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DANTE'S  VERSE1 

By  C.  H.  Grandgent 

In  the  Limbus,  the  afterworld  of  the  virtuous  heathen,  Dante 
sees  a  great  light  shining  in  the  darkness,  and,  illumined  by  it, 
certain  shades,  whose  dignified  bearing  sets  them  apart  from  their 
fellows.  Wondering,  he  turns  to  Virgil,  who  has  guided  him 
thither ;  and,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry, 

Virgil  replied  to  me :  "  Their  honored  name, 

Which  still  reechoes  in  the  world  of  men, 

Wins  heavenly  grace  which  thus  preserves  their  fame." 
A  sudden  voice  I  heard  exclaiming  then: 

"  Honor  the  noble  poet,  now  be  glad ! 

His  shade,  which  left  us,  cometh  back  again." 
When  silent  was  the  voice  which  welcome  bade, 

I  four  majestic  shades  advancing  see, 

Whose  faces  neither  joyous  are  nor  sad. 
And  thus  my  kindly  Master  spake  to  me: 

"Look  well  on  him  who  cometh  sword  in  hand, 

And  kinglike  walks  before  the  other  three; 
Homer  is  this,  who  poets  doth  command. 

Horace  the  satirist  is  second  there. 

The  third  is  Ovid.     Lucan  ends  the  band. 
Since  every  one  of  these  with  me  doth  share 

The  title  which  the  single  voice  doth  call, 

They  do  me  honor,  as  is  right  and  fair." 
Thus  I  beheld  united,  grand  and  tall, 


1  The  substance  of  this  article  was  given  as  a  lecture  at  Yale  University 
in  February,  1918.  Some  of  the  translations  here  cited  have  appeared  in 
my  books  entitled  Dante,  The  Ladies  of  Dante's  Lyrics,  and  The  Power  of 
Dante. 
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Those  princes  of  the  most  exalted  song 

Which  like  an  eagle  flieth  over  all. 
Before  their  greetings  had  extended  long, 

They  turned  to  me  with  hospitable  sign; 

And  Virgil  smiled,  assured  they  did  no  wrong. 
But,  thanks  to  them,  more  glory  still  was  mine; 

For  they  received  me  in  their  company, 

And  I  was  sixth  in  that  enlightened  line. 

Dante  knew — he  could  not  help  knowing — that  his  place  was 
among  the  greatest  poets  of  earth.  Far  from  boastful,  his  self- 
appreciation  is  over-modest,  for  he  assigns  himself  the  sixth  and 
last  place,  whereas  posterity  has  generally  awarded  him  the  first. 
What  gave  him  this  high  station?  First  of  all,  his  genius,  which 
in  his  belief,  was  due  to  the  stars  that  presided  over  his  birth.  He 
came  into  the  world  between  May  21  and  June  21,  when  the  sun 
is  in  the  sign  of  the  Twins,  and  this  constellation  of  Gemini,  the 
house  of  Mercury,  bestows  the  gift  of  literary  aTt.  When,  in  his 
mystic  journey,  Dante  reaches  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars,  he 
finds  himself  in  Gemini,  his  native  constellation;  and  of  the  lumi- 
naries that  compose  it  he  implores  skill  to  complete  his  arduous 
task. 

0  glorious  stars,  0  light  that  ever  teems 

With  wondrous  power,  to  which  alone  I  owe 

My  genius  (or  the  thing  that  genius  seems), 
The  sun,  begetter  of  the  life  below, 

Did  daily  set  with  you  and  daily  rise 

When  first  I  felt  the  Tuscan  breezes  blow. 
And  then  when  Grace  allotted  me  the  prize 

Of  penetrating  your  revolving  Wheel, 

Your  region  was  assigned  me  in  the  skies. 
To  you  devoutly  doth  my  soul  appeal 

For  vigor  now  to  meet  the  trial-time 

Whose  near  approach  I  apprehensive  feel. 

Not  only  the  natural  operation  of  the  stars  but  a  special,  myste- 
rious grace  of  God  had  conferred  on  the  poet,  at  his  birth,  a  dispo- 
sition for  high  achievement.  In  the  Garden  of  Eden  the  soul  of 
Beatrice,  complaining  to  the  angels  of  Dante's  misuse  of  his  gift, 
speaks  as  follows : 

Not  merely  from  the  wheeling  of  the  spheres, 
Which  every  seed  to  its  fulfilment  send 
According  as  the  starry  sky  appears, 
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But  through  the  gift  of  grace  that  knows  no  end, 

Which  raineth  down  from  such  a  hidden  height 

That  human  power  the  veil  can  never  rend, 
This  man's  new  life  possest  such  mental  sight, 

Potentially,  that  every  goodly  art 

Its  uttermost  in  him  had  brought  to  light. 

Natural  disposition,  however,  does  not  suffice  unless  it  be  culti- 
vated by  study,  properly  directed.  An  arduous  and  indefatigable 
student  was  Dante.  In  his  odes  conceived  in  honor  of  Lady  Philos- 
ophy, but  composed  in  the  form  of  amatory  poems,  Love  (he  tells 
us  in  his  commentary)  stands  for  the  study  expended  by  the  author 
in  winning  the  favor  of  his  mistress.  At  the  close  of  the  New  Life, 
he  declares,  referring  to  the  sonnet  that  describes  the  ascent  of  his 
thought  to  Beatrice  in  Heaven :  "  After  this  sonnet  there  appeared 
to  me  a  wondrous  vision,  in  which  I  saw  things  which  made  me 
determine  to  write  no  more  of  this  blessed  lady  until  such  time  as 
I  should  be  able  to  treat  of  her  more  worthily.  And  to  this  end  I 
am  studying  with  all  my  might,  as  she  truly  knows." 

Theology,  philosophy,  almost  all  accessible  science  and  literature 
formed  the  subject  of  Dante's  study.  Earlier,  perhaps,  than  the 
sterner  sciences,  the  craft  of  versification  attracted  him,  and  he 
worked  it  out  from  the  poems  of  his  predecessors.  This  is  the 
branch  of  study  that  immediately  interests  us.  With  it,  no  doubt, 
went  music.  In  later  life  Dante  began  a  learned  Latin  treatise  on 
the  theme,  the  De  Vulgari  Eloquentia;  but  he  had  mastered  the 
lesson  before  he  was  eighteen.  Just  previous  to  the  first  piece  of 
verse  in  the  New  Life  occurs  this  sentence :  "  Meditating  over  what 
had  appeared  to  me,  I  resolved  to  make  it  heard  by  many  who  were 
famous  composers  of  that  day;  and  inasmuch  as  I  had  already 
found  out  by  myself  the  art  of  writing  words  in  rime,  I  resolved 
to  make  a  sonnet." 

In  prosody,  then,  Dante  had  no  teacher;  he  studied  it  alone, 
dissecting  the  lyrics  of  the  Provencal  troubadours,  those  of  the 
so-called  Sicilians  as  well,  and  the  more  recent  songs  of  Tuscany 
and  Bologna.  Among  the  poets  of  the  university  city,  the  one  he 
rated  highest,  and  therefore  (we  may  conjecture)  studied  most 
assiduously,  was  Guido  Guinizelli,  whom  he  calls  '*  my  father  and 
the  father  of  others,  my  betters,  who  ever  wrote  sweet  rimes  of 
love."  When  Dante  meets  Guido's  soul  in  Purgatory,  he  walks 
for  a  long  time  gazing  at  it,  without  speech  or  hearing. 
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When  I  had  fed  my  eyes  upon  the  wraith, 

I  begged  to  do  him  service,  as  a  grace, 

With  protestations  such  as  capture  faith. 
And  he  to  me :  "  Thy  words  have  left  a  trace 

Upon  my  memory,  a  trace  so  clear 

That  Lethe  cannot  blur  it,  nor  efface. 
But  name  the  reason  why  thou  dost  appear 

(If  all  thy  vows  have  told  the  truth  to  me) 

In  word,  and  in  thy  look,  to  hold  me  dear." 
And  I  to  him:  "Your  dulcet  poesy, 

Whose  cherisht  ink  nor  men  nor  time  shall  mar, 

Until  our  modern  tongue  shall  cease  to  be." 

Three  other  poets  of  Bologna  are  cited  by  our  author  in  his 
De  Vulgari  Eloquentia.  Of  the  Tuscans  who  wrote  before  his  own 
time,  two  receive  significant  mention  in  the  Divine  Comedy: 
Bonagiunta  of  Lucca  and  Guittone  of  Arezzo.  The  ghost  of 
Bonagiunta  addresses  Dante  in  Purgatory,  in  the  familiar  passage 
that  gave  currency  to  the  phrase  dolce  stil  nuovo: 

"  Do  I  behold  that  poet  here  above 

Who  publisht,  down  below,  the  novel  screed, 

Ladies  who  have  intelligence  of  love?" 
And  I  to  him :  "  A  man  am  I  who  heed 

What  Love  dictates  within,  and  copy  plain 

The  lessons  his  inspiring  voice  doth  read." 
"  0  brother,  now  I  see,"  quoth  he,  "  the  chain 

Which  bound  the  Notary,  Guittone,  me, 

Who  never  could  that  sweet  new  style  attain. 
Your  close -pursuing  pens  I  clearly  see, 

Attentive  to  the  voice  that  leads  before — 

Which  surely  never  did  befall  us  three. 
And  one  who  ponders  deep  the  problem  o'er, 

Naught  else  shall  find  'twixt  one  and  t'other  style." 

And,  satisfied  with  that,  he  said  no  more. 

The  Guittone  named  by  Bonagiunta  is  the  Guittone  of  Arezzo  just 
mentioned,  the  most  prominent  poet  of  the  early  Tuscans.  The 
Notary  cited  with  Guittone  is  Giacomo  da  Lentini,  leader  of  the 
Sicilian  School.  Two  other  Sicilians  are  cited  in  De  Vulgari 
Eloquentia,  and  one  more,  Pier  delle  Vigne,  is  a  striking  and 
pathetic  figure  in  Dante's  Inferno. 

The  versification  of  all  these  Italians  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  Provencal  troubadours  whom  they  imitated,  and 
to  whom,  no  doubt,  Dante  went  for  his  first  information.     A 
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considerable  number  of  them  appear  in  his  Latin  treatise,  qnoted 
side  by  side  with  the  Italians;  and  one  of  them,  Arnaut  Daniel, 
is  held  up  in  the  Divina  Commedia  as  the  greatest  of  all  poets  in 
the  vulgar  tongue.  He  appears  in  Purgatory,  beside  Guido  Guini- 
zelli,  and  this  high  appreciation  of  him  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  latter,  who  is  still  addressing  Dante : 

"  Brother,  my  finger  points  ahead,  not  far, 

To  one,"  he  pointing  said,  "  who  merits  more, 

A  better  forger  of  vernacular. 
Love-verses,  prose  romance,  all  written  lore 

Did  he  surpass.    Let  fools  recite  their  part 

Who  place  the  bard  of  Limousin  before. 
Report,  not  truth,  impels  the  foolish  heart; 

And  so  the  fool  doth  lock  his  judgment  fast 

Before  he  lists  to  reason  or  to  art. 
Thus  many  praised  Guittone  in  the  past, 

From  mouth  to  mouth  extolling  only  him. 

But  truth  has  triumpht,  more  than  once,  at  last." 

Arnaut  himself  then  comes  into  sight,  and,  in  response  to  the 
author's  polite  inquiry,  addresses  him  in  the  tongue  of  his  own 
southern  France.  These  eight  lines  of  Provencal,  manifestly  com- 
posed by  Dante  himself  for  his  Provencal  character,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  tribute,  an  evidence  of  proficiency,  offered  by  the 
disciple  to  the  master  from  whose  writings  the  pupil  had  acquired 
knowledge  both  of  their  language  and  of  their  technique.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  Commedia  are  Dante's  foreign  or  ancient  personages 
really  made  to  employ  their  own  idiom.  Thus  Arnaut  speaks,  in 
the  midst  of  the  cleansing  flames  of  Purgatory: 

Unurged  by  prayer,  his  answer  came: 

"Your  courteous  request  delights  me  so, 

I  cannot,  will  not  hide  from  you  my  name. 
Arnaut  am  I,  who  weeping,  singing  go; 

My  foolish  past  with  tears  I  contemplate, 

But  joyously  await  the  noonday  glow. 
Now  you  by  Heaven's  power  I  supplicate, — 

Which  up  the  stairway  leads  you  ever  higher, — 

While  yet  't  is  time,  be  mindful  of  my  fate." 
Then  vanisht  in  the  purifying  fire. 

One  other  witness  we  have  of  Dante's  mastery  of  the  tongue  of  the 
troubadours:  a  poem,  of  the  type  called  discord,  written  in  three 
languages,  Provengal,  Latin,  and  Italian,  which  begins: 
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Ai  fals  ris!  per  que  traitz  avetz 
Oculos  meos,  et  quid  tibi  feci, 
Che  fatto  m'hai  cosi  spietata  fraude? 

The  supreme  position  accorded  Arnaut — a  place  above  all  other 
prose  or  verse  writers  in  any  vernacular — testifies,  in  itself,  to  the 
labor  Dante  had  spent  upon  him,  and  to  the  profit  he  had  derived 
from  his  toil.  For  nothing  in  Arnaut's  writing  justifies  such 
praise.  He  is,  to  be  sure,  an  admirable  craftsman,  clever,  ingenious, 
and  difficult  beyond  his  fellows,  bewildering  in  the  abundance  and 
intricacy  of  his  rimes ;  but  of  poetic  feeling  he  shows  little  evidence. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Dante  that  he  should  have  chosen  for  his 
text-book,  so  to  speak,  the  hardest,  the  most  impenetrable  of  the 
available  models.  He  believed  that  the  poet,  though  bom  with  the 
gift,  must  be  made  by  strenuous  discipline.  In  this  he  agreed  with 
Petrarch,  who  once  wrote  of  his  friend  Rienzi :  "  This  man  has 
never  composed  a  single  genuine  poem  which  has  reached  my  ears, 
nor  has  he  applied  himself  to  such  a  task ;  and  without  application 
nothing,  however  easy,  can  be  well  done."  Characteristic  of  our 
author,  too,  is  the  enthusiastic  gratitude  which  prompted  him  to 
exaggerate  almost  fantastically  the  merits  of  one  to  whom  he  felt 
himself  indebted.  For  Virgil,  to  whom  he  was  under  still  greater 
obligations,  he  conceived  a  love  and  reverence,  a  devoted  fellowship 
such  as  one  seldom  bears  even  to  a  living  comrade  and  teacher.  To 
Donatus,  the  author  of  his  Latin  grammar,  he  assigned  a  post  in 
Heaven  among  the  lights  of  theology. 

Virgil  and  Arnaut  Daniel  represented,  of  course,  to  Dante  as 
they  do  to  us,  not  only  two  widely  diverse  languages  but  also  two 
quite  different  systems  of  versification.  Virgil  wrote  in  gram- 
matica,  Arnaut  in  volgare.  If  Dante  got  from  the  former  his  con- 
ception of  the  hello  stile,  he  had  recourse  to  the  latter  for  metrical 
technique.  The  Latin  poets  wrote  verse,  in  which  the  chief 
ingredient  is  measure,'  a  fixed  though  more  or  less  flexible  pattern 
of  long  and  short  syllables.  The  vernacular  songsters  composed 
rimes,  that  is,  poems  in  which  the  principal  factor  is  identity  of 
sound  at  the  end  of  the  lines.  This  vernacular  poetry,  instead  of 
counting  quantities,  counted  syllables,  and  substituted  for  a  regu- 
lated scheme  of  accents,  with  one  dominant  beat  to  each  bar,  a 
concentration  of  energy  on  the  close  of  each  line,  this  emphasis 
being  enhanced  by  rime.  If  the  line  was  long,  there  was  another 
strong  stress  in  the  middle.     The  other  syllables  are  arranged 
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without  much  concern  for  rhythmic  alternation  of  strong  and  weak. 

For  instance,  Bernart  de  Ventadom  begins  thus  his  famous  song 

on  the  laik : 

Quan  vei  la  lauzeta  mover 

De  ioi  sas  alas  contra  1  rai, 
Que  s'oblida  e  s  laissa  cazer   . 

Per  la  doussor  qu'  al  cor  li  vai  .  .  . 

Thus,  in  his  partly  Bolognese  Italian,  writes  Guido  Guinizelli : 

Passa  per  via  adorna  e  si  gentile 
Che  sbassa  argoglio  a  cui  dona  salflte 
E  fa  '1  de  nostra  f e  se  no  la  crexle ; 
E  non  si  po  apressare  omo  ch'  6  vile. 
Ancor  ve  dico  &  ha  mazor  vertote: 
Nul  om  po  mal  pensar  fin  che  la  vecle. 

As  an  example  of  a  long  line  with  a  stress  and  a  pause  in  the 
interior,  we  may  take  the  beginning  of  the  Old  Provencal  Boeci,  or 
Boethius: 

Nos  jove  omne,        quandius  qu'e  nos  estam, 
De  grant  follia        per  foil'  edat  parllam. 

For  Italian  we  may  cite  the  opening  of  a  famous  burlesque  poem 
in  a  Neapolitan  dialect: 

Rosa  fresc'  aulentfssima        ch'appar  in  ver  Testate, 
Le  donne  ti  dislano,        pulzell'  e  maritfite. 
Traggimi  d'esta  focora        se  t'est'a  a  bolontate. 

How  this  Eomance  verse,  which  ignores  quantity,  counts 
syllables,  and  marks  lines  by  rime  at  the  end — how  this  verse  arose, 
no  one  can  tell.  We  find  it  in  substantially  identical  form  at  the 
beginning  of  the  literatures  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  It  seems 
to  have  developed  in  the  main  from  Latin  hymns  and  sequences, 
the  hymn  being  a  song  in  rhythmic,  often  rimed  verse,  the  sequence 
originally  a  piece  of  prose  set  to  music.  These  compositions,  being 
carried  by  the  Church  into  all  Christendom,  produced  in  the 
various  Christian  countries  analogous  results.  Some  local  differ- 
ences are  due  to  diversities  in  language.  Provengal  is  a  speech 
made  up  chiefly  of  monosyllables  and  words  stressed  on  the  last 
syllable ;  hence  rimes  are,  as  in  English,  prevailingly  monosyllabic. 

Pus  de  chantar  m'es  pres  talens, 
Farai  un  vers  don  sui  dolens: 
No  serai  mais  obedtens 
En  Peytau  ni  en  Lemozi. 
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The  masculine  line — that  is,  the  line  accented  on  the  last  syllable — 
is  regarded  as  the  standard,  as  is  the  case  in  French.  In  Italian, 
on  the  contrary,  the  great  majority  of  the  words  are  stressed  on 
the  next-to-last  syllable;  and  therefore  the  feminine  line — the  one 
accented  on  the  penult — is  taken  as  the  normal  type. 

Perd  ch'  amore  no  se  po  vedere 

E  no  si  trata  corporalemente, 
Manti  ne  son  de  si  fole  sapere 

Che  credono  ch'amor  sia  nlente 

Moreover,  Italian  (in  this  respect  closer  to  English  than  is 
Provengal)  has  not  a  few  words  stressed  on  the  third  syllable  from 
the  end,  a  type  exceedingly  rare  in  the  idioms  of  France.  Hence 
a  daotyllic  measure  at  the  caesura  in  Italian  corresponds  naturally 
enough  to  a  trochaic  one  in  Provengal.  Compare  "  Nos  jove  omne, 
quandius  qu'e  nos  estam  "  and  "  Rosa  fresc'  aulentissima  ch'appar 
in  ver  Testate." 

In  reckoning  the  syllables,  both  languages  follow  the  general 
principle  that  contiguous  vowels,  unless  they  belong  to  very  dis- 
tinctly separate  syllables  in  the  same  word,  count  as  one;  but  this 
principle  is  applied  with  less  laxity  in  Italian,  where  nearly  all 
the  words  end  in  vowels,  than  in  Provengal,  where  consonantal 
endings  are  common.  Provengal  may  have,  and  often  has,  such 
combinations  as  "  nos  jove  omne,"  in  which  the  final  e  and  the 
initial  o  count  separately,  whereas  in  Italian  such  a  phrase  as  "  del 
giovine'tto  anno  "  is  scarcely  conceivable  without  a  fusion  of  the 
o  and  the  a. 

On  the  other  hand,  Provengal  is  much  stricter  than  Italian  with 
regard  to  absolute  identity  of  vowel  sounds  in  the  rime.  The 
former  does  not  tolerate  a  coupling  of  close  e  with  open  e,  or 
close  6  with  open  o:  ver  may  not  rime  with  fer,  nor  amor  with  cor. 
The  latter  allows  them  with  perfect  freedom:  fede  chiede,  stella 
bella,  amore  core,  solo  dublo.  It  even  admits  a  matching  of  surd 
and  sonant  s,  as  cosa  osa.  The  explanation  of  this  strange  license 
is  to  be  found,  possibly,  in  the  variations  of  pronunciation  in  the 
sundry  dialects  and  in  the  literary  medium. 

The  line,  in  Provengal,  might  be  of  any  length,  from  one  syllable 
to  fourteen  syllables,  although  some  types  are  of  course  very  much 
commoner  than  others.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  also  in 
the  earliest  Italian  verse;  but  there  presently  arose  a  tendency  to 
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prefer  eleven-syllable  and  seven-syllable  lines  to  all  others.  Dante, 
in  his  Be  Vidgari  Eloquentia,  surveying  the  work  of  his  prede- 
cessors, declares  the  eleven-syllable  verse  to  be  the  finest  and  by  far 
the  most  frequent;  next  comes  the  seven-syllable  line,  which  may 
be  mingled  with  the  eleven-syllable,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
After  that  come  the  five-syllable  and  the  three-syllable.  The  nine- 
syllable  and  all  kinds  of  lines  with  an  even  number  of  syllables 
have,  according  to  him,  never  been  nrach  used  in  Italy. 

The  lyric  stanza,  as  Dante  describes  it  in  this  same  work,  regu- 
larly is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  or  the  other  of  which  is  sub- 
divided into  two  parts  by  a  repetition  in  the  music  and  the  rimes. 
If  the  first  section  is  divided,  its  parts  are  called  feet,  and  the 
undivided  second  section  is  called  a  train  or  tail.  If  the  second 
section  is  divided,  its  parts  are  verses,  and  the  united  first  section 
is  a  brow.  Some  kinds  of  lyrics,  such  as  the  sestina,  have  no 
division.  This  principle  of  tripartition  of  the  stanza,  by  the  way, 
thongh  conspicuous  in  Italian  poetry  from  the  beginning,  is  by  no 
means  characteristic  of  the  songs  of  Provence. 

This  stanza  from  one  of  the  so-called  Sicilian  poets,  Giacomino 
Pugliese,  has  a  brow  and  two  verses: 

Brow.    Death,  why  dost  thou  afflict  me  with  such  pain, 
Stealing  my  love,  and  with  her  all  my  mirth? 
The  flower  of  earthly  beauty  hast  thou  slain; 
Now  have  I  naught  to  live  for,  here  on  earth. 
Verse.  Discourteous  Death,  to  treat  my  pleading  so! 
Thou'st  parted  lovers,  frozen  pleasure's  glow, 
Till  all  is  sad. 
Verse.   My  former  gayety  is  turned  to  woe, 

For  thou  hast  killed  all  comfort  here  below, 
Which  once  I  had. 

In  the  following  strophe  from  a  passionate  love-poem  by  Dante, 
we  have  two  feet  and  a  tail: 

Foot.    No  shield  can  screen  me  from  her  shattering  blow, 
From  her  pursuing  gaze  I  vainly  flee. 
As  flower  on  stem,  so  she 
Perches  upon  my  mind  with  conquering  smile. 
Foot.    She  seems  as  heedful  of  my  bitter  woe 

As  ship  seems  heedful  of  a  waveless  sea. 
The  weight  that  crushes  me 
Is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  any  style. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  second  foot  has  the  same  rimes  as  the 
first.  Then  comes  the  tail  or  train  (coda  or  sirima),  with  a  new 
set  of  endings,  but  linked  to  the  feet  by  one  rime : 

Tail.        0  pitiless  and  agonizing  file, 

Which  silently  dost  wear  my  life  away, 

Art  not  ashamed  to  stay 

And  gnaw  my  heart  to  dust  from  peel  to  peel, 
As  I'm  ashamed  to  tell  whence  comes  thy  zeal? 

This  poem  offers  a  good  example  of  the  mingling — of  course  accord- 
ing to  a  regular  pattern — of  seven-syllable  with  eleven-syllable 
lines : 

Non  trovo  scudo  ch'ella  non  mi  spezzi, 
Ne  luogo  che  dal  suo  viso  m'asconda. 
Ma  come  fior  di  fronda, 
Cos!  della  mia  mente  tien  la  cima. 

Now,  when  Dante,  as  a  boy  and  youth  in  the  busy,  prosperous, 
rapidly  expanding  city  of  Florence — which,  having  quickly  grown 
rich,  was  starting  on  a  career  of  refinement  and  eager  cultivation 
of  the  arts — when  Dante,  in  such  an  environment,  first  turned  his 
attention  seriously  to  poetry,  it  was  natural  that,  following  the 
new  fashion  of  his  day,  he  should  plunge  into  vernacular  song 
rather  than  into  the  Latin  verse  of  the  ancients  and  their  imitators. 
Of  course  he  early  began  to  read  Latin  poetry  (Virgil  being  the 
principal  text-book  in  mediaeval  schools),  and  before  the  end  of  his 
life — probably  long  before — he  acquired  the  art  of  writing  it.  In 
1320  or  thereabouts  a  noteworthy  classicist  of  Bologna  sent  him  a 
letter  in  Latin  verse,  reproving  him  courteously  for  consigning  his 
ideas  to  a  vulgar  dialect  rather  than  to  the  recognized  medium  of 
scholarship,  urging  him  to  write  a  Latin  epic,  and  holding  out  the 
prospect  of  a  laurel  crown  from  the  university.  Dante  answered  in 
an  elaborate  eclogue,  fashioned  in  a  general  way  on  the  model  of 
Virgil.  His  correspondent  returned  to  the  attack  in  another 
eclogue,  begging  Dante  to  visit  Bologna;  and  Dante  excused  him- 
self in  a  third.  Dante's  eclogues,  though  less  fluent  and  polished 
than  those  which  Petrarch  wrote,  considerably  later,  show  much 
skill  in  handling  Latin  prosody.  There  is  an  early  tradition  that 
he  first  began  the  Divine  Comedy  in  Latin  hexameters.  At  any 
rate,  he  may  well  have  contemplated  the  use  of  that  language, 
which  he  employed  in  all  his  prose  works  except  the  New  Life  and 
the  Banquet,  and  considered  in  connection  even  with  these.    Why 
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did  he  choose  to  be  a  vernacular  rather  than  a  classical  poet,  after 
he  had  reached  his  prime  and  had  steeped  himself  in  Latin  poetry  ? 
Petrarch  was  confronted  with  the  same  problem,  and  solved  it  by 
trying  to  excel  in  both  languages,  setting  greater  store,  however, 
by  his  Latin  than  by  his  Italian  verses.  Perhaps  Dante  never  felt 
sufficiently  at  home  in  the  ancient  tongue  to  give  free  rein  to  his 
imagination  in  that  medium;  possibly,  by  the  time  he  had  com- 
pleted his  literary  studies,  he  felt  himself  committed  to  Italian,  or 
indissolubly  attached  to  it,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  Banquet.  He  may, 
too,  have  been  influenced  by  a  thought  which  Petrarch  afterwards 
expressed  in  one  of  his  letters :  "  The  Latin,"  he  says,  "  in  both 
prose  and  poetry,  is  undoubtedly  the  nobler  language,  but  for  that 
very  reason  it  has  been  so  thoroughly  developed  by  earlier  writers 
that  neither  we  nor  anyone  else  may  expect  to  add  much  to  it.  The 
vernacular,  on  the  other  hand,  has  but  recently  been  discovered, 
and,  though  it  has  been  ravaged  by  many,  it  still  remains  unculti- 
vated, in  spite  of  a  few  earnest  laborers,  and  still  shows  itself 
capable  of  much  improvement  and  enrichment."  Whatever  the 
cause  may  have  been,  Dante,  as  far  as  we  absolutely  know,  com- 
posed no  classic  Latin  verse  except  the  two  eclogues;  and  these  he 
wrote,  doubtless,  mainly  to  prove  that  he  could  do  it  if  he  tried. 

There  is  one  other  style  of  Latin  poetry,  current  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  that  might  conceivably  have  interested  Dante: 
namely,  a  kind  of  song,  religious  or  secular,  built  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  vernacular  lyrics.  This  type,  apparently,  he  never 
attempted;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Latin 
lines  of  the  trilingual  discard  already  cited.  Provencal  verse,  in 
which  some  Italian  poets  before  him  had  been  proficient,  he  tried 
only  in  the  two  instances  previously  mentioned.  French,  the 
language  in  which  his  elderly  friend  and  adviser,  Brunetto  Latini, 
wrote  his  most  famous  book,  Dante,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  wrote, 
although  he  surely  read  it.  In  maturity  as  in  youth  he  remained 
faithful  to  Italian  versification. 

The  question  immediately  suggests  itself:  was  he  as  great  an 
innovator  in  prosody  as  in  language,  did  he  contribute  the 
"  improvement  or  enrichment "  of  which  Petrarch  speaks,  did 
he  create  or  refashion  or  expand  the  technique  of  Italian  poetry 
as  by  his  choice  and  accumulation  and  use  of  words  he  provided 
his  fellow-countrymen  with  a  literary  vocabulary?  It  must  be 
admitted  that  here  his  influence  was  not  nearly  so  important.    The 
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structure  of  verse  was  well  established  before  his  time — far  more 
developed  than  the  language  itself — and  he  took  it,  in  the  main, 
as  he  found  it.  Still,  if  we  look  closely  at  his  work  and  that  of 
his  followers,  we  can  detect  his  mark,  though  it  be  a  faint  one. 

The  structure  of  the  lyric  stanza  he  theoretically  regularized, 
as  we  have  seen,  confining  it  to  three  general  types,  while  admitting 
great  variety  in  length  and  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
rimes.  Here  his  influence,  if  any  he  had,  was  corrective  rather 
than  creative,  and,  after  lyric  poetry  in  general  ceased  to  be  sung 
(being  no  longer  written  to  music),  his  restrictions  in  large 
measure  lost  their  reason  for  existence.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  forms  of  lyric  verse  to-day  might  be  what  they  are,  had 
Dante  never  lived.  One  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  pattern  he 
used  in  the  Divine  Comedy,  the  terza  rima;  for  that  he  apparently 
invented  himself,  and  bequeathed  it  to  posterity.  When  Dante 
first  planned  the  composition  of  a  long  narrative  and  didactic  poem 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  he  had  the  choice  of  several  models.  Historical 
songs  in  French  and  Provencal  were  written  in  laisses:  that  is,  in 
sections,  of  varying  length,  in  which  all  the  lines  rime  or  assonate 
together;  but  this  form  would  hardly  have  come  under  Dante's 
consideration.  Eomantic  tales  and  didactic  works,  when  in  verse, 
were  composed  in  rimed  couplets,  both  in  northern  and  in  southern 
France;  so  wrote  the  Italian  Sordello,  so  likewise  (in  Italian) 
Dante's  adviser,  Brunetto  Latini.  The  author  of  the  Fiore,  an 
abridged  Italian  paraphrase  of  the  Old  French  Romance  of  the 
Rose,  wrote  in  stanzas,  each  of  which  is  a  sonnet;  some  think  (be 
it  said  in  passing)  that  this  author  was  none  other  than  Dante 
himself.  We  know  that  Dante  did  write — for  although  the  poem 
is  lost,  he  tells  us  so,  in  the  New  Life — an  enumeration  of  the 
sixty  fairest  ladies  in  Florence,  in  a  form  called  servenlese,  a  series 
of  short  stanzas  made  up  of  three  long  lines  and  one  little  one,  the 
short  final  line  of  each  stanza  riming  with  the  three  long  lines  of 
the  next.  Dante,  for  his  great  work,  chose  none  of  these,  but 
devised,  it  would  seem,  from  the  serventese  a  sequence  of  groups 
of  three  lines  in  which  the  first  and  third  of  each  group  rime 
together,  while  the  middle  one  rimes  with  the  first  and  third  of 
the  following  group. 

Mid-course  along  our  life's  allotted  way, 

Within  a  murky  wood  my  mind  grew  clear: 
Far  from  the  path  my  feet  had  gone  astray. 
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Ah  me!  a  dreadful  thing  to  write — how  drear, 
How  wild,  how  waste  a  look  that  woodland  wore, 
The  thought  of  which  to-day  renews  my  fear! 

So  bitter  't  is,  that  death  is  scarcely  more; 
But  if  the  happy  ending  I  would  tell, 
I  needs  must  speak  of  things  I  saw  before. 

A  form  really  marvelous  in  its  union  of  continuity  with  pause,  of 
unity  with  change. 

The  tendency  to  restrict  individual  lines  to  two  types,  those  of 
eleven  and  of  seven  syllables,  was  by  him  carried  so  far  that  only 
one  of  his  lyrics,  Poscia  cti  Amor  del  tutto  m'Jia  lasciato  (rather  a 
poor  poem,  by  the  way),  contains  verses  of  any  different  length. 
One  other  ode  generally  ascribed  to  him,  but  probably  not  his, 
Morte  poich'  io  non  truovo  a  cui  mi  doglio,  has  in  each  stanza  two 
lines  of  five  syllables.  This  restriction  to  two  measures,  which  on 
the  whole  was  pretty  generally  approved  until  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, lent  coherence  and  dignity  to  the  lyric  strophe,  but  curtailed 
its  variety.  In  the  Canzone  Dante  set  nobility  and  majesty  above 
sprightly  sparkle.  The  dominant  eleven-syllable  line  affords,  in 
itself,  a  good  deal  of  diversity,  as  Dante  uses  it;  for  its  internal 
accent  may  fall  at  will  on  the  fourth  syllable  or  the  sixth,  there 
being  no  caesura.  This  practice  had  grown  up  before  Dante,  who 
established  it  for  good  and  all.  Hence  we  may  find  two  successive 
lines  such  as 

Xel  mezzo  del  cammin        di  nostra  vita 

Mi  ritrovai        per  una  selva  oscura, 

accented  6-10  and  4-10. 

In  the  reckoning  of  syllables,  Dante,  though  not  absolutely  rigid, 
was  more  systematic  than  his  predecessors.  It  would  be  tiresome 
to  go  into  technical  details;  but  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said 
that  he  usually  confined  hiatus — the  separate  counting  of  two  or 
more  adjacent  vowels — to  two  cases :  if  the  vowels  were  in  different 
words,  they  might  be  separated  if  the  first  was  accented,  as  in 

Poi  si  tornd  j  all'  eterna  fontana; 

if  they  were  in  the  same  word,  they  might  count  separately  if  the 
word  in  question  was  felt  to  be  a  Latinism,  as  coscienza  in 

Se  non  che  conscienza  m'  assicura. 
Sometimes  two  counts  are  given  for  other  reasons,  as  for  a  lingering 
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utterance  or  for  slow  impressiveness.  Such  liberty  as  Dante  wisely 
retained — a  greater  freedom  than  is  enjoyed  by  modern  poets — he 
put  to  artistic  use  in  giving  the  effect  of  a  swift  or  a  solemn  move- 
ment. In  one  particularly  majestic  passage,  near  the  close  of  the 
Paradise,  the  frequency  of  hiatus  produces  a  distinctly  ritardando 
result  in  the  tempo. 

The  dissyllabic  rime  Dante  kept  as  a  norm,  regarding,  however, 
words  like  hai,  noi,  via — which  in  the  interior  of  the  line  are 
monosyllabic — as  dissyllables  when  they  stand  at  the  end: 

Che  la  verace  via  abbandonai  .  .  . 
Inde  si  mosse  un  lume  verso  noi'  .  .  . 
Non  era  lunga  ancor  la  nostra  via  .  .  . 

Occasionally  Dante  broke  the  monotony  by  a  monosyllabic  or  a 
trisyllabic  rime,  but  one  cannot  be  sure  that  he  always  had  a 
purpose  in  so  doing,  because  often  no  reason  is  evident  for  placing 
the  irregular  endings  in  one  spot  rather  than  in  another. 

"  Io  son  Virgilio,  e  per  null'  altro  rio 

Lo  ciel  perdei,  che  non  aver  fe." 

Cosi  rispose  allora  il  duca  mio. 
Qual  e  colui  che  cosa  innanzi  se 

Subita  vede,  ond'  ei  si  maraviglia, 

Che  crede  e  no,  dicendo:  "  Ell'  e,  non  e," 
Tal  parve  quegli  .  .  . 

Such  lines  as  these  in  fe,  se,  e,  which  make  an  abrupt  break  in  the 
smooth  current,  are  called  versi  tronchi,  "  cut-off  verses."  In  Dante 
and  the  other  old  poets,  however,  it  is  generally  doubtful  whether 
the  rimes  in  question  were  really  monosyllabic ;  for  fe,  se,  e  and  the 
like,  at  the  end  of  a  phrase,  were  commonly  sounded  fee,  see,  ee,  etc. 
In  this  particular  passage  monosyllabic  end-words  would  come  in 
appropriately  enough,  to  suggest  startled  surprise.  A  contrary 
effect  is  produced  by  the  versi  sdruccioli,  "  sliding  verses,"  which 
close  with  a  rime  of  three  syllables. 

S'u  per  lo  scoglio  prendemmo  la  via, 

Oh'  era  ronchioso,  stretto  e  malagevole, 

Ed  erto  phi  assai  che  quel  di  pria. 
Parlando  andava  per  non  parer  fievole; 

Onde  una  voce  uscia  dall'  altro  fosso, 

A  parole  formar  disconvenevole. 

"  We  resumed  our  way  over  the  ridge,  which  was  craggy,  narrow, 
and  difficult,  and  steeper  far  than  the  one  before.     I  talked  as  I 
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climbed,  in  order  not  to  seem  feeble — whereupon  there  issned  from 
the  next  ditch  a  voice  unsuited  to  shape  words."  The  voice  in 
question  is  the  voice  of  a  snake ;  and  the  '"'  sliding  lines  "  may  result 
from  a  subconscious  reaction  to  the  idea  of  proximity  to  a  ditchfull 
of  serpents.  But  sometimes  we  have  not  even  such  a  clue  as  this. 
The  versi  sdruccioli  Dante  avoided  in  his  lyrics;  they  were  not 
recognized  as  a  regular  type  until  the  fifteenth  century,  when  they 
were  used  by  Boiardo  in  an  eclogue  and  later  by  Sannazaro  in 
some  of  the  poems  of  his  Arcadia.  Of  the  versi  tronchi  I  find 
among  Dante's  short  poems  only  one  example — &  ballad,  in  which 
one  line  in  each  stanza,  and  in  the  chorus,  ends  monosyllabically. 
Here  is  the  chorus : 

Per  una  gkirlandetta 
Ch'  io  vidi,  mi  fara 
Sospirare  ogni  fiore 

The  second  and  third  end-words  of  this  refrain  rime  with  lines  in 
the  stanzas  that  follow. 

In  the  matter  of  riming  close  and  open  vowels,  Dante  followed 
the  established  practice.  Here  was  a  chance  for  reform,  in  the 
interest  of  perfect  harmony  of  sound;  but  Dante  attempted  no 
change,  nor  do  we  know  that  he  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing.  In 
English  we  are  not  much  disturbed  by  such  traditional  rimes  as 
heaven  and  given,  find  and  wind,  bear  and  hear,  made  and  said, 
down  and  known,  head  and  deed,  move  and  love,  worth  and  forth — 
all  of  which  I  came  across  in  two  nineteenth-century  poets  in  five 
minutes'  reading.  These,  however,  are  individual  words  (although 
some  of  them  do  fall  into  categories),  whereas  the  license  which 
Dante  adopted  and  passed  on  affects  two  great  classes,  comprising 
a  considerable  part  of  the  language.  The  imperfection  in  Italian, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  slighter  than  that  illustrated  by  some  of  the 
English  cases  just  cited:  it  is  comparable  to  a  mating  of  head  and 
sad,  or  of  note  and  caught,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Italian 
rimed  vowels  are  alike  to  the  eye.  It  is  certain  that  the  diversity 
of  sounds  existed  in  Dante's  speech,  for  it  comes  straight  down 
from  Latin  to  the  Tuscan  of  to-day;  but  it  is  not  marked  by  the 
spelling.  One  should  remember  that  in  pronouncing  Latin  the 
Italians  nowadays  habitually  give  the  open  sound  to  all  the  e's  and 
o's;  if  this  was  the  practice  in  Dante's  time  (and  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  it  was),  this  usage  may  have  suggested  the  idea 
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that  the  open  sound,  being  L/atin  and  therefore  nobler  and  more 
"  grammatical,"  was  preferable,  even  in  vernacular  poetry.  That 
is,  Dante  and  his  contemporaries,  while  they  ordinarily  pronounced 
coda  and  froda,  may,  in  reading  or  singing  verse,  have  said  coda 
and  froda.  With  regard  to  surd  and  sonant  s,  as  in  naso  and  caso, 
we  cannot  be  absolutely  sure  what  the  current  usage  was  in  the 
Florence  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  There  have 
certainly  been  some  changes  in  the  pronunciation  of  z;  there  may 
have  been  more  for  s. 

Assuming,  however,  that  these  suppositions  are  unfounded,  that 
Dante  really  and  consciously  rimed  messa  and  confessa,  coda  and 
froda,  naso  and  caso,  we  must  conjecture  that  he  cared  less  for 
precision  in  his  endings  than  for  the  widest  possible  choice  of  rime- 
words,  even  in  a  language  as  rich  in  rimes  as  Italian.  This  view 
is  supported  by  his  occasional  coupling  of  a  single  with  a  double 
consonant,  as  in  vdto  and  galeotto,  scemi  and  diemmi,  sospiesi  and 
compiessi,  a  defect  but  slightly  mitigated  by  the  unstable  orthog- 
raphy of  those  early  days,  which  sometimes  wrote  double  consonants 
single.  It  seems  likely  that  Dante's  artistic  instinct  tended  toward 
freedom  in  rime,  while  in  the  length  of  lines  and  in  the  structure 
of  the  stanza  it  tended  in  the  opposite  direction,  toward  standard- 
ization. His  practice,  except  for  the  rare  confusion  of  a  single  and 
double  consonants,  has  persisted  down  to  our  time. 

One  more  thing  is  to  be  noted  with  regard  to  Dante's  rimes: 
we  find  in  the  Divine  Comedy  an  unmistakable  liking  for  odd  and 
unexpected  rime-words.  Very  often,  of  course,  the  choice  is  deter- 
mined by  the  exigencies  of  the  case:  frequently  no  familiar  rime- 
word  could  be  found.  But  there  are  instances  enough  in  which 
the  strange  word  could  easily  have  been  avoided.  Per  li,  "  over 
the,"  riming  with  merli  and  piacerli;  almen  tre,  "  at  least  three," 
riming  with  entre  and  ventre;  o  me,  "ah  me,"  riming  with  come 
and  chiome — these  illustrate  one  kind  of  eccentricity.  The  sequence 
Et'iope,  inbpe,  prbpe,  all  un-Italian  words,  is  an  example  of  another. 
In  an  old  literature  it  is  natural  to  shun  overworked  and  thread- 
bare rimes,  such  as  youth  and  truth,  beauty  and  duty,  ocean  and 
motion;  but  in  a  poet  who  stands,  as  Dante  does,  close  to  the 
beginning  of  the  poetry  of  his  nation,  the  desire  for  new  and 
startling  rimes  is  significant. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  verse  of  the  Divine  Comedy  is  its 
abundant  use  of  alliteration. 
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Nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita  ...  n  -  n,  m  -  m 

Ahi  guanto  a  dir  qu&l  era  6  cosa  dura  ...  qu  -  qu,  d-d 

Che  nel  pensier  rinnova  la  paura.  n  -  n,  p  -  p 

Tanto  e  amara  che  pooo  e  piu  morte.  m  -  m,  p  -  p 

Ma  per  trattar  del  ben  ch'  i'  vi  trov&i  .  .  .   -  tr  -  tr,  v  -  v 

These  are  five  of  the  first  eight  lines  of  the  Inferno;  and  in  these 
eight  lines  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  perfectly  obvions 
examples.  Each  of  the  five,  it  will  be  observed,  has  a  double 
alliteration.  In  a  very  large  proportion  of  Dante's  lines  alliteration 
occurs,  single  or  double.  According  to  Professor  Garlanda  of 
Eome,  who  wrote  a  book  on  Dante's  versification,  these  harmonies 
of  consonants  are  a  regular  factor  in  our  poet's  scheme,  as  much  as 
the  rimes.  One  need  not  go  quite  so  far  as  that.  Many  of  the 
consonant  identities  are  doubtless  accidental  (as  they  are  in  the 
words  I  have  just  written) ;  it  would  indeed  be  next  to  impossible 
to  write  either  poetry  or  prose  that  should  be  without  them.  But 
their  great  number  and  their  very  frequent  occurrence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  most  important  words  in  the  line  show  that 
their  effect  must  have  been  more  or  less  calculated  by  the  author. 
With  the  alliterations  we  may  class  repetitions,  or  echoes,  such  as 
selva  selvaggia,  "wild  wilderness";  io  fui  per  ritornar  piu  volte 
volto,  "  full  many  a  £ime  I  turned  me  to  go  back/'  where  a  simple 
alliteration  seems  to  be  the  best  one  can  do  in  English;  or  again, 
perche  fur  negletti  Li  nostri  voti  e  voti  in  alcun  canto,  "because 
neglected  were  our  vows  and  void  in  some  respect." 

One  more  observation,  and  we  are  done.  I  have  said  that  Italian 
poetry,  like  that  of  the  other  Eomance  languages,  is  not  constructed, 
as  is  English  and  German  verse,  on  the  principle  of  regular  beats, 
or  a  systematic  alternation  of  strong  and  weak.  In  the  Divine 
Comedy,  however,  we  find  a  greater  approximation  to  such  rhythm 
than  in  the  poets  before  or  after  Dante.  Professor  Garlanda, 
indeed,  has  tried  to  work  out  for  the  Commedia  a  regular  accentual 
scheme.  Such  a  line  as  Amor  condusse  noi  ad  una  morte  is  as 
rigidly  metrical  'as  "  Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers " ;  and 
Nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita  is  parallel  to  "  Life  is  but  an 
empty  dream,"  each  of  these  two  lines  really  skipping  one  beat. 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  these  aesthetic  factors,  one  would  have 

to  study  a  great  number  of  Dante's  lines.    Yet  merely  by  reading 

observantly  the  exquisite  little  passage  below  one  gains  an  inkling 

of  the  master's  art — of  his  varying  yet  constant  metrical  flow,  of 
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the  sweetness  of  his  rimes,  of  his  subtle  and  pervasive  alliterations, 
of  his  rhythmical  but  not  rigorously  schematic  accentuation. 

O  animal  grazioso  e  benigno, 
Che  visitando  vai  per  l'aer  perso 
Noi  che  tignemmo  il  mondo  di  sanguigno, 

Se  fosse  amico  il  Re  dell'  universo, 
Noi  pregheremmo  lui  per  la  tua  pace, 
Poi  che  hai  pieta  del  nostro  mal  perverso. 

Di  quel  che  udire  e  che  parlar  ti  piace 
Noi  udiremo  e  parleremo  a  vui, 
Mentre  che  il  vento,  come  fa,  si  tace. 

Harvard  University. 


DRAMATIC  ASPECTS  OF  MEDIEVAL  FOLK  FESTIVALS 

IN  ENGLAND » 

By  Chables  Read  Baskebyill 


Every  student  of  life  in  the  middle  ages  will  recognize  imme- 
diately the  impossibility  of  tracing  with  any  fulness  or  detail  the 
history  of  ancient  forms  of  pageantry  and  drama  among  the  folk 
of  medieval  England.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  festival 
occasions  with  which  dramatic  or  semi-dramatic  customs  of  the 
modern  folk  are  associated  were  celebrated  in  England  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  with  an  even  greater  confusion  of  pagan  and 
Christian  elements  than  in  modern  times.  There  is  at  least  more 
evidence  than  has  yet  been  massed  proving  a  wide  vogue  of  folk 
festivals  and  games  in  varied  forms,  not  only  before  Chaucer's 
death  but  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Here  I  am  interested 
only  in  those  early  festivals  which  either  in  their  general  organiza- 
tion or  in  special  features  have  contributed  to  the  development  of 
semi-dramatic  folk  games  or  of  folk  drama.  The  nature  of  the 
celebrations  is  discussed  only  in  the  most  general  way,  no  attempt 
being  made,  with  the  meager  details  of  our  records,  to  establish 
their  exact  character,  since  supporting  evidence  for  such  a  study 
must  be  drawn  in  part  from  other  countries  than  England  and  in 
part  from  modern  folk  customs,  whereas  I  wish  to  confine  myself 
here  to  contemporary  evidence  for  England  alone. 

1  Brand,  Obsen-ations  on  the  Popular  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain 
(edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  London,  1849);  Chambers,  The  Mediaeval 
Stage;  Haddan-Stubbs,  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  Relating  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  Wilkins,  Concilia  Magnae  Britanniae  et  Hiber- 
niae;  and  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laics  and  Institutes  of  England  are  constantly 
cited  in  this  study  by  the  name  of  the  author  or  editor  only.  Other  abbrevi- 
ations employed,  usually  conventional,  are  N.  and  Q.,  with  the  series  number 
preceding,  for  Notes  and  Queries,  N.  E.  D.  for  The  New  English  Dictionary, 
R.6.  for  Rolls  Series,  etc.  In  quoting  Anglo-Saxon  I  have  used  g  for  3, 
disregarded  diacritical  marks  in  Thorpe,  and  repunctuated. 
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Doubtless  in  different  social  groups  and  different  communities 
the  stages  in  the  evolution  from  pagan  rite  toward  game  and 
drama  varied  greatly  at  any  given  time.  Yet  a  certain  advance 
toward  sophistication  and  formal  organization  into  social  pastime 
is  apparent  in  the  records  to  be  cited.  At  least  three  stages  can  be 
readily  distinguished :  first,  that  of  pagan  ritual,  still  preserved  in 
certain  folk  customs;  second,  that  in  which  festival  customs, 
sophisticated  as  a  result  of  advancing  culture  and  the  modification 
of  pagan  festivals  by  the  church,  developed  among  the  folk  as 
social  pastimes;  third,  a  stage  in  which  the  diversions  of  the 
festival  celebration  became  professionalized  through  passing  into 
the  hands  of  village  performers,  minstrels,  and  players,  and  prob- 
ably also  through  the  admixture  of  elements  from  the  repertoire  of 
medieval  entertainers.  But  prohibitions  and  satire  of  the  medieval 
period  constantly  picture  for  us  at  the  same  time  pure  paganism 
on  the  one  hand  and  social  and  professional  pastimes  on  the  other. 
In  general,  when  records  become  explicit,  the  greatest  advance 
toward  social  pastimes  is  seen  to  have  taken  place  among  the 
cultured,  and  the  most  frequent  employment  of  professional  enter- 
tainers at  festivals  to  have  been  associated  with  the  more  important 
towns.  I  believe,  however,  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  England  the 
system  of  folk  festivals  was  extensive  and  that  the  drift  toward 
the  social  and  professional  set  in  very  early.  In  that  case,  some 
at  least  of  the  season  games,  the  mummers'  plays,  and  the  song 
dramas  of  the  folk  may  have  been  in  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment in  England  between  the  sixth  and  the  tenth  centuries.  My 
feeling  is  that  by  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  games  in 
England  had  probably  developed  elaborate  mimesis,  usually  accom- 
panied by  choral  song,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  dialogue 
belonging  to  the  complex  forms  of  actual  folk  drama  found  among 
the  modern  mummers  was  the  product  of  the  centuries  from  1200 
to  1500. 

Our  accounts  of  life  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  meager  as  they 
are,  suggest  the  same  adherence  to  pagan  custom,  the  same  devotion 
to  pagan  games,  that  in  the  centers  of  Europe  called  down  the 
denunciation  of  a  long  line  of  church  fathers.  The  pagan  seasonal 
festivals  were  clearly  popular.  A  pagan  winter  festival  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  is  to  be  inferred  from  Bede's  allusion  to  ceremonies 
enacted  in  the  night  watches  in  honor  of  Modranicht,  December 
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24.2  Other  evidence  in  regard  to  European  midwinter  observances 
in  the  period  indicates  that  Modranicht  was  probably  a  tribal  feast 
of  ancestors,  with  special  rites  of  feeding  the  moires.3  Egbert's 
Penitential  of  the  eighth  century  forbids  the  celebration  of  January 
Kalends,4  and  canons  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  in  the  tenth  century 

'  De  temporum  ratione  cap.  15 :  "  Incipiebant  autem  annum  ab  octavo 
Caleitdaram  Januarianun  die,  ubi  mine  natale  Domini  celebramus.  Et 
ipsam  noctem  nunc  nobis  sacrosanetam,  tunc  gentili  vocabulo  Modranicht, 
id  est,  matrum  noctem  appellabant:  ob  causam  ut  suspicamur  ceremoni- 
arum,  quas  in  ea  pervigiles  agebant."  Conventional  Christmas  feasts  are 
indicated  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  in  Theodore's  Penitential  (see 
note  21).  Cf.  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laics  and  Institutes  of  England,  rr,  46,  for 
a  passage  in  cap.  xxxvra  of  the  spurious  (see  note  4)  Penitential  of  Theo- 
dore which  refers  to  "  Yigilias  vero  in  nocte  Dominica."  Canons  of  Edgar's 
reign  (tenth  century)  after  forbidding  songs  and  games  on  feast  days  (see 
note  13)  and  markets  or  folk-moots  on  Sunday  add:  "And  we  toereC  pest 
man  geswice  higeleasra  gewseda  &  dislicra  ger«da  &  bismorlicra  efesunga  " 
[Latin  version  has:  "  Docemus  etiam,  ut  cessent  falsa  et  stulta  colloquia, 
et  ignominiosae  tonsurae"],  which  Thorpe  translates:  "And  we  enjoin, 
that  unbecoming  garments,  and  foolish  discourses,  and  ignominious  shav- 
ings be  abstained  from"  (Thorpe,  Anc.  Laws,  n,  248-49;  Wilkins,  Concilia, 
I,  226 ) .  This  in  all  probability  refers  to  the  Christmas  revelry  and  misrule 
recorded  extensively  from  the  early  middle  ages  in  connection  with  the 
Feast  of  Fools,  etc. 

•Chambers,  Mediaeval  Stage,  I,  231  and  265-66;  n,  306.  Cf.  notes  190 
and  191  for  the  worship  of  these  or  a  kindred  group  of  goddesses  in  Eng- 
land in  the  twelfth  century  and  after. 

*  Haddan-Stubbs,  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents,  m,  424.  The 
passage  is  quoted  in  note  10  below.  In  the  so-called  Penitential  of  Theodora 
published  by  Thorpe  from  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  MS.  190,  said 
by  Haddan-Stubbs  (m,  175)  to  be  Frankish  and  to  contain  work  of  a 
period  as  late  as  the  ninth  century,  there  is  a  variant  of  this  passage  an! 
in  another  section  of  the  same  division  (cap.  xxvn)  the  following  reference 
to  a  Kalends  custom :  "  Si  quis  in  kalendas  Januarii  in  cervulo  aut  vetula 
vadit,  id  est,  in  ferarum  habitus  se  commutant  [MS.  communicant],  et 
vestiuntur  pellibus  pecudum,  et  assumunt  capita  bestiarum,"  etc.  (Anc. 
Laics,  n,  34).  Since  this  penitential  used  much  material  from  the  genuine 
penitentials  of  Theodore  and  Egbert  (Haddan-Stubbs,  m,  175,  414)  and 
bore  Theodore's  name,  it  was  probably  formed  in  large  part  from  English 
sources.  Consequently,  I  have  quoted  in  the  notes  parts  of  chapters  xxvrr 
and  xxxvm,  which  amplify  other  references  to  festival  customs  in  England. 
The  translation  into  Anglo-Saxon  of  many  of  the  penitentials  and  constitu- 
tions cited  later,  though  they  have  used  Continental  material,  justifies  the 
use  here,  for  in  all  probability  the  compilations  were  usually  made  because 
the  rules  were  applicable  to  life  and  customs  in  England. 
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inveigh  against  "  pa.  gemearr,  \>e  man  drihS  on  geares  niht." 5 
According  to  one  of  Aelfric's  homilies  the  New  Year  was  in  his 
time  observed  on  March  21,  and  it  is  said  that  "  foolish  men 
practise  manifold  divinations  on  this  day,  against  their  Christianity, 
as  if  they  could  prolong  their  life  or  their  health."6  Bede  in 
deriving  the  name  Easter  from  the  Teutonic  goddess  Eostre  refers 
to  a  spring  festival  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  preceding  the  advent 
of  Christianity.7  Pagan  feasts  early  began  to  coalesce  with  Chris- 
tian festivals,  however,  and  to  feel  the  transforming  power  of  the 
church. 

Gregory's  famous  instructions  to  Augustine  in  601  for  dealing 
with  heathen  England  first  reveal  the  hold  of  pagan  rites  upon  the 
folk,  and  the  policy  of  the  church  in  weaning  the  people  gradually 
from  their  heathen  practices.  The  fanes  of  the  pagan  gods,  says 
Gregory,  are  to  be  purified,  not  destroyed,  and  the  sacred  places  of 
the  people  are  to  be  used  for  the  new  worship.  Idols  are  to  be 
replaced  by  altars  and  relics  of  the  saints.  Even  the  oxen  once 
slain  for  a  sacrifice  to  heathen  deities  are  now  to  furnish  a  Chris- 
tian feast,  which  the  people  may  celebrate  in  arbors  made  of  boughs 
of  trees  and  built  around  the  church  whose  especial  festival  is  being 
celebrated.8     So  begin  our  accounts  of  the  spring  and  summer 

"This  passage  in  a  illst  of  pagan  practices  is  omitted  in  C.  C.  C.  C.  MS. 
201,  from  which  Wilkins  and  Thorpe  printed  these  canons,  but  it  is  given 
in  a  note  by  Thorpe  from  Bodl.  Junius  121  of  the  tenth  century  ( Anc.  Lows, 
II,  248). 

•Thorpe,  Homilies  of  Aelfric,  I,  100,  101:  "  Nu  wigliiaS  stunte  men 
menigfealde  wigelunga  on  Sisum  dsege,  mid  mieclum  gedwylde,  aefter 
hae?5enum  gewunan,  ongean  heora  cristendom,  swylce  hi  magon  heora  lif 
gelengan,  o>be  heora  gesundfulnysse."  The  homily  contains  an  account  of 
a  number  of  other  pagan  practices. 

7  Be  tempore  rdtione  cap.  15:  "  Eostur-monath,  qui  nunc  Paschalis  men- 
sis  interpretatur,  quondam  a  Dea  iillorum  quae  Eostre  vocabatur,  et  cui  in 
illo  festa  celebrabant,  nomen  habtiit:  a  cujus  nomine  nunc  Paschale  tempus 
cognominant,  consueto  antiquae  observationis  vocabulo  gaudia  novae  eolenni- 
tatis  vocantes."  Theodore  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  men- 
tions the  Easter  feasts  of  the  clergy  (see  note  21). 

8  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.  i,  30.  Cf.  Plummer's  edition,  n,  59,  for  various  refer- 
ences of  Bede  to  idols  in  England  which  show  the  wide  spread  of  fanes.  The 
early  German  procession  of  the  goddess  Nerthus  in  her  wagon  through  the 
land  bringing  festival  joy,  followed  by  the  bathing  of  the  goddess  in  a  lake 
(Tacitus,  Germania  40),  and  the  feast  of  Tamfana  (Tacitus,  Annales  I, 
51),  early  forms  apparently  of  the  widely  spread  ceremonies  for  spring  and 
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festivals  of  the  folk,  which  survive  to  modern  times  in  various  local 
celebrations,  with  arbors,  pageantry,  mimetic  dances,  song,  and 
games.  Perhaps  because  the  church  was  fighting  with  greatest 
vigor  the  darker  superstitions  and  practices  of  paganism,  we  hear 
relatively  little  at  first  about  the  festival  customs  which  she  was 
attempting  to  absorb.  But  the  admonition  of  the  Council  of 
Clovesho,  747,  that  Kogations  be  celebrated  reverently  and  not, 
according  to  the  common  custom,  with  ludi,  horse  races,  and  feasts,9 
shows  in  the  eighth  century  the  same  encroachment  of  paganism 
on  Christian  festivals  that  is  revealed  in  numerous  church  decrees 
of  a  later  period. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  early  struggle  against  paganism  was 
the  attempt  to  substitute  the  church  edifice  for  certain  types  of 
heathen  shrines.  A  large  number  of  decrees  deal  with  the  practice 
of  pagan  rites  at  stones,  wells,  and  trees.  Auguries,  divinations, 
magic  spells,  and  enchantments  are  most  frequently  mentioned  as 
features  of  the  rites  at  such  shrines.  In  Egbert's  Penitential  the 
use  of  augury  or  enchantment  and  the  uttering  of  vows  in  arbors 
are   forbidden.10     The   holding   of  wakes   at   wells   is   expressly 

autumn  respectively  (cf.  Golther,  Handbttch  der  germanischen  Mythologie, 
pp.  218  ff..  230,  456  ff.,  585  f.),  indicate  not  only  an  elaboration  of  festival 
procedure  from  the  beginning  of  the  records  of  Teutonic  life,  but  a  general 
resemblance  to  corresponding  modern  seasonal  festivals  of  the  folk.  Taci- 
tus' references  to  the  sword  dances  of  German  youths  (Germania  25)  and 
to  the  song  and  music  in  the  night  revelry  of  a  Teutonic  army  (Annates  I, 
51 )  euggeet  the  vogue  of  the  two  most  important  elements  of  the  folk  ludi, 
*ong  and  dance.  Such  records  indicate  the  type  of  festival  custom  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  brought  to  England.  Doubtless  most  of  the  records  of  north- 
west Europe  for  centuries  after  might  justly  be  used  to  throw  light  on 
early  English  customs.  When  Saxo  Granrmaticus  in  the  eleventh  century 
in  connection  with  the  description  of  a  feast  at  Upsala  speaks  of  "  effoe- 
minatos  corporum  motus  scenicosque  mimorum  plausus  ac  mollia  nolarum 
crepitacula  "  (cited  by  Golther,  op.  cit.,  p.  569  along  with  other  records  of 
dance),  the  last  possibly  a  reflection  of  dances  like  the  morris,  we  have 
details  that  are  probably  applicable  to  English  ludi,  especially  in  view  of 
the  persistency  of  folk  custom  and  in  the  light  of  the  wide  vogue  of  customs 
similar  to  those  described  here  at  all  periods  not  only  in  kindred  tribes  but 
among  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

'  Haddan-Stubbs,  m,  368 :  "  Non  admixtis  vanitatibus,  uti  mos  est  pluri- 
inie,  vel  negligentibus,  vel  imperitis,  id  est,  in  ludis  et  equorum  cursibus,  et 
epulis  majoribus." 

10  Haddan-Stubbs,  rn,  424 :  "  Auguria  vel  sortes  qui  dicuntur  false  sani> 
torum  vel  divinationibus  observare  vel  quarumcumque  scripturarum  inspec- 
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put  under  ban  by  the  church.11  Northumbrian  Priest  Laws 
prescribe  penalties  for  gatherings  at  stones,  trees,  and  wells;12 
and  canons  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  directed  against  practically  the 
same  customs,  give  additional  warning  against  heathen  songs  and 
games  of  the  devil  on  feast  days.13  Feasts  of  the  dedication  of  the 
local  church  took  the  place  of  pagan  festivities  at  local  shrines,1* 

tione  futura  promittunt,  vel  votum  voverit  in  arbore  vel  in  qualibefc  re  ex- 
cepto  aecclesiam,  si  olerici  vel  laici,  excommunicentur,"  etc. 

"  Caraios  et  divinos  precantatores,  filecteria  etiam  diabolica  vel  erbas  vel 
facino  suis  vel  sibi  inpendere  vel  V.  feria  in  honore  Jovis  vel  Kalendaa 
Januarias  secundum  paganam  causam  honorare,"  etc. 

11  The  penitential  printed  by  Wilkins  and  Thorpe  (with  division  into 
"Confessional"  and  "Penitential")  as  Egbert's,  of  which  the  first  and 
last  parts  are  apparently  derived  from  English  sources  and  the  other  three 
are  adapted  from  the  penitential  of  Halitgar  of  Cambrai  ( Haddan-Stubbs, 
in,  413-16),  has  in  the  English  portion:  "  G-if  hwa  hlytas  oooe  hwatunga 
bega  oS5e  his  waeccan  set  senigum  wylle  hsebbe"  (Thorpe,  Anc.  Laws,  II, 
210;  Wilkins,  I,  137).  The  dubious  sections  prescribe  penance,  "  Gif  bwylc 
man  his  aelmessan  gehate  o$Se  hringe  to  hwylcon  wylle  ot5Se  to  stane 
otSt5e  to  treowe  otSSe  to  aenigum  otSrum  gesceaftum "  (Thorpe,  n,  190; 
Wilkins,  I,  131).  Cf.  also  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws  of  Canute,  Wilkins,  I, 
306,  and  notes  12  and  13  below.  In  the  spurious  penitential  of  Theodore, 
cap.  xxvn  has  decrees  against  all  forms  of  paganism,  including  worship  of 
trees,  stones,  and  wells  (Thorpe,  n,  32-34) .  Surveys  of  (the  paganism  of  the 
period  are  found  in  Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  i,  chap,  xn  (mythology) 
and  App.  F  (quotations  from  the  decrees,  charms,  etc.),  and  in  Fischer, 
Aberglaube  unter  den  Angel- Sachsen. 

M  Wilkins,  I,  220  (Thorpe,  n,  298)  :  "G-if  fripgeard  sy  on  hwses  lande 
abuton  stan  oppe  treow  oppe  welle  oJ>)>e  swilces  ffinige  fleard,"  etc. 

u  Wilkins,  I,  226  (Thorpe,  II,  248)  :  "XVI.  And  we  lseraS  part  preosta 
gehwilc  cristendom  geornlice  arsere,  &  aelcne  hsependom  mid  ealle  adwasce, 
&  forbeode  wilweorbunga  &  licwiglunga  &  hwata  &  galdra  &  manweorbunga 
&  8a  gemearr  Se  man  t5rif J?  on  mislicum  gewiglungum  &  on  fyrpe  &  on 
hlottum  &  on  ellenum  &  eac  on  oprum  mislicum  treowum  &  on  stanum  & 
on  manegum  mistlioum  gedwimerum  8e  man  on  dreogap  fela  t5aer  Se  hi 
nane  scoldan. 


"  XVIII.  And  we  la?rap  pwt  man  geswice  freols  dagum  ha?penra  leopa  & 
deofles  gamena." 

MCf.  Chambers,  i,  114,  n.  2,  for  the  early  celebrations  in  honor  of  the 
dedication  of  the  churches  and  for  the  wakes  in  connection  with  them.  Cf. 
Theodore's  Capitula  in  Thorpe,  II,  84,  for  a  reference  to  wakes  in  pagan 
ritual:  "Qui  nocturna  sacrificia  dapmonum  celebraverint,  vel  incantationi- 
bus  daemones  invocaverint,  capite  puniantur." 
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but  wild  merrymaking  at  these  church  wakes  was  the  price  paid 
for  the  partial  elimination  of  paganism.  According  to  the  picture 
which  Aelfric  draws  for  us,  mad  drinking,  foolish  pastimes,  and 
wanton  speech  marked  the  church  wakes.15 

The  great  events  in  the  life  of  the  individual — birth,  marriage, 
death — were  also  occasions  for  pagan  ritualism  and  festival 
merriment.  Witchcraft  and  charms  in  connection  with  birth  are 
denounced  in  the  Penitential  of  Egbert.16  In  970  the  canons  of 
Aelfric  forbid  superstitious  regard  for  the  body  of  the  dead,  pagan 
songs  and  loud  outcries,  and  eating  or  drinking  where  the  body 
lies,  lest  the  paganism  that  prevails  in  the  wakes  prove  infectious.17 
The  word  bride-ale,  which  became  fixed  in  the  language  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,18  is  the  best  evidence  that  marriage  was  the 
occasion  for  feasting  and  the  merrymaking  that  inevitably  goes 
with  the  feast.  Love  rites,  which  according  to  modern  folk  custom 
might  be  expected  on  many  of  the  festival  occasions  that  have  been 
surveyed,  are  indicated  in  the  period  chiefly  by  decrees  against 
inducing  love  with  charms  and  sorceries,  especially  through  the 

*  See  Aelfric's  letter  to  Bishop  Wulf sinus  (Fehr,  Die  Hirtenbriefe 
Aelfrics  in  Bibliothek  der  angelsachsischen  Prosa,  rx,  25,  §  107)  :  "Nu  do8 
men  swa-peah  dyslice  for  oft,  \><Bt  hi  willaS  wacian  and  wodlice  drincan 
binnan  Godes  huse  and  bysmorlice  plegian  and  gegaf-spracum  Godes  hus 
gffylan."  Canons  of  Edgar's  reign,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
forbid  revelry  at  church  wakes :  "  And  we  laraS  p<rt  man  at  ciric-waeccan 
?wiCe  gedreoh  si  &  georne  gebidde,  &  anig  gedrinc  <t  anig  unnit  par  ne 
dreoge  "  (Thorpe,  n,  250;  Wilkins,  I,  227).  The  spurious  penitential  of 
Theodore  has :  "  VigiKas  vero  in  nocte  Dominica,  aut  in  natale  Sanctorum, 
in  nullo  alio  loco,  nisi  in  acclesia,  observare  debent "  (Thorpe,  n,  46). 

"Wilkins,  I,  138  (Thorpe,  u,  210)  :  "  Gif  heo  [wifman]  tilap  hire  cilde 
mid  anigum  wiccecrafte  oppe  aet  wega  gelaton  &  8urh  Ca  eorpan  tihp,  eala 
pop*  ys  mycel  hapenscype."  This  passage  is  found  in  the  part  of  the  peni- 
tential supposedly  drawn  from  English  sources. 

"Thorpe,  rr,  356-58  (Wilkins,  i,  255):  "Ge  ne  scylan  faegnigan  forS- 
farenra  manna,  ne  pcpf  lie  gesecan  but  on  eow  mann  latSige  par-to;  panne 
ge  par-to  gelaSode  syn,  ponne  forbeode  ge  pa  haoenan  sangas  para  lawedra 
rr.anna  &  heora  hludan  cheahchetunga ;  ne  ge  sylfe  ne  eton  ne  ne  drincon 
par  )>cet  lie  inne  liS,  pe  las  pe  ge  syndon  efen-lace  pas  haSenscipes  pe  hy 
par  begaS."'  The  reference  to  songs  in  like-wakes  is  repeated  in  Aelfric's 
letter  to  Wulfsinus  (ed.  Fehr,  p.  25;  see  note  15).  In  Theodore's  Peni- 
tential, 668-690,  the  burning  of  grain  in  the  presence  of  the  dead  for  the 
protection  of  the  living  and  of  the  house  is  forbidden  (Haddan-Stubbs,  m, 
190). 

*  N.  E.  D.,  s.  v. 
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preparation  of  food  or  drink.19  Judicium  dementis,  supposedly 
Anglo-Saxon  and  assigned  to  the  late  seventh  century,20  contains 
a  decree  against  desecrating  the  churches  by  dancing  or  singing 
love  songs  on  festival  occasions.  In  the  customs  here  rebuked  we 
may  have  a  survival  of  an  ancient  love  festival  of  the  spring,  in 
which  the  church  has  replaced  the  pagan  shrine. 

The  compromises  of  the  church  with  paganism  were  not  confined 
to  the  folk  but  extended  to  the  clergy.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century  Theodore,  though  he  attacked  the  folk  ludi  where  pagan 
ritual  survived,  excused  from  penance  the  presbyter  or  diaconus 
who  had  imbibed  too  much  as  a  result  of  the  joy  of  Christmas, 
Easter,  or  any  of  the  feasts  of  the  saints,  especially  if  he  had  not 
taken  more  than  was  decreed  by  his  superior.21  Theodore's  contem- 
porary Aldhelm,  as  will  be  shown  later,  was  a  lover  of  popular 
song  and  minstrelsy.     At  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  we 

"Cf.  Theodore's  Penitential,  Haddan-Stubbs,  in,  182,  188;  Egbert's  Peni- 
tential, Wilkins,  I,  121,  137,  and  Thorpe,  II,  155,  209;  and  the  spurious 
penitential  of  Theodore,  Thorpe,  n,  33. 

10  Cf.  Haddan^tubbs,  in,  226-27,  and  Chambers,  I,  162,  note  continued 
from  p.  161.  The  decree  reads:  "Si  quis  in  quacunque  festivitate  ad  eccle- 
siam  veniens  pallat  foris,  aut  saltat,  aut  cantat  orationes  amatorias  .  .  . 
exeammunicetur." 

21  Haddan-Stubbs,  in,  177:  If  one  "pro  gaudio  in  Natale  Domini  aut  in 
Pascha  aut  pro  alicujus  Sanctorum  commemoratione  faciebat,  et  tunc  plus 
non  accipit  quam  decretum  est  a  senioribus,  nihil  nocet.  Si  Episcopus 
juberit,  non  nocet  illi,  nisi  ipse  similiter  faciat."  This  may  be  a  reflection 
of  obligatory  drinking  at  feasts.  Bede  in  his  account  of  Caedmon  (Hist. 
Eccles.  iv,  24)  reveals  the  fact  that  each  person  was  required  to  sing  in 
turn  at  Anglo-Saxon  feasts.  For  the  survival  of  obligatory  drinking  see 
notes  219,  220.  Cf.  4  N.  and  Q.,  X,  312,  for  a  modern  "sermon  joyeux" 
recited  'by  a  man  who  could  not  sing  his  song  in  Sussex  feasts.  Theodore's 
approval  of  talismans  (Haddan-Stubbs,  in,  198:  "  Demonium  sustinenti 
licet  petras  et  holera  habere  sine  incantatione  " )  is  in  keeping  with  the 
general  superstitions  of  the  period  as  revealed  in  the  charms  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  His  attacks  on  paganism  were  directed  at  the  "  Cultura  Idolorum  " 
fpp.  189-90). 

The  spurious  penitential  of  Theodore  repeats  the  passage  on  drinking  at 
the  feasts  but  adds  the  following  attack  on  ludi  which  seems  to  embody  the 
attitude  of  a  later  period:  "  Jocationes,  et  saltationes,  et  *circum,  vel 
cantica  turpia  et  luxuriosa,  vel  *lusa  diabolica,  nee  ad  ipsas  secclesias,  nee 
in  domibus,  nee  in  plateis,  nee  ullo  loco  alio  facere  prsesumant;  quia  hoc 
de  paganorum  consuetudine  remansit "  (Thorpe,  n,  31,  cap.  xxvi;  46,  cap. 
xxxvni ;  a  marginal  note  states  that  the  starred  words  are  as  in  the  MS. ) . 
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find  the  church  attempting  to  check  anuses  that  may  well  have 
been  fostered  by  the  early  liberality  of  churchmen.  A  number  of 
orders  ate  extant  against  priests'  engaging  in  feasts  at  taverns  or 
taking  part  in  festival  songs,  especially  at  ales.22  Dunstan  in  the 
eleventh  century  was  accused  of  sorcery  and  of  a  love  for  "  the 
vain  songs  of  ancient  heathendom,  the  trifling  legends,  the  funeral 
chants."  " 

Professional  entertainers,  too,  prevailed  during  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period.  Chambers  has  brought  together  a  number  of  church 
decrees  showing  their  invasion  of  the  religious  houses.24  For 
example,  as  early  as  679  a  council  at  Eome  enjoins  the  English 
clergy  against  permitting  themselves  to  be  entertained  by  musi- 
cians, joci,  and  ludi.  The  Council  of  Clovesho,  747,  forbids  the 
monasteries  to  receive  poets,  musicians,  and  scurri.  Alcuin  in  797 
writes  the  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne  that  the  cleTics  would  do  well  to 
interest  themselves  in  religious  works  rather  than  in  histriones, 
pagan  songs  (carmina  gentium),  and  the  rabble  of  those  who  make 
merry  in  public  places.  In  969  King  Edgar  deplores  the  fact  that 
the  houses  of  the  clergy  have  become  the  abode  of  histriones,  and 
a  place  where  mimi  sing  and  dance  25 — an  early  suggestion  of  the 
song  and  dance  drama  so  popular  later. 

In  general  we  should  expect  the  extant  literature  and  records  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  disregard  very  largely  such  phases  of  life  as 
are  represented  by  festival  and  pastime  among  the  folk.    The  life 

"Canons  ol  Edgar's  reign,  about  960,  Thorpe,  n,  256  (Wilkins,  I,  228)  : 
"  ]>cet  ffinig  preost  ne  Ibeo  ealu-scop  ne  on  amige  wisa  gliwige  mid  him-selfum, 
oJ>[l?e  mid]  oSram  mannum";  Northumbrian  Priest  laws,  Thorpe,  n,  298 
(Wilkins,  i,  220) :  "  Gif  preost  oferdruneen  lunge  o>]>e  gliman  op]>e  eala- 
ecop  wuroe,  gebete  pcet " ;  order  of  994  against  priests'  haunting  taverns, 
Wilkins,  I,  225;  decree  of  Council  of  London,  1102,  Wilkins,  I,  382:  "Ut 
presbyteri  non  eant  ad  potationes  nee  ad  pinnas  hibant." 

"Cummere,  Germanic  Origins,  p.  470.  Cf.  Jour.  Brit.  Arch.  Assn.,  xxxn, 
325,  for  a  relatively  late  popular  song — date  and  source  are  not  given — 
which  represents  Dunstan's  famous  conflicts  with  devils  as  reflections  of 
drunkenness  and  lechery. 

"Mediaeval  Stage,  I,  31-32. 

""Oratio  Edgari  Regis  pro  Monachatu  Propagando"  (Wilkins,  I,  246)  : 
"  ut  jam  domus  clericorum  putentur  prostibula  meretricum,  conciliabulum 
histrionum.  Ibi  aleae,  ibi  saltus  et  cantus,  ibi  usque  ad  medium  noctis 
spatium  protractae  in  clamore  et  horrore  vigiliae  .  .  .  mimi  cantant  et 
saltant." 
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reflected  is  either  that  of  the  aristocratic  warrior  class,  who  were 
in  the  main  scornful  of  frivolous  pastime,  or  of  the  religious  classes, 
who  were  busy  combating  all  relics  of  paganism.  The  charms 
remain  our  fullest  record  of  the  paganism  of  England,  and  they 
have  survived  through  the  triumphant  superstition  of  even  the 
churchmen.  They  represent  only  the  magic  of  pagan  religion  to 
the  virtual  exclusion  of  those  phases  of  group  worship,  such  as 
procession,  dance,  and  feast,  out  of  which  most  folk  drama  grew. 
Yet  the  charms  apparently  illustrate  the  vogue  of  song  in  pagan 
rites  and  in  a  few  oases — notably  in  that  of  the  charm  for  plowed 
land — the  elaboration  of  mimesis.  We  need  not  assume,  then,  that 
the  development  of  pagan  ritual  into  festival  and  social  pastime 
among  the  folk  is  adequately  pictured  in  our  scant  records. 

The  inadequacy  of  our  knowledge  is  now  and  then  brought  home 
to  us  by  a  chance  glimpse  of  social  life  in  this  first  great  epoch  of 
a  distinctly  English  civilization.  The  life  of  St.  Aldhelm  illustrates 
the  point  as  early  as  the  seventh  century.  Aldhelm,  a  member  of 
the  royal  family  of  the  West  Saxons,  was  expert  in  all  kinds  of 
music.  He  composed  poems  and  songs  in  the  English  speech  and 
sang  or  recited  them.  William  of  Malmesbury  tells  us  that  a 
"  trivial "  song  which  was  sung  by  the  populace  in  his  own  day 
had  been  recorded  by  Alfred  as  one  of  the  compositions  of 
Aldhelm — our  first  record  of  a  popular  song  in  England,  though 
unfortunately  the  song  itself  is  not  known.  (It  is  significant  that 
Alfred,  who  is  said  by  William  of  Malmesbury  to  have  testified — in 
a  book  now  lost — to  the  gifts  of  Aldhelm,  was  himself  so  expert 
as  a  minstrel  that  he  could  penetrate  the  camps  of  the  Danes  in  the 
minstrel  role.)  Aldhelm  made  use  of  his  gifts  in  his  ministry. 
When  the  common  people  neglected  the  church  service,  Aldhelm 
placed  himself,  "  quasi  artem  cantitandi  professum,"  on  a  bridge 
by  which  they  passed,  and  as  they  gathered  to  hear  his  singing,  he 
introduced  words  of  scripture  in  his  frivolous  songs  (inter  ludicra). 
The  folk,  probably  without  rebuke,  honored  him  with  their  own 
song  and  dance.  On  his  triumphal  return  from  Eome  early  in  the 
eighth  century,  not  only  did  a  procession  of  the  clergy  meet  him 
with  song  and  incense,  but  part  of  the  laity  danced  to  their  choreae 
while  others  expressed  their  joy  by  the  varied  motions  of  their 
bodies.26  A  second  illustration  is  furnished  by  a  picture  of  a  female 

^■Cf.   William  of  Malmesbury,   Oesta  Pontificum  Anglorum    (R.  S.),  p. 
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dancer  found  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  school  book  of  the  tenth  century.27 
In  elaboration  of  costume,  especially  the  filmy  dress,  and  in  the 
harmonious  control  of  the  dancer's  hands,  body,  and  feet,  our  more 
elaborate  ballets  of  modern  times  could  hardly  surpass  the  art  that 
is  suggested  by  the  drawing.  Perhaps  the  tastes  and  amusements 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  even  among  the  upper  classes,  were  not  essen- 
tially different  from  those  of  the  English  a  few  centuries  later. 

Before  passing  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  a  fact  that  seems  to  me  significant  for  the  development  of 
folk  festival.  From  the  reign  of  King  Alfred  till  the  eve  of  the 
Reformation  the  holiday  privileges  of  the  English  people  were  from 
time  to  time  expressly  recognized.  The  legislation  of  the  church 
in  regard  to  Sundays  and  festivals  from  an  early  period  of  church 
history  in  England  favored  the  development  of  holiday  privileges. 
Orders  against  work  were  constantly  issued.  They  also  forbade 
markets  and  folk  moots,  but  it  is  clear  from  later  history  that  they 
were  futile  in  this  respect.  Equally  frequent  were  others  against 
arrests,  trials,  and  ordeals  on  Sunday  or  festival  days ;  and  thefts, 
murders,  and  other  crimes  committed  on  holidays  were  punished 
with  double  severity.28  By  the  ninth  century  at  least  even  the 
common  man  followed  his  holiday  pursuits  with  immunity. 

336.  On  the  basis  of  a  book  by  Alfred,  William  of  Malmesbury  says, 
"  Poesim  Anglicam  posse  faeere,  cantum  componere,  eadem  apposite  \s\ 
canere  vel  dicere.  Denique  commemorat  Elfredus,  carmen  triviale,  quod 
adhuc  vulgo  cantitatur,  Aldelmum  fecisse.''  In  this  connection  occurs  the 
account  of  his  gathering  the  folk  by  minstrelsy,  to  teach  them.  On  pp. 
373-74  is  the  account  of  his  return  from  Rome :  "  Venienti  occursum  est 
ubique  magna  pompa,  longo  apparatu  salutantium.  Religiosorum  alii  suavi 
cantu  mulcent  aera,  alii  lignum  Domini  praeferunt,  alii  odoris  thimiamatibus 
vias  affitiunt.  Laicorum  pars  pedibus  plaudunt  choreas;  pars  diversis  cor- 
poris gestibus  internas  pandunt  lsetitias."  Cf.  7  N.  and  Q.,  rx,  381-82  for  a 
comparison  of  this  procession  with  the  Echternach  processional  Whitsun 
dance.    See  also  note  94. 

**  Given  in  Leach,  Schools  of  Medieval  England,  p.  62. 

18  Church  decrees  and  national  laws  that  cover  some  or  all  of  these  de- 
tails are  very  frequent  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the  laws  of  some  of  the 
later  kings  being  very  comprehensive.  Cf.  Haddan-Stubbs,  m,  186  (Theo- 
dore's Penitential)  and  367  (Council  of  Clovesho) ;  Thorpe,  i,  64  (Laws  of 
Alfred),  170,  172  (Edward  and  Guthrum),  320,  326,  344  (Ethelred),  402. 
404,  n,  525-26,  536-37  (Cnut),  n,  248  (Canons  of  Edgar's  reign),  298 
(Northumbrian  Priest  Laws)  ;  Bateson,  Borough  Customs,  Selden  Soc.,  n, 
46   (list  for  Chester  from  Domesday  Book,  1086,  of  festivals  on  which  the 
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In  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws  of  Alfred,  876,  are  enumerated  the 
days  of  remission  for  free  men,  slaves  being  excepted.  They  are 
the  twelve  days  of  Christmas,  the  day  that  Christ  overcame  the 
devil,  St.  Gregory's  day,  seven  days  before  Easter  and  seven  after, 
one  day  for  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  a  full  week  before 
the  feast  of  Mary  in  the  autumn,  one  day  before  the  celebration  of 
All  Saints,  and  the  four  Wednesdays  in  the  four  ember  weeks.29 
Ethelred  prescribes  fast  and  feast  as  the  order  of  the  festivals,  and 
proclaims  general  peace  and  concord,  with  no  ordeals  or  oaths  and 
no  collection  of  debts.30  Edward  the  Confessor  proclaims  peace, 
and  freedom  to  go  and  come,  at  the  feasts  that  Alfred  mentions 
and  many  others — Ascension  and  Pentecost,  various  saints'  days, 
feasts  of  dedication  of  churches,  etc.31  Early  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I  (1274-6)  the  men  of  King's  Kipton,  Huntingdonshire, 
brought  suit  against  the  Abbot  of  Ramsey  in  an  attempt  to  free 
themselves  from  some  of  their  manorial  duties.  Among  these 
was  the  obligation  to  plow  for  the  lord  every  Friday,  "unless  a 
feast  day  interfere  and  in  that  case  taking  the  whole  year  one 
feast  shall  be  reckoned  to  the  lord  and  the  next  to  the  said  men, 
saving  fifteen  days  at  the  feast  of  Christmas  and  eight  days  at 
Easter  and  eight  at  Pentecost,"  an  arrangement  that  dated  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  II,  the  great  grandfather  of  Edward  I.82 
Rather  late  for  the  period  to  be  discussed,  but  very  significant  in 
its  indication  of  the  continuity  of  English  festival  customs  and  of 
the  privilege  allowed  the  individual,  is  a  decree  of  the  Corporation 
of  Great  Grimsby  in  1481,  according  to  which  "  no  man  nor  woman 
shall  be  arest  for  dett  wHn  any  sewtwarre  or  Burges  howse  of 
the  forsede  town,  nor  for  dett,  nor  for  trespass,  on  thies  daies 
undir  written,  viz.,  from  Zelle  Even  that  none  be  runge  unto  the 

shedding  of  blood  was  especially  reprehensible;  of.  also  pp.  47-49  and  i, 
173);  etc. 

"Wilkins,  I,  194;  Thorpe,  i,  92,  and  n,  457. 

80  Thorpe,  I,  308. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  443. 

"iMaitland,  Select  Pleas  in  Manorial  Courts,  Selden  Society,  1888, 1,  102-3. 
Cf.  Wilkins,  Concilia,  i,  677-78,  Constitutions  of  Bishop  Chanteloup,  for  the 
list  of  festival  days  to  be  observed  in  Worcester  in  1240  (certain  of  these 
days  to  be  observed  by  all  except  plowmen)  ;  and  n,  711,  for  a  fourteenth 
century  list  of  Ralph,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Such  lists  are  met  not 
infrequently. 
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day  aftyr  Plugh  day,  Candlemas  day,  fastynggangeven,  from  prime 
forward,  from  Schere  Thoresdy  at  morne  unto  the  day  senyt,  all 
Crose  weyke,  the  iij  holydais  in  Penticost,  Corpus  Xpi  day,  Saynt 
Austyn  day,  nor  none  shall  pay  tolle  that  day,  or  Mydsomer  Even, 
nor  on  Saynt  Petir  even,  from  none  be  range  of  Mary  Magdelyn, 
from  none  be  range  nor  of  hir  day ;  but  yff  any  do  trespas  or  take 
any  thyng  and  agrese  not  w*  the  parte  thai  shalbe  arrest."  33  A 
Lincoln  order  for  Christmas  of  the  same  year  proclaims  the 
freedom  of  all  to  pursue  "honeste  mirth  and  gam  sportis." 34 
Whatever  control  the  church  may  have  attempted  to  exercise  over 
its  flock  during  the  festival  season,  however  much  of  the  time  may 
have  been  given  over  to  fairs  and  markets,  it  is  clear  that  from 
an  early  date  the  folk  had  elaborate  festival  periods  and  that 
tradition  in  this  matter  did  not  change  greatly  for  many  centuries 
except  in  the  decay  or  the  splitting  up  of  the  autumn  festival 
period,  which  during  the  middle  ages  was  largely  absorbed  by 
Christmas  on  the  one  hand  or  by  the  midsummer  festivals  on  the 
other. 

The  completion  of  a  certain  transformation  in  English  life,  the 
beginning  of  the  modern  world  in  the  broader  sense,  is  represented 
in  the  era  following  the  Xorman  Conquest,  with  the  enormous 
increase  in  wealth  and  trade,  with  the  development  of  court,  guild, 
puy,  and  other  organizations  of  social  life,  with  the  outburst  of 
great  vernacular  literatures — French,  Anglo-French,  and  English — 
and  with  the  full  tide  of  new  dramatic  impulses  as  seen  in  mystery, 
miracle,  and  procession.  Yet  the  drama  which  descended  to  later 
times  among  the  common  people  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  funda- 
mentally a  product  of  the  new  civilization  introduced  by  courtly 
lords  and  their  retainers.  The  body  of  Anglo-Saxon  ritual  brought 
over  from  the  Continent — probably  modified  by  the  non-Aryan, 
the  Celtic,  and  the  Roman  civilizations  which  preceded  the  Teutons 

'Hist.  MS8.  Com.,  xrv,  App.  vm,  267-68.  Of.  p.  271  for  a  similar  order 
in  1495  in  regard  to  "  the  market  day." 

MIbid.,  p.  23.  and  Bateson,  Borough  Customs,  n,  48.  The  order  states 
that  from  St.  Thomas'  Day  to  Twelfth  Day  after  "  the  mayr  of  this  cite  be 
his  officers  hathe  proclamyd  the  prewalege  gyrthe,  and  the  solempnite  of 
the  fest  of  the  byrth  of  oure  Lord  .  .  .  evere  franchest  man  and  denyssen 
inhabite  -within  this  cite  schall  have  free  liberte  and  sayffegarde  in  honest 
mirth  and  gam  sportis  to  goo  or  doe  -what  hym  pleys  "  without  fear  of 
arrest. 
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on  the  island,  and  later  by  incursions  of  Danes — had  apparently 
before  the  Conquest  already  passed  finally  from  the  realm  of 
worship  to  the  realm  of  play  under  the  pressure  of  ecclesiastical 
attacks.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  as  the  wealth  and  culture  of 
England  increased,  the  pastimes  of  the  people  multiplied  even 
before  the  Norman  invasion. 

II 

It  is  with  the  stabilizing  of  English  life  under  the  Norman 
kings,  however,  that  records  become  sufficient  in  number  and 
specific  enough  to  offer  some  basis  for  a  history  of  medieval 
popular  drama  in  England.  In  particular,  records  of  folk  life 
begin  to  appear  in  the  swelling  volume  of  native  Latin  literature, 
especially  in  the  works  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury  and  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis.  Thus  many  a  folk  custom  significant  for  drama,  though 
probably  fixed  for  centuries,  can  be  spoken  of  simply  as  existing  in 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 

On  the  whole  the  assumption  seems  warranted,  that  the  process 
by  which  pagan  ritual  became  folk  pastime  or  drama  had  reached 
its  final  stage  by  1200.  In  the  period  from  1200  to  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  folk  drama  flourished  in  England,  developing 
those  features  which  later  contributed  to  popular  farce  and  the 
Elizabethan  stage  jig,  and  taking  on  much  the  forms  in  which  it 
has  survived  to  modern  times  in  singing  games  and  mummers' 
plays.  Without  any  attempt  to  make  a  detailed  survey  of  the 
period  I  should  like  first  to  emphasize,  primarily  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  dramatic,  the  folk  element  in  the  more  important 
seasonal  festivals  35  that  were  appropriated  by  church  and  state. 

In  the  Christmas  revelry  which  during  the  middle  ages  had 
such  an  extensive  vogue  throughout  Europe,  folk  custom  undoubt- 
edly played  a  large  part,  though  the  sports  were  consciously 
reworked  and  were  elaborated  with  great  splendor  among  the  upper 
classes.  The  elements  are  not  easily  disentangled.  Boy  bishops, 
lords  of  misrule,  lords  of  Christmas,  abbots  of  unreason,  and  kings 
of  Twelfth  Night  are  accepted  as  survivals  from  midwinter  Satur- 

"  "  Brand  Material  "  in  Folk-Lore,  volumes  XXVI,  xxvn,  and  xxviu,  gives 
in  outline  form  the  best  general  view  of  the  survivals  of  folk  customs  and 
games  in  Great  Britain  and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  festivals  considered 
in  this  article  are  celebrated. 
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nalia  remodeled  in  monasteries,  schools,  and  courts.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Eoman  Saturnalia  and  Kalends  feast 
coalesced  with  northern  tribal  feasts  which  occurred  from  the 
beginning  of  Xovember  to  midwinter,  and  that  with  the  Christian 
era  these  winter  celebrations  shifted  in  part  to  the  festivals  of  the 
Christmas  period.36  From  the  point  of  view  of  drama  probably 
the  most  important  contribution  to  the  winter  celebrations  was  the 
pagan  ritual  looking  toward  the  coming  of  a  new  season  of  plenty. 
Early  pagan  conceptions  of  the  year  as  beginning  with  winter,  and 
later  conceptions  of  the  turn  of  the  year  near  the  winter  solstice 3T 
caused  the  development  of  rituals  for  renewing  the  season  of 
plenty  and  for  securing  the  prosperity  of  the  tribe.  Such  is  the 
origin  of  the  widespread  customs  of  expelling  the  old  year38  or 
putting  it  to  death  symbolically,  of  enacting  a  contest  between 
representatives  of  the  old  and  the  new,  and  of  bringing  in  the  new 
year  with  divinations,  with  placation  of  ancestors  and  daemones 
through  sacrifices,  wassails,  gifts,  and  feasts,  and  with  processions 
of  skin-clad  mummers  led  by  cervulus  or  hobby-horse  or  other 
symbolic  figures.39 

The  expulsion,  or  "  forthdrove,"  and  wassail  as  features  of  the 
medieval  English  Christmas  are  recorded  for  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
in  1369-70  and  1401-2.40  The  debate  between  the  representatives 
of  the  two  seasons  in  Conflictus  verts  et  hiemis  of  the  early  ninth 
century,41  sometimes  ascribed  to  Alcuin,  and  many  dialogues  and 
farces  on  the  subject  in  the  middle  ages  doubtless  reflect  debates 
and  contests  such  as  have  survived  in  folk  custom  in  many  parts 
of  Europe.42    A  more  definite  form  of  the  death  of  the  old  year  or 

*  Chambers,  i,  232,  247 ;  Miles,  Christmas  in  Ritual  and  Tradition,  165  ff. 

*  Chambers,  i,  228,  234  ff. 

14  Cf.  Chambers,  n,  304  f.  for  a  reference  in  an  eighth  century  homily, 
probably  Frankish,  to  the  pagan  "  qui  in  mense  Februaris  hibernum  credit 
expellere." 

"  Chambers.  I,  chaps,  vi,  xi,  xn. 

"Hist.  MS8.  Com.,  xrv,  App.  vra,  p.  124: 

"  1369-70.    Item,  forthdrove  et  Wasseil  ijs." 

"  1401-2.    In  furthedrove  et  Wosshayle  ad  Nat.  [Domini],  ijs." 

°  Cf.  Allen,  Mod.  Phil.,  vn,  30  for  its  style  as  "  apparently  reminiscent 
of  its  popular  source." 

**See  Jacobsen,  La  Comedie  en  France  au  Moyen-Age,  pp.  37  ff.;  Frazer, 
The  Dying  God,  pp.  254  ff.;  Chambers,  I,  80,  n.  1,  187;  etc. 
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conquest  by  an  opponent  is  found  in  the  Christmas  plays  of  the 
modern  mummers.  The  simulated  beheading  occurs  in  sword 
dances  and  in  the  Revesby  Sword  Play.*3  The  contest  is  a  feature 
of  the  very  common  St.  George  plays.  In  Gawayne  and  the  Grene 
Knight,  line  683,  where  the  beheading  of  the  Green  Knight  is 
compared  to  a  Christmas  game,  we  have  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
some  form  of  such  a  folk  representation  was  known  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  as  a  Christmas  game.  In  London  at 
least  there  must  have  been  an  extensive  development  of  Christmas 
mumming  during  the  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  centuries.44 
An  order  of  1334  against  night  walkers  forbids  mummers  to  visit 
the  homes  of  Londoners  disguised  either  with  false  faces  or  other- 
wise.45 The  order  against  disguise  at  Christmas  is  repeated  in 
1393,  1405,  and  1418.46  In  the  last  case  various  classes  of  persons 
and  types  of  performances  are  specified  to  make  the  regulation 
more  sweeping.  It  is  ordered  that  "no  manere  persone,  of  what 
astate,  degre,  or  condicioun  p&t  euere  he  be,  duryng  £>is  holy  tyme 
of  Cristemes  be  so  hardy  in  eny  wyse  to  walk  by  nyght  in  eny 
manere  mommyng,  pleyes,  enterludes,  or  eny  o(?er  disgisynges  with 
eny  feynyd  berdis,  peyntid  viseTS,  diffourmyd  or  colourid  visages 
in  eny  wise."  This  decree  designates  every  type  of  popular 
pageantry  and  play,  and  in  the  matter  of  disguise  includes  even 
the  painted  face  of  the  modern  mummer.  Not  long  afterwards, 
1451-2,  the  specific  name  "  Christmasse  play  "  is  given  to  the  per- 
formance of  village  players  at  Tintinhull,  Somerset.47 

Details  of  the  Christmas  feast  are  seldom  available  till  late  in  the 
middle  ages  or  in  the  Renaissance,  but  it  need  not  be  supposed  that 
the  elaborate  feasts  of  fools  and  performances  of  boy  bishops  — 
which  are  not  considered  here — supplanted  the  revelry  of  the  folk. 

41  Manly,  Specimens  of  the  Pre-Shaksperean  Drama,  i,  296  ff.  Cf .  Machyn's 
Diary,  Camden  Soc,  p.  33  for  a  sixteenth  century  example. 

"Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England  (1876),  pp.  238 
and  239,  reproduces  fourteenth  century  drawings  in  England  representing 
mummers  in  processions  disguised  with  animal  heads,  clearly  for  social 
pastime.    See  also  the  skin-clad  figures  on  p.  345  from  the  same  manuscript. 

43  Riley,  Memorials  of  London,  p.  193. 

48  Ibid.,  pp.  534,  561,  669.     See  Chambers,  I,  393-94. 

47  Hobhouse,  Church-Wardens'  Accounts,  Somerset  Record  Soc,  p.  184:  an 
entry  of  the  receipt  of  6s.  %d.  from  five  men  "  de  increments  unius  ludi 
voeati  Christmasse  play." 
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The  right  of  gestum,  for  example,  that  is,  the  right  of  the  folk  in 
the  service  of  the  lord  to  demand  a  feast  at  the  lord's  expense,** 
must  have  furnished  many  an  occasion  for  merrymaking  at  Christ- 
mas. Thus  in  1304  Lord  de  Grey  made  a  payment  toward  the  ex- 
pense of  a  feast  for  his  carters  and  other  servants  during  the  festival 
of  St.  Nicholas.49  At  King's  Lynn  twenty  pence  was  paid  in  1370-1 
to  minstrels  and  dancers  at  Christmas.50  These  may  have  been  pro- 
fessionals, but  the  villagers  here  seem  to  have  been  active  in  holiday 
celebrations,  as  will  appear  later.  During  the  fourteenth  century 
various  payments  for  Christmas  festivities  were  made  to  histriones 
at  Durham.51  The  players  are  so  commonly  entered  as  the  king's 
or  some  noble's  that  in  cases  where  a  patron's  name  is  lacking  vil- 
lage performers  may  be  intended,  especially  if  the  amount  be  small 
— for  example,  12d.  to  histriones  "  ad  Xatale  "  in  1334-5  as  against 
the  frequent  payment  of  6s.  8d. — for  in  ensuing  centuries  village 
players  received  very  small  sums  in  the  houses  of  the  great.  Such 
payments,  I  surmise,  were  for  folk  performances  in  addition  to  per- 
formances of  boy  bishops  and  the  like.  In  1415  twenty  pence  was 
the  fee  of  men  from  Ropley  who  came  to  Winchester  College  on 
Innocents'  Day,  dancing  and  singing  before  the  boy  bishop.62 

Twelfth  Night,  though  ordinarily  treated  as  a  part  of  Christmas, 
is  perhaps  in  origin  akin  to  the  spring  fertilization  festival  oa 
Plough  Monday.  Possibly  as  a  result  partly  of  the  confusion  of  the 
calendar  due  to  the  mingling  of  cults  from  peoples  of  various  na- 
tionalities and  occupations  who  celebrated  the  turning  of  the  seasons 

43  Cf.  Law  Magazine  and  Law  Review,  xrv,  351-52  for  some  records  with 
interesting  details  of  the  feasts. 

"Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  Middleton  MSS.,  p.  325:  "Die  Dominica  in  festo 
Sancti  Nicholai  ...  in  gentaoulo  carectarfiorum]  Domini  et  aliorum  ser- 
viencium,  iijd.  ob."  There  -were  also  various  gifts,  and  payments  for  divers 
minstrels  "  in  festo  Sancti  Nicholai." 

"Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  xi,  App.  m,  p.  220  (44-45  Edw.  Ill)  :  '•' menestrallis 
et  tripudiatoribus  in  Festo  Natal'  Dni." 

"  Cf .  Chambers,  n,  240-44,  especially  the  entries  for  the  Christmas  season 
in  the  years  1315,  1330-1,  1334-5,  1350-1,  1355-6,  1360-1,  1362.  The  Bursars' 
Eolls  of  the  Durham  Priory  are  printed  only  in  part  in  the  Durham  Ac- 
count Rolls,  from  which  Chambers'  entries  are  taken. 

52  Chambers,  n,  246.  In  Archaeological  Journal,  vm.  83,  another  entry 
from  the  Winchester  records  is  quoted.  It  is  from  the  same  period,  the 
reign  of  Henry  V,  and  of  similar  purport  —  a  record  of  the  singing  and 
dancing  of  the  Ropley  players  before  the  boy  bishop. 
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at  different  times,  customs  appropriate  to  festivals  ushering  in  the 
Dew  year  and  promoting  fertility  are  found  from  Christmas  to  Mid- 
summer—  on  Twelfth  Night,  Plough  Monday,  Valentine  Day, 
Easter,  and  Whitsun.53  On  these  occasions  love  games  and  the  mar- 
riage of  season  kings  and  queens  furnish  a  distinctive  element  of  the 
ludi.  Though  Twelfth  Night,  standing  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas 
season,  has  acquired  some  of  the  customs  of  Christmas,  its  most 
characteristic  customs  in  modern  times  associate  it  with  the  cele- 
bration of  fertility  feasts.  A  perplexing  feature  is  the  king  of  the 
bean.  He  was  known  among  the  Eoman  folk  and  seems  to  have  been 
a  common  figure  in  European  festivals  from  the  early  middle  ages. 
Many  allusions  suggest  that  he  was  a  type  of  festival  lord,  who  pre- 
sided in  monasteries  and  schools  at  a  midwinter  drinking  feast  of 
men.  As  such  he  was  akin  to  lords  of  misrule.  Among  the  modern 
folk,  however,  the  king  of  the  bean  is  associated  in  Twelfth  Night 
festivities  with  a  queen,  who  like  him  may  be  elected  by  lot,  or  who 
may  be  chosen  by  him.54  I  have  found  no  reference  to  a  king  and 
queen  of  the  bean  in  medieval  England,  though  the  decree  of  1240 
in  which  Walter  de  Chanteloup,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  forbade  the 
clergy  to  support  ludi  "  de  Eege  et  Regina  "  might  have  included 
the  Twelfth  Night  king  and  queen  along  with  the  now  better  known 
king  and  queen  of  the  spring  and  summer  festivals.55  In  the  Cus- 
tomal  of  Northcory  in  the  diocese  of  Wells,  however,  one  William 
Brygge,  a  villein,  is  described  in  1314  as  having  the  right  of 
"  gestum  and  medale  .  .  .  but  he  must  bring  with  him  to  the 
gestum  his  own  cloth  cup  and  trencher,  and  take  away  all  that  is 

53  For  the  confusion  of  the  calendar,  cf.  Chambers,  I,  112-14. 

"Cf.  Brand,  Popular  Antiquities,  I,  22-28;  Frazer,  Scapegoat,  pp.  313-31; 
and  Chambers,  I,  260  and  note.  These  authorities  give  a  number  of  refer- 
ences to  the  custom  for  the  early  Renaissance  and  later.  Cf.  Archaeologia, 
xxvi,  342,  for  gifts  of  Edward  II  to  the  Rex  Fubae  in  1316  and  1317.  The 
repetition  of  the  gift  suggests  an  annual  election  of  the  king  of  the  bean 
at  Edward's  court.  According  to  Brand  "  Beans  for  Twelfth  Day "  are 
mentioned  in  a  French  poem  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Cf.  Jamieson, 
Etymol.  Diet,  of  the  Scott.  Lang.  (1879-87)  under  "bane"  for  the  king  of 
the  bean  at  the  Scottish  court  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Hannay, 
Statutes  at  the  Period  of  the  Reformation,  St.  Andrews  Univ.  Bull.,  vn, 
p.  18  for  a  Twelfth  Night  procession  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in 
the  sixteenth  century  in  which  the  privilege  of  disguising  is  denied  to  all 
save  the  king  of  the  bean. 

50  Wilkins,  i,  673;  Chambers,  I,  91.    Cf.  also  Chambers,  I,  169-74,  260-62. 
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left  on  his  cloth,  and  he  shall  have  for  himself  and  his  neighbours 
one  wastel  cut  in  three  for  the  ancient  Christmas  game  to  be  played 
with  the  said  wastel."  56  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
is  an  allusion  to  the  wastel,  or  cake,  with  a  concealed  bean  or  other 
magic  symbol  by  which  a  king  was  chosen  by  lot  for  Twelfth  Night ; 
and  the  records  of  all  Europe  since  the  sixteenth  century  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  game  which  the  villein  Brygge  and  his  neigh- 
bors played  called  for  both  a  king  and  a  queen.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence available  to  show  that  the  Twelfth  Night  king  and  queen  met 
with  frequently  after  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  engaged 
in  a  symbolic  marriage.  Pageantry  and  games  associated  with 
Twelfth  Night  are  full  of  love  motives,57  however,  and  the  mum- 
mers' plays  of  modern  England  for  Plough  Monday  —  the  purely 
folk  festival  corresponding  to  Twelfth  Night — are  wooing  and  mar- 
riage plays.58 

Plough  Monday,  indeed,  as  an  ancient  feast  is  closely  connected 
with  the  fertilization  rites  of  early  spring.  The  antiquity  of  the 
ritual  which  it  represents  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  an  Anglo-Saxon 
charm  describes  the  elaborate  ceremony  of  blessing  the  land.  This 
consists  in  part  in  charming  the  sod  and  the  plow,  praying  to  Erce, 
"  Mother  of  Earth,"  for  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  plowing  the  first 
furrow,  and  laying  in  it  a  sacrificial  cake.59  Plough  Monday  was 
taken  under  the  wing  of  the  church  in  connection  with  the  Epi- 
phany season.  The  importance  of  the  observance  in  England  is 
indicated  by  frequent  references  to  the  plow  light  in  account  books 
of  the  early  church  and  by  the  "  gatherings  "  of  money  among  the 

"  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  MSS.  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells,  i,  335.  Above  tha 
name  of  Brygge  is  written  that  of  Roger  Bat.  Possibly  Bat  was  either  * 
representative  of  another  village  or  the  successor  of  Brygge.  In  either  case 
there  is  the  suggestion  of  the  vogue  of  the  Christmas  game  among  the  folk. 

::  Mod.  Phil.,  xrv,  468-76;  Brand,  i,  21  ff. 

**Cf.  for  texts  of  these  plays  Mrs.  Chaworth  Musters,  Cavalier  Strong- 
hold, pp.  388  ff. ;  Revue  des  Traditions  populaires,  rv,  605-12;  Gutch  and 
Peacock,  County  Folk-Lore,  vol.  v  (Folh-Lore  concerning  Lincolnshire) ,  pp. 
176-87. 

"'"A  charm  for  bewitched  land  "  in  Cockayne,  Leechdoms  of  Early  Eng- 
land (R.  S.),  I,  398-405.  Cf.  Gregor,  Notes  on  the  Folk-Lore  of  the  Xorth- 
East  of  Scotland,  p.  181,  for  the  ceremony  in  modern  Scotland;  Coulton, 
Medieval  Garner,  pp.  143-44,  for  a  similar  English  invocation  to  earth  from 
the  early  middle  ages;  and  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals,  pp.  126-27,  for  su?h 
an  invocation  to  Mars  or  Ceres. 
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folk  to  maintain  the  light.  The  custom  of  carrying  the  plow  around 
is  recorded  for  Durham  in  1378.  A  gift  was  made  in  that  year  to 
the  men  of  "  Maudelans  "  carrying  their  plow  after  Christmas,  and 
in  1413  "  in  crastino  Epiphanie "  to  those  carrying  the  plow  in 
Old  Elvett,  a  street  of  Durham.60  Dives  and  Pauper  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century  refers  to  a  superstitious  practice  of  leading  the 
plow  about  the  fire.61  Marriage  plays  like  those  of  the  modern  plow 
boys  I  have  not  found  recorded  in  the  middle  ages  in  connection 
with  Plough  Monday. 

Valentine's  Day  represents  an  ancient  love  festival  which  may  be 
mentioned  here  though  its  connection  with  the  folk  is  inferred 
rather  than  proved  by  any  evidence  that  I  know.  In  England  the 
choice  of  mates  by  divination  and  particularly  by  lot  links  the  fete 
with  customs  common  in  marriage  games  of  children,  once  the 
games  of  the  folk.  Eepeated  prohibitions  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  and 
later  are  directed  against  the  use  of  divination  and  lots,62  customs 
so  firmly  established  in  the  folk-lore  of  love-making  that  they  seem 
to  form  a  bed-rock  of  English  ritual  connected  with  love.  These 
practices  are  associated  with  various  folk  festivals  but  apparently 
belong  primarily  to  the  spring.  A  possible  survival  from  folk  ritual 
on  Valentine's  Day  or  its  related  festival  St.  Agnes'  Eve  is  found 
in  the  highly  sophisticated  medieval  game  Bagman's  Koll,  which 
gives  every  indication  of  having  developed  from  the  drawing  of  lots 
at  New  Year  to  determine  one's  fortune  or  at  Valentine  to  deter- 
mine one's  mate.63     The  courtly  Valentine  customs  of  the  four- 

•°  Durham  Account  Rolls,  Surtees  Soc,  pp.  212,  224.  Cf.  also  Memorials 
of  Ripon,  Surtees  Soc,  in,  xxiv,  n.  and  209  for  expenses  in  1402  for  "  xij 
lib.  de  rosyne  empt.  [tam]  pro  expensis  infra  chorum  quam  pro  distri- 
bucione  carucarum  in  die  Epiphanise  Domini,  12d."  "  Gatherings "  are 
recorded  for  1471  and  1485  (ibid.,  pp.  215  and  220).  Cf.  Cox,  Church- 
toardens'  Accounts,  pp.  248-49. 

61  Cf.  Brand,  I,  506.  For  the  date  of  Dives  and  Pauper  cf.  11  N.  and  Q., 
IV,  321-23.  Bale,  Image  of  Both  Churches,  1550,  alludes  to  the  "  coniuringe 
of  their  ploughes  "  (quoted  in  Memorials  of  Ripon,  in,  xxiv). 

83  Fischer,  Aberglaube  unter  den  Angel-SacJisen,  pp.  21  ff.  Cf.  also  Krapp's 
edition  of  Andreas,  note  to  11.  1098-99. 

83  For  Ba,gman's  Roll  cf.  N.  E.  D.,  s.  v.  For  modern  allotments  in  season 
rituals  cf.  Jour.  Brit.  Arch.  Assn.,  vni,  231-32  ;Bottrell,  Traditions  and 
Hearthside  Stories  of  West  Cornwall,  2nd  Series,  pp.  285-86;  Folk-Lore 
Record,  n,  125;  Brand,  I,  3,  53,  59,  60;  4  N.  and  Q.,  ix,  135;  etc.  Some 
form  of  the  allotment  of  mates  is  frequent  in  children's  wooing  games.    Cf. 
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teenth  century,  which  were  pretty  certainly  drawn  from  folk  custom, 
show  an  equal  degree  of  social  sophistication.64 

Though  perhaps  actual  folk  drama  could  hardly  have  played  so 
large  a  part  in  the  celebration  of  Shrovetide  in  England  as  in  Ger- 
many without  leaving  more  definite  traces  of  its  existence,  there  is 
some  evidence  that  the  season  was  one  of  greater  importance  for  the 
people  of  England  during  the  middle  ages  than  in  modern  times. 
Fitzstephens  in  his  description  of  twelfth  century  London  says  that 
at  Shrovetide  the  boys  of  the  schools  devoted  the  morning  to  cock- 
fights under  the  control  of  the  masters,  while  in  the  afternoon  "  all 
the  young  men  of  the  city  "  engaged  in  football  contests,  various 
schools  and  various  "  crafts  "  of  tradesmen  opposing  each  other."5 
Among  the  expenditures  of  the  master  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
a  payment  for  a  cock  at  Shrovetide  in  1326  as  part  of  the  regular 
expense  of  a  school  boy  suggests  the  thorough  conventionality  of 
the  custom.68  Gifts  of  small  sums  at  Shrovetide  from  1386-7  on 
made  to  ministri  or  servientes  at  Durham  may  imply  a  celebration 
of  some  sort.67  An  elaborate  and  dramatic  type  of  Shrovetide  cele- 
bration, however,  is  described  in  a  Xorwich  record  of  1443. 68  One 
John  Gladman 

of  disporte  as  is  and  ever  hath  ben  accustomed  in  ony  Cite  or  Burgh  thrugh 
al  this  reame  on  fastyngong  tuesday  made  a  disporte  wt  his  neighburghs 
having  his  hor3  trapped  with  tyneseyle  and  otherwyse  dysgysyn  things 
crowned  as  King  of  Kristmesse  in  token  that  all  merth€  6huld  end  with  ye 


Maclagan,  Games  of  Argyleshire,  pp.  52-53;  Gomme,  Traditional  Games,  I, 
101-8,  and  n.  90-102,  493-94:  etc. 

"Cf.  Manly,  Morsbach  Btudien,  Studien  zur  engl.  Philologie,  L,  pp.  286-87. 

KStow's  Survey  of  London,  Everyman's  Library,  p.  507.  Cf.  Chambers, 
i,  150  and  n.  1.  The  ball  games  that  survive  in  many  localities  of  England 
as  general  struggles  between  the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  regions  are 
commonly  recognized  as  survivals  of  an  old  sacrificial  feast.  Early  in  the 
middle  ages  they  had  become  no  more  than  games  in  London.  Cf.  Maclagan, 
Games  of  Argyleshire,  pp.  36-39,  for  evidence  of  the  development  of  such 
ball  games  among  the  Celts  as  sports  in  the  winter  festivals  some  centuries 
earlier. 

"  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  vi,  567.  Cf .  Brand,  I.  70  n.  for  the  popularity  of  cock- 
fighting  in  French  schools  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  A 
passage  cited  by  Brand  speaks  of  cock-fighting  as  part  of  "  une  feste  ou 
dance." 

"  Durham  Account  Rolls,  Surtees  Soc.,  pp.  442  ff. 

**  Records  of  the  City'  of  Norwich,  ed.  Hudson  and  Tingey,  i,  345-46. 
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twelve  montihes  of  ye  yer,  afore  hym  eche  moneth  disgysed  after  ye  seson 
yerof,  and  Lenten  cladde  in  white  with  Tedde  herrings  skinnes  and  his  hors 
trapped  with  oyster  shelles  after  him  in  token  yt  sadnesse  and  abstinence 
of  merth  shulde  followe  and  an  holy  tyme;  and  so  rode  in  diuerse  stretes 
of  ye  Cite  wt  other  peple  wt  hym  disgysed  making  merthe  and  disporte  and 
pleyes. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  this  claim  that  in  1443  the  Shrovetide 
"  disporte  "  was  an  ancient  institution  and  practically  universal  in 
the  towns  of  England.  Various  terms  are  used  here  for  the  types 
of  performance,  including  "  play."  It  seems  safe  to  infer,  then, 
that  in  the  time  of  Chaucer  Shrovetide  was  the  occasion  for  popular 
festivities  in  England  corresponding  to  the  Fastnacht  celebrations 
among  the  kindred  Germans. 

The  distinctive  spring  festival  is  Easter,  with  its  subordinate  folk 
festival  of  Hocktide.  Though  Easter  gained  its  prominence  from 
the  church,  its  English  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  goddess,  Eostre,  mentioned  by  Bede,  who  as  a  goddess  of 
dawn  and  of  Mother  Earth  was  probably  intimately  associated  with 
sex  and  fertilization  rites.69  Undoubtedly  there  existed  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  in  pagan  times  a  festival  with  an  important 
ritual  which  nearly  coincided  with  Easter.  The  mummers"  play  in 
some  parts  of  England  is  a  "  pace  egg"  play  performed  at  Easter.70 
One  chance  record  shows  that  pagan  sex  rites  survived  at  Easter 
till  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  least  in  the  north,  where 
paganism  has  kept  a  strong  hold  in  modern  folk-lore.  The  Chron- 
icle of  Lanercost  under  the  year  1282  gives  an  account  of  how  the 
parish  priest  of  Inverkeithing  was  responsible  for  the  observance  of 
profane  rites  of  Priapus  in  Easter  week.  He  compelled  the  young 
girls  of  the  village  to  engage  in  choreae  in  honor  of  Father  Bacchus, 
while  he  bore  aloft  on  a  pole  before  the  dancers  a  representation  of 
the  human  organs  of  reproduction.  Dancing  himself,  with  those 
singing,  says  the  Chronicle,  he  stirred  all  the  spectators  to  wanton- 
ness by  mimic  action  and  shameless  speech.71 

60  Chambers,  I,  108,  identifies  her  with  Erce  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  plow- 
charm,  and  points  out  her  correspondence  with  a  number  of  other  Teutonic 
deities. 

wIbid.,  pp.  226-27. 

"Kemble,  The  Saxons  in  England,  I,  359  (Chronicon  de  Lanercost,  ed. 
Stevenson,  p.  109):  "  Insuper  hoe  tempore  apud  Inverehethin,  in  hebdo- 
mada    paschae,    sacerdos   parochialis,    nomine   Johannes,   Priapi    prophana 
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The  great  church  celebration  at  Easter,  with  its  dramatic  sep- 
ulchre rites  and  the  resurrection  plays,  undoubtedly  helped  to  over- 
shadow such  pagan  customs  as  existed  and  to  sap  their  vigor.  But 
occasional  evidence  is  found  that  a  folk  feast  survived  by  the  side 
of  the  elaborate  church  festival.  Thus  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III 
it  was  customary  for  the  peasants  of  Bureston,  Worcester,  to  be 
given  a  white  sheep  and  a  black  lamb  at  Easter,72  presumably  to 
be  used  for  the  lamb  ale.  I  judge  that  frequent  records  of  Easter 
feasts  for  the  parishioners  and  minor  clergy  of  great  ecclesiastical 
establishments  furnish  the  strongest  presumption  that  pagan  spring 
customs  had  a  hold  which  could  not  be  entirely  broken  in  the  church 
itself.73  Sometimes  these  occasions  were  mere  feasts  in  connection 
with  the  communion  of  the  parishioners.  Even  the  employment  of 
minstrels  in  them  may  not  be  significant.  But  at  Ripon  there  were 
payments  at  Easter  in  1439-40  and  1447-8  for  a  game  of  the  minor 
clergy  spoken  of  as  "  le  Pykestolle." 74    Here  we  have  a  glimpse  of 

parans.  congregatis  ex  villa  puellulis,  cogebat  eas,  ehoreis  factis,  Libero 
patri  circuire;  ut  ille  lemmas  in  exercitu  habuit,  sic  iste,  procacitatis 
causa,  membra  bumana  virtuti  seminariae  serrientia  super  asserem  arti- 
ficiata  ante  talem  choream  praeferebat,  et  ipse  tripudians  cum  cantantibus 
motu  mimico  omnes  inspectantes  et  verbo  impudico  ad  luxuriam  incitabat." 
In  this  connection  Kemble  quotes  from  the  same  chronicle  an  account  of  the 
use  of  an  image  of  Priapus  in  a  cattle  charm  in  1268.  Adam  of  Bremen 
records  a  similar  worship  of  Freyr  at  Upsala  under  the  form  of  Priapus, 
and  the  offering  of  sacrifices  to  Freyr  in  connection  with  marriage  (Kemble, 
p.  356 ) .  A  description  of  this  god  moving  through  the  land  in  his  car  at- 
tended by  a  troop  of  young  priestesses  and  bringing  plenty  in  his  train  (see 
Kemble,  pp.  256-57,  and  Chadwick,  Folk-Lore,  xi,  292)  suggests  a  combina- 
tion of  spring  induction  and  sex  rites  for  fertilization. 

u  J.  H.  Round,  Antiquary,  xi,  230-31,  quotes  from  the  Register  of  Wor- 
cester Priory :  "  De  consuetudinibus  villanorum  cum  fuerint  ad  operationem 
.  .  .  habebunt  unum  arietem  vel  vj  denarios  " ;  and  "  Quilibet  etiam  dabit 
in  ebdomada  Paschae  pro  alba  ove  cum  nigro  agno  v  denarios." 

"  Cf.  Inventories  and  Account  Rolls  of  Jarroto  and  Monk-Wearmouth, 
Surtees  Soc,  p.  50  (1368),  "  In  vino  dato  post  eompotum  et  in  Pascha  pro 
parochianis  et  supervenientibus  " ;  and  p.  56  (1370),  "In  vino  empto  pro 
diebus  festivalibus  et  communione  parochianorum  ad  Pascha."  Such  en- 
tries occur  repeatedly.  Gf.  Durham  Account  Bolls,  Surtees  Soc.,  p.  556  for 
payments  at  Durham  to  the  histriones  of  the  Bishop  at  the  Paschal  feast 
in  1355-6,  and  p.  620  for  gifts  to  the  cooks  at  Easter  in  1424-5. 

T4  Memorials  of  Ripon,  Surtees  Soc.,  m,  235 :  "  Et  in  expensis  factis  xv 
ministris  ludentibus  in  Resurreccione  Domini  et  in  festo  Pascha,  15d.  Et 
in  pane  et  eerevisio  [sic]  emptis  pro  ludentibus  le  Pykestolle  in  crastino 
Paschse  h.  a.  Id."    The  entries  on  p.  240  for  1447-8  are  similar. 
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folk  games  in  connection  with  church  feasts,  for  "  Pykestolle,"  or 
pitch-stool,  must  be  the  popular  festival  game  of  the  folk  known  as 
stool-ball.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  stool-ball  was 
a  common  Easter  game,  and  accounts  of  how  girls  and  boys  played 
it  for  tansy  cakes  or  kisses  reveal  the  love  motives  often  associated 
with  Easter  customs.75 

Hocktide,  celebrated  shortly  after  Easter,  seems  to  be  a  pagan 
festival  belonging  to  the  season  appropriated  by  the  church  for  its 
Easter  celebration.  The  name  is  kept  for  us  because  the  festival 
served  as  an  occasion  for  the  meeting  of  courts  and  the  dating  of 
contracts.  That  the  term  had  become  firmly  fixed  in  common  usage 
by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  indicates  strongly  the  early 
importance  of  the  feast  among  the  folk.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  the  celebration — a  contest  between  the  men  and  the  women  of  a 
community  as  opposing  groups — is  not  recorded  until  the  opening 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1406  and  1456  orders  forbidding  the 
contests  and  struggles  attendant  upon  the  festival  give  us  the  first 
hint  of  customs  that  were  perhaps  at  that  time  of  indefinite  age/'6 
These  orders  were  probably  directed  against  just  such  customs  as 
survived  in  sections  of  England  for  centuries — the  capture  of  men 
and  women  by  the  opposite  sex,  with  "  lifting,"  removal  of  shoes, 
or  the  imposition  of  a  tax.  It  is  recorded  that  Edward  I  was  taken 
in  bed  by  ladies  of  the  court  on  "  the  morrow  of  Easter  "  and  made 
to  pay  a  forfeit.77  When  the  folk  play  for  Hox  Tuesday  performed 
by  Coventry  men  before  Elizabeth  developed  is  uncertain,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  fifteenth  century.78 

The  most  prominent  spring  festival  of  France  and  England  was 
May  Day.  The  date  was  not  determined  by  the  church  calendar, 
nnd  the  significant  customs  of  the  day  were  probably  not  influenced 
by  the  church,  despite  the  number  of  moralized  carols  that  have  sur- 
vived in  England.  The  vogue  of  May  Day  in  the  medieval  period 
need  not  be  argued  here.    A  distinct  celebration  of  May  is  specified 

76  Of.  Brand,  I,  179-80,  and  n,  442;  Gomme,  Traditional  Games,  n,  217-20. 
Cf.  also  Chambers  and  Sidgwick,  Early  English  Lyrics,  pp.  8,  329  for  the 
thirteenth  century  r  ever  dies,  "  Lenten  [or  somer]  is  come  with  love  to 
toune." 

•wlCf.  N.  E.  D.  for  early  uses  of  the  term  and  for  the  two  orders  referred 
to.     For  other  records  cf.  Brand,  I,  185-86,  and  Chambers,  I,  155-66. 

,T  Cf.  Brand,  I,  181-82. 

TS  Chambers,  i,  154-56,  187 ;  n,  264-66,  357-62. 
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about  1244  in  a  complaint  of  Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
against  clerics  who  make  "  ludos  quos  vocant  miracula ;  et  alios 
ludos  quos  vocant  Inductionem  Maii  sive  Autumni."  79  The  rever- 
dies  in  early  French  and  English  lyrics  indicate  an  influence  ex- 
erted on  the  courtly  lyric  by  the  processional  songs  of  the  May  in- 
duction. The  famous  early  English  lyric  "  Sumer  is  i-cumen  in  *' 
was  almost  certainly  composed  for  processions  in  such  inductions  of 
summer.  The  first  line  of  this  lyric  is  very  close  to  the  refrain — 
a  For  summer  is  a  come  unto  day  " — belonging  to  the  processional 
song  of  the  well-known  Cornish  induction  ceremony  for  May  Day 
called  the  "  Padstow  Hobby  Horse."  Another  song  from  the  same 
ceremony,  and  the  processional  song  of  the  similar  Helston  Furry 
Day  have  the  refrain  "  For  summer  is  acome  0,  and  winter  is 
agoCne  01,"  80  which  preserves  the  opening  of  a  thirteenth  century 
reverdie,  "  Somer  is  comen  and  winter  gon."  81  Grosseteste's  asso- 
ciation of  the  Inductio  Maii  with  the  miracles,  however,  and  his  use 
of  the  term  ludi  suggest  strongly  a  more  dramatic  celebration.  An 
early  definite  reference  to  the  celebration  of  May  Day  among  the 
folk  themselves  is  found  in  a  record  of  payments  by  the  village  of 
King's  Lynn  to  minstrels  and  a  player  (Indent i)  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  1375  (44-5  Edward  III).82  In  1422-4  the  men  of  Lydd  were 
given  a  fee  at  New  Romney  "  when  they  came  with  their  May,  and 
ours,  on  two  occasions."  83  It  is  only  a  few  years  later,  about  143  7, 
that  Bower  in  Scotichronicon  speaks  of  the  rabble  as  making  merry 

n  Grosseteste,  Epistolae  (R.  S.),  p.  317;  Chambers,  i,  91.  Some  symbolic 
dress  in  the  May  induction  is  suggested  in  the  order  of  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  there  be  "  no  bringing  in  of  May 
in  guise  "  (Hannay,  Statutes  at  the  Period  of  the  Reformation,  St.  Andrews 
University  Bull.,  vn,  p.  18). 

'•Cf.  Peter,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  xrx.  241-73; 
Worth,  West  Country  Garland,  pp.  157-64;  Journal  of  the  Folk-Song  So- 
ciety, v,  273-76,  328-39  (cf.  especially  pp.  274-75  for  references  to  other 
traditional  reverdies,  and  pp.  331-39  for  Miss  Broadwood's  interesting  study 
of  traces  of  cults  of  an  earth-goddess,  a  sun-god,  etc.  to  be  found  in  the^e 
songs ) . 

M  Known  from  a  religious  adaptation.  Cf.  Chambers  and  Sidgwick,  op. 
cit.,  p.  329.  Cf.  Wright  and  Halliwell,  Reliquiae  Antiquae,  I,  202,  for  the 
refrain,  "  Up  son  and  mery  wethir,  somer  drawith  nere,"  from  a  ballad  in 
the  fifteenth  century  MS.  of  the  Cambridge  University  Library  Ff.  I.  6. 

B  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  xi,  App.  in,  p.  221. 

83  Ibid.,  v,  540. 
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with  plays  of  Eobin  Hood,  a  feature  of  the  May  game  which  seems 
to  represent  the  final  stage  of  its  development  into  formal  drama.84 
Much  evidence  could  be  assembled  to  show  the  use  of  wooing 
games  in  the  spring  fertilization  feasts  studied  here,  but  which  of 
the  festivals  they  belonged  to  primarily  cannot  be  determined.  They 
form  a  complement  to  the  sex  rites  described  as  closely  connected 
with  Easter.  Kobert  Manning  of  Brunne  in  Handlyng  Synne, 
1303,  gives  the  warning  (11.  996  ff.)  : 

3yf  pou  euer  yn  felde,  eyper  in  toune, 
Dedyst  floure  gerlande  or  coroune 
To  make  wommen  to  gadyr  pere, 
To  se  whyche  pat  feyrer  were; — 
Pys  ya  a3ens  pe  commaundement, 
And  J>e  halyday  for  pe  ys  shent ; 
Hyt  ys  a  gaderyng  for  lecherye, 
And  ful  grete  pryde,  and  herte  hye. 

This  holiday  gathering  of  garlands  was  widely  known  in  Europe 
from  the  middle  ages  as  associated  with  the  choice  made  by  girls 
between  rival  lovers  in  the  games,  and  with  the  selection  of  festival 
queens.85  The  wooing  songs  found  in  medieval  lyric  poetry  were, 
I  have  no  doubt,  often  sung  on  such  occasions.  "  Colle  to  me  the 
Rysshys  grene,"  is  the  refrain  of  one  such  early  lyric.80  A  church 
decree  of  the  early  thirteenth  century  forbidding  the  putting  of 
rings  of  rush  or  other  material  upon  the  hands  of  girls  jocando  8T — 

M  Chambers,  i,  177,  quotes  from  Bower's  Scotichronicon,  ed.  Hearne,  rri, 
774. 

85 Cf.  Ruodlieb,  viii,  43  ff.;  Boehme,  Geschichte  des  Tanzes,  I,  52-54,  63-64; 
Bolte,  Vierteljahrsch.  f.  Litteratur geschichte,  II,  575-79;  Bedier,  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes,  Jan.,  1906,  404  ff.,  for  "  Jeu  de  la  Chapelet,"  a  song  drama 
of  this  type  about  1285;  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  11.  776  ff.,  for  a  wooing 
dance;  Modern  Philology,  xiv,  237-39,  for  various  early  wooing  dramas  in 
England. 

""Furnivall's  ed.  of  Laneham's  Letter,  p.  clii.  Cf.  Newell,  Games  and 
Hongs  of  American  Children,  pp.  56,  272. 

87  In  Bishop  Poore's  Constitutions  for  Salisbury,  later  re-issued  for  Dur- 
bam,  Jones  and  Macray,  Charters  and  Documents  of  Salisbury,  p.  154  (see 
p.  128  for  the  re-issue,  and  Wilkins,  I,  581,  for  the  Durham  form)  :  "Nee 
quisquam  annulum  de  junco,  vel  quacunque  alia  vili  materia,  vel  pretiosa, 
jocando  manibus  innectat  mnlierrularum,  ut  liberius  cum  eis  fornicetur.  ne 
dum  jocari  se  putat  oneribus  matrimonialibus  se  abstringat."  For  Brand's 
view  of  the  rush  ring,  cf.  Popular  Antiquities,  II,  107  and  note. 
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that  is,  I  take  it,  in  sport  or  play — may  have  been  called  forth  by 
customs  growing  out  of  festival  marriage.    In  the  lines — 

Where  wooers  hoppe  in  and  out,  long  time  may  bryng 
Him  that  hoppeth  best,  at  last  to  have  the  ryng. 
I  hoppyng  without  for  a  ryng  of  a  rushe —  w 

John  Heywood  seems  to  allude  to  dancing  contests  between  wooers 
with  a  rush  ring  as  prize.  These  passages  give  evidence  for  at  least 
one  type  of  wooing  and  marriage  game  in  the  medieval  festival. 
Modern  folk-lore  points  to  a  wide  use  of  such  games  in  an  early 
period. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  summer  games  from  those  of  the  late 
spring.  May  Day  and  Whitsun,  the  two  great  folk  festivals  of  the 
spring-summer  period  from  April  to  June,  were  often  much  alike 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  For  though  May  queens 
and  Kobin  Hood  games  belonged  to  May,  and  summer  kings  to 
Whitsun  primarily,  the  May  game  was  not  infrequently  a  feature 
of  June  festivals.89  The  processions,  however,  are  the  most  con- 
fusing element  in  the  spring-summer  celebrations.  Processions  are 
associated  with  many  seasonal  feasts  including  those  of  winter  or 
early  spring  like  Innocents'  Day  and  Shrovetide.  Indeed  the  pro- 
cession was  practically  indispensable  in  festival  celebrations.  But 
the  great  parades  or  processions  often  known  in  medieval  England 
as  ridings  seem  to  have  been  especially  common  in  all  of  the  late 
spring  and  the  summer  seasonal  feasts  of  the  folk  as  well  as  at 
Corpus  Christi  or  on  various  saints'  days  of  the  same  period.  The 
induction  of  the  new  season  lies  at  the  base  of  many  of  these  ridings, 
but  the  great  principle  seems  to  have  been  that  of  carrying  the 
sacred  symbol  —  whether  May-boughs,  season  kings  and  queens, 
figures  of  pagan  gods,  or  Christian  symbols — around  the  boundaries 
of  the  fields  or  through  the  villages  as  a  magical  rite  for  keeping  the 
tribal  groups  and  their  homes  or  the  growing  crops  safe  from  harm. 


88  Heywood,  The  Proverbs  and  Epigrams,  Spenser  Soc.,  p.  7 ;  Brand,  II, 
349. 

"Cf.  Chappell,  Old  Eng.  Pop.  Music  (1893),  I,  33-34,  for  payments  of 
Henry  VII  "  To  the  maydens  of  Lambeth  for  a  May/'  July  8,  1492,  and 
"To  the  May -game  at  Greenwich."  June  6,  1499;  and  Pierce,  Marprelate 
Tracts,  pp.  226-27,  for  a  "  Summer  Lord  "  with  his  "  May-game."  Cf.  note 
122  for  other  transfers. 
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Between  the  church  and  the  folk  such  rites  were  parceled  out  or 
repeated  in  a  dozen  festivals  of  the  spring-summer  group. 

The  salient  feature  of  Eogations  was  the  procession,  or  perambu- 
lation, around  the  bounds  of  the  land.  This  custom  of  "beating 
the  bounds,"  though  pagan  in  origin  —  it  was  known  among  the 
Romans  90 — and  usual  in  England  from  early  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  till  long  after  furious  attacks  were  made  upon  it  during  the 
Reformation,  is  rarely  recorded  independently  of  church  control. 
Possibly  the  payment  at  King's  Lynn  in  1325-6  (9-10  Edward  III) 
of  6 d.  "  pro  pulsatione  libertatis  "  91  was  on  an  occasion  when  the 
village  people  performed  their  own  rites.  The  dragon  commonly 
carried  in  the  procession  and  accepted  as  a  symbol  in  the  liturgy 
of  Rogations  92  seems  to  be  a  survival  of  paganism.03  The  Chron- 
icle of  Lanercost  in  accounting  for  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  church 
of  Cleveland  in  1288  speaks  casually  of  the  monks,  who,  "  having 
performed  their  solemn  litanies,  were  returning  through  the  fields 
and  houses  "  on  the  "  vigil  of  the  Lord's  Ascension,"  that  is,  the 
last  day  of  Rogations.94  Especially  in  the  passage  through  the 
houses  there  is  a  suggestion  here  of  magic  rites  surviving  along- 
side a  Christian  ritual.  This  recession  of  the  monks  might  well 
represent  the  detritus  of  an  ancient  processional  dance  which  may 

80  Cf.  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals,  pp.  56,  57,  111-14,  124-28  for  such  festi- 
vals among  the  Romans,  and  Golther,  Handbuch  der  germanischen  Mytholo- 
gie,  pp.  578-79  for  early  Teutonic  records.  Marking  the  hounds  of  village 
lands  was  the  professed  purpose  of  most  recorded  perambulations.  Cf. 
Brand,  I,  197  ff.  Leather,  Folk-Lore  of  Herefordshire,  pp.  150-51,  gives  a 
record  of  a  peramhulation  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  in  connection 
with  establishing  the  boundaries  after  land  grants,  and  an  account  of  two 
in  1300  after  the  settlement  of  claims. 

w  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  ix,  App.  in,  p.  215.  Cf.  Withington,  English  Pag- 
eantry, p.  35,  for  records  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

92  For  some  details  of  the  symbolism  cf.  Memorials  of  Ripon,  Surtees  Soc, 
III,  234,  note  on  the  payment  to  the  men  carrying  the  dragon  in  1439-40; 
for  the  purchase  of  a  new  dragon  at  Wells  in  1400-1  and  for  repairing  the 
dragon  in  1449-50,  cf.  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  MSS.  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Wells,  II,  37.  79- 

raCf.  Frazer,  Magic  Art,  n,  155-70;  Balder  the  Beautiful,  I,  161,  195,  n, 
37;  Dying  God,  pp.  78  ff.,  for  the  dragon  in  season  festivals. 

84 Translation  in  Scot.  Hist.  Rev.,  vi,  287-88.  Cf.  the  original,  "  Conventu 
itaque  solemnes  agente  Litanias,  per  campos  et  domos  revertente,  subito 
erupit  flamma "  (Stevenson,  Chronicon  de  Lanercost,  Bannatyne  Club,  p. 
123). 
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have  been  rather  widely  used  among  the  folk,  to  judge  from  the 
varied  early  records  of  processional  dances,95  like  that  in  honor  of 
St.  Aldhelm,  and  from  modern  survivals  like  the  procession  on 
Furry  Day  in  Cornwall  where  the  celebrants  danced  through  the 
houses  and  streets.86  The  folk  feasts  and  games  at  Eogations  for- 
bidden by  the  Council  of  Clovesho  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  can- 
not be  traced  in  the  middle  ages,  but  various  records  of  a  later 
period  indicate  that  folk  games  and  customs  similar  to  those  of 
Whitsuntide  prevailed  at  Rogations.97 

It  is  clear  that  perambulations  and  processions,  connected  proba- 
bly with  ceremonies  for  the  expulsion  of  death,  winter,  etc.,98  oc- 
curred in  other  feasts.  Two  fixed  feasts  of  this  type — preceding 
May  Day,  near  which  Eogation  days  often  fall — were  St.  George's, 
April  23,  and  St.  Mark's,  April  25.  The  chief  feature  of  St. 
George's  Day  was  a  procession  in  which  the  dragon  was  carried,  as 
at  Eogations.99     The  procession  on  St.  Mark's  Day,  so  far  as  we 

*Cf.  note  26;  Orfeo  and  Heurodis,  11.  290-94;  etc. 

"Cf.  C.  J.  Sharp,  The  Morris  Book,  v,  96-102,  and  Thurstan  Peter,  Jour- 
nal of  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  xtx,  260,  for  the  Cornish  custom. 
The  words  of  one  of  the  most  popular  singing  games  of  children — ''  Round 
and  round  the  village  ...  In  and  out  the  windows  "  —  seem  with  little 
doubt  to  have  sprung  from  this  custom  (cf.  Gomme,  Traditional  Games,  n, 
122-43;  Xewell,  Games  and  Songs  of  American  Children,  pp.  128,  129: 
Maclagan,  Games  of  Argyleshire,  pp.  65,  66 ) .  The  related  "  Thread  the 
Xeedle  "  is  often  recorded  as  a  processional  dance  in  connection  with  spring 
festivals  (cf.  Gomme,  op.  cit.,  n,  228^32).  Other  processional  dances  in  the 
spring  or  summer  festivals  are  known,  as  those  of  the  men  at  Tideswell, 
Winster,  and  Castleton.  These  are  often  called  morris  dances.  The  morris 
itself  often  has  processional  features,  as  in  the  "  Morris  on."  Cf.  Sharp, 
Morris  Book.  I,  118-120:  n,  15.  43-46:  v,  8-13,  103-105:  and  see  Chamber?. 
I.  164-65. 

"  Cf.  note  101  below.  An  ale  was  held  on  Rogations  Sunday  at  Bassing- 
bourne  in  1497-S  (Cox,  Churchwardens''  Accounts,  p.  290).  Machyn,  Diary, 
Camden  Soc..  p.  236.  records  a  Rogations  procession  in  1560  in  Bucking- 
hamshire and  Cornwall,  and  adds,  "  in  dyvers  places  they  had  good  chere 
after."  Cf.  also  Brand,  i,  201,  205,  210;  and  Cox,  Churchicardens'  Accounts, 
pp.  263-65.  for  evidence  that  at  least  in  some  places  Rogations  was  cele- 
brated with  feasting  and  folk-games.  In  general  the  evidence  seems  to 
indicate  that  by  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  the  church  had  succeeded  in 
practically  eliminating  folk  customs  in  connection  with  the  perambulations 
of  Rogations. 
**Frazer,  Dying  God,  pp.  205-61,  and  Scapegoat,  pp.  152-252. 
"  Cf.  Frazer,  Magic  Art,  n,  75.  76,  79    (Green  George  as  a  vegetation 
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know,  had  no  distinguishing  features.100  A  number  of  records 
quoted  later  in  connection  with  summer  festivals  show  the  promi- 
nence of  processions  through  the  fields  at  Whitsuntide  and  on  such 
saints'  days  as  that  of  St.  William.101  The  processional  features  of 
these  feasts  lent  themselves  to  pageantry,  however.  In  the  feasts 
belonging  more  strictly  to  summer  we  find  elements  more  important 
for  drama. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  folk  and  their  games,  Pentecost,  or 
Whitsuntide,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  me- 
dieval summer  festivals,  though  before  1400  there  are  few  accounts 
of  folk  games  specifically  connected  with  the  day.  The  claim  of  the 
plowmen  of  King's  Eipton  to  immunity  for  eight  days  at  Pentecost 
as  an  old  privilege  from  the  twelfth  century  has  already  been  cited. 
Evidence  of  folk  practices  connected  with  the  day  is  met  early. 
One  custom,  mentioned  by  Gervase  of  Tilbury102  around  1211 — 
that  of  drinking  dew  or  bathing  in  it  before  eating  bread  at  Whit- 
sun — may  be  related  to  a  feast  and  a  bit  of  ritual  not  infrequently 
recorded  in  modern  folk-lore  in  connection  with  the  May  or  summer 
celebrations.103     Under  the  year  1337  Walsingham 104  records  a 

daemon),  and  163-64,  324-48  (St.  George  as  spring  god,  protector  of  tribes, 
herds,  etc.)  for  various  records  of  ceremonies  and  processions  on  the  Con- 
tinent showing  a  closer  connection  with  spring  agricultural  rites  than  do 
the  St.  George  ridings  recorded  in  England,  which  were  according  to  the 
earliest  extant  accounts  affairs  of  the  fraternities  and  guilds  (Chambers, 
I,  221-24 :  Withington,  English  Pageantry,  pp.  23-32 ) . 

100  Cf.  Cox,  Churchuxir  dens'  Accounts,  p.  71  for  a  payment  on  the  occasion 
of  processions  on  St.  Mark's  Day,  1480-1,  at  St.  Edmund,  Salisbury,  where 
from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  an  elaborate  series  of 
processions  at  all  these  summer  feasts.     Cf.  Brand,  I,  192-96. 

101  Cf.  10  N.  and  Q.,  ix,  401,  456;  XI,  381,  384  for  a  collection  of  records 
of  early  perambulations  and  processions  at  Rogations,  Ascension,  etc.  Cf. 
Rites  of  Durham,  Surtees  Soc,  pp.  104-8,  for  a  sixteenth  century  account 
of  processions  at  Durham  on  St.  Mark's  Day,  Rogations,  Holy  Thursday, 
Whitsunday,  Trinity  Sunday,  and  Corpus  Christi ;  and  pp.  287-88  for  vari- 
ous notes  and  references.  Passing  references  to  these  festival  celebrations 
are  innumerable  in  the  middle  ages. 

1<B  Otia  Impcrialia,  ed.  Liebrecht,  pp.  2,  57. 

108  Cf.  Brand,  I,  311  (at  Midsummer)  ;  in,  300;  and  the  refrain  of  a  popu- 
lar spring  wooing  song,  "For  it's  dabbling  in  the  dew  makes  the  milk- 
maids fair"   (Sharp,  One  Hundred  English  Folksongs,  pp.  xxxi  and  100). 

184  Historia  Anglicana  (R.  S.),  I,  199.  Cf.  Reliquiae  Antiquae,  I,  285-86. 
for  the  decree  of  Bishop  Iscanus  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  against 
divination  on  New  Year's  and  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day. 
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story  of  how  a  maiden,  warned  by  a  dream  at  Pentecost  to  meet  her 
lover  in  a  wood,  met  a  demon  with  fatal  consequences.  Here  we 
have  a  suggestion  of  the  love  divinations  common  later  at  Whitsun. 
Payments  made  at  Pentecost  by  the  treasurer  of  St.  Paul's  in  Lon- 
don for  the  years  1276-9 105  suggest  the  Whitsun  ale.  In  1371  and 
1375  ministralli  were  paid  at  York  "  for  four  days  at  Pentecost." 
In  a  similar  entry  here  about  1477  the  performers  are  called  his- 
triones.10*  There  was  probably  a  great  annual  celebration  of  Whit- 
sun at  York.  I  shall  cite  later  a  number  of  fourteenth  century  re- 
ferences to  summer  kings  and  summer  games,  most  of  which  likely 
belong  to  Whitsun,  for  at  least  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies Whitsun  was  the  great  occasion  for  the  summer  ludi,  being 
almost  universally  celebrated  by  the  folk  of  town  and  village 
churches 107  with  great  feasts,  ales,  summer  kings  and  queens,  and 
occasionally  morris  dances,  Eobin  Hood  plays,  and  other  forms  of 
drama. 

Perhaps  something  of  the  nature  of  the  Whitsun  game  in  the 
early  period  may  be  inferred  from  medieval  accounts  of  royal  Whit- 
sun celebrations,  which  show  an  interesting  similarity  to  the  mod- 
ern king  games.  These  royal  festivals  were  apparently  the  occa- 
sions for  actual  coronation  ceremonies  and  for  great  court  gather- 
ings with  feasts  in  which  kings  and  queens  participated.  One 
Anglo-Saxon  chronicle  gives  a  poetic  account  of  Edgar's  coronation 

M  Archaeological  Journal,  m,  252-54,  "  Accounts  of  the  sacrist  and  keeper 
of  the  treasury":  1276,  "Item  in  brachinellis,  die  pentecostes,  ij.s.";  this 
is  repeated  in  1278-0,  and  there  is  added,  "  Item,  in  mundacione  eeclesie 
contra  Pentecostem."  The  anonymous  contributor  suggests  that  "  brachi- 
nellis "  indicates  a  Whitsun  ale,  being  either  a  possible  error  for  " '  crachi- 
nellis,'  cracknels,"  or  derived  from  "  brachinum,  or  braciatorium,  a  brew- 
ery." Interesting  details  in  regard  to  the  banners  of  summer  processions 
are  given  here  from  these  and  other  records. 

"•  Cf.  note  133. 

mSee  Hobhouse,  Church-Wardens'  Accounts,  6omerset  Record  Soc,  pp. 
84  ff.,  for  Whitsun  ales  at  Yatton  from  1445  to  1547  at  which  minstrels 
were  paid  regularly,  Trans.  Shropshire  Arch.  Assn.,  Third  Series,  m,  103- 
22,  iv,  86-113,  etc.,  for  records  of  annual  Whitsun  ales  with  kings,  plays, 
etc.  at  Worfield  from  about  1500;  and  note  248  below  for  the  records  of 
Reading.  10  N.  and  Q.,  ix,  456,  refers  to  Landboc  sive  Registrum  Monas- 
terii  de  Winchelcumba  [ed.  Royce],  rr,  537,  for  a  medieval  "  account  of  the 
procession  of  the  villagers  of  Cow  Honeybourne  to  Evesham  on  the  Tuesday 
in  Whitsun  week." 
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at  Whitsim  in  973  with  crowds  in  attendance  and  with  much 
"bliss,"  while  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  records  among  many 
Whitsun  feasts  a  great  one  given  by  William  the  Conqueror  in 
1085-6  at  which  a  son  was  knighted,  and  many  by  William  Eufus 
and  Henry  I.108  Three  great  court  festivals  seem  to  have  become 
conventional,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsun.  Higden  in  the 
fourteenth  century  was  still  reporting  the  grandeur  with  which  the 
Conqueror  celebrated  these  festivals.109  They  are  recorded  for  Wil- 
liam II  and  often  for  Henry  I,110  and  continued  to  be  occasions  for 
feasting  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.111  Not  less  trustworthy  be- 
cause they  are  literary  instead  of  historical  are  our  accounts  of 
Whitsun  at  the  court  of  Arthur.  Geoffrey,  Wace,  and  especially 
Layamon  112  describe  the  celebration  in  great  detail.  Layamon  tells 
us  that  after  Easter  was  passed  and  "  sumer  com  to  londe  "  Arthur 
decided  to  wear  his  crown  at  a  Whitsun  assembly  of  his  folk.  The 
festivities  included  an  enormous  procession  of  kings,  bishops,  and 
knights,  feasts  given  by  the  royal  pair,  and  a  three  days'  round  of 
sports  in  the  fields,  where  tents  were  pitched.  Four  kings,  sword 
and  mace  bearers,  and  other  attendants  went  in  Arthur's  train,  and 
four  queens  waited  on  Guenevere.  Eobert  of  Brunne  also  gives  an 
elaborate  account  of  this  Whitsun  feast  at  Caerleon.113  His  state- 
ment (11.  11350-1)  that  each  unwedded  knight  had  to  choose  a 
"  lemman  "  is  interesting  in  the  light  of  wooing  customs  common 
in  modern  spring  and  summer  games.  These  accounts  illustrate 
festival  customs  of  the  upper  classes,  but  from  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  nineteenth,  the  folk  May  and  Whitsun  games  have  been  or- 
ganized in  England  after  the  same  fashion,  with  a  king  and  queen, 
attendants  as  sword  and  mace  bearers,  feasts  in  arbors  or  halls, 
sports,  and  wooing  games  or  matings.114 

106  Earle  and  Phimmer,  Two  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles  Parallel,  pp.  118, 
216-17,  219,  230,  234,  235,  239,  241,  etc. 

108  Polychronicon  (R.  S.),  vn,  316. 

110  Earle  and  Plummer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  219,  230,  234,  235,  239,  241,  etc. 

m  Archaeologia,  xxxi,  8  ff.,  wardrobe  accounts.  These,  like  the  feasts  of 
the  earlier  kings,  were  held  in  different  cities.  See  Chambers,  II,  234-38, 
for  the  great  Pentecost  feast  of  1306  at  which  the  future  Edward  II  was 
knighted. 

112  Brut,  11.  24241-48,  2431011.;  cf.  Madden's  edition,  m,  391. 

m  Ye  Story  of  Inglande,  i,  3S4  ff. 

114  Cf.  Antiquary,  vn,  34:  Dyer,  British  Popular  Customs,  pp.  281-89; 
Jour.  Brit.  Arch.  Assn.,  xliv,  51;  Folk-Lore,  xni,  307-24;  Brand,  I,  276-84; 
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The  chief  distinctly  summer  festival,  that  of  Midsummer,  was 
usually  celebrated  in  England  as  in  Germany  on  the  Eve  of  St. 
John.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul's  Day,  slightly  later  in  June,  which 
in  876  we  have  seen  was  one  of  the  established  festivals,  seems  at 
the  end  of  the  middle  ages  to  have  been  supplementary  to  St.  John's 
Eve.115  The  great  church  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  probably  did 
not  seriously  affect  the  popularity  of  folk  games  on  Midsummer 
Eve.  Perhaps  in  attracting  to  itself  the  elaborate  dramas  which 
had  been  performed  on  various  festival  and  saints'  days  long  before 
it  was  established,  Corpus  Christi  left  the  folk  feast  and  games 
dominant  at  Whitsun  and  Midsummer.  The  earliest  account  of  the 
celebration  of  St.  John's  Eve  in  England  which  is  known  to  me  is 
found  in  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Barnwell,  written 
in  1295.  The  name  is  here  derived  from  the  pagan  wakes  on  St. 
John's  Eve  celebrated  anciently  by  youths  with  games  and  canti- 
lenae  at  the  well.116  The  wakes  would  then  date  earlier  than  1112 
When  the  name  was  adopted.  According  to  a  monk  of  Winchels- 
combe,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  described  the 
Judi  of  St.  John's  Eve,  it  was  customary  to  feast  and  drink,  to  en- 
gage in  dancing  and  in  base  ludi  conducive  to  lechery,  to  build 
bonfires,  to  carry  torches  through  the  fields,  and  to  roll  flaming 
wheels  down  the  hills.117    The  monk  has  copied  older  accounts,1 1S 

etc.  See  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  passim,  but  especially  Magic  Art,  n,  82  ff. 
for  many  records  from  the  Continent. 

10  Stow,  Survey,  Everyman's  Library,  pp.  93-95,  mentions  "  midsummer 
watches  "  in  London  as  occurring,  at  the  opening  of  the  Renaissance,  on  the 
Eves  of  St.  John  and  St.  Peter.  The  play  on  the  Apocalypse  seen  by  Henry 
VTII  on  St.  John's  Eve,  1535,  was  to  be  repeated  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Peter 
{Letters  and  Papers  Henry  Till,  vm,  373).  Cf.  Brand,  I,  303  (Ireland), 
308,  326,  328,  337-38. 

"•  Quoted  in  Herrig's  Arehiv,  cxxxi,  429,  from  J.  W.  Clark,  Liber  memo- 
randorum  ecclesie  de  Bernewelle,  p.  41:  Barnwell  is  said  to  mean  "  fontes 
puerorum,  eo  tempore  appellati,  eo  quod  pueri  et  adolescentes  semel  per 
annum,  in  vigilia  scilicet  Xativitatis  sancti  Johannis  baptiste,  illic  conveni- 
entes  more  Anglorum  luctamina  et  alia  ludicria  exercebant  puerilia  et 
eantilenis  et  musicis  instrumentis  sibi  invicem  applaudebant.  Unde  propter 
turbam  puerorum  et  puellarum  illic  concurrencium  et  ludencium  mos 
inolevit,  ut  in  eodem  die  illic  convenirit  negociandi  gracia  turba  vendencium 
et  emencium." 

mIn  Cat.  of  Harl.  MSS.,  n,  661,  the  following  passages  from  his  homilies 
in  Harl.  MS.  2345  are  quoted:  '•  Dico  ejus  [S.  Johannis]  Nativitatem  cum 
gaudio;  non  illo  tamen  gaudio  quo  Stulti  vani,  &  prophani  amatores  mundi 
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but  his  trustworthiness  need  not  for  that  reason  be  questioned  since 
the  customs  which  he  describes  were  fairly  uniform  in  northwestern 
Europe  from  an  early  period  of  the  Christian  era  and  were  recorded 
in  much  the  same  form  for  centuries  afterward  in  Great  Britain.119 
The  feast  or  ale  accompanied  with  dance  and  song,  which  is  so  usual 
in  folk  celebrations,  is  also  associated  with  these  June  festivals  of 
the  saints  in  the  records  of  a  later  period.120    In  the  reign  of  Henry 

hujus,  accensis  Ignibus  per  plateaa  (Anglice,  Bone- fires)  turpibus  &  ill'icitis 
Ludis,  Commessationibus,  &  Ebrietatibus,  Cubilibus,  &  Impudicitijs  inten- 
dentes,  earn  oelebrare  solent." 

"  Dicamus  de  tripudijs  que  in  Vigilia  S.  Johannis  fieri  solent;  quorum 
tria  genera.  In  Vigilia  enim  beati  Johannis  colligunt  pueri,  in  quibusdam 
regionibus,  ossa  &  quedam  alia  immunda,  &  in  simul  cremant,  et  exinde 
producitur  fumus  in  aere.  Cremant?  etiam  Brandas  (seu  Fasces)  et  cir- 
cuiunt  arva  cum  Brandis.  Tertium,  de  Rota  quam  faciunt  volvi.  Quod 
cum  immunda  cremant,  hoc  habent  ex  Gentilibus."  Cf.  Newell,  Games  and 
Songs  of  American  Children,  pp.  135-36,  274,  and  Gomme,  Traditional 
Games,  l,  256^59,  for  forfeits  in  games  of  passing  the  torch,  apparently  a 
survival  of  having  a  succession  of  runners  to  carry  a  lighted  torch.  The 
German  fackeltanz  (cf.  Boehme,  Geschichte  des  Tanses,  I,  75  ff.),  the  torch- 
dance  of  the  Danes  (cf.  Cox-Steenstrup,  Medieval  Popular  Ballad,  p.  12), 
torch-bearers  in  English  masques,  etc.,  with  little  doubt  preserve  in  festival 
dances  relics  of  old  fire  rituals. 

"'Chambers  (I,  126,  n.  4)  traces  the  account  from  Belethus  of  the  twelfth 
century  (Migne,  Patrologiae  Cursus  Completus,  Ser.  hat.,  ccrr,  141)  to 
Durandus,  Rationale  Div.  Offic.,  vn,  14,  and  from  him  to  the  monk  of 
Winchelscombe.  The  attacks  on  folk  games  were  constantly  borrowed  from 
older  writers,  and  this  furnishes  one  bit  of  evidence  in  regard  to  the  uni- 
formity of  the  festival  games  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  such  borrowing  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  (note  4). 
The  Constitutions  of  Kirkham,  1255  (Wilkins,  I,  707),  forbid  various  folk 
celebrations  "  prout  in  patrum  et  praedecessorum  constitutionibus  est  con- 
stitutum."  Later  Northbrooke  used  Brandt's  Narrenschiff  and  the  church 
fathers,  and  was  used  in  turn  by  Stubbs.  All  the  opponents  of  the  theatre 
borrowed  for  the  material  of  their  attacks,  and  Prynne  almost  exhausted 
the  literature  of  the  subject. 

119  Cf.  Brand,  i,  298-336;  Chambers,  I,  125-29;  Golther,  Handbuch  der 
germanischen  Mythologie,  pp.  573-77. 

120  Hist.  MSS.  Oom.,  v,  520.  In  1450-2  payments  were  made  at  Lydd  for 
"  2  Mydsomerys  candles,  for  the  Common  House,  to  stand  there  on  the 
night  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  and  to  "  minstrels  of  the 
Duke  of  Bokyngham,  when  here  on  the  Eve  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul."' 
Of.  ibid.,  xii,  App.  ix,  p.  431  for  order  of  1486  freeing  the  bailiffs  and 
sheriffs  of  Gloucester  from  the  old  custom  of  paying  for  "  the  Kesiardes 
Dynner  at  Mydsomer,  and  for  the  drynkynge  on  Midsomer  Eve."    The  cus- 
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III  a  ram,  presumably  for  the  folk  feast,  and  a  procession  around 
the  com  with  fire  are  mentioned  as  properly  belonging  to  St.  John's 
Eve  celebrations  at  East  Monkton.121 

For  the  most  part,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  connect  directly 
with  any  particular  feast  day  the  abundant  evidence  which  goes 
to  show  that  from  a  very  early  period  in  England  the  summer  and 
late  spring  festivals  were  celebrated  elaborately  with  dance  and 
song  and  games.  In  fact  the  organization  under  a  king  and  queen 
and  the  dramatic  games  in  vogue  must  often  have  been  very  similar 
in  the  various  summer  fetes  early  in  the  middle  ages  as  well  as  at  a 
later  and  better  known  period.  This  would  result  not  only  from 
the  fact  that,  despite  some  fundamental  differences,  the  rituals  and 
superstitions  connected  with  the  various  spring  and  summer  feasts 
are  frequently  the  same  since  the  same  purpose  underlies  many  of 
them,  but  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  social  influence  made  of  the 
games  merely  popular  entertainments  to  be  shifted  and  expanded 
at  will.122 

torn  well  known  later  among  village  players  of  carrying  their  games  and 
plays  to  neighboring  towns  and  villages  in  the  days  following  a  great  festi- 
val may  have  been  exemplified  early  in  connection  with  Midsummer  at 
Lydd,  where  in  1430-1  a  payment  was  made  to  the  "  players  of  Romene, 
who  shewed  their  play  here  on  Sunday  after  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
John  the  Baptist"  l  ibid.,  v,  517).  Cf.  Cox,  Churchwardens'  Account*,  pp. 
239-41,  for  many  fifteenth  century  records  of  garnishing  churches  at  Mid- 
summer. Cf.  Withington,  English  Pageantry,  p.  38,  for  the  Midsummer 
"  watch  "  in  London  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

m  Late  Mag.  and  Law  Review,  xrv,  350,  n.,  quotes  from  Add.  MS.  17450, 
f.  215b:  "Item  Carucarii  et  alii  Wykemanni  debent  habere  i  multonem  et 
ferre  ignem  circa  bladum  domini  in  vigilia  Xativitatis  beati  Johannis  Bap- 
tdste." 

m  Besides  kings  and  queens  and  processions,  from  Easter  to  Midsummer 
the  same  features  appear  in  the  games.  Sex  rites  and  especially  divina- 
tions were  employed  at  Midsummer  (Brand,  I,  311,  319,  330 ff.).  "May 
games  "  with  lords  and  ladies  of  May,  poles,  morris  dances,  Robin  Hood 
and  his  group,  the  Nine  Worthies,  giants,  devils,  *>ldans  and  Moors,  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  elephant  and  castle,  etc.,  occurred  at  London  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of 
June  (Machyn,  Diary,  pp.  20,  89,  137,  201,  230,  283).  The  May  pole  was 
used  at  Hocktide  (10  W.  and  Q.,  n,  488  and  xn,  71-73)  and  at  Midsummer 
(Kerry.  History  of  the  Municipal  Church  of  8t.  Laxcrence,  Reading,  p. 
235,  for  trees  at  Whitsuntide  from  1514  to  1517:  Chambers,  n,  335,  for  a 
decree  against  singing  about  "simmer  treis  "  at  Aberdeen  in  1555;  Brand, 
I,  318  for  a  "  summer  pole  "  in  Cornwall  on  Midsummer  Eve,  1790) .  Drag- 
ons were  usual,  as  at  Rogations  or  on  St.  George's  Day  (Brand,  I,  320-22). 
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The  place  which  these  summer  pastimes  held  among  the  people 
may  be  judged  from  numerous  early  references — references  which, 
so  far  as  they  are  specific,  point  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
nothing  essentially  new  in  the  games  when  fuller  pictures  of  them 
are  drawn  in  the  descriptions  that  multiply  from  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  to  modern  times.  The  decree  of  Bishop  Chante- 
loup  in  1240  against  ludi  "  de  Eege  et  Eegina  "  was  probably  di- 
rected chiefly  against  the  king  and  queen  of  summer,  who  belong 
par  excellence  to  the  folk,  though  it  was  doubtless  intended  to  cover 
similar  games  of  other  seasonal  feasts.  Robert  Manning  of  Brunne 
in  Handlyng  Synne,  1303,  makes  a  general  attack  on  popular 
amusements : 

Karolles,  wrastlynges,  or  somour  games, 

Who  so  euer  hauntej>  any  swyche  shames 

Yn  cherche,  o]>er  yn  cherche3erde, 

Of  sacrylage  he  may  be  a  ferde ; 

Or  entyrludes,  or  syngynge, 

Or  tabure  bete,  or  o]?er  pypynge, 

Alle  swyche  ]>yng  forbodyn  es, 

Whyle  fe  prest  stondej?  at  messe  [11.  8989  If.]. 

In  a  political  poem  mocking  the  Scots,  written  presumably  after 
the  battle  of  Kyrkenclif,  1306,  Robert  Bruce's  career  as  a  king  is 
compared  to  that  of  a  summer  king : 

Hii  maden  kyng  of  somere,  so  hii  ner  ne  sholde, 

Hii  setten  on  ys  heved  a  croune  of  rede  golde, 

And  token  him  a  kyne-3erde  [scepter],  so  me  kyng  sholde."* 


Giants  were  carried  on  various  occasions  {ibid.,  pp.  323-25).  At  Chester 
the  Midsummer  procession  included  nearly  all  the  figures  that  entered 
into  any  of  the  summer  games  (Chambers,  n,  356):  "the  Doctors  and 
little  God,"  "  the  divill  in  his  fethers,"  a  devil  called  "  cuppes  and  cans  " 
with  a  man  in  woman's  clothes,  a  dragon  with  six  naked  boys  beating  at 
it,  four  giants,  an  elephant  and  castle,  a  unicorn,  a  camel,  a  luce,  an  ante- 
lope, morris-dancers,  the  "  Mayor's  Mount "  and  the  "  Merchants'  Mount  " 
— the  latter  a  festival  ship — Abraham  and  Isaac,  Balaam  and  his  Ass. 
A  record  for  Norwich  in  1527  makes  it  clear  that  the  lord  of  misrule,  a 
figure  belonging  primarily  to  Christmas,  was  accustomed  to  hold  sway  at 
the  annual  Whitsun  celebration  (ibid.,  p.  387).  Chambers  points  out  the 
prevalence  of  Midsummer  'bonfires  from  Epiphany  to  Midsummer  (I,  126). 
Well  wakes  were  equally  widespread  in  the  summer  festivals.  At  Mid- 
summer dramatic  performances  were  not  infrequent. 

mHarl.  MS.  2253,  printed  in  Riitson's  Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads,  ed. 
Hazlitt,  pp.  25-33,  and  in  Boddeker,  Altengl.  Dichtungen,  pp.  121-34.     One 
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A  later  line,  "  Xou  kyng  Hobbe  in  the  mures  jongeth,"  suggests  the 
connection  of  the  custom  chiefly  with  the  peasantry.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  execution  of  Frisell  in  the  same  poem  apparently  pic- 
tures this  follower  of  Bruce  as  being  mocked  at  his  execution  with 
the  splendors  of  a  summer  king.  He  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
into  London  with  a  garland  of  leaves  on  his  head,  and  to  have  been 
led  through  Cheap  later  on  the  way  to  execution  crowned  with  a 
garland  "  of  the  newe  guyse." 

He  rideth  throurh  the  site,  as  y  telle  may, 
With  gamen,  ant  wyth  solas,  that  wes  here  play, 
To  Londone  brugge  hee  nome  the  way. 

Fitzstephens  in  his  description  of  London  sports  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury shows  that  the  "holydays  in  summer"  were  the  occasion 
among  the  young  men  for  athletic  contests  —  "leaping,  archery, 
wrestling,  stone-throwing,  slinging  javelins  beyond  a  mark,  and  also 
fighting  with  bucklers  " — while  the  maidens,  led  by  Cytherea  (their 
festival  queen,  I  presume),  danced  merrily  beneath  the  moon.124 
About  1250  the  students  at  Oxford  were  forbidden  to  conduct 
masked  dances  or  summer  processions.125     Numerous  references 

of  the  chronicles  imputes  to  Brace's  wife  a  comparison  of  his  reign  to  that 
of  a  summer  king  (Flores  Historiarum  [R.  S.],  m,  130;  cf.  Chambers, 
I,  173),  and  Ritson  thinks  the  passage  quoted  above  inspired  by  her  sup- 
posed remark.  But  during  the  wars  of  Edward  I  both  Scotch  and  English 
seem  to  have  used  in  festival  games  carols  satirizing  their  opponents  (cf. 
Wright,  Political  Songs,  Camden  Soc.,  for  numerous  eongs  of  the  6ort 
preserved  in  Langtoft's  Chronicle) ,  and  this  practice  probably  suggested 
the  ironic  figure  on  Bruce  and  the  mockery  of  Frisell  as  a  summer  king  at 
his  execution. 

m  Stew's  Survey  of  London,  Everyman's  Library,  p.  508,  Cf.  Riley,  Mun. 
G-ild.  Lend.  Liber  Custumarum  (R.  S.),  pp.  282-83,  for  a  decree  of  about 
1280  forbidding  schools  for  buckler  players,  and  contests  with  bucklers. 
Cf.  Munimenta  Acad.  Oxon.  (R.  S.),  p.  526,  for  some  details  of  a  buckler 
contest  in  1442. 

m  Mun.  Acad.  Oxon.,  p.  18 :  "  ne  quis  choreas  cum  larvis,  seu  strepitu 
aliquo,  in  ecclesiis  vel  plateis  ducat,  vel  sertatus  vel  ooronatus  corona  ex 
foliis  arborum  vel  florum  vel  aliunde  composita  alicubi  incedat."  The  first 
part  of  this  passage  seems  to  refer  to  the  winter  or  early  spring  expul- 
sion, and  the  second  to  the  induction  ritual  of  late  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer games.  "  Aliunde  "  is  suggestive,  for  early  in  the  fourteenth  century 
well-to-do  citizens  of  London  had  garlands  of  precious  metal  forged  which 
seem  to  have  been  worn  at  feasts  by  masters  of  the  various  guilds  (cf. 
Riley,  Memorials  of  London,  pp.  44,  133,  and  n.). 
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slightly  later  speak  for  the  popularity  of  these  summer  festivals. 
The  expression  "As  foles  (?at  gedirs  til  a  somere  gamen"  occurs 
about  1340  dn  Ham'pole's  Psalter,  xvi,  12.  Accidia  in  Piers  Plow- 
man, B  Text,  Passus  v,  1.  413,  ignores  vigils  and  fasting  days  but 
enjoys  "  a  somer-game  of  souteres  "  [cobblers] .  Wycliffe  refers  to 
"  a  wilde  pleiere  of  someres  gamenes,"  126  and  Jankin  according  to 
the  Wife  of  Bath  points  his  moral  with  the  story  of  a  wife  who 
"was  at  a  someres  game  With-oute  [her  husband's]  witing."121 
A  summer  king  visited  Winchester  College  in  1412,128  and  Tintin- 
hull  in  1447-8.129 

The  influence  of  paganism  upon  festival  celebrations  under  eccle- 
siastical control  seems  to  me  to  be  illustrated  with  especial  signifi- 
cance in  the  early  efforts  of  the  church  to  supplant  the  summer 
feasts  of  the  folk  in  wood  and  field  with  church  pageantry  and 
plays,  particularly  miracles.  Performers  were  hired  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Kogations,  Pentecost,  and  various  other  church  feasts. 
Thus,  for  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension  there  is  a  record  of  histriones 
at  Durham  about  1360  130  and  at  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1 388-9 ;131  for  Ascension  and  Corpus  Christi  minstrels  were  paid 
at  Dover  in  1365-7; 132  and  for  Pentecost  and  other  festivals  minis- 
tralli  or  histriones  were  employed  at  York  from  1371  on.133     In 

m  English  Works,  ed.  Matthews,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  No.  74,  p.  246. 

01  Wife  of  Bath's  prologue,  11.  648-49. 

118 iChambers,  n,  246:  "In  dat.  Rico.  Kent  bochier  tempore  regno  6U0 
vocat.     Somer-kyng,  xijd." 

"•Hobhouse,  Church-Wardens'  Accounts,  p.  183:  "It.  in  expensis  Regis 
de  Montagu  apud  Tyntenhull  existentis  estivali,  iijd." 

130  Chambers,  n,  242.  m  Hist.  MS8.  Com.,  I,  81. 

m Archasologia  Cantiana,  xxv,  80,  85,  chamberlains'  accounts:  1365-6, 
"  Given  to  John  Rusteler  [the  town  '  Piper,'  p.  85]  and  others  on  the  feasts 
of  Corpus  Christi  and  the  Ascension,  iijs.  iiijrf."  The  payment  the  next 
year  is  merely  to  "  minstrels." 

,3!,Raine,  Fabric  Rolls  of  York  Minster,  Surtees  Soc.,  p.  124  (1371), 
"  Ministrallis  in  festo  translacionis  S.  Willelmi,  3s.  4d.  Eisdem  pro  iiij 
diebus  Pentecostis,  13s.  4d.";  p.  127,  like  entries  for  1375;  p.  135  (ca. 
1477),  "  In  regardo  dato  histrionibus  interessentibus  in  festo  translacionis 
S.  Willelmi  quatuor  diebus  in  sept.  Pentecostes,  et  deposioione  S.  Willelmi, 
prout  usitatum  est  annis  precedentibus,  26s.  8d."  These  entries  usually 
follow  payments  for  carrying  feretories  and  'banners.  A  payment  for  car- 
rying the  banner  of  St.  Peter  "  in  diebus  rogationum "  follows  oa.  1430, 
and  ca.  1477  the  payment  for  carrying  the  feretory  of  St.  William  at 
Pentecost. 
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preparation  for  these  feasts  a  tent  or  castle  was  often  erected.  At 
York,  in  1331-2  and  later,  a  castle  was  nsed  at  Pentecost,  and  the 
procession  around  the  bounds  apparently  took  place  in  connection 
with  it.  At  Ripon  a  tent  was  erected  in  1393-4  and  later,  the  entry 
for  1505  being  "pro  sublevacione  le  Castri  diebus  Rogacionum 
6d."13*  Castles  were  in  use  at  Beverley  before  1377  for  the  pro- 
cession of  St.  John  at  Rogationtide  corresponding  to  that  of  St. 
William  at  York.  Many  or  all  of  the  Beverley  guilds  erected 
wooden  castles  in  which  their  members  sat  during  the  morning  pro- 
cession and  afterward  held  a  feast,  leaving  to  enter  the  procession 
on  its  return  to  the  city.135  In  1368  a  "  palace  "  was  built  "  at  the 
door  of  the  hall"  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  for  a  feast  in  the 
u  pleasure-garden  "  during  Lent  term,  probably  on  the  Eve  of  St. 
Thomas.136    Records  of  drama  for  which  the  minstrels  and  castles 

***  Memorials  of  Ripon,  m,  120,  137,  156,  175.  In  a  note  to  the  entry  for 
1505  (p.  198)  the  following  records  for  York  are  given  as  supplied  by 
Canon  Raine: 

1331-2.  In  factura  castelli,  cum  uno  culterays  empt.  pro  eodem,  6d. 
In  ij  zourthgistes,  I2d.  Thomae  Burheued  conducto  ad  castellum  ligandum 
et  praeparandum  30d.    In  puto  quando  levaverunt  meremium  castelli,  2d. 

1350-1.    In  j  castro  facto  in  honore  S.  WiUelmi,  od. 

1372-3.     In  j  castello  facto  in  festo  Penteeostes,  12d*. 

1380-1.  Pro  factura  de  castello  ad  portam  monasterii  in  sept.  Pentec. 
9d. 

mCf.  Leach,  Beverley  Town  Documents,  Selden  Soc.,  pp.  xliii,  lviii,  lix, 
31,  45,  75-80,  99,  112,  113,  and  115.  In  1375  the  Shoemakers  agreed  that 
all  should  wear  their  livery  in  the  castle;  in  1394  all  agreed  to  be  at  the 
making  and  covering  of  the  castle  and  to  he  in  their  castle  during  the 
procession  of  St.  John.  In  1377  the  Tailors  agreed  that  all  should  be  "  in 
their  castle  on  Monday  of  the  Rogation  Days."  Records  of  various  crafts 
as  of  the  Tanners  in  1416  mention  the  obligation  to  build  a  wooden  castle. 
The  records  of  the  Tanners  in  1416  also  mention  the  entering  ( after  dinner 
apparently  in  the  castle)  of  the  craft  into  the  procession  on  its  return. 
The  castles  of  other  crafts  are  recorded  in  the  years  1493-8. 

m  Hist.  M8S.  Com.,  rr,  129.  At  the  University  of  St.  Andrew  about  1432 
the  feast  of  the  University  on  the  day  of  St.  John  -the  Evangelist,  which 
included  mass,  procession,  dinner,  and  possibly  plays,  was  celebrated  "  ante 
portam  Latinam."  In  the  kindred  feast  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  in 
1462  flowers  and  branches  were  provided  for  the  procession,  and  "After 
dinner,  the  company  proceeded  ad  locum  solatii  convenientiorem"  for  the 
performance  of  an  interlude  (Hannay,  Statutes  at  the  Period  of  the  Refor- 
mation, St.  Andrews  Univ.  Bull.,  vn.  pp.  17.  21.  31,  99).  At  Durham  a 
"  castle  "  as  a  permanent  part  of  a  building  may  have  been  used  for  drama. 
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may  have  been  used  on  these  feast  days  are  lacking,  but  the  place 
of  the  castle  in  pagan  ritual  and  popular  pageantry  contributes,  I 
believe,  indirect  evidence  for  the  admixture  of  pagan  elements  in 
the  seasonal  feasts  as  celebrated  by  the  early  church. 

The  castles  for  feasts  in  connection  with  midsummer  festivals, 
and  the  castles  or  tents  in  the  field  in  which  sacred  emblems  were 
placed  and  in  connection  with  which  the  church  celebrated  some  of 
its  rites,  perhaps  including  miracle  plays,  were  very  probably  sub- 
stitutes for  arbors,  bowers,  or  castles  in  fields,  at  trees  and  wells,  or 
on  hills,  where  pagans  performed  sacred  marriages  or  celebrated 
the  passions  of  their  deities  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the 
year  daemon.  The  wide  vogue  of  such  pagan  miracles  is  not  to  be 
doubted.137  It  is  evident  also  that  the  bower,  tent,  or  castle  was  the 
scene  of  pagan  spring  rites.  In  the  Roman  perambulations  chapels 
or  shrines  called  sacella 138  were  used  as  depositories  for  religious 
objects.  There  are  numerous  references  to  towers  or  castles  of 
prophetesses  in  Teutonic  religion  and  myth  and  to  varied  rites  at 
such  shrines.139  Eobert  of  Brunne's  allusion  to  a  "  Maydenes- 
kastel "  and  his  statement,  "  Wi£>  maydenes  had  he  [Ebranc]  per 
his  play,"  140  hint  at  sex  rites  common  in  pagan  rituals.  When  its 
significance  as  a  pagan  shrine  had  faded  out,  the  bower  or  castle 
seems  to  have  been  used  later,  independently  of  church  drama,  in 

Cf.  Durham  Account  Rolls,  p.  596  (1388-9),  "Item  Janitori  de  Castro  ad 
Natale,  18d."  (repeated  for  1390-1);  p.  392  (1390-1),  "uno  ostio  ex  opo- 
sito  castelli,  2d.";  p.  283  (1526-7),  "  vasta  sub  Mota  Castri,"  16d.;  and 
pp.  100,  107,  109  for  walk  of  castrum.  !Cf.  also  the  following  from  Max- 
stoke  Priory  accounts  in  1430  (Chambers,  II,  384)  :  "pro  ientaculis  puero- 
rum  eleemosynae  exeuntium  ad  aulam  in  castro  ut  ibi  ludum  peragerent 
in  die  Purificationis,  xivd.  Unde  nihil  a  domini  [Clinton]  thesaurario, 
quia  saepius  hoc  anno  ministralli  castri  fecerunt  ministralsiam  in  aula 
conventus  et  Prioris  ad  festa  plurima  sine  ullo  regardo."  Was  the  "  cas- 
trum "  a  "  playerchambre "  such  as  is  recorded  for  Durham  in  1464-5 
(Chambers,  II,  244)  ? 

131 A  convenient  summary  of  many  of  these  rites  is  given  in  Cumont's 
Oriental  Religions  in  Roman  Paganism,  ed.  Showerman,  passim,  with  evi- 
dence of  the  practice  of  such  rites  through  Europe.  The  mummers'  plays 
illustrate  tbe  vogue  in  England. 

138  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals,  pp.  56,  57,  111-14. 

"*  Grimm,  Teutonic  Mythology,  translated  by  Stallybras,  pp.  85  n.,  95, 
1149,  1318,  1398. 

140  Ye  Story  of  Inglande  (R.  S.,  i,  77),  11.  2167-70;  cf.  Layamon's  Brut, 
ed.  Madden,  1.  2678  and  note. 
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games,  pageants,  and  plays  that  were  the  product  of  seasonal  festi- 
vals. Vitruvius  (v.  vi)  speaks  of  satyr  plays  as  ornamented  with 
trees,  caves,  hills,  and  rustic  things.  In  the  eleventh  century 
Papias  defines  scaena  as  "umbraculum  ubi  poetae  recitabant." 141 
From  the  twelfth  century  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  maidens  can  be 
traced  in  European  pageantry,  and  it  enjoyed  an  extraordinary 
popularity  that  lasted  through  the  Eenaissance,  especially  in  Eng- 
land.142 The  castle  was  also  extensively  employed  in  tourneys  and 
court  entertainments.143  A  not  uncommon  feature  of  civic  pag- 
eants at  London  and  elsewhere  was  the  tower.  In  London,  for 
instance,  a  tower  was  used  at  the  coronation  of  Eichard  II  in  1377, 
and  a  number  of  towers  were  erected  in  1415  on  the  return  of 
Henry  V  from  the  victory  of  Agincourt.144  A  castle  and  a  group 
of  towers  were  carried  at  London  in  the  elaborate  midnight  pro- 
cession of  1521  on  the  Eves  of  St.  John  and  St.  Peter,145  and  in 
1534  the  London  ironmongers  used  a  castle  in  their  midsummer 
show.148  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  castles  were  built  for  use 
in  connection  with  contests  of  shepherds  in  Scotland.147  These 
scattered  bits  of  evidence  are  cited  merely  to  lend  color  to  the 
theory  that  the  castle  or  tent  in  the  field  at  English  church  festivals 
was  used  for  games  or  plays  as  well  as  for  feretories  or  feasts  and 
represents  a  stage  in  the  development  of  drama  of  which  the  records 
have  largely  disappeared.148  Certainly  out  of  medieval  customs  a 
theatre  in  the  fields  survived  till  the  Renaissance.  A  great  central 
stage  represented  by  a  castle  is  found  in  our  earliest  morality,149 
The  Castle  of  Perseverance.    Playing  fields  are  known  to  have  ex- 

m  Jacobsen,  La  Comedie  en  France  au  Moyen-Age,  pp.  102-3. 

*"<X.  Brotanek,  Die  engl.  Maskenspiele,  pp.  26-27,  325-26.  Cf.  Archae- 
ologia,  xxxi,  103,  for  a  tapestry  at  the  court  of  Edward.  Ill  about  1349 
that  represented  the  siege:    '*'  de  insultu  domina&u*  unius  castri." 

"•Cf.  Modern  Philology,  xiv,  468-77;  Ellison,  The  Early  Romantic 
Drama  at  the  English  Court,  Chap.  I. 

144  Chambers,  n,  167-73. 

*"Cal.  State  Papers,  Ven.,  1520-26,  pp.  136-37. 

J4*  Cf.  Nicholl,  Some  Account  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Ironmongers, 
App.  x,  pp.  xv-xvi,  cited  in  Withington,  English  Pageantry,  p.  41. 

,4T  Cf .  Popular  Superstitions,  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library,  p.  67. 

^Cf.  Chambers,  u,  84,  for  the  Castle  of  Emma  us  in  early  liturgical 
drama. 

im  Cf .  Furnivall  and  Pollard,  The  Macro  Plays,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  E.  S.,  No. 
xci,  pp.  xxvii-xxviii,  xxxiii-xxxv,  76. 
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isted  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  Carew  in  1602  describes  miracle  plays 
in  Cornwall  as  performed  in  the  open  field  on  a  central  stage.150 

The  process  of  the  transference  of  mysteries  and  miracles  from 
the  church  to  the  places  where  the  folk  games  were  celebrated — 
cemeteries,  village  greens,  and  fields — is  very  obscure.  It  was  com- 
pleted relatively  early  throughout  Europe.  That  it  was  accom- 
panied in  England  by  contamination  with  folk  games  is  to  my 
mind  indicated  by  allusions  during  the  wave  of  reformation  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  1207  Innocent  III  issued  a  decree  in  which 
he  complained  that  ludi  theatrales  were  held  in  churches,  and 
monstra  larvarum  introduced  into  churches  "  ad  ludibriorum  spec- 
tacula."  m  In  England  near  the  end  of  the  century,  William  of 
Waddington  wrote  of  the  abuses  of  the  miracle  apparently  with  this 
decree  in  mind.152  Foolish  clerks,  he  says,  have  contrived  a  mani- 
fest folly  called  "  miracles."  Visors  are  used  to  disguise  the  faces, 
a  thing  which  is  prohibited  in  the  decree.  He  excepts  from  the 
forbidden  miracles  the  play  of  the  sepulchre  and  of  the  resurrection 
when  performed  in  connection  with  the  service  of  the  church,  but 
he  condemns  performances  in  streets  of  the  cities  and  in  cemeteries 

150 €f.  Chambers,  n,  338,  for  a  saint's  play  in  a  "croft"  at  Bassing- 
bourne  in  1511;  p.  347  for  the  use  of  a  "  pightell,"  or  enclosure,  at  Chelms- 
ford in  1562  and  1563;  p.  390  for  the  "Guary"  miracle  in  Cornwall  cited 
above;  p.  394  for  the  use  of  a  quarry  outside  Shrewsbury  in  1495,  1516, 
1533,  etc.;  Kerry,  Hist,  of  the  Municipal  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Reading, 
pp.  2,  233-34,  for  a  play  in  1507  at  the  Forbury,  a  hill  outside  of  Reading; 
Beveridge,  Culrose  and  Tulliallan,  H,  281,  for  the  statement  that  "  Perth, 
Cupor,  Sterling,  Linlithgow,  and  other  places,  had  all  their  play  fields  " — 
followed  by  an  argument  that  these  were  for  stage-plays :  Records  of  Edin- 
burgh, Burgh  Record  Soc,  p.  284,  for  many  details  of  the  play  field  at 
Edinburgh;  Hist.  MSB.  Com,,  v,  542,  for  "  Crokhill "  at  New  Romney  in 
1441-2;  Archaeologia,  xil,  38,  for  a  "Play-field"  at  Great  Tey,  Essex,  used 
by  the  village  lusores,  1496  and  later;  etc. 

For  the  Scottish  references  and  for  a  number  of  others  cited  in  this 
paper  from  published  sources,  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Manly,  who  has 
generously  allowed  me  access  to  his  very  valuable  collection  of  records  of 
the  medieval  drama. 

151  This  decree  was  promulgated  with  reference  to  a  Polish  province  but 
was  made  general  by  Gregory  IX.  Cf.  Chambers,  I,  279,  for  the  decree 
quoted  from  Migne.  Patrolo;;iar  Cursus  Complctus,  Scr.  hat.,  ccxv,  1070. 

152  Cf.  Chambers,  II,  100-1,  especially  p.  100,  n.  4,  where  the  passage  from 
Waddington  is  given  along  with  Robert  Manning  of  Brunne's  translation 
of  it  in  Handlyng  Synne   (11.  4640-65). 
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after  feasts.  St.  Isadore's  condemnation  of  spectacula  is  here  ap- 
plied to  miracles  and  plays  called  bourds  or  tournaments  —  such 
plays 

As  myraoles  and  bourdys, 

Or  tournamentys  of  grete  prys, 

according  to  Robert  Manning's  translation  of  Waddington's  pas- 
sage. The  suggestion  here  of  a  kinship  between  miracles  and  the 
other  forms  of  pastime  mentioned  seems  to  be  snpported  by  Robert 
Grosseteste's  earlier  grouping  of  miracula  with  Inductio  Mail  sive 
Autumni  and  with  scotales. 

At  any  rate,  when  the  festivals  of  the  church  emerge  from  ob- 
scurity they  show  distinctly  a  fusion  of  secular  and  religions  ele- 
ments. The  cult  of  the  saint  seems  to  have  sprung  up  largely  as  a 
substitute  for  that  of  the  god  of  the  local  shrine,153  and  the  liturgy 
of  the  saint  led  to  the  early  miracle  play  in  connection  with  the 
saint's  cult.154  Bnt  the  process  goes  still  further,  for  the  rites  of 
the  church  festival  are  often  so  similar  to  pagan  rites  as  to  seem 
modeled  on  them.155  The  ancient  folk  worship  of  wells  was  met  by 
a  chnrch  rite  for  the  blessing  of  the  wells.158  The  banners  and  fere- 
tories of  the  saints  in  church  processions  correspond  to  the  symbols 
and  images  of  pagan  gods  carried  in  perambulations.157  The  songs 
of  the  marchers  and  the  litanies  used  in  the  processions  are  analo- 
gous to  pagan  songs  and  ritual  on  such  occasions.  A  notable  ex- 
ample of  this  fusion  is  seen  in  St.  George.  In  origin  he  is  probably 
merely  a  substitute  for  a  pagan  hero  or  god  who  fought  the  dae- 
monic dragon.158  The  usual  St.  George  pageant  seems  to  have  been 
a  procession  in  which  a  figure  of  the  saint  was  carried.159    The  fact 

MCi.  Chambers,  I,  97-99,  and  the  references  given  in  his  notes;  Bertrand, 
La  Religion  des  Gaulois,  pp.  22  ff. ;  etc. 

"*Cf.  Coffman,  A  Xew  Theory  Concerning  the  Origin  of  the  Miracle 
Play,  pp.  58  ff . 

185  Cf.  Grendon,  Jour.  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  xxtt,  144  ff.,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mixture  of  church  and  pagan  rituals. 

*"  Chambers,  i,  124  and  n.  2 ;  Brand,  I,  197  ff . 

"  Chambers,  I,  118-21. 

"Cf.  Frazer,  Magic  Art,  n,  155-70;  Dying  God,  pp.  78-89.  105-7;  J  our. 
Folk-Song  Soc,  v,  328-39. 

""Cf.  Chambers,  I,  222 ff.  and  Hist.  MS8.  Com.,  I,  104,  for  Norwich; 
Antiquary,  vn,  24-26.  for  Bassingbourne;  Dyer,  British  Popular  Customs, 
p.  198  for  Dublin;  Jour.  Brit.  Arch.  Assn.,  xvi,  320,  for  a  form  close  to 
that  of  the  mummers. 
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that  almost  universally  in  the  mummers'  play  a  pagan  ritual  in 
which  the  renouveau  is  enacted  coalesces  with  features  of  a  St. 
George  play  supports  the  view  that  probably  from  an  early  period 
in  the  middle  ages  folk  and  church  pageantry  were  so  closely  and 
so  frequently  combined  in  the  summer  festivals  that  the  folk  per- 
manently confused  the  pagan  and  the  Christian  in  tradition.  The 
processions  in  honor  of  other  saints  also,  especially  when  they  coin- 
cide with  folk  summer  feasts,  often  show  resemblances  to  folk 
games.  The  Chester  procession  appears  to  have  been  practically 
a  folk  game  with  a  few  biblical  figures  added.160  At  Hull  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  Noah's  ship  figured  in  what  was 
probably  the  pagan  ship-procession  connected  with  spring  fertiliza- 
tion festivals,  and  the  ship-daemon  known  among  the  Teutons  161 
seems  to  have  survived  here  as  the  "  ship-child."  162  On  July  11, 
1540,  when  John  the  Baptist  was  the  central  figure  of  a  celebration 
at  Maldon,163  the  pageant  or  play  was  subordinated  to  an  elaborate 
summer  game.  Some  of  its  features  were  minstrels,  a  morris  dance, 
and  the  regular  supply  of  ale.    The  fifteen  hundred  "  lyveries  "  and 

190  Chambers,  II,  356.  Cf.  I,  186-87  for  other  folk  games  slightly  colored 
by  biblical  names  or  ideas. 

in  Golther,  Handbuch  der  germ.  Mythologie,  pp.  123,  144,  145. 

1<QChambers,  I,  121;  II,  119-20,  370-71. 

163  Cf .  A.  Clark,  "  Maldon  Records  and  the  Drama,"  10  N.  and  Q.f  vii, 
181-83,  342-43.  John  the  Baptist  wore  calves'  skins.  The  appearance  of 
Christ  as  one  of  the  figures  suggests  that  the  baptism  was  enacted.  One 
difficulty  in  making  statements  in  regard  to  folk  influence  lies  in  the 
similarity  of  Christian  ritual  and  story  to  elements  of  folk  game.  Calves' 
skins  were  worn  also  by  mummers.  The  baptism  of  Christ  in  the  Jordan 
bears  its  resemblance  to  immersing  in  a  stream  the  images  carried  in 
pagan  rites.  Even  when  in  1360  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  "  paid  8d.  for  the 
expenses  of  our  parishioners  of  West  Wyttenham,  on  the  day  of  the  De- 
collation of  St.  John  the  Baptist  [Aug.  29],  when  there  was  a  play" 
(Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  II,  128),  there  may  have  been  a  simulated  execution 
resembling  the  beheading  in  the  Revesby  Play.  In  pageants  at  Wells, 
Aug.  20,  1613,  the  tailors  presented  "Herod  and  Herodias,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Herodias,  who  daunced  for  St.  John  Baptiste  hedd.  St.  John  Bap- 
tiste  beheaded"  {Jour.  Brit.  Arch.  Assn.,  xvi,  318-21).  In  some  elaborate 
processional  pageants  in  London  for  the  Eves  of  St.  John  and  St.  Peter, 
1521,  there  were  shown  on  a  "  pulpit"  the  Isle  of  Patmos  with  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  and  some  towers,  St.  John  the  Baptist  being  imprisoned  in 
one.  Following  this  pageant  came  one  with  "  a  stage,  on  which  was  Herod 
at  table,  with  Herodias'  daughter,  the  tumbler,  and  the  executioner  who 
beheaded  St.  John  the  Baptist"  (Cat  State  Papers,  Yen.,  1520-6,  p.  137). 
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one  thousand  pins  perhaps  indicate  that  an  enormous  crowd  with 
some  symbolic  badge  went  in  procession.  Eecords  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Winchester  show  that  minstrels 
were  hired  both  for  processions  and  for  feasts  during  the  reign  of 
Richard  II  and  Henry  IV,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least  there  was 
dancing.184  The  examples  given  here  are  late  for  the  period  of  this 
study,  but  taken  together  they  may  help  us  to  arrive  at  a  concep- 
tion of  the  summer  festivals  of  an  earlier  period.  We  may  at  least 
be  sure  that  the  pagan  elements  in  them  represent  a  continuous  tra- 
dition among  the  folk. 

On  the  basis  of  the  modern  calendar  the  final  seasonal  feasts  of 
the  folk  are  those  belonging  to  the  autumn  or  the  harvesting  season. 
Grosseteste's  thirteenth  century  reference  to  the  Inductio  Autumni 
has  already  been  quoted.  A  lyric  early  in  the  same  century,  possi- 
bly the  earliest  secular  lyric  preserved  in  England,  beginning 
"  Mirie  it  is  while  sumer  ilast,"  185  might  well  be  a  song  for  the 
induction  of  autumn,  appropriate  for  singing  at  scotales  or  harvest 
suppers,  to  judge  from  the  line  "  Ei,  ei,  what  this  nicht  is  long ! ;' 
But  inductions  and  songs  of  the  type  seem  to  be  missing  in  the 
almost  defunct  autumn  customs  of  the  modern  folk.  A  thirteenth 
century  record  connects  the  very  popular  scotales  with  the  harvest- 
ing. In  the  suit  of  the  men  of  King's  Eipton  already  referred  to,188 
the  demand  is  made  that  when  the  villains  "  shall  mow  that  meadow 
[of  Haycroft]  the  whole  township  shall  have  8  d.  from  the  Abbot's 
purse  for  a  drinking  bout  which  is  called  scotale."  The  autumn 
king  is  recorded  not  infrequently  in  the  fifteenth  century.187  The 
modern  harvest  home  is  a  drinking  fete  with  its  lord  of  the  feast, 
its  dances,  and  its  occasional  dramatic  game.188 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  the  ritual  of  spring  and  that  of 
autumn  were  closely  related  and  had,  in  the  Europe  of  pagan  times, 

'"Hist.  MSS.  Oom.,  yt,  599-601. 

**  Chambers  and  Sidgwick,  Early  English  Lyrics,  pp.  3,  307,  326. 

*»  P.  30  above  and  note  32. 

""  Cf.  Chambers,  I,  143,  n.  6  for  some  references,  particularly  to  the  "  Rex 
Autumnalis"  at  Bath  in  1487,  1490,  and  1492;  and  Hobhouse,  Church- 
Wardens'  Accounts,  pp.  xiv,  183  n. 

148  Cf.  Brand,  n,  16  ff.  for  harvest  customs;  and  Gutch,  County  Folk-Lore, 
vol.  n  (Concerning  the  North  Riding),  pp.  257-66,  for  several  song-drama3 
acted  at  mell  suppers.  A  harvest  lord  with  a  morris  dance  appears  in 
^Yomen  Pleased,  rv,  1. 
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a  direct  relation  to  each  other 169  which  has  not  altogether  died  out 
of  modern  folk  custom  despite  the  decay  of  the  autumn  feast.  The 
use  of  a  complementary  spring  and  autumn  ritual  is  suggested  in 
Grosseteste's  decree  directed  against  the  Inductio  Maii  sive  Au- 
tumni.  Indirect  evidence  of  a  vogue  of  this  dual  system  is  found 
in  the  celebration  of  dual  festivals  for  many  saints.  The  apparent 
correspondence  between  pagan  cults  and  saints'  cults  has  already 
been  mentioned.  In  certain  places  in  England  the  saint  to  whom  a 
church  was  dedicated  was  honored  first  in  the  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer and  again  in  the  autumn.  It  seems  clear  that,  in  such  feasts 
at  least,  the  worship  of  a  deity  at  a  local  shrine  has  been  combined 
with  seasonal  festival.  The  fullest  early  evidence  of  such  a  system 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Durham  records.  Here  a  feast  of  the  patron 
saint,  Cuthbert,  was  held  in  March  and  another  in  September. 
Performers  seem  to  have  been  hired  regularly  for  the  occasion,  and 
the  frequent  absence  of  the  lords'  names  usual  in  connection  with  the 
records  of  the  troupes  raises  the  question  whether  local  players  or 
musicians  were  not  often  employed.170  While  the  system  may  have 
arisen  in  the  Catholic  church  on  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  dual 
seasonal  rites  had  a  strong  hold,  instances  of  local  saints,  such  as 
Cuthbert  at  Durham,  hint  at  a  development  of  the  seasonal  system 
with  special  reference  to  customs  at  old  pagan  shrines.171 

""Usener,  Archiv  fur  Religionswissenschaft,  vii,  297-313,  especially  303-0; 
Cornford,  Origin  of  Attic  Comedy,  pp.  54-09. 

170  Cf.  Chambers,  n,  240  ff.  for  the  records.  Payments  to  performers  at 
the  feast  of  St.  Cuthbert  are  recorded  as  follows:  to  histriones  in  March 
and  Sept.,  1330-31;  to  histriones  (of  Newcastle  in  the  second  case)  on  two 
occasions  in  1335-0;  to  histriones  in  Sept.,  1550-1;  to  four  histriones 
(patrons  named)  in  March  and  merely  to  histriones  in  Sept.,  1355-6;  to 
two  players  of  "  the  Lord  Duke  "  at  one  feast  in  1364-5;  to  a  "  trompour  " 
and  a  minstrel  in  1368-9;  to  minstrels  in  March  and  in  Sept.,  1375-6;  to 
minstrels  at  two  feasts  in  1394-5.  The  amounts  paid  vary  from  3s.  to  20s. 
The  records  in  the  Durham  Accounts  do  not  profess  to  be  complete. 

171 A  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist  corresponding  to  Mid- 
Fummer  was  celebrated  in  many  places,  and  a  feast  of  the  Decollation 
(August  29)  is  not  infrequently  mentioned.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century 
one  festival  of  St.  Peter  was  celebrated  in  February  and  a  second  at  Mid- 
summer at  St.  Peter's  in  Cheapside  (cf.  Jour.  Brit.  Arch.  Assn.,  xxiv,  266). 
According  to  Popular  Superstitions,  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library,  pp.  12- 
14,  St.  Edward  the  Martyr,  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Benedict,  and  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  with  feasts  falling  on  March  18,  March  20,  March  21,  and  Dec. 
29,  respectively,  were  also  honored  with  feasts  of  their  translations  on  June 
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As  I  have  tried  to  show,  many  customs  connected  with  celebra- 
tions at  local  shrines  in  pagan  times — wells,  mounts,  woods,  and 
burial  places — and  with  the  worship  of  local  deities  were  absorbed 
into  the  seasonal  feast,  probably  because  the  ritual  of  local  deities 
often  had  a  seasonal  meaning.  But  that  independent  rituals  and 
festival  days  existed  for  local  shrines  is  to  be  inferred  not  only  from 
the  modern  folk-games  attached  to  certain  localities  but  1)  from 
the  development  of  games  in  connection  with  the  cemeteries,  or 
sacred  groves,  especially  on  the  dedication  day  of  the  local  church, 
and  2)  from  the  survival  in  the  middle  ages  of  non-seasonal  festi- 
vals at  wells  and  on  hills  apparently  not  hallowed  by  the  presence 
of  a  church  edifice. 

While  ecclesiastical  foundations  by  the  beginning  of  the  middle 
ages  had  claimed  in  large  part  the  allegiance  of  the  folk  granted 
earlier  to  pagan  shrines  and  local  gods,  long  after  1200  the  church 
was  still  attempting  to  purify  itself  of  pagan  customs  now  connected 
with  the  church  edifices  and  the  cemeteries.  The  decree  of  Gregory 
in  601  that  the  people  should  build  their  arbors  and  hold  their 
feasts  in  the  space  around  the  churches  probably  established  the 
cemetery  as  the  "sacred  place"  of  the  folk  and  finally  as  their 
general  meeting  place.  It  is  clear  from  the  denunciations  of  the 
church  fathers  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
cemeteries  were  the  sites  for  the  common  halls,  and  the  regular 
places  for  trials,  ordeals,  and  town  meetings,  as  well  as  for  the 
games  of  the  folk.  The  church  met  the  situation  by  a  systematic 
series  of  decrees  claiming  the  cemeteries  as  church  property,  order- 
ing the  demolition  of  houses  in  them,  and  forbidding  the  townsmen 
to  hold  meetings  and  trials,  or  to  conduct  markets  or  games  there. 
But  the  conflict  between  the  church  and  the  people  was  not  merely 
a  feudal  struggle  to  wrest  the  cemeteries  from  the  people :  it  was 
also  an  ecclesiastical  struggle  to  check  pagan  survivals.  In  prac- 
tically all  these  decrees  the  ludi  of  the  folk  in  cemeteries  and  sacred 
places  aTe  specifically  prohibited,  the  terms  choreae,  luctae,  and 
ludi  inhonesti  being  repeatedly  used.172 

20,  Sept.  4,  July  11,  and  July  7,  respectively.  Cf.  6  3rT.  and  Q.,  vi,  249,  for 
an  autumn  celebration  of  the  dedication  day  of  St.  George  in  London.  No 
doubt  these  records  of  dual  feasts  in  England  could  be  greatly  extended. 

m  For  the  struggle  of  the  citizens  of  London  against  the  enclosures  at  St. 
Paul's  in  1321-2,  cf.  Riley,  Liber  Custumarum  (R.  S.),  pp.  33S-427.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  bodies  of  ecclesiastical  rules  collected  in  Wilkins' 

5 
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One  of  the  earliest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting accounts  of  folk  games  about  the  church  is  given  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis 173  (ca.  1188),  who  has  described  an  elaborate  ritual 
dance  with  mimesis  as  enacted  in  the  church  and  cemetery  of  St. 
Elined  in  Wales.  A  procession  around  the  cemetery  with  song  and 
prostrations  to  the  earth  was  followed  by  vigorous  imitations  of  the 
action  of  laborers — driving  the  oxen  to  the  plow,  shoemaking,  spin- 
ning, etc.  This  may  have  been  a  fertilization  rite  with  prayer 
either  to  the  god  of  the  .shrine  or  to  the  dead  ancestors  of  the  people 
to  grant  success  to  the  various  labors  of  the  participants.  At  any 
rate,  the  ceremony  is  ,clearly  pagan. 

The  pagan  nature  of  the  games  denounced  by  medieval  church- 
men is  most  strongly  emphasized  in  connection  with  their  use  at 
the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  church,  and  here  any  traditional 
rituals  for  the  worship  of  local  deities  that  might  survive  along 
with  Christian  practices  would  have  their  strongest  hold.174  Bishop 
Chanteloup  in  1240  speaks  of  the  ludi  of  the  people  in  cemeteries 
and  sacred  places  as  especially  impious  "in  sanctorum  vigiliis  et 
festis  ecclesiarum." 175    In  an  Exeter  synod  of  1287  the  spectacular 


Concilia  for  this  period  reveal  at  least  some  of  the  details  summarized 
above.  See,  for  example,  i,  600,  Constitutions  of  Richard  Poore,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  1223;  pp.  611,  617,  618,  Provincial  Council  of  Scotland,  ca.  1225; 
pp.  623,  625,  Constitutions  of  William  of  Bleys,  1229;  p.  628,  "  Inquisi- 
tiones  per  archidiaeonatus  episeopatus  Lincoln.,"  1230;  p.  662,  Constit. 
Synod.,  1237;  p.  666,  Constitutions  of  Walter  de  Chanteloup,  1240;  p.  734, 
Stat.  Synod,  of  Bishops  of  Norwich,  1257  (in  addition  to  a  denunciation  of 
ludi  and  luctae,  there  is  the  passage,  "  nee  mulieres  choreas,  luxuriosa  car- 
mina  canendo,  lascive  ducere  praesumanit " )  ;  II,  140,  Synod  of  Exeter, 
1287;  p.  281,  Constitution  of  Robert  of  Winchelsey,  1305;  p.  295,  "  Consti- 
tutiones  synodales  per  Henricum  Woodlake,  Winton.  episcopum,"  ca.  1308 
("in  ipsis  [coemeteriis],  in  sanctorum  festivitatibus,  aut  aliis  luctae  non 
riant,  aut  choreae  ducantur,  vel  alii  ludi  spectabiles  habeantur  " ) . 

"*  Itinerarium  Kambriae,  i.  2  in  Opera  (R.  S.),  vi,  32-33  (Chambers,  I, 
189). 

luThe  traditions  in  regard  to  the  saints,  the  connection  of  their  names 
with  stones  and  wells,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  churches  dedicated 
to  them,  etc.,  reveal  the  fact  that  saints  were  often  only  substituted  for 
daemones  of  particular  localities.  See  the  references  of  notes  137  and  139 ; 
Hope,  Holy  Wells;  Mackinlay,  Folklore  of  Scottish  Lochs  and  Springs; 
Scott.  Hist.  Rev.,  VI,  260  ff.;  Folk-Lore,  xxvn,  271  ff.;  etc. 

>w  Wilkin*.  I.  666. 
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side  of  the  wakes  is  stressed.176  A  London  decree  of  the  early  thir- 
teenth century  is  especially  detailed,  forbidding  ludi  and  luctae  in 
the  cemeteries  or  the  atria  of  the  churches  and  condemning  spe- 
cifically the  lascivious  choreae  of  the  women  to  the  accompaniment 
of  song.177  At  the  opening  of  the  next  century  Bishop  Baldock  of 
London  made  a  strong  attack  on  the  misuse  of  sacred  places.  In 
1308  he  sent  out  a  pastoral  letter  with  especial  reference  to  the 
church  of  Barking,  where  abuses  had  developed  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  feasts  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Adelburg.  He 
warns  his  flock  against  luctae,  choreae,  and  lascivious  gatherings  in 
churches  or  cemeteries.  In  1311,  a  letter  of  similar  purport  by 
Baldock  forbids  also  the  misuse  of  the  churches  and  cemeteries  in 
the  obsequies  of  the  dead  and  the  festivals  of  the  church.178    Games 

1T*  Wilkins,  n,  140 :  "  ne  quisquam  luctas,  choreas,  vel  alios  ludos  inhon- 
estos  in  coemeteriis  exercere  praesumat;  praecipue  in  vigiliis,  et  [in] 
festis  sanctorum,  cum  hujusmodi  ludos  theatrales  et  ludibriorum  speetacula 
introductos,  per  quos  ecclesiarum  coinquinatur  honestas,  sacri  ordines  de- 
testawtur." 

m  Constitutions  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  ca.  1215-22,  published  by  C.  M. 
Woolley,  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  xxx,  297-99:  An  order  for  enclosing  the  ceme- 
teries commands  that  "  omnes  ludi  et  placita  secularia  a  locis  sacris  penitus 
arceantur  " ;  and  in  regard  to  ludi,  "  inhibemus  ne  in  cymiteriis  vel  atriis 
ecclesiarum  ludi  uel  lucte  fiant,  nee  mulieres  ibi  coreas  luxuriosas  carmina 
canendo  late  dulcedine  presumant,  cum  ex  hiis  Domini  reuerencia  et  sanc- 
torum honore  contemptis,  rixe  et  contenciones  soleant  euenire.  Ne  laicorum 
edificia  in  cimiteriis  fiant,"  etc. 

in  Registrum  Radulphi  Baldock,  etc.,  Cant,  and  York  Soc.,  p.  73.  In 
places  dedicated  to  Christ  "  omnes  actus  ad  convicia  et  tumultus  seu  pollu- 
ciones  inductivi  penitus  conquiescant.  Sane  ex  insinuacione  clamosa  et 
fama  ac  facti  notarietate  recepimus  quod  in  ecclesdis  conventuali  et  paro- 
chiali  de  Berkynges  et  in  cimiterio  ipsarum  ecclesiarum  sunt  plerumque 
communes  laeivie,  coree,  lucte  et  alie  conventicule  voluptuose."  On  ac- 
count of  quarrels,  homicides,  etc.  the  Bishop  commands  "  in  dictis  ecclesiis 
conventuali  ac  parochiali  de  Berkynges  necnon  et  in  aliis  ecclesiis  circum- 
quaque  comitivis  in  decanato  de  Berkynges  singulis  annis  per  aliquos  dies 
dominicos  vel  sollempnes  prope  et  ante  festa  sancte  Margarete  et  sancte 
Adelburge  virginum,  in  quarum  festivitatibus  talia  didicimus  enormia 
frequencius  perpetrata  fuisse,  moneatis  in  genere  ac  pupplice  inhibeatis  ne 
quis  ad  dictas  ecclesias  vel  cimiterium  aliqualiter  accedens  luctas,  coreas 
vel  lacivia  alia  ....  edicat."  On  pp.  145-46  occurs  the  order  of  1311 
renewing  the  prohibition  and  applying  it  to  the  diocese  and  to  games  of 
which  he  has  heard,  "  in  quibusdam  ecclesiis  et  cimiteriis  ....  turn  in 
ipsorum  ecclesiarum  festivitatibus,  turn  in  mortuorum  ibidem  delatorum 
exequiis  et  aliis  temporibus,"  etc.     At  the  same  time  Baldock  sent  out  an 
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at  the  vigils  of  the  saints  and  of  the  dead  are  forbidden  in  the  Con- 
stitutions of  John  Thoresby,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1367.179  "  In 
the  begynning  of  holy  Chirche,"  says  an  old  homilist,  "it  was 
so  that  the  pepul  cam  to  the  chirche  with  oandellys  brennyng,  and 
wold  wake  and  eoome  with  light  toward  to  the  chirche  in  their  de- 
vocions;  and  after  they  fell  to  lecherie  and  songs,  daunces,  harp- 
ing, piping,  and  also  to  glotony  and  sinne,  and  so  turned  the  holi- 
nesse  to  cursydnees."  18°  A  computus  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, mentions  histriones  at  the  church  wake  in  1388-9.181  This 
may  have  been  the  occasion  for  an  actual  dramatic  performance,  for 
plays,  especially  miracles,  were  probably  not  uncommon  at  these 
medieval  feasts,  though  not  till  the  early  sixteenth  century  are  they 
unmistakably  recorded.182 

Further  evidence  for  the  persistence  of  the  local  pagan  cult  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  occasional  indications  of  folk  celebra- 
tions independent  of  church  festivals.  Near  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  Chanteloup  ordered  the  priests  of  his  diocese  to 
preach  against  the  observance  of  other  seasons  than  those  estab- 
lished by  the  church.183  Well  worship,  which  played  an  important 
part  in  Anglo-Saxon  custom,  and  continued  to  be  a  prominent  fea- 

order  against  wizards  and  enchanters  (pp.  144-45),  very  detailed  in  its 
picture  of  their  practices. 

179  Wilkins,  in,  68 ;  quoted  in  note  207.  Cf .  also  Wykeham's  Register, 
Hampshire  Record  Society,  n,  410  (Ohamhers,  I,  92),  for  a  Winchester 
decree  of  1384  forbidding  "  clerici  et  laici  ....  ad  pilas  ludere,  jactaci- 
ones  lapidum  facere  ....  coreas  facere  dissolutas,  et  interdum  canere 
cantilenas,  ludibriorum  spectacula  facere,  saltaciones  et  alios  ludos  in- 
honestos  frequentare,  ac  multas  alias  insolencias  perpetrare,  ex  quibus 
cimeterii  huiusmodi  execracio  seu  pollucio  frequencius  verisimiliter  formi- 
detur." 

180  Brand,  II,  1. 

181  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  i,  81 :  "  Item,  de  xviii  d.  datis  histrionibus  in  Festo 
Dedications  Ecclesise." 

***  Cf.  Modern  Philology,  xiv,  480-81. 

183  Wilkins,  I,  668-69 :  "  Sacerdotes  etiam  praedicent  parochianis  suis, 
quod,  contra  doctrinam  apostoli,  non  observent  dies,  et  menses,  et  tem- 
pora,  et  annos,  nee  in  actibus  aliis,  nee  in  matrimoniis  celebrandis."  Cf. 
Registrum  Johannis  de  Pontissara,  Episcopi  Wyntoniensis,  Cant,  and  York 
Soc,  Constitutions  of  1295  (cf.  p.  207  for  Constitutions  of  Woodloke  in 
volume  II  of  Wilkins  as  a  reissue  of  these),  p.  238:  "  Sed  nee  lapides,  ligna, 
arbores  sive  fontes  propter  somnium  aliquod  venerentur  ut  sancta."  Here 
the  incursion  of  pure  paganism  into  church  ceremony  is  suggested. 
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ture  of  the  summer  festivals  of  the  folk,  as  appears  from  decrees 
already  cited,  was  ordinarily  neutralized  by  the  church  ritual  for 
blessing  the  wells,  particularly  in  connection  with  Easter.184  But 
folk  gatherings  for  well  worship  were  in  vogue  at  certain  wells.  To 
the  efforts  of  Bishop  Chanteloup  at  sweeping  reformation  we  are 
once  more  indebted  for  an  early  picture  of  pagan  practices.  He  not 
only  prohibits  well  worship  but  specifies  certain  places  in  his  diocese 
where  the  people  gather  to  the  jeopardy  of  their  souls.186  In  1385, 
because  the  people  of  Bisham  began  to  worship  at  a  new  well  and 
to  place  offerings  in  a  bird's  nest  in  a  tree  on  the  border  of  the  well, 
Bishop  Erghum  ordered  that  the  tree  be  uprooted  and  the  well 
filled  in.186  Eobert  Mascall,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  1410  prohibited 
the  flocking  of  the  people  to  a  stone  and  well  in  the  parish  of 
Turnastone  to  worship  on  bent  knees  and  to  offer  gifts.187  The 
Durham  Halmote  Bolls  record  what  seems  to  have  been  a  pure  folk 
game  associated  with  a  particular  spot.  In  an  inquisition  of  1364 
about  encroachments  on  a  moor,  it  is  stated  that  the  shepherds  of 
Usseworth  and  Heworth  had  been  accustomed  to  come  with  their 
stock  to  the  lower  part  of  a  place  called  the  Blackletch,  and  there 
to  play  in  turn.188  Their  ludus  may  well  have  been  such  a  contest 
as  the  shepherds'  contests  recorded  for  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth 
century.189 

The  great  events  in  the  life  of  the  individual  also — birth,  mar- 
riage, death — remained  occasions  for  festival  practices  that  were 
usually  pagan  in  origin.    Eecords  of  the  celebration  of  birth  are  few, 

"■  Cf .  Chambers,  I,  142,  n.  2. 

188  Cf.  Wilkins,  I,  669.  Chanteloup  lays  a  ban  upon  "  superstitiosas 
etiam  fontium  adorationes,  et  populorum  collectiones  apud  Cerney  et  apud 
f  on  tern  Eollae,  juxta  Gloverniam,  et  in  aliis  locis  similibus." 

"•  Victoria  History  of  Berkshire,  n,  14. 

M7  Registrum  Roberti  Mascall,  Episcopi  Herefordensis,  Cant,  and  York 
Soc.,  pp.  74-75. 

^Halmota  Prioratus  Dunelmensis,  Surtees  Soc.,  p.  31:  "  tenentes  de 
Magn'  Wsseworth'  nuncquam  intraverunt  in  mora  de  Wardelay  ante  ulti- 
mum  tempus  quod  Scoti  combusserunt  villatas  de  Hewortbs,  scilicet  quod 
pastores  de  Vsseworth  et  Heworthe  solebant  venire  cum  averiis  suis  usque 
ad  quemdam  locum  vocatum  le  Blakletcb'm  ad  inferiorem  partem  ejusdem 
et  ibi  se  .  .  .  .  invicem  ludere  scilicet  post  combustionem  praedictam  viz. 
per  lapsum  xl  annorum  per  vices  ten'  de  Magna  Usseworth  ....  pro  eo 
quod  villat'  de  Heworth  diu  vasta  existebant."  The  gaps  apparently  occur 
in  the  MS. 

159  Popular  Superstitions,  Gentleman's  Mag.  Library,  pp.  66-68. 
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however,  and  the  festival  has  not  been  important  in  the  develop- 
ment of  folk  drama.  The  preparation  of  a  table  to  propitiate  the 
fata  or  matres  at  the  birth  of  a  child  is  mentioned  by  Bishop 
Iscamis  in  the  twelfth  century.190  At  the  end  of  the  next  century 
Waddington  and  Eobert  Manning  of  Brunne  refer  to  the  worship 
of  these  goddesses,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century 
Pecock  condemns  the  same  practice.191  Scant  as  the  evidence  is, 
it  may  be  said  that  games  pretty  clearly  developed  with  the  rites 
associated  with  birth.  In  the  Chronicle  of  Lanercost,  1285,  it  is 
related  that  the  Scottish  queen  "contrived  to  have  the  son  of  a 
play-actor  to  be  brought  [to  her]  so  that  it  might  pass  for  hers; 
and  when  as  many  as  collected  to  dance  by  license  [in  honour  of] 
so  important  an  accouchement  had  come  to  Stirling,"  etc.182  We 
may  have  here  a  reflection  of  a  pagan  custom.  There  were  festivi- 
ties on  several  occasions  within  a  few  weeks  in  honor  of  the  birth 
of  a  son  to  Edward  II  in  1312.  The  dancing  of  carols  and  a  pro- 
cession with  torches  and  minstrelsy  marked  the  celebration  of  the 
city  fathers  who  had  assembled  at  the  Guildhall.  A  week  later  the 
whole  city  honored  the  event  with  a  mass  at  St.  Paul's  followed  by 
dancing  of  carols  in  the  church.  Still  later,  after  a  procession  of 
city  officials  and  certain  guilds  to  Westminster,  there  were  "  carols 
throughout  the  City  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  great  part  of  the 
night."  The  pilgrimage  of  the  queen  to  Canterbury  after  her  ac- 
couchement was  celebrated  by  the  fishmongers.193  Bits  of  evidence 
for  birth  festivals  among  the  folk  are  late,  but,  as  they  have  at- 
tracted little  notice,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  call  attention  to 
the  former  vogue 194  of  a  custom  now  obsolete,  especially  since 

190  Cf.  Wright  and  Halliwell,  Reliquiae  Antiquae,  i,  285,  for  the  Peni- 
tential of  Iscanus,  1161-86:  "Qui  mensam  praeparavit  cum  tribus  cultellis 
in  famulatum  personarum,  ut  ibi  nascentibus  bona  praedestinent." 

lsaHandlyng  Synne,  ed.  Furnivall,  Roxburghe  Club,  11.  571  ff.  The  pas- 
sage from  Repressor  (R.  S.,  I,  155)  is  quoted  by  Furnivall  on  p.  xlvii,  n. 
b.  All  three  passages  refer  to  the  "  three  sisters  "  who  shape  the  destiny 
of  the  newborn,  but  they  omit  any  mention  of  setting  tables. 

192  Translated  in  Scottish  Hist.  Review,  VI,  281. 

193  Riley,  Memorials  of  London,  pp.  105-7. 

194  Cf.  Ben  Jonson's  Works,  ed.  Gifford-Cunningham,  in,  461-64,  for  a 
birth  "  Interlude  " — supposedly  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  christening 
of  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle — interesting  features  of  which  are  a 
brief  speech  introducing  a  feast,  a  long  dialogue  with  coarse  raillery  of 
the  midwife  and  the  nurses,  a  poetic  calculation  of  the  nativity  of  the 
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Anglo-Saxon  decrees  already  cited  seem  to  be  directed  against  the 
observance  of  superstitious  birth  rites  in  England  at  an  early  period. 
Games,  feasts,  and  merrymaking  belong  to  the  folk  marriage 
the  world  over,  and  orders  of  the  English  bishops  from  1200  on,  as 
well  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  indicate  the  difficulty  met  in 
substituting  the  church  marriage  for  the  betrothal  and  marriage  of 
the  folk.  About  1223  the  Constitutions  of  Richard  Poore  enjoin 
that  marriages  be  celebrated  reverently  and  not  with  laughter  and 
sport  or  in  taverns  or  at  public  potations  or  feasts.185  It  is  in  this 
passage  that  marriages  with  rush  rings  are  forbidden.  Constitu- 
tions of  about  1215-22  for  the  diocese  of  London  contain  the  same 
passages  except  that  reference  to  marriage  with  a  rush  ring  is 
omitted.196  In  much  the  same  language  ecclesiastics  continue  the 
attack  on  the  revelry  of  the  folk  bridal.197     Suggestions  of  more 

child,  and  three  songs.  Nicholas  Assheton's  Journal  (Chetham  Soc.) 
shows  the  survival  of  merrymaking  among  the  gentry  of  Lancashire  in  con- 
nection with  birth.  On  Feb.  20,  1617-8,  after  the  birth  of  his  child  he 
records,  "  Some  wyves  of  Clitheroe  heer  this  day.  Fooled  this  day  worse  " ; 
and  on  March  4,  "  My  Cooz.  Assheton's  wyffe  came  a  presenting,  verie 
merrie  "  (pp.  83-84).  Cf.  the  note  on  pp.  21-22  giving  records  of  such 
"sports"  in  1709.  An  account  secured  by  Joseph  Hunter  (Notes  on 
Brand,  1810,  n,  12,  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  24,545)  indicates  the  survival 
of  christening  sports  among  the  common  people  of  the  north  of  England  at 
the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  After  a  lengthy  meal,  sometimes 
two  of  those  present  danced  the  "  Cobblers  Jigg."  Sometimes  the  "  Win- 
shire  dance  "  was  tried.  "  That  and  fairly  shot  on  her,  with  the  old  folks 
is  the  last  tune  they  dance.  The  young  folks  dance  to  '  111  hae  a  wife  o' 
my  own  an  I'll  be  beholden  to  ne'  body,'  or  I'll  niver  leave  the  Laddie." 

""  Jones  and  Macray,  Charters  and  Documents  of  Salisbury  (R.  S.),  p. 
154  (Wilkins,  I,  581,  for  Durham):  "  praecipimus  quod  matrimonia  cum 
honore  celebrentur  et  reverentia,  non  cum  risu  vel  joco,  non  in  tabernis. 
potationibus  publici9,  seu  commessationibus.  Nee  quisquam  annulum  de 
junco,  vel  quacunque  alia  vili  materia,  vel  pretiosa,  jocando  manibus  innectat 
muliercularum,  ut  liberius  cum  eis  fornicetur,  ne  dum  jocari  se  putat  oneri- 
bus  matrimonialibus  se  abstringat." 

m  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  xxxi.  294-05.  Not  only  these  constitutions  but  Poore's 
and  others  forbid  sortilegia  and  maUficia  at  nuptials.  Woolley,  who  edits 
the  London  Constitutions,  conjectures  that  that  document  and  the  Consti- 
tutions of  Poore  have  a  common  source  (p.  286). 

m  Cf.  Wilkins,  I,  595,  Provincial  Council  of  Oxford,  1222  (marriage 
should  be  celebrated  "  cum  honore  et  reverentia  de  die  et  in  facie  ecclesiae, 
non  cum  risu  et  joco,  nee  sic  derisui  et  despectui  ")  ;  n,  135,  Synod  of 
Exeter,  1287  (phrases  "in  tabernis,"  etc.  repeated)  ;  and  n,  513,  Provincial 
Council  at  Oxford,  1312  (the  prohibition  of  1222  virtually  repeated). 
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dramatic  sports  appear,  however.  In  1221  the  common  people  of 
Dunstable  were  warned  that  as  they  went  to  the  altar  or  came  from 
it  at  marriages,  churchings,  or  other  rites  for  the  living  or  the  dead, 
they  were  not  to  bestow  their  offering  on  histriones  or  the  poor.198 
Here  all  the  rites  which  we  have  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
life  of  the  individual  are  included.  Some  conception  of  the  passion 
of  the  folk  for  sports  and  revelry  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  indi- 
cated in  an  effort  of  Eichard  de  Swinfield,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  to 
check  the  participation  of  Christians  in  revelry  of  the  Jews.  On 
August  26,  1286,  he  ordered  that  his  clerics  publicly  forbid  Chris- 
tians to  take  part  in  convivia  of  the  Jews  of  Hereford,  who  were 
preparing  "  quedam  nupcialia  communia  secundum  ritum  suum 
detestabilem,"  for  the  Wednesday  after  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. On  September  6,  Swinfield  sent  out  another  pastoral  letter 
calling  for  the  punishment  of  those  Christians  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  marriage  celebration  in  any  way — the  terms  ludendo,  jocu- 
lando,  and  quodcumque  ystrionatus  officium  exercendo  are  used — 
and  of  those  who  had  furnished  the  Jews  with  equipages,  silk  or 
brocaded  garments,  etc.199  At  court  marriages,  formal  feasts  with 
plays  were  popular  early,  and  marriages  among  the  middle  classes 
were  perhaps  frequently  celebrated  in  the  same  way.  In  France  as 
early  as  1280  "  spectacles  "  of  weddings  and  stages  are  grouped  in 
a  prohibition,200  but  so  far  as  I  know  the  first  record  in  England 
that  suggests  a  play  at  a  wedding  outside  of  the  courtly  classes  is 
for  Shrewsbury  in  1409,  when  a  payment  was  made  to  players  "  in 
honorem  villae"  at  the  marriage  of  a  cousin  of  one  David  Hol- 
bache.201    Chaucer  probably  reflects  the  usual  festivities  of  his  time. 

1W  Bateson,  Borough  Customs,  n,  208-9 :  "  In  nupciis  autem  et  purifica- 
tionibus  et  aliis  oblationibus  que  pro  vivis  ac  defunctis  fieri  sclent  .  .  . 
Nee  euntes  ad  altare  nee  inde  redeuntes  oblacionem  euam  hystrionibu3  vel 
pauperibus  erogabunt." 

199  Registrum  Rioardi  de  Swinfield,  Cant,  and  York  Soc,  pp.  120-1  (cf. 
Archiv,  cxxin,  154-55).  He  orders  penalties  imposed  upon  "  omnes  illos 
qui  prediotis  connubiis  intereTant  comedendo,  bibendo,  ludendo,  joculando, 
eeu  quodcumque  ystrionatus  officium  exercendo,  seu  quoeumquc  alio  modo 
eisdem  ad  honorem  ipsorum  communlcando,"  and  upon  "  illos  vero  qui  pre- 
fatis  inimicis  Christi  communicarunt,  eos  in  equitatu,  vectura,  ornamentis, 
in  panniis  sericis  seu  deauratis  ornarunt,  seu  eciam  honorarunt." 

^Warton,  History  of  Poetry  (1824),  n,  79:  "  Nullus  epectaculis  aliqui- 
bus  quae  aut  in  Nuptiis  aut  in  Scenis  exhibentur,  intersit." 

201  Cf.  Chambers,  n,  250. 
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"  At  every  brydale  "  the  prentice  Perkin  of  the  Cokes  Tale  would 
"  singe  and  hoppe,"  and  the  Wife  of  Bath,  taking  advantage  of  her 
husband's  absence,  made  "  visitaciouns "  to  "  pleyes  of  miracles 
and  manages."  202 

The  prohibitions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  against  pastimes  at 
vigils  for  the  dead  are  frequently  repeated  during  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  A  Scottish  council  of  about  1225  forbids 
cantus  and  choreae  at  funerals.203  The  Constitutions  of  Bishop 
Bleys,  1229,  condemn  cantUenae,  choreae,  and  luciae  "  quamdiu 
corpora  defunctorum  in  domibus  jacent."  204  In  1284  a  Ludlow 
guild,  while  countenancing  the  common  night  watches  for  the  dead, 
prohibits  the  use  of  games  and  the  presence  of  any  women  except 
those  of  the  family.205  A  London  council  of  1342  decries  the  as- 
semblies at  wakes  for  the  dead  on  account  of  the  evils  of  fornication 
and  theft  which  result.206  In  1367  Thoresby,  Archbishop  of  York, 
in  a  general  attack  on  the  games  includes  the  ludi  of  funeral  occa- 
sions.207 These  records,  like  those  of  the  birth  festival,  go  to  show 
how  much  more  elaborate  was  the  system  of  folk  games  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  than  in  modern  times.208 

■**  Canterbury  Tales,  Wife  of  Batlr  6  Prologue,  1.  558. 

■■•  Wilkins,  I,  617:  "Item  ad  funera  et  exequias  mortuorum  laioorum 
cantus  vel  choreas  fieri  prohibemus,  cum  non  deceat  de  aliorum  fletu  ridere, 
sed  ibidem  potius  de  hujusmodi  sit  dolere." 

**  Ibid.,  p.  625.  Chanteloup  in  1240  attacks  the  same  pastimes  at  wakes, 
confessedly  repeating  the  injunctions  of  his  "predecessor"  (p.  675). 

"•Cf.  Toulmin  Smith,  English  Gilds,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  No.  40,  p.  194.  The  pas- 
sage in  regard  to  games  is  as  follows:  "nee  monsrtra  larvarum  inducere. 
nee  corporis  vel  fame  sue  ludibria,  nee  ludos  alios  inhonestos,  presumat 
aliqualiter  attemptare.*'  The  first  expression  (translated  by  Smith  to  *  call 
up  ghosts')  occurs  in  a  French  decree  (Marten.  Thesaur.  Anecd.,  TV,  993) 
quoted  by  Warton,  History  of  Eng.  Poetry  (1824),  n,  73.  Cf.  Chambers,  I, 
82  and  n.  4. 

**  Wilkins,  II,  707. 

**T  Ibid.,  in,  68,  1367 :  "  Et  quia  saepe  contingit,  quod  quidam  in  sanc- 
torum vigiliis  conveniunt  in  ecclesiis,  qui  divinis  ibidem  deberent  vacare 
obsequiis,  vel  in  exequiis  defunctorum  pro  animabus  defunctorum  hujus- 
modi oraturi,  qui  versi  in  sensum  reprobum  ludis  noxiis,  et  vanitatibus, 
et  quandoque  pejoribus  frequenter  intendunt  .  .  .  et  in  defunctorum  exe- 
quiis. de  domo  luctus  et  orationis,  domum  risus  faciunt  et  excessus  .  .  . 
districtius  inhibemus,  ne  aliqui  venientes  ad  hujusmodi  vigilias,  et  exequias, 
praesertim  in  ecclesiis  hujusmodi  ludos  aut  turpitudines.  vel  alia  in  errorem, 
vel  peccatum  ducentia  faciant,  vel  exerceant  quovis  modo." 

*'*  Aubrey  mentions  "  mimicall  plays  "  in  like-wakes  in  England  during 
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To  judge  from  the  records  of  the  middle  ages,  the  vigil,  or  wake, 
whether  at  the  church  feast  or  at  the  'burial  of  the  dead,  stood  as 
high  in  the  favor  of  the  folk  as  did  summer  games.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  Fleta,  among  the  rules  for  the  officials  of  great  lords 
was  one  requiring  the  seneschal  to  find  out  whether  tenants  neg- 
lected "  duties  to  haunt  taverns  and  wakes  by  night,"  and  another 
requiring  the  reeve  not  to  "  suffer  any  servant  of  the  manor  to  hold 
by  night  or  by  day,  fairs,  markets  or  disseissins,  nor  to  haunt  wakes 
or  taverns."  209  Some  of  the  decrees  against  wakes  suggest  that 
whatever  the  occasion  the  games  were  essentially  similar.  Grosse- 
teste  in  1236  condemns  ludi  in  vigils  of  the  saints  and  of  the 
dead.210  In  1311  Baldock  groups  games  at  the  festivals  of  the 
church  and  at  the  exequies  of  the  dead,  and  half  a  century  later 
Thoresby  seems  to  imply  that  the  ludi  of  the  folk  were  much  the 

the  seventeenth  century  {Remains,  F.  L.  S.,  p.  30).  Sports  at  wakes  sur- 
vived in  Ireland  until  the  nineteenth  century.  They  are  described  by  J.  G. 
A.  Prim,  "  Customs  and  Games  at  Wakes,"  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny 
Archceological  Soc.,  II,  333-34,  and  by  Wood-Martin,  Traces  of  the  Elder 
Faiths  of  Ireland,  I,  314-21,  386-87.  A  leader  or  captain  called  "  Borekeen  " 
presided,  with  subordinate  officers  in  fantastic  habits.  Some  of  the  games 
were  so  obscene  that  they  are  not  described.  Such  are  "  Bout,"  usually 
performed  first  and  by  men  and  women  together,  and  the  "  Cow  and  the 
Bull."  "  Building  the  Ship " — compared  by  Prim  with  Indian  "  Big 
Canoe  " — was  a  long  mimetic  action  with  obscene  rites.  "  In  launching  or 
drawing  the  ship  out  of  the  mud,"  men  performed  naked  in  the  presence  of 
women.  In  one  game  women  in  men's  clothes  "  conducted  themselves  in  a 
very  strange  fashion."  Other  games  were  "Hold  the  Light."  in  which  a 
man  was  blindfolded  and  flogged,  "  Turning  the  Spit,"  "  Selling  the  Pig," 
"Horse  Fair"  (cf.  Clare,  The  Village  Minstrel  [1821],  pp.  xxi-xxxv,  and 
Sandys,  Christmas  Carols,  pp.  cxii-cxiii,  for  some  English  games  probably 
related  to  the  foregoing  as  described  by  Wood -Martin ) ,  "  Brogue  about " 
(a.  form  of  "  Hunt  the  Slipper  "),  and  "  Droghedy."  The  last,  said  here  to 
be  obscene,  is  a  dance  akin  to  the  morris,  and  well  known  (cf.  Kennedy, 
Banks  of  the  Boro,  p.  231;  Folk-Lore,  v,  190-91;  O'Keefe  and  O'Brien, 
Handbook  of  Irish  Dances,  p.  114;  for  an  obscene  dance,  like  this  employing 
sticks,  and  possibly  related,  cf.  8  N.  and  Q.,  x,  26-27,  100-1).  The  "mock 
marriage "  is  a  common  feature  of  folk  festivals  in  Europe  and  especially 
of  their  most  important  detritus,  the  singing  games  of  children.  Finally, 
"  Building  the  Fort "  was  a  performance  with  action  much  like  that  of  the 
mummers'  plays. 

""Translated  by  Coulton,  Social  Life  in  Britain,  pp.  302  and  304,  from 
the  edition  of  John  Selden,  1647,  pp.  159  and  164. 

™ Epistolae  (R.  S.),  p.  74. 
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same  in  like-wakes,  in  church  services  for  the  dead,  and  in  the 
vigils  of  the  saints.211  The  term  wake  was  comprehensive  enough 
to  cover  the  night  celebration  of  Midsummer  and  even  the  night 
banquets  and  ales  of  fraternities  and  parish  churches  in  their  ob- 
servance of  church  festivals.  If  the  records  cited  here  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  folk  later  furnish  a  basis  for  inference,  we  may  assume 
that  the  public  processions  and  pageants  of  all  great  festivals  ended 
in  evening  feasts,  which  were  accompanied  with  the  ludi  and 
choreae  of  the  folk. 

An  even  more  comprehensive  term  than  wake  is  ale.  Whether 
Christian  or  pagan,  seasonal  or  sacramental,  the  characteristic 
feast  of  the  folk  from  Easter  to  autumn  seems  to  have  been  the  ale. 
The  marriage  feast  has  acquired  the  fixed  name  of  bridal.  The 
summer  feast,  particularly  that  of  Whitsun,  is  often  called  an  ale — 
a  Whitsun  ale,  a  king  ale,  a  play  ale,  or  even  a  Eobin  Hood  ale.212 
Bid  ales,  hock  ales,  church  ales,  etc.  are  recorded.213  A  modern 
term,  applied  especially  to  the  feast  of  the  summer  king,  is  lamb  ale. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  lamb  which  was  supplied  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor  for  the  various  feasts  of  the  medieval  folk,  and  which 
was  probably  a  relic  of  old  sacrificial  customs.214    The  provision  of 

mFor  Baldock  see  note  178  above;  for  Thoresby  see  note  207. 

*"  Cf .  Hobhouse,  Church-Wardens'  Accounts,  p.  200,  for  a  Robin  Hood  ale 
at  Tintinhull  in  1512-3. 

mCf.  Chambers,  I,  179;  Brand,  I,  276  ff.;  Hampson,  Medii  Aevi  Kalen- 
darium,  pp.  282-88.  Many  of  the  terms  have  died  out.  Cf.  "  Stodell  Kyl- 
dirkyn  ale,"  on  May  26,  1447,  at  St.  Peter  Cheap,  London  {Jour.  Brit. 
Arch.  Assn.,  xxrv,  266);  and  "  Felesonunshale "  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century  (Riley,  Liber  Custumarum,  p.  351). 

*"  Chambers,  i,  143-45,  has  collected  a  number  of  records  of  survivals  of 
old  Saxon  sacrificial  customs.  In  1  3T.  and  Q.,  vn,  353,  an  account  is  given 
of  a  struggle  on  May  Day  in  modern  times  for  slices  of  a  ram  roasted  whole 
•with  the  skin  and  wool  on,  at  Holne  in  Devonshire,  The  lamb  ale  of 
Kidlington  in  Oxfordshire  was  described  by  Blount  in  1679  in  Ancient 
Tenures,  and  a  lamb  ale  at  the  neighboring  Kirtlington  in  modern  times 
has  been  described  by  Manning  (for  both  see  Folk-Lore,  vm,  313-16).  In 
Blount's  day  the  girl  who  with  her  thumbs  tied  behind  her  back  caught 
the  lamb  with  her  teeth,  was  proclaimed  Lady  of  the  Lamb  (cf.  Coulton, 
llediexal  Garner,  p.  121,  for  the  catching  of  a  greased  pig  by  old  women  in 
France  early  in  the  thirteenth  century).  The  lamb  was  cooked  with  the 
skin  on.  Morris  dances  and  a  feast  on  the  green  were  features  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  modern  festival  at  Kirtlington  was  celebrated  with  a  lord  and 
lady,  a  procession,  a  lamb,  a  fool,  and  morris  dancers.     A  bower  of  green 
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a  festal  lamb  has  been  mentioned  for  Easter  and  Midsummer,215 
but  the  practice  was  common  in  feasts.216  Early  prohibitions 
against  ram-raisings  probably  reflect  such  a  custom.217  The  ale 
most  frequently  recorded  in  medieval  England  was  the  scotale. 
Proclamation  of  scotales  is  expressly  forbidden  by  constitutions  and 
synods  in  language  which  suggests  that  banns  were  common  for 
scotales  as  for  the  later  games  or  plays.218  A  prohibition  of  Bishop 
Poore  about  1223  219  reveals  the  fact  that  the  almost  ritualistic 
drinking  customs  prevalent  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  which  one 
devotee  of  Bacchus  might  be  called  on  to  do  another  "  right "  and 

boughs  on  the  village  green  was  the  seen©  of  the  feasts  on  a  number  of  suc- 
cessive evenings  beginning  with  the  Monday  after  Trinity  Sunday.  After 
three  days  on  which  the  procession  took  place  at  Kirtlington,  the  game  went 
to  neighboring  villages,  returning  for  a  feast  at  night. 

815  Cf.  notes  72  and  121  above  for  the  records. 

sl*Cf.  Law  Magazine  and  Law  Review,  xiv,  343-50,  for  accounts  of  the 
medieval  harvesting  and  of  feasts  provided  for  reapers  and  eheep-shearers. 
Among  other  things  a  ram  or  a  lamb  for  the  feast  was  common.  Thus  in 
1222  it  was  the  custom  in  Wickham,  Essex,  for  the  mowers  to  have  "  a 
cheese  and  a  good  ram  "  in  common.  Mowers  and  haymakers  of  Borley  in 
1308  could  claim  two  bushels  of  wheat,  a  wether,  a  gallon  of  butter,  the 
"  second  best  cheese  out  of  the  lord's  dairy,"  salt  and  oatmeal,  fend  the 
morning's  milk  of  all  the  cows.  In  1279  at  Swincombe,  in  Oxfordshire, 
each  of  the  sheep-shearers  had  a  loaf  and  a  half  in  place  of  the  lamb. 

*"Ci.  Grosseteste,  Epis'tolae,  pp.  74,  162  foT  orders  of  1236  and  1238 (?)  ; 
and  Wilkins,  i,  628,  "  Inquisitiones  per  arehidiaconatus  episc.  Lincoln.," 
1230;  p.  673,  Constitutions  of  Walter  de  Chanteloup,  1240;  p.  707,  Consti- 
tutions of  Walter  de  Kirkham,  ca.  1255;  ni,  61,  Synod  of  Ely,  1364;  etc. 

a18  Wilkins,  i,  600,  Constitutions  of  Richard  Poore,  1223 :  "  Prohibemus 
quoque  ne  denunciationes  scotallorum  fiant  in  ecclesia  per  laicos,  nee  in 
ecclesiis,  nee  extra  ecclesias  per  sacerdotes,  vel  per  clericos."  Cf.  p.  574, 
Council  of  Durham,  ca.  1225 ;  p.  636,  Constitutions  of  Edmund,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  ca.  1236;  p.  662,  Constitutiones  Synodales,  ca.  1237,  for  the 
same  decree  with  some  variation  in  wording.  For  injunctions  against  the 
attendance  of  the  clergy  at  scotales,  cf.  Wilkins,  i,  530,  624,  628,  642,  707, 
710.  For  other  references  cf.  Chambers,  I,  91-92,  179,  and  Du  Cange  and 
N.  E.  D.  under  scotallum  or  scotale. 

219  Jones  and  Macray,  Cliarters  and  Documents  of  Salisbury,  p.  134 : 
"  Ilium  abusum  clericis  penitus  interdicimus  quo  ad  potus  sequales  sumen- 
dos  se  obligant  potatores,  ot  ille  judicio  talium  plus  laudatur  qui  plures 
inebriat  et  calices  fecundiores  exhaurit.  Unde  interdicimus  quod  nullus 
alium  cogat  ad  bibendum."  This  passage  is  re-issued  in  the  Council  of 
Durham  (Wilkins,  I,  574;  cf.  n.  87  above)  and  is  repeated  verbatim  in  the 
Constitutions  of  Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  1236  (Wilkin3, 
I,  635-36). 
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to  drink  "  super  nagulum "  22°  were  probably  in  full  force  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  ales  of  all  kinds  were  doubt- 
less occasions  for  folk  dances  and  games.  Perhaps  drama  also  had 
a  place  in  them. 

One  of  the  clearest  ways  in  which  the  extensive  vogue  of  the  ludi 
among  the  English  folk  before  1400  is  seen  is  in  the  hold  which 
folk  pastimes  continued  to  have  on  their  natural  foe  the  clergy. 
The  anecdote  handed  down  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  of  the  priest 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  who  intoned  his  bit  of  cantilena 
instead  of  his  Dominus  vobiscum  is  well  known.221  According  to 
Grosseteste,  the  clerics  around  1244  made  plays  called  the  Induc- 
tion of  May  or  Autumn.  The  church  voiced  in  many  injunctions 
its  protest  against  all  such  impiety.  Orders  against  the  presence 
of  the  clergy  at  scotales  and  drinking  bouts  have  just  been  cited. 
Chanteloup  forbids  the  clergy  to  support  games  of  kings  and 
queens,  and  specifies  that  they  are  not  to  attend  inhonesti  ludi  or 
choreae  or  to  play  at  dice.222  In  1289  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Chicester, 
begs  those  having  the  care  of  souls  to  abstain  from  Ulicita  spec- 
tacula,  duels,  tourneys,  and  luctae.22S  Robert  of  Winchelsey,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  1305  uses  the  terms  spectacula  and  "  ludos 
noxios,  vel  prohibitos." 224  Along  with  a  great  many  of  these  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  century  injunctions  go  warnings  also,  as  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  against  the  clerics'  attendance  at  perform- 
ances of  professional  or  semi-professional  entertainers — mimi,  his- 
triones,  jocvJatores,  etc.225 

"•  Cf.  Baskervill,  English  Elements  in  Jonson's  Early  Comedy,  pp.  177-79. 

m  Gemma  Ecclesiastica  I,  43  (Opera  [R.  S.],  rr,  120),  often  quoted,  as  by 
Chambers  and  Sidgwick,  Early  English  Lyrics,  pp.  329-30. 

™  Wilkins,  I,  673.  Taxilli  and  aleae  are  frequently  forbidden  to  tbe 
clergy. 

"Wilkins,  n,  169. 

"♦Wilkins,  n,  281. 

"*  In  addition  to  the  passages  cited  immediately  above,  cf.  Jones  and 
Macray,  Charters  and  Documents  of  Salisbury,  p.  134  (or  Wilkins,  i,  574), 
Poore's  Constitutions,  ca.  1223;  Grosseteste,  Epistolae,  p.  159,  Constitutions. 
ca.  1238;  and  Wilkins,  I,  628,  Inquisitions  of  Lincoln,  1230;  p.  706,  Consti- 
tutions of  Walter  de  Krrkham,  ca.  1255;  p.  733,  Synodal  Statutes  of  the 
Bishops  of  Norwich,  1257;  n,  142,  Synod  of  Exeter,  1287;  m,  60,  Synod  of 
Ely,  1364.  The  wording  of  Poore's  Constitutions — "  mimis,  joculatoribus. 
et  histrionibus  non  intendant " — repeats  that  of  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1215  (Chambers,  i,  39,  n.  1)  and  is  practically  repeated  in  most  of  the  pas- 
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III 

A  discussion  of  the  nature  and  organization  of  the  folk  games, 
except  in  the  most  general  way,  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  ludi  of  the  people  are  not  as  a 
whole  to  be  confused  with  minstrelsy.  Whether  the  performances 
at  the  games  of  the  folk  were  ever  primarily  narrative  is  extremely 
doubtful,  though  the  narrative  art  of  the  medieval  minstrel  was 
certainly  predominant  in  the  more  cultured  circles  until  the  time 
of  Chaucer  and  had  not  lost  its  prestige  even  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century — as  we  may  see  from  the  constant  employ- 
ment of  the  term  minstrels  for  the  troupes  of  the  greater  nobles  226 
and  from  the  enormous  influence  exerted  on  the  moralities  and  on 
folk  games  by  minstrelsy,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  disard's 
speech  or  the  sermon  joyeux.  This  is  not  to  claim,  of  course,  that 
narrative  did  not  enter  into  the  folk  game.  The  folk  themselves 
had  a  vast  store  of  tales,  ballads,  and  songs  that  were  not  dramatic, 
and  the  hired  minstrel  was  common  at  their  feasts.  But  the  basis  of 
folk  ritual  and  of  the  resulting  folk  games  in  seasonal  festivals  and 
in  ceremonies  connected  with  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  was  action 
or  representation.  Such  action  does  not  imply  drama  in  the  mod- 
ern sense,  for  in  the  genuine  ritual,  where  all  the  people  were 
actors,  there  could  be  no  interest  in  a  technique  of  representation 
called  for  by  an  audience.  From  first  to  last,  however,  it  is  possible 
to  trace  in  the  games  the  successive  stages  of  a  development  toward 
the  dramatic  in  action  and  in  speech.  Some  forms  of  folk  game 
show  mere  mimesis.  A  greater  number  have  dance  action  suited  to 
the  words  of  ritual  songs.  In  an  advanced  type,  probably  common 
throughout  the  history  of  folk  song,  the  effect  of  dialogue  song  is 


sages  cited  here.  Woolley,  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  xxx,  285-87,  also  calls  attention 
to  the  influence  of  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215  on  Poore's  Constitutions. 
He  considers  the  whole  reforming  wave  of  the  early  thirteenth  century  to 
be  due  to  this  Council  reinforced  by  the  Provincial  Council  of  Oxford  in 
1222,  and  he  lists  some  half  score  of  diocesan  constitutions  that  before  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  repeat  many  of  the  injunctions  of  the 
Lateran  Council.     For  other  cases  in  England,  cf.  Chambers,  I,  39-40. 

238  Cf.  the  extracts  from  accounts  books  given  by  Chambers,  II,  243-51; 
Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  v,  490-96  (Rye  MSS.)  ;  ibid.,  MSS.  of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, rv,  270;  ibid.,  Middleton  MSS.,  pp.  328  ff.  and  346  ff. 
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produced  when  the  f  oresinger  ds  answered  by  the  circle  of  dancers.22T 
During  the  thirteenth  century  there  is  evidence  on  the  Continent 
for  a  type  of  song  in  which  two  or  more  foresingers  carry  on  a  dia- 
logue, with  the  chorus  singing  the  narrative  parts.228  A  number  of 
ballads  and  songs  that  might  have  been  so  used  in  the  choral  song 
and  dance  of  the  folk  are  preserved  from  the  middle  ages  or  survive 
in  tradition  with  marks  of  great  antiquity.229  Finally,  there  are 
forms  into  which  even  a  plot  interest  enters.230  In  the  dark  ages 
all  these  types  were  probably  common  in  France,  and  possibly  in 
England.  They  were  almost  certainly  known  in  England  by  the 
opening  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  the  latest. 

The  evidence  on  which  this  assumption  is  based  is  very  largely 
cumulative  and  must  be  presented  in  other  studies,  but  its  nature 
will  be  indicated  here.  First,  a  number  of  forms  or  conventions  of 
folk  games,  especially  in  France,  pretty  certainly  descended  in  tra- 
dition from  Eoman  folk  custom.  Second,  from  early  in  the  middle 
ages  some  folk  games  are  known  in  sophisticated  forms  which  must 
from  their  very  nature  be  regarded  as  derived  ultimately  from 
pagan  ritual  but  based  directly  on  games  that  had  already  assumed 
virtually  a  dramatic  form  as  song  and  dance  drama  of  the  folk. 
Finally,  the  use  of  this  modified  folk  drama  in  cultured  groups  pre- 
ceded a  still  further  artificial  development  of  the  games  in  the 
hands  of  puys,  confreries,  and  minstrels,  notable  examples  being 
furnished  in  France  by  the  plays  of  Adan  de  la  Hale  and  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Interludium  de  Clerico  et  Puella  as  well  as  by  features 
of  the  mystery  plays  and  the  moralities.  These  modifications  in 
turn  had  so  extensive  an  influence  on  folk  games  in  festivals  that, 
outside  of  the  few  ritual  motives  which  constitute  the  skeleton  of 

m  Cf.  Pub.  Mod.  Lang.  Assn.,  xxvn  (1911),  285,  for  I  Samuel  xvm  and 
St.  Jerome's  translation  of  it  and  for  Apuleius'  description  of  the  chorus; 
G.  Paris,  Journal  des  Savants,  1892,  pp.  155  ff.  and  407  ff.;  Flower  and  the 
Leaf,  11.  176-89,  347-53,  for  the  English  dance. 

**  Cf .  "  Jeu  de  la  Chapelet "  in  Beoier,  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  Jan.  15, 
1906,  pp.  402-6. 

229  For  older  songs,  cf.  Cambridge  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,  n,  424;  Boddeker,  Alten- 
glische  Dichtungen,  pp.  172-73;  Anglia,  xn,  241,  242,  255,  256;  Ritson, 
Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads  (ed.  Hazlitt),  pp.  lviii-lix;  etc.  Some  of  these 
and  others  I  have  discussed  as  drama  in  Modern  Philology,  xrv,  237-39. 

238  For  traditional  ballads  cf.  Child,  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Bal- 
lads, Nos.  1,  2,  12,  13,  25,  95,  etc.  For  the  use  of  such  ballads  as  drama, 
cf.  Child,  IV,  439;  I,  249;  n,  354;  and  Mod.  Phil.,  xiv,  497-502. 
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the  games  and  the  mummers'  plays,  the  folk  drama  of  England  and 
Scotland  has  followed  the  more  sophisticated  forms  except  in  cer- 
tain children's  games.  The  evidence  cited  in  this  paper  goes  to 
show,  I  think,  that  by  the  time  of  Chaucer  this  extensive  transfor- 
mation of  folk  ritual  had  already  been  practically  completed. 

That  at  a  relatively  early  date  professional  performers  should  be 
extensively  employed,  not  as  mere  musicians,  jugglers,  and  disards, 
but  as  actors  of  farcical  games,  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  devel- 
opment outlined  above.  Wandering  or  low  orders  of  minstrels 
probably  often  became  players  and  as  they  influenced  the  folk 
games,  took  over  forms  of  these  games.  Altogether,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  by  1300  there  was  a  certain  coalescence  of  the 
games  of  the  folk  with  those  of  the  wandering  players.  Probably 
large  numbers  of  the  early  references  to  menestralli,  histriones,  mimi, 
etc.  are  to  performers  of  some  type  of  dramatic  game.  Chambers 
rightly  points  out  that  in  the  records  of  the  middle  ages  as  a  whole 
the  varied  terms  for  entertainers  cannot  be  differentiated  sharply,231 
but  the  very  frequent  employment  of  several  different  terms  in  the 
same  connection  by  the  same  writer  or  accountant  seems  to  indicate 
an  attempt  to  distinguish  types.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  describes 
the  scene  at  a  meal  in  the  monastery  of  Canterbury  in  1179,  when 
the  gathering  seemed  to  him  "  quasi  ad  ludos  scenicos  aut  inter 
histriones  et  joculatores."  232  Certainly  by  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  some  of  the  wandering  entertainers  were  profes- 
sional actors.  Eoger  de  Mortival's  reference  to  those  who  are  called 
"  menestralli "  and  sometimes  in  the  vulgar  speech  "  ludorum 
homines  "  is  suggestive  though  not  conclusive.233  But  in  a  decree 
of  1348  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  not  only  couples  with  ludi  the  word 
theatrales  (used  with  increasing  frequency  in  references  to  the  ludi 

281  n,  232-33. 

232  De  rebus  a  se  gestis  n.  v  (Opera  [R.  S.],  I,  51). 

233  Chambers,  i,  40,  n.  1,  from  Dayman  and  Jones,  Sarum  Statutes,  p.  76. 
Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  a  penitential  ascribed  to  Thomas  de  Cab- 
ham,  in  classifying  histriones,  condemns  the  class  who  transform  their 
bodies  with  indecent  leapings  and  postures,  presenting  themselves  stripped 
or  disguised  with  hideous  masks  (Chambers,  I,  59-60;  II,  262-63).  Though 
the  tricks  of  the  infamous  scurrae  may  be  here  described,  the  details  would 
apply  to  certain  forms  of  revelry  or  even  ritual  action  in  folk  games. 
Thomas  de  Cabham  sets  his  approval  on  the  joculatores  who  sing  the  deeds 
of  princes  and  the  lives  of  the  saints  "  et  non  faciunt  innumeras  turpitu- 
dines  sicut  faciunt  saltatores  et  saltatrices." 
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from  the  thirteenth  century)  but  employs  as  a  synonym  for  the  for- 
bidden ludi  the  one  definite  term  for  drama,  interlude.234  His  de- 
scription suggests  farce  or  at  least  farcical  scenes  in  religious  plays. 
For  the  same  year  the  chronicler  Knighton  gives  us  an  interesting 
entry  235  in  connection  with  a  tourney  at  Berwick,  which  can  at 
least,  I  think,  be  interpreted  as  showing  that  the  player  of  inter- 
ludes was  a  typical  figure  of  the  time. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  growth  of  dramatic  troupes  and 
their  presence  at  festivals  resulted  in  a  modeling  of  folk  games  on 
professional  drama.  In  other  words,  the  games  tended  to  become 
sophisticated  pageants  and  plays,  and  the  participants  tended  to 
become  organized  troupes  of  actors,  who  carried  their  plays  to  the 
lord's  manor  and  the  neighboring  village.  Vestiges  of  the  system 
have  been  preserved  in  the  customs  of  modern  mummers  and  sword 
dancers  at  Christmas.  That  its  fullest  expansion  came  before  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  may  be  inferred  from  the  evidence  of  the  records 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  surviving  folk  games  and  plays.  The 
zenith  was  probably  reached  during  the  fifteenth  century  with  the 
development  of  the  morris  dance,  the  king  game,  and  the  Bobin 
Hood  play  in  the  southern  half  of  England.  In  spite  of  the  absence 
of  early  records  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  vogue  was 

**  Registrum  Johannis  de  Trillek,  Canterbury  and  York  Soc.,  p.  141 
(quoted  in  part  by  Liebermann  in  Archiv,  cxxvrr,  197)  :  "in  ludis  thea- 
tralibus  qui  interdum  in  ecclesiis  fiunt  scurilitas  et  turpiloquium  .... 
aliaque  ad  ludibrium  pertinencia  ex  quibus  corda  fidelium  ....  ad  inania 
distrabantur  et  devocio  subtrabatur  eorundem  ut  plurimum  intervenire 
dinoscuntur,  in  ...  .  assistencium  et  spectancium  periculosum  exemplum 
....  huiusmodi  ludos  sive  interludia  in  ecclesia  de  L.,  ejusdem  nostre 
diocesis  in  qua  talia  inbonesta  frequencius,  ut  intelleximus,  fieri  solebant," 
etc.    Cf .  p.  v  for  a  conjecture  that  L  is  for  Leominster. 

***  Henry  Knighton,  Chronicon,  ed.  J.  E.  Lumby  (R.  S.),  n,  57-58:  "  Illis 
diebus  ortus  est  rumor  et  ingens  clamor  in  populo,  eo  quod  ubi  hastiludia 
prosequebantur  quasi  in  quolibet  loco  dominarum  cobors  affuit,  quasi 
comes  interludii,  in  diverso  et  mirabili  apparatu  virili,  ad  numerum  quan- 
doque  quasi  xl.  quando  1.  dominarum  de  speciosioribus  et  pulcrioribus 
non  melioribus  totius  regni,  in  tunicis  partitis  scilicet  una  parte  de  una 
secta  et  altera  de  alia  secta,  cum  capuciis  brevibus  et  liripiis  ad  modum 
chordarum  circa  caput  advolutis,  et  zonis  argento  vel  auro  bene  circum- 
stipatis,  etiam  ex  transverso  ventris  sub  umbilico  habentes  cultellos  quos 
daggerios  vulgariter  dicunt  in  powchiis  desuper  impositis;  et  sic  procede- 
bant  in  electis  dextrariis  vel  aliis  equis  bene  comptis  ad  locum  bastilu- 
diorum,"  etc. 
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approaching  its  crest  in  the  time  of  Chaucer.  The  problem  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  local  players  of  numerous  towns  were  or- 
ganized for  the  performance  of  religious  drama,  and  probably  in- 
fluenced the  companies  organized  for  folk  drama.  Yet  the  enter- 
prise of  the  folk  is  clear  in  the  journeys  of  May  games  from  village 
to  village  or  in  the  visit  of  a  local  company  to  a  manorial  lord.  A 
famous  example  is  the  visit  of  Captain  Cox  and  his  Coventry  play- 
ers to  Kenilworth  in  1575  to  act  a  Hox  Tuesday  play  before  Eliza- 
beth. Even  the  extraordinarily  large  number  of  festivals  main- 
tained especially  by  the  church  and  the  disposition  of  the  church  to 
turn  every  festival  to  her  advantage  had  not  at  the  opening  of  the 
sixteenth  century  lessened  the  hold  which  May  game  and  Whitsun 
lord,  morris  and  country  dance,  had  on  the  folk. 

The  folk  game  can  probably  be  distinguished  best  in  the  old  rec- 
ords that  illustrate  feudal  relations.  In  the  same  way  that  the  feu- 
dal lord  had  to  provide  feasts  for  the  folk,  we  may  suspect  that  he 
was  under  a  social  obligation  to  open  his  doors  to  folk  players — as 
minstrels  were  commonly  made  welcome,  and  the  gorgeous  mum- 
mers of  1377  were  received  by  Eichard  II.236  At  any  rate  the  great 
lord  was  likely  to  act  in  the  generous  fashion  of  Theseus  in  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  or  of  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth.  In  a  pay- 
ment of  two  pence  to  "  parochianis  nostris  tripudicantibus "  by 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1342,237  we  have  one  of  the  earliest 
surviving  records  of  such  a  custom.  The  money  may  have  been  a 
gift  toward  the  expense  of  the  games  or  it  may  have  been  a  payment 
to  the  players  in  the  hall.  Some  of  the  records  already  cited  indi- 
cate that  contributions  were  made  toward  the  general  expenses  of 
folk  feasts — whether  for  banquets  or  games  is  not  clear — and  that 
gifts  were  bestowed  on  groups  of  dancers  and  mummers  who  visited 
the  halls  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  lords.  Payment  was  made  to 
the  plow  boys  of  "Maudelans"  at  Durham  in  1378,  for  instance, 
and  to  Christmas  performers  at  King's  Lynn  in  13  70-1. 238  A  num- 
ber of  uncertain  cases  also  have  been  cited — visits  to  Durham  by 
histriones  of  Newcastle  in  1335-6  and  by  a  number  of  unnamed 
companies  who  were  paid  small  sums  in  the  spring  and  autumn  feasts 
of  St.  Cuthbert.239    Usually  the  accountants  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 

*"  Brotanek,  Die  englischen  Maskenspiele,  p.  G. 
237  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  I,  84. 
3K  See  pp.  38,  35,  and  notes  60  and  50  above. 
2,9  See  note  170  above  for  the  records. 
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tury,  as  of  the  ensuing  centuries,  are  too  economical  of  detail  to 
furnish  any  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  performances,  but 
the  accounts  of  Winchester  College  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  contain  several  suggestive  entries.240  The  payment 
to  a  summer  king  here  in  141  &  and  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  V 
to  men  of  Ropley  coming  with  their  song  and  dance  before  the 
Winchester  Boy  Bishop  have  been  cited.  The  entry  in  1400  of  a 
fee  to  the  lusores  of  the  town  of  Winchester  who  brought  their 
dance  to  the  college  has  not  been  mentioned  already  because  the 
festival  occasion  is  not  specified.  The  visit  of  the  village  troupe  to 
the  manorial  hall  was  clearly  in  vogue  later.  In  1457-8  the  lusores 
of  Topcliffe,  Thirsk,  and  Bipon  were  paid  sums  of  from  two  to  four 
pence  at  Studly  Hall,241  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury "players"  of  Stoke,  of  Thorington  Street,  of  Coggeshall,  of 
Hadleigh,  of  Esterforde,  of  Chelmsford,  and  of  Lavenham  were  feed 
by  the  Howards  of  Stoke-by-Xayland.242 

The  records  just  cited  reveal  companies  of  players  belonging  to 
groups  of  villages  in  one  region.  Perhaps  these  different  villages 
developed  the  folk  games  in  more  or  less  friendly  rivalry.  In  mod- 
ern times  the  most  extensive  survivals  of  a  particular  type  of  game 
will  often  be  found  in  a  group  of  neighboring  villages  within  a  re- 
stricted area.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  vogue  of  games  in  this 
case  represents  an  exceptional  development  of  the  folk  game  at  some 
earlier  period  through  village  competition.  The  most  notable  re- 
gion for  the  modern  morris  dance  is  in  Oxfordshire  and  for  the 
sword  dance  in  northeast  Yorkshire.243  Lincoln  shire  is  especially 
significant  for  the  plow  boy  plays.244  In  such  regions  the  various 
forms  of  the  same  game  are  likely  to  show  more  distinctness  and 
individuality  in  their  details  than  is  often  found  in  the  variants  of 
some  decadent  game  collected  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

The  earliest  record  known  to  me  suggesting  organizations  of 

"°  Chambers,  n,  246. 

*a  Memorials  of  Fountains  Abbey,  Surtees  Soc.,  n,  90;  m,  59,  61. 

*°  Chambers,  n,  255-56.  In  1482  Lord  Howard  gave  ten  shillings  "  to  the 
cherche  on  Whitson  Monday  at  the  pley." 

MCf.  Cecil  J.  Sharp,  The  Morris  Book,  i-v,  and  The  Sword  Dances  of 
Northern  England,  i-m,  passim. 

***Cf.  Gutch  and  Peacock,  County  Folk-Lore,  vol.  v  (Folk-Lore  concern- 
ing Lincolnshire),  pp.  176-87:  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  33,418;  Chambers,  I, 
150.  207-10. 
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players  in  a  number  of  small  villages  within  a  very  limited  area 
belongs  to  the  years  1220-28.  In  an  adjustment  of  claims  between 
the  churches  of  Shipton  and  Bricklesworth  in  the  diocese  of  Salis- 
bury, a  basis  was  determined  for  dividing  the  proceeds  from  the 
actiones  of  five  villages  in  one  neighborhood.  Ducange  gives  ac- 
iiones  the  meaning  spectacula.  Jones  and  Macray  see  here  a  refer- 
ence to  mystery  or  miracle  plays,245  but  actiones  may  be  an  attempt 
to  translate  exactly  the  term  "  game,"  almost  universally  used  in 
the  middle  ages  for  all  classes  of  folk  performances.  How  strong 
the  folk  influence  may  have  been  in  the  diversions  controlled  by  the 
church,246  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  in  a  later  period  at  least  it 
was  a  common  thing  for  the  church  to  receive  the  profits  of  folk 
performances,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  most  cursory  examination  of 
the  churchwardens'  accounts  published  by  Hobhouse  or  by  Cox. 

Light  is  thrown  on  the  organization  of  medieval  folk  players  also 
through  visits  of  local  troupes  to  neighboring  parishes  and  villages. 
These  inter-parochial  and  inter-village  performances  possibly  repre- 
sent the  most  remarkable  development  of  the  medieval  folk  game. 
Visits  of  traveling  players  are  definitely  recorded  for  Beading  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Thus  the  town  remu- 
nerated the  players  of  Henley  in  1382-3,  those  of  Althermanston  in 

34i  Cf.  Jones  and  Macray,  Charters  and  Documents  of  Salisbury,  pp.  xi-xii, 
104;  Chambers,  u,  105,  394.  The  passage  reads:  "Actiones  autem,  si  quae 
competant,  in  villa  de  Fifhide  et  de  Idebire  cedant  canonico  de  Brikeleswrth. 
Actiones  vero,  si  quae  competant,  in  villa  de  Mideltone  et  de  Langele 
cedant  canonico  de  Schiptone.  Emolumentum  vero  actionum,  si  quae  com- 
petant, in  villa  de  Linham  aequaliter  inter  se  dividant." 

249  In  1312,  Greenfield,  Archbishop  of  York,  issued  a  decree  against  the 
frequent  participation  of  the  clergy  with  the  laity  in  "  spectaculis  publicis, 
ludibriis,  et  coreiis,  immo  teatricalibus  ludis  "  (Memorials  of  Ripon,  Sur- 
tees  Soc,  n,  68).  The  terms  used  here  might  cover  procession  or  pageant, 
song  and  dance  drama,  and  even  more  formal  plays.  The  last  item,  like 
the  attack  on  miracles  in  Handlyng  Synne,  probably  represents  a  protest 
against  the  miracle  plays  and  mystery  cycles  which  must  by  this  time 
have  been  in  process  of  rapid  development  under  the  trade  guilds  in  the 
great  commercial  centers  of  the  north  and  were  possibly  in  the  recognized 
transition  stage  of  being  promoted  by  the  clergy  and  the  laity  jointly. 
Whatever  the  other  terms  may  mean,  the  passage  may  be  taken  as 
implying  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy  with  the  laity  in  the  production 
of  diverse  types  of  entertainment.  It  was  the  parish  priest  of  Inver- 
keithing,  it  will  be  remembered,  who  led  the  young  girls  of  his  parish  in 
"profane"  rites  during  Easter  week,  1282  (note  71  supra). 
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1382-3  and  1388-9,  and  those  of  Wokingham  in  1385-6.  At  a  later 
period  gifts  were  made  at  Beading  to  lusores  of  "  Yatale"  (1419- 
20)  ;  to  players  of  "  Syndelesham  *  and  "  Sunnyngges  "  (1421-2)  ; 
to  players  of  Wokingham  (in  1423-4  and  twice  in  1427-8)  ;  and 
simply  to  lusores  in  the  chnrch  of  St.  Lawrence  (in  1433-4)  ,247  No 
cine  is  given  to  the  nature  of  the  performances,  bnt  around  1500 
the  taste  of  the  region  is  exemplified  in  records  of  the  church  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Heading.  Here  both  religious  plays  and  folk  plays  were 
popular.248  From  before  1399  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  practice  of  receiving  players  from  neighboring  communities  can 
be  traced  in  the  records  of  a  score  of  towns  and  villages  in  the  coun- 

*"  Hist.  MSS.  Com^  XI,  App.  vn,  pp.  172-74.  Cf.  p.  171  for  a  record  of 
a  town  feast  in  Reading  in  1302,  and  the  following  pages  for  various  fif- 
teenth century  feasts,  for  some  of  which  minstrel  troupes  were  paid.  The 
records  for  the  years  1393-1413  are  lost. 

*■  Cf.  Kerry,  St.  Lawrence,  Reading,  pp.  51-57,  91,  92,  103,  226-28,  233-40, 
for  records  which,  though  incomplete,  illustrate  adequately  the  elaborate 
system  of  festivals  and  sports  and  pastimes  around  1500.  At  Christmas 
there  were  holly  trees  before  the  rood  adorned  with  lights  (1506),  figures 
— in  or  on  a  frame — of  angels  (1524,  1525),  and  a  "queire  of  the  fest  of 
Cristm*s"  (1517);  on  Palm  Sunday,  singing  of  the  Passion  (1505,  etc.), 
and  "  playing  the  prophet  "  ( 1540-1 )  ;  at  Easter,  watching  of  the  sepulchre 
(1498,  etc.),  "the  page'unt  of  the  Passion"  (1508),  and  "Colen"  (1539); 
at  Hocktide,  "gatherings"  of  men  and  women  (1498-9);  on  May  Day  (or 
Philip  and  Jacob's  Day)  "gatherings,"  bachelors'  dinner  and  supper  (1505), 
"Kyngs  of  Colen,"  probably  in  a  May-game  (1498-9),  May-pole  (1529),  and 
Robin  Hood  plays  (1501-2,  etc.) ;  at  Rogations,  ringing  of  bells  and  peram- 
bulation (1506);  at  Whitsuntide,  "gatherings"  of  youths  and  maidens 
(1505,  etc.),  summer  trees  (1505,  etc.),  and  king  plays  (1507-8  [with  a 
"bough"],  1516-7  [with  a  "tree"],  etc.)  ;  on  Holy  Thursday,  bell-ringing 
and  procession  (1508);  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  bell-ringing,  procession 
(1508),  and  pageants  at  least  (1507,  etc.);  on  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication, 
ringing  (1508),  and  giant  and  morris  dance  (1513);  on  the  Sunday  before 
Bartlemas,  1507,  a  great  out-of-doors  stage-play  in  which  Adam  and  Eve 
appeared.  There  are  also  records  of  performances  of  the  various  plays 
without  reference  to  a  particular  festival— the  Resurrection  Play  (1507, 
1533-5),  the  "play  of  Kayme"  (1512),  "Caymes  pageaunt"  (1515),  a 
stage-play  (1498),  the  King  Play  (1502-3,  1516-7,  1540-1),  Robin  Hood 
(1503-4,  1505,  1507-8),  and  the  morris  dance  (1529,  1530,  1541-2).  In  1501-2 
the  Robin  Hood  Play  was  presented  on  "the  fayre  day":  in  1505  wine 
was  furnished  to  "  Robyn  Hod  of  Handley  &.  his  company  " ;  and  in  1506 
the  wardens  "  payed  for  a  supper  to  Robyn  Hod  &  his  company  when  he 
cam  from  ffynchamsted."  (I  have  followed  Kerry's  dates  without  at- 
tempting to  harmonize  the  system). 
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ties  along  the  southeastern  coast — Lydd,  Eye,  New  Eoniney,  Hythe, 
Buckinge,  Folkstone,  and  many  more.249  To  judge  from  the  cases 
where  the  records  are  definite,  the  plays  presented  must  have  been 
religious  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  an  example  of  the  folk  game 
has  already  been  cited  in  a  payment  by  New  Eomney  to  the  men  of 
Lydd  "  when  they  came  with  their  May,  and  ours,  on  two  occa- 
sions "  ( 1422-4)  .25°  A  series  of  records  from  Somerset,  though 
later  than  those  from  the  two  regions  just  discussed,  may  be  more 
typical  of  an  early  period,  for  Eeading  and  the  towns  of  the  coast 
region  represented  a  population  by  no  means  lacking  in  the  wealth 
and  culture  of  the  period,  whereas  Somerset  was  more  isolated  and 
provincial.  Here,  in  spite  of  church  dominance,  the  typical  festival 
of  the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries  seems  to  have  been  the 
ale,  and  a  highly  developed  system  of  inter-parochial  ales  existed. 
The  "  Christmasse  game,"  season  lords,  Eobin  Hood,  and  other  folk 
features  appear  in  the  records.251  The  impression  gotten  from  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  for  this  region  is  that  the  various  units  of 
population  were  interrelated  in  a  system  of  festivities  which  in- 
cluded not  only  the  festival  features  encouraged  by  the  church,  but 
ales,  games,  song  and  dance,  and  an  occasional  folk  interlude. 

In  this  survey  such  records  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  with  a 
bearing  on  the  folk  festivals  and  games  of  the  early  middle  ages  in 
England  have  been  gathered  together  and  organized.  They  are  in- 
sufficient as  a  basis  for  final  judgment  and  are  often  very  obscure. 
Yet  they  throw  additional  light,  I  believe,  on  the  general  system  of 
festivals  and  on  the  nature  and  range  of  the  folk  games,  and  they 
usually  enable  us  to  connect  customs  of  the  medieval  period  with 
customs  more  fully  recorded  at  a  later  period.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
they  lead  to  the  belief  that  there  was  no  very  marked  change  in  the 
general  type  of  the  games  from  the  early  fourteenth  century  until 
their  rapid  decay  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
In  detail  of  form  and  even  of  content,  singing  games  and  mummers' 
plays  have  undoubtedly  undergone  change  from  time  to  time  during 
the  centuries  of  their  development,  but  as  we  follow  the  records  of 

**  Hist.  MS8.  Com.,  v,  491-96;  517-52. 

*°  Ibid.,  p.  540. 

xl  Hobhouse,  Church-Wardens'  Accounts,  pp.  183,  201,  202,  and  index 
•under  ales,  church  ales,  clerk  ales,  king,  play,  Robin  Hood,  St.  George.  Cf. 
Archaeologia,  xn,  12-13,  for  a  written  agreement,  "made  before  the  Refor- 
mation," between  two  Derbyshire  villages  to  support  each  other's  ales. 
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folk  activity  in  games  and  festivals,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
fundamental  motive  was  not  amply  expanded  in  the  pastimes  of  the 
medieval  folk.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  records  also  picture  the  festi- 
val celebration  of  the  folk  as  more  extensive,  the  devotion  to  games 
as  more  general,  in  the  middle  ages  than  in  the  sixteenth  century 
and  later.  "Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  nature  of  the  games, 
we  know  that  they  flourished  with  a  vigor  which  the  church  could 
not  control,  and  justified  the  early  traditional  term  of  "Merry 
England." 

The  University  of  Chioago. 


ROMANCE    AND    ROMANIC 

By  B.  S.  Sheldon 

Both  these  words  are  in  frequent  use  in  English  as  adjectives 
applied  to  the  languages  descended  from  Vulgar  Latin  primarily. 
Both  are  of  respectable  age,  the  first  quotation  for  Romanic 
(apparently  from  a  late  Latin  Romanians,  perhaps  after  the  analogy 
of  the  earlier  Germanic)  in  the  great  Oxford  dictionary  being 
dated  1708,  while  the  oldest  one  for  Romance  used  attributively 
or  as  an  adjective  according  to  that  dictionary  is  of  1420.  The 
quotation  is  in  part :  "  Item  lego  .  .  .  filiolse  mese  unum  [in  the 
publication  referred  to  the  Roman  numeral  j  =  i  is  printed] 
romance  boke,  is  callyd  ye  gospelles,"  but  the  others  are  all  of  the 
eighteenth  century  or  later,  and  the  two  of  the  eighteenth  century 
show  the  word  used  with  tongue  (1756-82)  or  language  (1776). 
The  1420  case  may  be,  as  it  is  regarded  in  the  Oxford  dictionary, 
merely  an  attributive  use  of  the  English  noun  romance,  "the 
vernacular  language  of  France,  as  opposed  to  Latin,"  to  quote  the 
first  part  of  the  first  definition  in  that  dictionary,  and  not  as  "  in 
later  use  also  extended  to  related  form  of  speech  as  Provencal  and 
Spanish,"  etc.,  these  words  being  the  second  part  of  the  same 
paragraph. 

Moreover,  it  seems  probable  that  the  use  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  later  is  not,  as  the  example  of  1420  may  well  be,  an 
attributive  or  adjective  use  of  the  English  noun  romance  in  any 
sense,  but  that  it  really  is  an  independent  and  direct  borrowing 
of  the  eighteenth-century  French  feminine  adjective  with  an  accom- 
panying noun  meaning  *  language.'  If  so,  then  the  two  quotations 
of  that  century  seem  to  be  really  the  first  unmistakable  instances 
of  a  true  adjective  Romance  in  the  sense  now  common. 

It  should,  however,  be  added  that  under  the  first  definition  of 
the  word  as  a  real  noun  the  second  paragraph  of  the  quotations 
(for  the  "  later  use  ")  gives  as  the  earliest  date  the  year  1612.  I 
think  the  word  here  is  really  the  noun,  but  it  does  not  seem  impos- 
sible to  take  it  as  an  adjective.  The  words  quoted  are  "  The  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish:  all  which  in  a  barbarous  word  have  been 
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called  Eomanse,  as  you  would  say,  Roman  "  x  We  may  even  notice 
the  use  of  the  word  in  the  earliest  example  of  the  noun :  "  c.  1330  E. 
Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Eolls)  16701  Frankysche  speche  ys  cald 
Eomaunce  "  [to  this  I  add  the  next  line,  which  finishes  the  sen- 
tence: So  sey  (ns  elerkes  &  men  of  ffraunce],  for  one  might 
possibly  consider  the  word  to  be  an  adjective.  But  no  stress  need 
be  laid  on  this  at  best  doubtful  case.  Certainly  these  English 
instances  do  not  establish  the  existence  of  an  Old  French  adjective 
romanz. 

A  better  case,  pointing  with  more  probability  to  a  sixteenth 
century  French  adjective  use  of  the  old  noun  romanz  in  its  later 
form  romant,  is  to  be  found  under  romaunt  in  its  second  sense, 
"  a  Eomance  form  of  speech ;  also  attrib.,  Romance,  Romanic,  in 
respect  of  language.  In  quots.  applied  to  older  French  and  to 
Romansh.  1530  Palsgr.  Introd.  41  Afye  is  an  old  Romant  word  .  .  . 
Ibid.  486/2  It  [adherdre]  is  an  olde  Romant  worde  and  now  lytle 
used/'  I  may  quote  the  preceding  words  from  Palsgrave :  "  Though 
I  fynde  it  moche  used  in  the  Romante  of  the  Rose,  it  is,"  etc. 
With  the  form  Romant  may  be  compared  modern  French  romand, 
as  in  la  Suisse  romtinde. 

It  accordingly  seems  advisable  to  inquire  how  such  an  adjective 
came  to  exist  in  French,  and  what  its  history  is  in  French.  Just 
as  the  word  Romanic  points  to  a  late  Latin  adjective  Romanicus, 
parallel  in  formation  to  Latin  Germanicus  from  Germanus,  so  the 
Old  French  romanz,  a  very  common  noun,  goes  back  to  a  late  Latin 
adverb  Romanice.  In  Latin  'to  speak  Latin,'  'to  speak  Greek,' 
etc.,  was  expressed  by  using  the  adverb,  not  the  adjective  used 
substantively,  Latine  loqui,  Graece  loqui,  etc.,  and  so  in  late  Latin 
Romanice  was  the  word  used  with  reference  to  the  Vulgar  Latin, 
and,  in  its  Old  French  form,  to  French.  The  French,  however, 
used  the  adjective  as  a  substantive  in  general  in  such  phrases: 
parler  francais,  anglais,  etc.,  and  accordingly  the  original  adverb 
was  felt  and  used  as  a  noun,  romanz.     And  why  not  also  as  an 

*I  have  verified  this  in  the  edition  of  Brerewood's  work  (Enquiries 
touching  the  diversity  of  languages,  and  religions,  etc.)  dated  1674,  in  the 
Harvard  library.  The  library  has  an  edition  of  1614,  but  it  does  not 
contain  the  final  chapter,  in  which  this  passage  occurs.  In  the  edition  of 
1674  that  chapter  is  headed,  "Of  the  Languages  of  the  People  of  Europe 
Collected  out  of  Jo.  Scaliger."  The  reference  to  p.  250  happens  to  fit  that 
edition. 
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adjective,  since  frangais,  anglais,  etc.,  are  adjectives  as  well  as 
nouns?  That  such  was  the  case  appears  from  the  Old  French 
form  romance  as  a  feminine  adjective,  simply  the  word  romanz 
inflected  like  an  adjective.  This  feminine  form  is  very  rare,  but 
it  is  recorded  as  occurring  in  the  prologue  to  a  translation  of  the 
Psalter  belonging  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  1365,  and  edited 
by  Apfelstedt  in  vol.  iv  of  Foerster's  Altfranzosische  Billiothek 
under  the  title,  Lothringischer  Psalter  (Bibl.  Mazarine  No.  798). 
Here  we  read  (p.  1)  :  "  Vez  ci  lou  psaultier  dou  latin  trait  et 
translateit  en  romans  en  laingue  lorenne  .  .  .  pour  tant  que  laingue 
romance  et  especiaulment  de  Lorenne  est  imperfaite,"  etc.,  and 
(p.  2)  :  "est  laingue  romance  si  corrumpue  qu'a  poinne  li  uns 
entent  l'aultre." 

It  is  difficult,  or  rather  it  is  impossible  not  to  connect  this  laingue 
romance  with  the  same  words  used  in  French  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  it  is  also  difficult  to  find  the  desired  connecting  links. 
Let  me  give  such  evidence  as  I  have  found  for  the  Old  French  or 
early  modern  French,  especially  for  the  masculine  form. 

The  English  adjective  use  of  romance,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not 
absolutely  prove  an  early  French  use  of  the  noun  romanz  (later 
romans,  romant,  and  roman)  as  an  adjective,  and  the  Old  French 
and  modern  French  dictionaries  give  us  almost  no  help.  It  is  true 
that  under  the  adjective  roman  Littre's  Historique  gives  the  follow- 
ing for  the  sixteenth  century :  "  On  appella  roman  nostre  nouveau 
langage,  pour  ce  qu'il  estoit  corrompu  du  vray  romain;  je  trouve 
un  passage  ou  on  l'appelle  rustique  roman,  Pasquier,  Recherches, 
viii,  p.  654,  dans  Lacurne."  2  I  add  two  passages  from  the  Amster- 
dam edition,  vol.  i,  livre  viil,  chap.  I :  "  Ainsi  s'eschangea  nostre 
vieille  Langue  Gauloise  en  un  Vulgaire  Eoman,  tellement  que  la  ou 
nos  vieux  Gaulois  avoient  leur  propre  langage  que  Ton  appelloit 
Walon,  ceux  qui  leur  succederent  appellerent  le  langage  plus 
moderne,  Eoman :  parce  qu'il  sembloit  avoir  pris  son  origine  des 
mots  Eomains,"  etc.  (col.  753)  ;  and  "Cela  apporta  entre  nous  une 
distinction  de  deux  langages,  Fun  comme  j'  ay  dit,  appelle  Roman, 
et  l'autre  Walon,  qui  approchoit  plus  pres  de  la  naivete  du  vieux 

*In  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  Pasquier's  Works,  vol.  I  (1723),  the 
passage  reads :  "  De  la  vint  aussi  qu'on  appella  Roman  nostre  nouveau 
langage.  Vray  que  pource  qu'il  estoit  corrompu  du  vray  Romain,  je  trouve 
un  passage  ou  on  l'appelle  Rustique  Roman"  (col.  754).  I  have  not  been 
able  to  compare  an  earlier  edition. 
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Gaulois:  distinction  qui  s'est  transmise  jusques  a  nous:  car  aux 
Pays-bas  ils  se  disent  parler  le  Walon,  et  qne  nons  parlons  le 
Roman"  (coll.  754-55).  The  confusion  between  romanz,  romans, 
roman  (from  Romanice)  and  Romanus  appears  later  in  Raynouard : 
see  for  instance  the  Lexique  Roman,  s.  v.  roman.  Indeed  it  may 
well  be  asked  whether  the  present-day  French  adjective  roman  is 
not  really  the  result  of  this  same  confusion.  Is  it  not  partly  due  to 
Raynouard,  whose  use  of  the  word  as  meaning  Provengal  I  need 
hardly  mention? 

The  invaluable  work  of  Du  Cange,  with  the  additions  of  others, 
as  found  in  HenscheFs  edition  (the  later  edition  of  L.  Favre  adds 
nothing  for  our  purpose)  gives  us  further  light.  Here  we  find, 
s.  v.  Romania,  under  the  date  of  1366,  a  passage  in  Old  French 
containing  these  words:  "se  aucun  ou  aucuns  de  noz  hommes  ou 
subgez  en  Romanz  pays  avoient  meffait,"  and  "  de  contraindre  les 
preneurs  noz  hommes  ou  subgez  en  pays  Romanz  a  rendre,"  etc. 
Also  there  is  entered  an  adjective  Romansius  with  a  quotation 
(.  .  .  in  lingua  Franciae  in  verbis  Romansiis  .  .  .)  dated  1476; 
and  Romancia  appears  entered  as  a  noun  with  the  definition  lingua 
vulgaris  and  a  quotation  dated  1408  containing  the  words  "in 
Romancia  seu  layca  lingua,"  and  another  of  the  year  1449  in  which 
occurs  "  loquebatur  in  Romancia  seu  lingua  laica."  Obviously  this 
Romancia  is  properly  the  feminine  adjective,  and  all  these 
mediaeval  Latin  forms  are  from  the  Old  French  (or  Provencal). 

One  or  two  more  examples  of  the  adjective  I  get  through  Yoelker's 
article  in  the  Zs.  f.  roman.  Philologie,  x,  485  ff.  He  says  (p.  497)  : 
"  Auch  die  Bezeichnung  '  livres  roumans '  findet  sich  mehrfach, 
z.  B.  aus  d.  J.  1404  '  Inventoire  des  livres  roumans  de  feu  Mon- 
seigneur  Philippe  le  Hardi'  (Barrois,  Bibl.  Protypogr.  S.  105. 
Ebenso  S.  Ill,  112)."  All  three  instances  of  the  phrase  occur  in 
heading  or  sub-headings  in  inventories.  Those  on  pages  111  and 
112  are  a  little  later  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  use  rather 
strongly  suggests  that  the  English  example  of  the  year  1420 
(romance  boke)  may  really  represent  the  Old  French  livre  romans 
and  that  romance  may  there  be  a  true  adjective  from  the  contem- 
porary French  adjective. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  adjective  romanz  should  be  added  to 
the  Old  French  dictionary  and  under  this  heading  the  feminine 
romance,  already  well-known,  would  find  its  proper  place.  It 
should  not  head  the  entry. 
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A  form  corresponding  to  English  Romanic  seems  to  be  compara- 
tively little  used  in  Romance  countries.  For  English  the  form  is 
a  natural  one,  having  in  its  favor  the  analogy  of  the  apparently 
older  word  Germanic,  also  Hispanic  and  perhaps  other  words. 
Next  to  France  Italy  is  the  neo-Latin  country  in  which  philological 
studies  have  been  most  vigorously  and  successfully  carried  on,  and 
the  usual  Italian  adjective  is  romanzo.  In  Spanish  I  find  both 
romanico  and  romance  for  the  adjective,  the  former  being 
apparently  preferred  in  the  Revista  de  filol.  Espanola;  see  for  both 
the  bibliographical  list  in,  for  example,  vol.  I,  p.  439.  The  only 
example  of  a  French  romanique  in  our  sense  that  I  happen  to  have 
noticed  is  in  Dame's  Diet.  Roumain-Frangais,  s.  v.  romanic,  where 
o  limbd  romanicd  is  rendered  into  French  by  une  langue  romanique. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  against  Romance  in  English 
that  it  has  no  English  parallels,  and  that  only  scholars  would  appre- 
ciate its  interesting  origin  and  history,  others  being  likely  to  regard 
it  as  simply  an  adjective  use  of  the  English  noun  romance  in  its 
now  commonest  sense,  and  to  write  it  accordingly  with  a  small 
letter  instead  of  a  capital. 

Harvard  University. 


A  WELSH  TRISTAN  EPISODE 
By  Tom  Peete  Cross 

Attention  was  first  called  to  the  following  story  by  J.  Gwenog- 
vryn  Evans  in  the  Report  on  Manuscripts  in  the  Welsh  Language 
(Historical  Manuscripts  Commission)  Vol.  I,  Part  II  (London, 
1899).  Evans  apparently  accepts  the  account  as  belonging  to  the 
old  Tristan  saga  (op.  tit.,  Vol.  n,  Part  I,  p.  iv),  and  the  antiquity 
of  the  material  is  discussed  by  Ivor  B.  John  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Guild  of  Graduates  [of  the  University  of  Wales,]  (Cardiff, 
1904,  pp.  14  ff.).  Windisch,  in  the  Nachtrdge  to  his  study  on 
"  Das  keltische  Brittannien  bis  zu  Kaiser  Arthur  "  (Abhandl.  der 
Tconigl.  sdchs.  Gesell.  der  Wissn.,  Phil.-Hist.  KL,  xxrx  (1912), 
285  ff.)  suggests  that  the  episode  is  "  ein  alter  Schluss  der  Sage," 
but  Loth,  in  an  extended  discussion  (Revue  celtique,  xxxrv  [1913,] 
377  ff.)  seeks  to  minimize  the  traditional  elements  to  be  found  in 
the  Welsh  story. 

The  Ystori  Trystan  is  found  in  four  manuscripts.  A  frag- 
mentary version  occurs  in  MS.  Peniarth  147,  written  about  1566. 
Another,  apparently  also  fragmentary,  is  found  in  MS.  Peniarth 
96,  written  between  1565  and  1616.  These  are  known  to  me 
only  through  Evans'  account.  The  complete  text  is  given  in  mss. 
6  (c.  1550)  and  43  (c.  1749)  in  the  Cardiff  Free  Library.  A  dia- 
logue between  Trystan  and  Gwalchmai,  resembling  that  found  in 
the  Cardiff  manuscripts  of  our  text,  is  printed  without  indication 
of  source  in  the  Myvyrian  Arcliaiology  of  Wales  (edn.  of  1870,  pp. 
132  f.)  under  the  following  caption: 

Llyma  Englyniox  a  fu  rhwng  Trystan  fab  Tallwch  a 
Gwalchmai  fab  Gwyar,  gwedi  bod  Trystan  dair  blynedd  allan 
o  Lys  Arthur  ar  sorriant,  a  gyrru  o  Arthur  wyth  ar  hugain  o'i 
Filwyr  i  geisio  ei  ddal  a'i  ddwyn  at  Arthur  ac  e  fwrriodd  Trystan 
hwynt  i  lawr  bob  un  yn  ol  eu  gilydd,  ac  ni  ddaeth  er  ned  ond  er 
Gwalchmai  a'r  Tafod  aur. 

Here  are  certain  englynion  (epigrams)  which  were  exchanged 
between  Trystan  and  Gwalchmai  son  of  Gwyar,  after  Trystan  in 
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displeasure  had  been  absent  from  the  court  of  Arthur  for  three 
years,  after  Arthur  had  sent  twenty-eight  of  his  warriors  to  seek 
to  capture  him  and  bring  him  to  Arthur,  and  Trystan  cast  them 
to  the  ground  one  after  another ;  and  he  did  not  go  to  court  for  any 
one  except  Gwalchmai  of  the  golden  tongue. 

The  Peniarth  fragments  and  the  text  of  MS.  Cardiff  6  are  printed 
by  Evans  (op.  cit.,  Vol.  i,  Part  n,  pp.  596,  920  ff.;  Vol.  n,  Part  I, 
pp.  104  ff.).  Evans  also  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the  story  (op. 
cit.,  Vol.  ii,  Part  I,  p.  iv).  Evans'  transcript  of  the  Cardiff  text 
differs  from  the  manuscript  in  details  and  omits  one  important  pas- 
sage several  lines  in  length.  Evans'  work  is  apparently  the  basis  of 
Loth's  text  (Rev.  celt.,xxxiY,  366  ff.)  which  reproduces  some  of  its 
peculiarities.  Manuscript  43,  which  Loth  following  Evans,  incor- 
rectly regards  as  a  mere  copy  of  MS.  6,  is  here  printed  for  the  first 
time.  The  emendations  are  taken  from  Loth's  edition,  from  the 
Myvyrian  Archaiology ,  and  from  MS.  Cardiff  6,  which  latter  I  have 
collated  with  Evans'  text. 

Ystori  Trystan  y  modd  ir  aeth  ag  Esyllt  gwraig  March  y 

Mheirchiost.1 

1  Ystori  .  .  .  Meirchion,  in  Card.  43  only.  The  fragment  in  Pen.  96, 
as  printed  by  Evans,  reads  as  follows:  Dyma  rymddiddan  fy  Rrwng  syr 
trystram  vab  tallwch/  ag  Essyllt,  Gwraig  march  vab  meirchion  vn  arall 
or  marchogion:  yn  y  kyfamser  ir  aeth  trystram  ag  esyllt  gwraig  march  ap 
meirchion  ar  herw  j  fforest  golyddon  a  merch  i  gida  hi  elwyd  golwg  haf 
ddydd  yn  llaw  forwyn  do 

esyllt  wenn  na  fydd  ofnawg  .... 

kelynn  ag  eiddiav  ag  yw/addeil  i  dail  tra  fon  byw. 

In  a  foot-note  Evans  says,  "  Besides  the  usual  '  Englynion  '  ( see  Myvyrian, 
Vol.  I,  p.  132)  there  is  much  additional  matter  here."'  (Report,  Vol.  I, 
Part  II,  p.  596.) 

For  purposes  of  comparison  Evans'  text  of  the  fragment  in  Pen.  147  is 
given  below:  Yn  yr  amser  yr  aeth  Trystan  ap  talwch  ag  esyllt  gwraig 
briod  mar-}  am  heirchion  ar  herw  y  goed  CyluSon  a  Golwg  hafeylS  yn  llaw 
forwyn  gyda  hi  ar  bach  bychan  yn  baits  gydag  ynte  yn  dwyn  pasdiod  a 
gwin  gydag  hwynt/a  gwelu  o  fan  fiail  y  wnyth  bwyd  ytSynt/ag  yna  yraeth 
mar}  fab  meirchion  at  arthyr  y  gwyno  Rag  trystan  ag  ydolwyn  yfto  dial 
y  Syrhaed  arno  o  herwyft  y  fod  ef  yn  nes  o  gyrenylS  y  Arthyr  nag  drystan 
o  achos  kefynder  oe?5  farch  ab  meirchion  y  Arthyr/  ag  nyd  oyd  drystan  ond 
nai  fab  Cefnder  ylSav?/  mi  af  miam  tayly  hebr  arthyr  y  gesio  naill  ay  .  .  . 
ay  Jawn  yti/Ag  yna  yr  aythant  ynghylch  Coed  CylytSon  (op.  cit.,  pp. 
920  f.) 
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Yn  y  cyf amser  yr  aeth  Trystan  ap  Tallwch 2  ag  Esyllt,3  gwraig 4 
March  y  Meirchion,15  ar  herw  i  goed  Clyddon,*  a  Golwg  Hafddydd 
yn  Haw  f orwyn  gyda  hi 7  a'r  Bach  Bychan  yn  bayts  gidag 8  ynte, 
yn  dwyn  pasteiod  *  a  gwin 10  gyda  hwynt,11  a  gwelu  o  ddail 12  a 
wnaethpwyd  yddunt.  Ag 13  yna "  yr  aeth  March  y  Mheirchion  16 
i  gwynaw  at  Arthur "  rhag  Trystan  ag  i  dolwyn 1T  iddo  ddial  i 
sarhad  ar  Drystan 18  o  herwydd 19  i  f od  ef  yn  nes  o  garenydd 
iddaw 20  nag  oedd  Trystan,  o  achos  fod  March  y  Mheirchion  yn 
gefnder  21  i  Arthur  ag  nad  oedd  Trystan  ond  nai  fab  cyfnither  i 

1  Trystan — TaUwch.  Pen.  147,  Trystan  ap  Talwch;  Card.  6,  Trystan  ap 
Trallwch;  Pen.  96,  Trystram.  The  caption  of  Pen.  96  has  Syr  Trystram 
vab  Talhcch. 

3  So  also  Pen.  96  and  Pen.  147.  Card  6,  Esylld,  as  generally  in  this  MS. 
The  caption  of  Pen.  96  has  EssyUt. 

4  So  also  Pen.  96.     Pen.  147  and  Card.  6,  gwraig  briod. 

5  March — Meirchion.  Pen.  147  and  Card.  6,  March  ap  Meirchion,  as  gen- 
erally in  the  latter  MS.  Pen.  147,  Marj  am  Heirchion.  The  caption  of 
Pen.  96  has  March  vab  Meirchion. 

*i  goed  Clyddon.  Pen.  96,  t  fforest  Golyddon;  Pen.  147,  y  goed  Cylufton; 
Card.  6,  i  goed  Kylyddon;  Loth,  t  goed  Kelyddon. 

I  a  Golwg  Hafddydd — hi.  Pen.  96,  a  merch  i  gida  hi  elwyd  Golwg  Haf 
Ddydd  yn  llaw  f orwyn;  Card.  6,  a  Golwg  Hafddydd  yn  llaw  f orwyn  iddi; 
Pen.  147,  a  Golwg  Hafeyft  yn  llaw  f orwyn  gyda  hi. 

*yn  bayts  gidag,  Card.  6  and  Pen.  147.     Card.  43,  o  baitsdid. 
0  Pen.  147,  pasdiod. 
10  Card.  6,  gwiin. 

II  gyda  hwynt.    Card.  6,  gidag  gwynt. 
"  o  ddail.     Pen.  147,  o  fan  Sail. 
"Card.  6  and  Pen.  147.     Card.  43,  Ar. 
"Lacking  in  Card.  6. 

14  March  y  Mheirchion.  Card.  6,  March  ap  Meirchiwn;  Pen.  147,  Marj 
fab  Meirchion. 

18 »  gwynaw — Arthur.  Card.  6,  at  Arthvr  i  gwyno;  Pen.  147,  at  Arthyr 
u  gwyno. 

"  Card.  6  and  Pen.  147.     Card.  43,  dolwg. 

18  ar  Drystan.  Card.  6  and  Pen.  147,  arno.  In  Card.  6  arno  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  following  words,  omitted  in  Evans'  transcript:  o  gorwydd  i 
fod  ef  yn  nes  o  gyrenydd  i  arthur  nag  oedd  drystan  o  achos  gefnder  {oedd) 
farch  ap  meirchiawn  i  arthur  ag  nad  oedd  trystan  ond  nai  ap  gefnder  iddaw 

(mi)af  mi  am  teulu  heb  arthur  i  keisio  naill  ai  kluad  ai  iawn  iti. 

19  The  passage  corresponding  to  o  herwydd— gwdditi  is  supplied  by  Loth 
from  Pen.  147. 

w  Card.  6,  i  Arthur;  Pen.  147,  y  Arthyr. 

*fod  March— gefnder.  Card.  6,  gefnder  (oedd)  Farch  ap  Meirchiawn; 
Pen.  147,  kefynder  oe$  Farch  ab  Meirchion. 
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Arthur."  "  Mi  af  mi  a'm  teylu,"  ebr  Arthur,  "  i  geisio  naill  ai 
jawn  ai  gwaditi."  23  Ag  yna  ir  aethant  yn  ghylch  2i  coed  Celyd- 
don.25 

Cynedd[fau]  ::8  oedd  ar  Drwstan:  pwy  bynag  a  dynai  waed  ar 
Drwstan  marw  f yddau ; 2T  pwy  bynag  y  tynau  Dristan  i  waed  marw 
a  fyddae  hwnw.28  A  phen 29  glowes  so  Esyllt  siarad  o  amgylch  y 
coed,  y  crynnodd  hi  rhag  dwylo  Trystan.31  Ag  yno  y  gofynnodd 
Trystan  iddi  paham  y  crynasau  ; 32  ag  y  dowad  hithau  mae  rhag 
ofn  am  dano  f 6.33    Ag  y  canodd  Trystan  'r  engln  hwn : 34 

"  Esyllt  weri,  na  f  ydd  of  nog ; ss 
Tra  fwyb  i'th  erchwynog,38 
Nith  ddwg  ST  trais  trychan  marchog, 
Na  thrychanwr  3S  llirugog." 

Ag  yno  y  cyfodes  3B  Trystan  i  fynu  ag  a  gymerth  ar  ffrwst 40  i 
gledde  yn  i  law  ag  i  kyrchodd  41  y  gad  yn  gynta  ag  y  gallodd  oni 
chyfarfv  a  March42  y  Mheirchion.    Ag  yna  y  dwad43  March  y  Meir- 

22  i  Arthur.    Card.  6,  iddaw;  Pen.  147,  yftaw. 

23  ai  jawn  ai  gwaditi.  Card.  6,  ai  kluad  ai  iawn;  Pen.  147,  ay  ....  ay 
jawn  yti,  which  is  adopted  by  Loth. 

2*Ag — ghylch,  Card.  6.  Pen.  147,  Ag  yna  yr  aythant  yn  ghylch;  Card. 
43,  Ar  yno  ir  athan  o  amgylch. 

25  Pen.  147,  CylytSon.  *  Card.  6,  Kyneddfav. 

27  ar  Drwstan  marw  f yddau.     Card.  6,  arno  ef  marw  fyddai. 

28  Dristan — hwnw.     Card.  6,  ynte  waed  arno  marw  fyddai. 

29  A  phen.    Card.  6,  Affan. 

30  Written  gl°ioes.  Card.  6,  glowodd.  For  siarad  Card.  6  has  y  son  a'r 
siarad. 

31  o  amgylch — Trystan.  Card.  6,  o  bob  parth  i'r  hoed,  dychrynv  a  wnaeth 
hi  rrwng  dwylo  Trystan. 

32  y  crynasau.     Card.  6,  i  dychrynasai  hi. 

33  Card.  6,  ef. 

3i  y  canodd — hwn.     Card.  6,  yno  i  dowod  Trystan. 

88  Evans  gives  this  line  as  occurring  in  Pan.  96  without  the  remainder  of 
the  stanza. 

36  fwyb — erchwynog.     Card.  G,  fwy  fi  i'th  erchwniog. 

37  Nith  ddwg.    Card.  6,  Nithwg. 

38  Card.  43,  they  chanter.  Loth,  following  Evans ( ?),  has  llur  for  the  wr 
of  Card  6,  and  emends  to  llu.  He  translates,  "  trois  cents  chefs  cuirasses." 
Evans'  transcript  of  Card.  6  reads  Ivr. 

39  Card.  6,  kodes.  *°  a  gymerth  ar  ffrwst.    Card.  6,  a  godd. 

41  i  kyrchodd,  Card.  6.     Card.  43,  a  gyrthodd. 

42  oni  cyfarfv  a  March,  Card.  G.     Card.  43,  yna  y  cyfarfu  March. 

43  Ag — dioad.    Card,  ft,  Ag  a  ddowodd. 
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chion:  "Mi  a'm  [1]  ladda"  fify  him,  i45  ladd  f  6."  "  Ag  yna  y 
dowad  y  gwyr  eraill 4T  oil : 48  "  Mefl  i  ninau  od  ymyrrwn  arno  fo."  *" 
Ag  yna  yr  aeth  Trystan  trwy  y  tair  cad  yn  ddiargywedd. 

A  Chan  ,0  Hir  oedd  yn  cam  Golwg  Haf ddydd.  Sef  a  wnaeth 
yntav,  dowod  lie  51  yr  oedd  Esyllt  a  chann  yr  englyn  hwn : 

"  Esyllt  wen,  serchog  wylan, 
ys  dyweyd  ar  ymddiddan ;  M 
ef  a  ddiengis  "  Trystan." 

Esylld :  "  Cai  "  wyn,  os  "  gwlr  a  ddyweidi  M 

with  ymddiddan  a  myfi, 
gordderch  avr 67  yt  a  geffi." 

Kae  Hir :  "  Gordderch  avr 58  nis  dymnnaf 5* 

am  y  ddeydes  a  dyngaf : 60 
Golwg  Haf  ddydd  geisiaf ."  61 

Esylld :  "  Os  gwir  y  chwedel  gynan 

a  ddeydest 82  ym  o'th  enau, 
Golwg  Hafddydd  a  fydd  tan." 

Yna  **  yr  aeth  March  y  Meirchion  **  yr  ail  waith  att  Arthur  " 
ag  ir  wylawdd  wrthaw  am  na  chae  nag  jawn  na  gwad  **  am  ei  wraig 
briod.  Ag  y  dowad  Arthur,67  "  Ni  wnn  i  gyngor  itti  ond  hyn : 
danfon  *8  gwyr  o  gerdd  danau  i  leisiaw  iddaw  o  bell,  ag  yn  ol  hyny 

**  Mi  —  ladda,  Card.  6.    Card.  43,  ni  ladda. 

*  Card.  6,  er  i.  "Card.  6,  ef. 

*  gwyr  eraill.  Card.  6,  gwyr  dra  ill,  which  Loth,  following  Evans,  emends 
to  gioyrda  eraill. 

*  Lacking  in  Card.  6.  -  arno  fo.    Card.  6,  arno. 
50  Card.  6,  Chae. 

a  a  wnaeth  —  Tie,  Card.  6.    Card.  43,  dwad  a  wnaeth  ynte  ir  lie. 

a  ys  —  ymddiddan.   Card.  6,  o  dwydaf  ar  ymddiddan. 

a  ef  a  ddiengis,  Card.  6.     Card.  43,  y  foddiengis. 

"Card.  6,  Kae.  "Card.  6,  o. 

M  Card.  6,  ddwydi.  K  Card.  6.    Card.  43,  dur. 

58  Card.  6.    Card.  43,  dur.  m  Card.  6,  damvna. 

m  Card.  6,  yt  yma.  «*  Card.  6,  a  garaf. 

"  Card.  6,  ddicydaist.  "Card.  6,  Ag  yna. 

M  Card.  6  adds  at  Arthv.  "  att  Arthur.    Lacking  in  Card.  6. 

*•  nag  jaicn  na  gwad.    Card.  6,  na  gwad  na  thai. 

"  Card.  43.  Ag  yr  y  doicnd  Arthur.    Lacking  in  Card.  6. 

"  Card.  6,  gyrv  preceded  by  heb  yr  Arthur.    Card  6  lacks  the  yr  of  gwyr. 
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danfon  **  gwyr  o  gerdd  dafod  ag  englynion  moliant."  70  A  hyny  a 
wnaethant.  Ach  wedi  hyny  Trystan  alwodd 71  y  kerddorion  72  atto 
ag  a  roddes  "  iddynt 74  ddyrneidie  o  aur  ag  arian.  Ach  wedi  hyny 76 
y  gyrrwyd  am  dangnef edd 76  attaw,  nid 77  amgen  Grwalchmai.78 
Ag 79  y  canai  Grwalchmai  y  englyn 80  hwn : 81 

89  Card.  6,  gyrv. 

70  Card.  6  adds :  o'i  folianv  ef  a'i  ddwyn  o'i  lid  a'i  ddigofaint. 

71  Card.  6,  a  elwis. 

n  y  kerddorion,  Card.  6.    Card.  43,  atheo  y  gerdd. 

73  a  roddes.    Card.  6,  y  rrodde't.  M  Lacking  in  Card.  43. 

75  Ach  wedi  hyny.     Card.  6,  Ag  wed        gyny. 

76  am  dangnefedd.    Card.  6,  pen  y  dyngnefedd. 

77  Lacking  in  Card.  6. 

78  Card.  6,  na  Gwalch  Mai  ag  Gwyr. 

79  Card.  6  adds  yna. 

80  y  (read  V)   englyn.    Card.  6,  yr  hen  englyn. 

81  The  following  version  of  the  englynion  is  printed  in  the  Myvyrian 
Archaiology  of  Wales,  ed.  1870,  p.  132  f. : 

G.  Prwystyl  sydd  tan  anianawl 
Pan  fo'r  mor  yn  ei  chanawl 
Pwy  wyl  filwr  anfeidrawl 

T.     Prwystyl  fydd  town  a  tharan 
Cyd  bont  brwystul  eu  gwahan 
Yn  nydd  trin  mi  yw  Trystan 

G.     Trystan  barabl  difai 

Yn  nydd  trin  nid  ymgiliai 
Oydymaith  yt  oedd  Gwalchmai 

T.     Mi  a  wnawn  er  Gwalchmai  yn  nydd 
0  bai  waith  cochwydd  yn  rhydd 
Nas  gwnae'r  brawd  er  eu  gilydd 

G.  Trystan  gynneddfau  eglur 
Huddellt  baladr  oth  lafur 
Mi  yw  Gwalchmai  nai  Arthur 

T.     Yno  gynt  Gwalchmai  nog  mydrin 
0  bae  arnat  ti  orthrin 
Mi  a  wnawn  waed  hyd  ddeulin 

G.  Trystan  o  honot  ti  y  pwyllon 
Oni'm  gommeddai'r  arddwrn 
Minncu  a  wnawn  goreu  ag  allwn 

T.     Mi  ai  gofyn  er  a  fen 

Ac  nis  gofynaf  ar  grauen 

Pwy  yw'r  milwyr  sydd  om  blaen 
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G.     Trystan  gynneddfau  hynod 
Nid  ydynt  ith  adnabod 
Teulu  Arthur  sy'n  dyfod 

T.     Arthur  nim  bogelaf 

Nau>  cant  cad  ai  tyngeddaf 
Om  lleddir  minneu  a  laddaf 

G.     Trystan  gyfaill  rhianedd 
Cyn  mynd  yngwaith  gorfedd 
Ooreu  dim  yw  tangnefedd 

T.     O  caf  fy  ngledd  ar  fy  nghlun 
Am  llaw  ddeau  i'm  ddiffyn 
Ai  gwaeth  finneu  nag  undyn 

G.     Trystan  gynneddfau  eglur 
Cyn  cynnaws  Uiaxcs  llafur 
Na  wrthod  yn  gar  Arthur 

T.     Gwalchmai  o  honot  y  picyllaf 
Ag  om  pen  y  llafuriaf 
Fal  i'm  carer  y  caraf 

G.     Trystan  gynneddfau  blaengar 
Goriolychyd  cafod  cann  dar 
Tyred  i  ymweled  ath  gdr 

T.     Gwalchmai  attebion  cymmen 
Gerwlychyd  cafod  cann  rhych 
Minneu  af  ir  lie  mynych 

Ac  yno  daeth  Trystan  gyda  Gwalchmai  at  Arthur. 
G.     Arthur  attebion  cymmen 

Gorwlychyd  cafod  cann  penn 
Llyma  Drystan  bydd  laicen 

A.     Gwalchmai  attebion  difai 
Gorwlychyd  cafod  cann  tai 
Croesaw  wrth  Drystan  fy  Nai 

Trystan  wynn  bendefyg  llu 
Gar  dy  genedl  cred  a  fu 
A  minneu  yn  ben  Teulu 

Trystan  bendefig  cadau 
Cymmer  gystal  ar  goreu 
A-g  yn  gywir  gad  finnau 

Trystan  bendefig  mawr  call 
Car  dy  genedl  nith  ddxcg  gicall 
Nid  oera  rhumg  car  ar  llatt 

T.     Arthur  o  honot  y  pwyllaf 
Ao  ith  ben  y  cyfarchaf 
Ac  a  fynnach  mi  ai  gvmaf 


100  A  Welsh  Tristan  Epispde 

"Abrw[y]sg82  fydd  ton  anfeid[r]awl 
pan  f  o'r  83  mor 8*  yn  i  ganawl : 
pwy 8B  wyt  filwr  anianol." 8e 

Trystan :  "  Abrwysg 87  a  fydd 88  ton  a  tharan 

cyd  bo  brwysg 89  a  gwahan :  *° 
yn  nydd  trin  myfi  yw  Trystan." 

Gwalchmai :      "  Trystan  gyneddf ai 91  dif ai 

ar  dy  'madrodd  nid  oes  bai : 92 
cydymeth  [yt]  °8  oedd  Walchmai." 

Trystan:  "Mi  nawn  er  Walchmai  nydd94 

o  bai  arno  [waith  kochwydd]  96 
nas  gwnafr  brawd  er  i  gilydd." 

Gwalchmai :     "  Trystan,99  bendefig  eglyr, 
dwys  y  dyrnod  dy  lafwr: 
mi  yw  Gwlchmai  nai  Arthur." 

Trystan :  "  Yn  gynt,  Gwalchmai,  nag  yn  rhin,97 

o  bai  arnat  waith  brwydrin,98 
mi  nawn  waed  hyd  deilin." 

SJ  Card.  6,  mawr,  written  in  fresher  ink.  Loth  adopts  Prwystyl  from  the 
Myv.  Arch.,  which  has  the  line  Prwystyl  sydd  tan  anianawl. 

83  Pan  jo,  added  in  Card.  6  in  fresher  ink. 

84 pan  —^ mor,  Card.  43  and  Myv.  Arch.  Card.  6  has:  pan  fo  ton  mor. 
(Vid.  n.  83.) 

88  Card.  43.    Added  in  Card.  6  in  fresher  ink. 

88  Card.  6.     Card.  43,  arianawl. 

87  Card.  6,  Brwystyl.  *"  a  fydd,  lacking  in  Card.  6. 

89  to  brwysg.  Card.  6,  bo  i  brwys'tl;  Hyv.  Arch.,  bont  brwystul;  Card. 
43,  boed  bncysg. 

90  Card.  43  and  Myv.  Arch.    Card.  6,  gwaran. 
aOard.  6,  gynheddfe;  Myv.  Arch.,  barabl. 

91  nid  —  bai.    Card.  6,  ni  chawn  fai. 

93  Myv.  Arch.    Card.  6,  ut.    Lacking  in  Card.  43. 

94  Card.  6,  Mi  a  nawn  er  Gwalchmai  ynydd;  Myv.  Arch.,  Mi  a  wnawn  er 
Gwalchmai  yn  nydd. 

M  Lacking  in  Card.  43.    Myv.  Arch.,  0  bai  waith  cochwydd  yn  rhydd. 
98  This  and  the  following  stanza  are  lacking  in  Card.  6.    A  variant  of  the 
second  occurs  in  Myv.  Arch.    See  above,  n.  81. 
OT  Myv.  Arch.,  Yno  gynt  Gwalchmai  nog  mydrin. 

88  Myv.  Arch.,  0  bae  arnat  ti  orthrin. 
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Gwalchmai :  "  Trystan  gyneddf au  talgrwn, 
oni  **  gomoddai  archgrwn,1** 
mine  a  nawn  gore  [i]  gallwn." xn 

Trystan :  "  Mi  ai  gofynaf 10*  er  caen 1M 

nis  gofynaf  er  graen : 104 
Pwy  [yw]'r 10i  nifer  sydd  o'r  blaen?  " 

Gwalchmai :     "  Trystan  gyneddf  an  hynod, 
Nid  ydynt 10*  i'th  adnabod  : 
teuln  Arthur  [sydd]  "T  y'th  ragod." 

Trystan :  "  Er  Arthur 1M  ni  f ogelaf , 

naw  can 10*  cad  a  gynhyrf af ; 110 
oni  leddir  mine  a  laddaf ." 1U 


Gwalch. :  "  Trystan  [gyfaill]  ""  rhianedd, 

cyn  myned  [yngwaith]  "*  coch[w]edd,"* 
gorau  dim  oedd 115  dangnefedd." 

"Card.  6,  oni'm. 

""  Card.  43  and  Card.  6.  Loth  adopts  the  arddwrn  (wrist)  of  Myv.  Arch., 
but  suggests  the  possibility  that  Archgrwn  (Round  bodied)  may  be  intended 
as  the  name  of  Gwalchmai's  horse. 

m  Written  on  margin  in  Card.  43.  Card.  6,  i  galhcn;  Myv.  Arch., 
ag  allien. 

1<a  Card.  6,  goficya.  m  Myv.  Arch.,  er  a  fen. 

*•*  nis —  graen.  Card.  6,  nis  gofyna  er  graen;  Myv.  Arch.,  Ac  nis  gofynaf 
er  grauen. 

105  Pwy  yw'r,  Card.  6.  Card.  43,  Pwy'r.  Myv.  Arch.,  Pwy  yw'r  milwyr 
sydd  om  blaen. 

"•Card.  6,  ydem. 

*" Lacking  in  Card.  43.  In  Myv.  Arch,  the  line  reads:  Teulu  Arthur 
sy'n  dyfod. 

** Card.  6,  E  .  .  .  hv.  In  Myv.  Arch,  the  line  reads:  Arthur  nim  bogelaf. 
Loth  suggests  emending  to  Er  Arthur  mi  ni'm  ogelaf,  "  Pour  Arthur  m6me 
je  ne  me  deroberai  pas." 

imnaw — cad.  Card.  6,  na  .  .  .  .  had;  Myv.  Arch.,  naw  cant  cad  oi 
tyngeddaf. 

110  Card.  6,  kynhyrfa.    Loth  prefers  the  a  tyngeddaf  of  Myv.  Arch. 

m  oni  —  laddaf.     Card.  6,  om  lleddir  mi  a'i  lladda. 

"*  Card.  43  and  Card.  6,  gyneddf  au.  In  order  to  restore  the  meter,  Loth 
adopts  the  gyfaill  of  Myv.  Arch. 

*"  Card.  6  and  Myv.  Arch.  Card.  43,  yn  waed. 

"*Oard.  6,  kochwedd;  Myv.  Arch.,  gorfedd. 

115  Myv.  Arch.,  yw. 


102  A  Welsh  Tristan  Episode 

Trystan :  "  0  chaf  116  fy  nghledd 117  ar  f  y  nghlun 

a'm  Haw  ddehau  [i'm  ddiffyn,]  "* 
ai 120  gwaeth  i  mi  nag  yddun."  121 

Gwalchmai :      "  Trystan  gyneddf au  [eghir,]  122 
hyddell123  paladr  12i  o'th  lafur; 
na  wrthod  yn  gar  12B  Arthur." 

Trystan :  "  Gwalchmai  gyneddf  au  trada 

gorwlychod 126  cawad  kan  tyrf a ; 12T 
fel  im  caro  i  cara."  128 


Gwalchmai :      "  Trystan  gyneddf  au  blaengar, 
gorwlychod  cawad  kan  dar; 
tyred  i  ymddiddan 1S0  a'th  gar. 


128 


Trystan:  "Gwalchmai  gyneddf  au  gwrth[g]rych/ 

gorwlych 1S2  cawad  kan  1SS  rhych ; 
mi  af  ir  lie  i  mynych."  134 


"•  So  also  Myv.  Arch.     Card.  6,  cha. 

117  fy  nghledd,  Card.  43  and  Myv.  Arch.     Card.  6,  yngledd. 

118  fy  nghlun,  Card.  43  and  Myv.  Arch.     Card.  6,  ynghlvn. 

119  Myv.  Arch.     Card.  43,  yw  dylun;  Card.  6,  yn  ddihvn. 

120  So  also  Myv.  Arch.   Card.  6,  nid. 

121  ai  —  yddun.   Myv.  Arch.,  ai  gwaeth  finneu  nag  undyn. 
131  Card.  6  and  Myv.  Arch.  Card.  43,  eglyn. 

123  Myv.  Arch.,  huddellt;  Card.  6,  dyddelld. 
m  Myv.  Arch.,  baladr;  Card.  6,  iabaer. 
125  So  also  Myv.  Arch.   Card.  6  adds  ut. 

™  Both  here  and  in  the  following  englyn  Card.  43  has  gono  lychod. 
137  Card.  6,  which,  Loth  suggests,  might  be  emended  to  can  ma  (a  hundred 
fields)   to  restore  the  meter.    Card.  43,  caen  trasa. 

128  In  Myv.  Arch,  the  line  reads :  Fal  i'm  carer  y  caraf. 

129  lean  dar.     Card.  6,  kan  dar;  Myv.  Arch.,  cann  dar;  Card.  43,  blaen  dar. 

130  i  ymddiddan,  Card.  43.     Card.  6,  ymddiddan ;  Myv.  Arch.,  i  ymweled. 

m  Card.  43,  gwrthrych.  Owrthgrych  is  suggested  by  Loth  as  an  emenda- 
tion for  the  gwrth  glych  of  Card.  6.  Loth  would  also  substitute  the 
attebion  (responses)  of  the  Myv.  Arch,  for  gynheddfav  of  Card.  6,  and 
adds,  "  Le  sens  paralt  gtre ;  Gwalchmai,  toi  qui  as  response  a  tout."  ( Rev. 
celt.,  xxxrv,  376,  n.  2) . 

"°  Card.  6,  gorwlychyd ;  Myv.  Arch.,  Gerwlychyd. 
m  Card.  6.     Myv.  Arch.,  cann;  Card.  43,  caen. 

134  mi  —  mynych.  Myv.  Arch.,  minneu  af  ir  lie  mynych;  Card.  6,  myfi  a 
ddo  lie  mynych. 
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Yna  yr1"  aeth  Trystan  gyda188  Gwalchmai  att  Arthur,  ag  y 
canodd 1S7  Gwalchmai  yr  englyn  hwn : 


"Arthur  gyneddfau  cymmen, 
gorwlychod  cawad  kan 1S9  pren ; 
llyma  Drystan,  bydd  lawen." 

Yna  canodd  Arthur  yr  englyn  hwn : "° 

"  Gwalchmai  gyneddfau  difai,141 
ynydd  trin  nid  ymgelai; 
CToeso  wrth  Drystan,  fy  nai." 142 

Ag  nid  yngenai  14S  Trystan  er  hyn ;  ag  y  canodd 144  Arthur  yr  ail 
englyn : 14B 

"  Trystan 14'  wyn,  bende%  llu, 
car  dy  genedl  gyda  thu,14T 
a  mine,  yn  ben  teulu." 

Ag  nid  yngenodd  Trystan  ddim  er  hyny ;  ag  y  canodd  Arthur  y 
3dydd  [englyn:] 

"Trystan,  bendeng  cadau, 
cymer  cystal  a'r  gorau,148 
Ag  yn  gowir  car  14B  finau." 

"*  Card.  6,  Ag  yna.  "•  Card.  6,  a. 

m  Card.  6,  kanai. 

M  Card.  43  and  Card.  6,  gyneddfau  amgen.  Myv.  Arch.,  attebion  cymmen. 
Loth  would  substitute  cymmen  for  amgen.  Through  a  typographical  error 
eymmen  has  slipped  into  Loth's  text. 

"•  cawad  kan  pren.  Card.  6,  y  kan  pen.  Myr.  Arch.,  cafod  cann  pen,  which 
Loth  adopts.    Card.  43,  cawad  blaen  pren. 

148  Yna  canodd  —  hwn,  omitted  in  Card.  6  and  Myv.  Arch. 
ia  Card.  6  and  Myv.  Arch.   Card.  43,  delai. 

141  Drystan  fy  nai,  Card.  6  and  Myv.  Arch.;  in  fresher  ink  in  Card.  43. 

ia  yngenai  —  hyn.    Card.  6,  ynganodd  Trystan  er  hyny. 

144  Ag  —  canodd.  Card.  6,  .  .  .  odd,  which  Loth  emends  to  Yna  y  kanodd. 

imaU  englyn,  Card.  6.    Card.  43,  dil. 

"•Card.  6,  .  .  .  tan. 

147  gyda  thu.  Card.  6,  gida  thydv;  Myv.  Arch.,  cred  a  fu. 

148 "  Gorau,  le  meilleur,  le  plus  brave,  qui,  chez  les  Celtes,  a  droit  a  la 
premiere  part,  en  particulier  au  morceau  du  heros ;  c'est  le  kynrann  gallois, 
celui  qui  a  la  premiere  part."     (Loth,  Rev.  celt.,  xx&iv,  376,  n.  4.) 

149  Myv.  Arch,  has  the  line :  Ag  yn  gyvrir  gad  fmnau. 


104  A  Welsh  Tristan  Episode 

Ag  nid  yngenodd  Trystan  er  hyn ; 1B0  ag  y  canodd  Arthur  y  4ydd 
[englyn:]151 

"  Trystan  gyneddf an 1B2  mowrgall, 
car  dy  genedl,  nith  ddug 1BS  gwall, 
nid  oera  rhwng  car  a'r  all." 1B4 

Yna  185  yr  attebai  Trystan  ag  y  canai  yr  englyn  hwn  i  Arthur  i 
ewyrth : 1Be 

"  Arthur,  o  honot  y  pwyllaf 
ag  o'th  1B7  ben  y  cymhenaf,158 
ag  a  fynech  mi  a'i  gwnaf ." 

Ag  yno  y  rhodded  y  dyngnhefedd  ar  Arthur  rhyng  Trystan  a 
March  y  Mheirchion.169  Ag  ymddiddanodd  Arthur  a  hwy  ill  deu- 
wedd  160  ar  gylch ;  ag  ni  fynau  yr 161  un  ohonunt  f od  heb  Esyllt. 
Ag  yno  y  barnodd  Arthur  hi  i'r  182  naill  pen  18S  f  ae  y  dail  ar  y  coed, 
ag  i'r  Hal  y  pryd  "*  na  bai  y  dail  ar  y  coed ;  ag  i'r  gwr  priod  gael 
dewis.  Ag  a  ddewise185  ynte  y  pryd  na  bae'r  dail  ar  y  coed,  o 
achos  mae 198  hwya  fydde'r  nos  yr  amser  hwnw.  Ag  y  myne- 
gawdd  16T  Arthur  i  Esyllt  hyny ;  ag  i  dowad  hithe,168  "  Bendigedig 
fo'r  farn  a'r  neb  a'i  rhoddodd !  " 189  Ag  y  canai170  Essyllt  yr 
englyn  hwn: 

150  Ag  nid  —  hyn.    Card.  6,  Ag  er  hyny  ni  ddowodd  Trystan  ddim. 

151  ag  y  canodd  —  hydd,  found  only  in  Oard.  43. 

152  Myv.  Arch.,  bendefig. 

153  So  also  Myv.  Arch.  Oard.  6,  niihvog. 
15*Oard.  6  and  Myv.  Arch.,  Hall. 

156  Card.  6,  ag  yna. 

156 attebai  —  ewyrth   (for  ewythr).    Oard.  6,  atebodd  Trystan  Arthvr. 

15T  So  also  Card.  6.    Myv.  Arch.,  i'th  ben,  which  Loth  prefers. 

158  Card.  6,  llafaraf;  Myv.  Arch.,  cyfarchaf. 

159  y  rhodded  —  Mheirchion.     Card.  6,  i  tyngnyfeddodd  Arthur  a  March 
ap  Meirchiawn. 

160  a  hwy  —  deuwedd.   Card.  6,  a  hwy  ill  dav;  Card.  43,  a  nhw  ill  deuwedd. 

161  Lacking  in  Card.  6.  m  hi  i'r.    Oard.  6,  i'r. 

163  Card.  6,  pan.  16«  y  pryd.   Oard.  6,  pen, 

165  a  ddewise.   Card.  6,  a'i  dewisodd. 
196  Lacking  in  Oard.  6. 

187  Oard.  6,  mynegis. 

188  Card.  6,  hi. 
"'Card.  6,  rroddes. 
in  Card.  6,  kanodd. 
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"  Tri  ffren  sy  dda  i  rryw : 171 
kelyn  ag  eiddew  ag  yw, 
a  ddeilia'  u  [ddail]  yn  i  byw; 
Trystan  pie  fi  yni  fyw ! " 

Ag  yn  y  modd  hwnw  y  colles  March  y  Mheirchion  i  wraig  yn 
dragowydd.     Ag  felly  y  terfyna.172 


TKANSLATION 

A  Story  of  Trystajt,  How  He  Went  With  Esyllt,  the  Wife 
of  March  y  Meirchion 

In  the  interim  Trystan  ap  Tallwch  and  Esyllt,  the  wife  of 
March  y  Meirchion,  fled  into  the  forest  of  Clyddon  (Kelyddon), 
Grolwg  Hafddydd  (Summer  Day  Aspect),  her  handmaiden,  and 
Back  Bychan  (Little  Small),  his  page,  carrying  pasties  and  wine 
with  them.    A  couch  of  leaves  was  made  for  them. 

And  then  March  y  Meirchion  went  to  complain  to  Arthur 
against  Trystan,  and  to  entreat  him  to  avenge  upon  Trystan  the 
insult  offered  him,  because  he  was  nearer  of  kindred  to  him 
(Arthur)  than  Trystan  was,  for  March  y  Meirchion  was  first  cousin 
to  Arthur  and  Trystan  was  but  the  nephew-son  of  a  first  cousin  to 
Arthur.  "  I  will  go,  I  and  my  family,"  17s  said  Arthur,  "  to  seek 
either  satisfaction  or  bloodshed ( ?)"  And  then  they  surrounded 
the  wood  of  Kelyddon. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Trystan  was  that  whoever  drew  blood 
upon  him  died,  and  whoever  Trystan  drew  blood  upon  died  also. 

171  The  stanza  is  given  as  in  Card.  6  except  for  the  third  line,  in  which 
ddail  is  taken  from  Loth's  emended  version.  In  Pen.  96  the  line  reads: 
addeil  i  dail  tra  fon  byte.   Card.  43  has  the  following: 

Celyn  ag  yxo  ag  eidde 

a  ddeilia  i  dail  hyd  ange; 

celyn  ag  eidde  ag  yw 

a  ddeilia  i  dail  yni  haw. 

171  Ac  yn  — terfyna,  Card.  43  only.  After  the  stanza  Card.  6  has 
Ar  felly  (?). 

™"Tayly,  bahituellement  teu-lu  (pour  tei-lu)  .  .  .  signifie  proprement 
la  troupe  de  la  maison,  e'est-a-dire  la  famiUe  au  sens  le  plus  etendu,  et 
souvent,  comme  ici,  les  gens  armes  du  clan."     (Loth,  op.  cit..  p.  372,  n.  4.) 


106  A  Welsh  Tristan  Episode 

When  Esyllt  heard  the  talking  around  the  wood,  she  trembled 
against  the  two  hands  of  Trystan.  And  then  Trystan  asked  her 
why  she  trembled,  and  she  said  it  was  because  of  fear  for  him. 
Then  Trystan  sang  this  englyn: 

"  Fair  Esyllt,  be  not  fearful ; 
while  I  am  protecting  thee,174 

three  hundred  knights  will  not  succeed  in  carrying  thee  off, 
nor  three  hundred  armed  men/' 

And  then  Trystan  rose  up  and  hastily  took  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  approached  the  first  battalion  as  quickly  as  he  could  until  he 
met  March  y  Meirchion.  And  then  March  y  Meirchion  said,  "  I 
will  kill  myself  in  order  to  kill  him."  And  then  the  other  men  all 
said,  "  Shame  upon  us  if  we  interfere  with  him."  Thereupon 
Trystan  went  through  the  three  battalions  uninjured. 

Kae  Hir  (K.  the  Long)  was  in  love  with  Golwg  Hafddydd. 
Thus  he  did:  he  [went  to]  the  place  where  Esyllt  was  and  spoke, 
singing  this  englyn  : 

"  Blessed  Esyllt,  loving  sea-gull, 
Speaking  in  conversation,  [I  say  that] 
Trystan  has  escaped." 

Esyllt :  "  Blessed  Kae,  if  it  is  true  what  thou  sayest, 

in  conversation  with  me, 
thou  wilt  obtain  a  precious  (lit.  golden)  mistress." 

Kae :  "  A  golden  mistress  I  desire  not 

because  of  what  I  have  said  .  .  .  .  (  ?) 
Golwg  Hafddydd  I  seek." 

Esyllt :  "  If  it  is  true  the  tale 

thou  hast  just  told  me  with  thy  mouth, 
Golwg  Hafddydd  will  be  thine." 

And  then  March  y  Meirchion  went  a  second  time  to  Arthur  and 
lamented  to  him  because  he  obtained  neither  satisfaction  nor  blood 
for  his  wife.     And  Arthur  said,  "  I  know  no  counsel  to  give  thee 

**  "  Erchwyniog  ...  est  derive1  de  erchwyn,  proprement  bois  du  lit,  coU 
protdgt  du  lit;  au  figure^  il  a  le  sens  de  support,  soutien  et  aussi  de 
protecteur."     (Loth,  op.  oit.,  p.  373,  n.  1.) 
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except  to  send  instrumental  musicians  to  sound  toward  him  from 
afar,  and  after  that  to  send  vocal  musicians  with  englynion 
(epigrams)  of  praise."  So  they  did.  Thereupon  Trystan  called 
to  him  the  artists  and  gave  them  handfuls  of  gold  and  silver. 
After  that  some  one  was  sent  to  him  concerning  peace;  namely, 
Gwalchmai.    And  Gwalchmai  sang  this  englyn: 

"  Heavy  is  the  immense  wave 
when  the  sea  is  at  the  centre  [of  its  course ;] 
who  art  thou,  impetuous  warrior  ?  " 

Trystan:  "  Heavy  are  the  wave  and  the  thunder  (together), 

though  their  separation  be  unwieldy  (  ?)  ; 
in  the  day  of  battle  I  am  Trystan/' 

Gwalchmai :      "  Trystan  of  irreprovable  qualities, 
I  find  no  fault  with  thy  discourse ; 
Gwalchmai  was  thy  companion." 

Trystan :  "  I  should  perform  for  Gwalchmai,  on  the  day 

he  should  have  on  hand  the  bloody  work, 
what  brother  would  not  do  for  brother." 

Gwalchmai :      "  Trystan,  noble  (lit.  bright)  chieftain, 

Heavy  [the  blows]  thy  effort  has  struck  (lit. 

threshed)  ( ?) ; 
I  am  Gwalchmai,  nephew  of  Arthur." 

Trystan:  "Quicker  than  an  instant,  0  Gwalchmai  (?), 

if    thou    shouldst    have    on    hand    the    work    of 

combat, 
I  would  make  gore  up  to  the  two  knees   (blood 

knee-deep?)." 

Gwalchmai :      "  Trystan  of  perfect  qualities, 

if  Archgrwn  did  not  refuse  [service,] 
I  would  do  the  best  I  could." 

Trystan :  "  I  ask  in  order  to  pacify, 

I  ask  not  out  of  asperity; 
what  is  the  number  which  is  before  [me]  ?  " 
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Gwalchmai :      "  Trystan  of  noble  qualities, 
they  do  not  know  thee ; 

it  is  the  family  of  Arthur  which  is  ambushing 
thee/' 

Trystan :  "  Because  of  Arthur  I  do  not  threaten ;  "5 

nine  hundred  battalions  I  shall  provoke; 
unless  I  am  slain,  I  shall  slay." 

Gwalchmai :      "  Trystan,  friend  of  women, 

before  entering  upon  the  bloody  work, 
the  best  thing  is  peace." 

Trystan :  "  If  I  have  my  sword  oel  my  hip, 

and  my  right  hand  to  defend  me, 
am  I  worse  off  than  they  ?  " 

Gwalchmai:      "Trystan  of  shining  qualities, 

who  breakest  the  [lance-]  shaft  with  thy  effort, 
do  not  reject  Arthur  as  a  kinsman." 

Trystan :  "  Gwalchmai  of  pre-eminent  qualities, 

the  shower  has  over-drenched  a  hundred  hosts ; 
as  he  may  love  me,  I  shall  love  him." 

Gwalchmai  :      "  Trystan,  whose  habit  is  to  be  foremost, 

The  shower  has  over-drenched  a  hundred  oaks ; 
Come  and  converse  with  thy  kinsman." 

Trystan:  "Gwalchmai  of  crossgrained  (  ?)178  qualities, 

the  shower  over-drenches  a  hundred  furrows ; 
I  will  go  wherever  thou  mayest  wish." 

Then  Trystan  went  with  Gwalchmai  to  Arthur,  and  Gwalchmai 
sang  this  englyn: 

"  Arthur  of  courteous  habits, 
the  shower  has  over-drenched  a  hundred  trees ; 
here  is  Trystan,  be  joyful." 

175  But  see  above,  n.  108. 
17"  But  see  above,  n.  131. 
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Then  Arthur  sang  this  englyn: 

"  Gwalchmai  of  faultless  manners, 
who  wast  not  wont  to  conceal  thyself  on  the  day  of 

battle ; 
[I  bid]  welcome  to  Trystan  my  nephew." 

Notwithstanding  that,  Trystan  said  nothing;  and  Arthur  sang 
the  second  englyn : 

"  Blessed  Trystan,  army  chieftain, 
Love  thy  kindred  as  well  as  thyself, 
and  me  as  head  of  the  tribe." 

And  notwithstanding  that,  Trystan  said  nothing:  and  Arthur 
sang  the  third  englyn: 

"  Trystan,  chief  of  battles, 
Take  as  much  as  the  best,1" 
and  love  me  sincerely." 

In  spite  of  that,  Trystan  said  nothing;  and  Arthur  sang  the 
fourth  englyn: 

"  Trystan  of  exceedingly  prudent  manners, 
love  thy  kindred,  it  will  not  bring  thee  loss ; 
coldness   grows    not   between    one    kinsman    and 
another." 

Then  answered  Trystan  and  sang  this  englyn  to  Arthur,  his 
uncle: 

"  Arthur,  I  will  consider  of  what  thou  sayest, 
and  thee  first  will  I  adorn  [with  praise ;] 
whatever  thou  mayest  wish,  I  will  do." 

And  then  peace  was  made  by  Arthur  between  Trystan  and  March 
y  Meirchion,  and  Arthur  conversed  with  the  two  of  them  in  turn, 
and  neither  of  them  was  willing  to  be  without  Esyllt.  Then  Arthur 
adjudged  her  to  one  while  the  leaves  should  be  on  the  wood,  and 
to  the  other  during  the  time  that  the  leaves  should  not  be  on  the 
wood,  the  husband  to  have  the  choice.  And  the  latter  chose  the 
time  when  the  leaves  should  not  be  on  the  wood,  because  the  night 

JTT  See  above,  n.  148. 
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is  longest  during  that  season.  And  Arthur  announced  that  to 
Esyllt,  and  she  said,  "  Blessed  be  the  judgment  and  he  who  gave 
it !  "    And  Esyllt  sang  this  englyn: 

"  Three  trees  are  good  in  nature : 
the  holly,  the  ivy,  and  the  yew, 
which  keep  their  leaves  throughout  their  lives : 
I  am  Trystan's  as  long  as  he  lives !  " 

And  in  this  way  March  y  Meirchion  lost  his  wife  forever.     And 
so  ends  the  story. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


A  NOTE  ON  OLD  FRENCH  POR-  IN  ENGLISH  x 
By  William  M.  Dey 

In  Stud,  in  Phil.,  xii,  4  (1915),  an  attempt  was  made  to  trace 
the  development  of  the  Latin  prefix  pro-  in  French.  It  was  shown 
that,  of  all  the  O.F.  verbs  with  the  popular  form  of  this  prefix 
(por-),  only  seven  came  into  modern  French;  and  one  of  these 
retained  the  Latin  signification  of  the  prefix,  while  the  other  six 
retained  its  intensive  force  (Stud,  in  Phil.,  xii,  4,  p.  167).  I 
propose  now  to  state  briefly  the  history  of  the  Middle  English 
words  with  this  prefix  which  came  from  French  and  which  have 
survived  in  Modern  English,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  above- 
mentioned  survivals  in  Modern  French. 

The  form  of  the  prefix  in  Middle  and  in  Modern  English  is 
usually  pur-,  though  occasionally  it  appears  as  por-,  and  very  rarely 
as  pour-.  Of  the  twenty-two  O.F.  verbs  with  por-  having  the  Latin 
signification  of  forth,  out,  before,  we  find  three  in  Middle  English : 

(1)  purfilen,  to  border,  <  O.F.  porfiler; 

(2)  purposin,  to  propose,  purpose,  <  O.F.  porposer; 

(3)  purtrey  (-tray,  -treie),  to  portray,  <  O.F.  portraire. 

Of  the  fifty-one  O.F.  verbs  with  por-  having  the  intensive  force 
(due  to  a  confusion  with  par-  <  Lat.  per-),  we  find  four  in  Middle 
English : 

(1)  purchacen,  to  purchase,  earn,  procure,  <  O.F.  porchacier; 

(2)  purloynen,  to  prolong,  retard,  delay  <  O.F.  porloignier; 

(3)  pursuin,  to  pursue,  prosecute,  <  O.F.  porsivre  (suir)  ; 

(4)  purveien,  to  purvey,  provide,  <  O.F.  porveoir. 

All  of  these  verbs  2  have  survived  in  Modern  English,  with  the 
addition  of  purport  for  which  the  Middle  English  form  *purporten 
is  not  attested.     Corresponding  to  the  first  group,  we  have   (1) 

1Most  of  the  Middle  English  words  quoted  here  are  taken  from  Strat- 
mann's  Middle  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  H.  Bradley,  Oxford,  1891. 
The  Century  Dictionary,  The  Century  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  also  been  consulted 
for  many  etymologies  and  definitions. 

*  I  include  under  the  verbs  such  derivatives  as  verbal  substantives,  adjec- 
tives, adverbs,  etc. 

Ill 
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purfle,  to  ornament  or  decorate  with  a  wrought  or  flowered  border ; 
(2)  purpose,  to  propose,  intend,  design,  etc. ;  cf.  propose,  "  of  which 
purpose  is  a  doublet.  The  verb  should  properly  be  accented  on  the 
last  syllable  (as  in  propose,  compose,  etc.),  but  it  has  conformed  to 
the  noun,  which  is  wholly  from  the  Latin  (see  purpose,  noun), 
whereas  the  verb  (O.F.  porposer)  is  partly  of  different  origin  (see 
pose)  " — Century  Dictionary;  (3)  portray,  to  depict,  to  depict 
or  describe  vividly  in  words,  etc.  Corresponding  to  the  second 
group,  we  have  (1)  purchase,  to  gain,  obtain,  acquire,  etc.;  (2) 
purloin,  to  set  back  or  aside,  remove,  carry  off,  etc. ;  ( 3 )  pursue,  to 
follow,  seek,  seek  to  obtain,  etc.;  (4)  purvey,  to  foresee,  provide, 
supply. 

It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  classification  that  the  vitality  of  the 
English  form  of  the  prefix  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  the  French 
prefix,  though  the  division  of  the  surviving  words  is  different  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  prefix.  Whereas  in  French  the  in- 
tensive force  of  por-  was  continued  in  six  of  the  seven  verbs  which 
survived,  in  English  they  are  quite  evenly  divided  between  those 
with  the  prefix  retaining  its  Latin  signification  and  those  with  the 
prefix  assuming  the  intensive  force.  The  surviving  French  verbs 
compounded  with  por-  which  did  not  come  into  English  are  pour- 
fendre,  pourparler,  and  pourpenser;  the  English  verbs  with  pur- 
which  show  no  popular  form  in  French  are  purfle,  purloin,  purpose, 
and  purport. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina. 


FORMS  OF  ASSEVERATIVE  AND  ADJURATIVE 
PREPOSITIONAL  PHRASES  IN  OLD  FRENCH1 

By  Oliyeb  Towles 

In  invocations  of  objects  of  love  and  reverence  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  speech,  the  two  fundamental  principles  that  seem  to 
be  involved  are  (a)  that  the  object  invoked  will  aid  in  proving  the 
sincerity  of  the  utterance,  (b)  that  the  agent  will  be  punished  by 
or  through  the  object  invoked,  if  he  speaks  falsely  or  fails  to  act 
as  stated.  The  simplest  forms  of  these  two  kinds  of  invocation  are 
st  m'ait  dieu  and  le  didble  m'emporte  si,  etc.  We  are  not  here 
concerned  with  either  of  the  above  forms  of  invocation,  but  with 
the  invocation  of  objects  of  love  and  reverence  by  means  of  a  phrase 
consisting  of  an  introductory  preposition  plus  the  name  of  the 
object  invoked.  In  this  form  of  invocation  also  the  ideas  of 
entreaty  for  aid  and  imprecation  seem  to  be  the  emphasizing 
principles. 

The  normal  objects  of  invocation  in  both  asseverative  and  adjura- 
tive  invocations  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  religious  objects 
and  objects  pertaining  to  the  speaker,  the  person  addressed  and  the 
person  referred  to.  In  the  first  case  the  invocation  is  equivalent 
to  a  prayer  for  supernatural  aid  in  attesting  the  sincerity  of  the 
utterance  emphasized;  in  the  second  the  invocation  is  fundamen- 
tally an  imprecation  upon  the  beloved  object  in  case  of  insincerity. 

The  prepositional  phrases  under  consideration  occur  in  two 
forms  of  invocation,  asseverative  and  adjurative.  The  asseverative 
invocation  properly  qualifies  statements  of  fact  and  intention, 
attesting  parenthetically  the  truth  of  these  statements  by  reference 
to  the  object  invoked,  so  par  dieu  je  Vai  fait  ( — le  fais, — le  ferai) . 
Adjurative  invocations  qualify  commands,  requests  and  questions, 
and  are  demands  that  the  person  addressed  shall  speak  or  act  as 
stated  in  so  far  as  he  holds  in  reverence,  or  fears  for,  the  object 
named,  so  pour  dieu  faites-le  (que  faites-vousf). 

1  This  study  is  a  product  of  work  done  for  my  dissertation  which  is  now 
being  published  by  the  Librairie  Ancienne  Honore"  Champion,  Paris.  I  have 
thought  it  well  to  group  together  here  certain  facts  regarding  the  form 
and  syntax  of  prepositional  phrases  of  invocation  which,  if  mentioned  in 
the  dissertation,  are  scattered  through  the  volume. 
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FORMS  OP  ASSEVERATION 

Phrases  introduced  by  par. 

Phrases  with  par  form  by  far  the  most  common  class  of  assevera- 
tions. They  are  in  frequent  employment  in  all  forms  of  literature 
throughout  the  period  covered  by  this  study.  In  works  of  religious 
character  their  use  is  confined  to  very  serious  context. 

These  phrases  are  employed  to  qualify  statements  of  fact  in  past, 
present  and  future  time: 

Mes  par  dieu  ....  Onques  encor  jour  de  ma  vie,  Ne  U  requis  je  vilenie, 
Ren.,  xvi,  786. — Par  Dieu,  s'il  iert  de  tous  U  pire,  S'est  ele  o  lui  par  foi 
plevie,  Escoufle,  3926. — As-tu  ma  teste?  Oil,  par  de,  Fl.  u.  Bl.,  818. — Par 
dieu  non  est,  Th.  fr.  av.  la  Ben.,  166. — par  mon  createur,  Je  suis  son  servi- 
teur,  Chans,  du  XVe  S.,  100. — Par  Deu,  se  tu  i  vais,  Tu  n'en  retourneras  ja 
mais,  Thebes,  1203. — Par  le  corps  bieu,  rien  n'en  sera,  Bee.  de  Farces,  18. 

They  are  often  employed  inter jectionally  to  accompany  expres- 
sions of  emotion: 

Par  Deu,  sire,  ce  est  la  pure,  Trop  seroit  laide  chose,  Ben.  x,  174. — Par 
Deu,  .  .  .  danz  gloz,  vos  i  mentez,  Orenge,  609. — par  deu  ....  cou  est 
grant  mal,  Fl.  u.  Bl.,  681. — Par  la  chair,  ie  renye,  ie  renonce.  II  m'es- 
chappe,  Rab.  II,  175. — par  toz  les  sains  d'Orliens.  C'est  tine  grue  grant  et 
belle,  Fabl.,  v,  152. 

Phrases  introduced  by  sur. 

Forms  of  asseveration  with  this  preposition  appear  commonly 
for  the  first  time  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Occasional  examples  of 
phrases  with  sur  plus  an  object  of  invocation  qualifying  a  declara- 
tive expression  (dire,  after,  plevir,  etc.)  are  found  before  this  time. 

Ore  jurez  tuz  sur  cest  escrit,  Th.  fr.  au  moy.  a.,  19. — sus  ma  foi  vos  afti, 
Doon,  777. — Ge  vos  plevis  sor  Dieu,  Orenge,  1380. — etc. 

My  earliest  examples  of  sur  phrases  in  independent  asseverative 
function  are  from  the  Miracles  de  Nostre-Dame  par  personnages 
and  Eustache  Deschamps.2  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  assevera- 
tion becomes  frequent,  particularly  in  literature  of  the  court.3  In 
the  sixteenth  century  occurrences  are  less  numerous. 

3  Mir.  de  N.-D.,  xxvi,  741;  ib.,  n,  181;  Eust.  Desch.,  I,  170. 

3Bondeaux,  xxvn,  xxxi,  xlvii,  lxxiii,  lxxxvii,  cxi;  Chans,  du  XVe  S., 
19,  35,  37,  91;  Bee.  Po&s.  Fr.,  rv,  10,  5;  ib.,  XII,  200;  Mem.  rel.  a  lliist,  de 
Fr.,  iv,  491,  492,  494,  etc. 
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All  forms  of  asseverative  utterances  may  be  qualified  by  phrases 
with  sur.  They  do  not  apparently  occur  in  interjectional  use, 
however,  and  are  much  rarer  than  the  par  phrases  in  emotional 
context.    The  object  invoked  is  rarely  a  religious  object.4 

Ce  ne  feray-je  sur  mon  ame,  Rec.  de  Farces,  40. — Sur  ma  foy,  il  est  ban, 
Rec.  Gen.  Sot.,  n,  338. — et  vous  en  trouverez  bien  sur  ma  foy,  Rab.,  i,  384. — 
J'euz  a  Veure,  sur  mon  ame,  Le  cueur  plus  fier  qu'ung  lyon,  Chans,  du  XVe 
8.,  19. — Sur  mon  ame,  veey  bon  moust,  Mist.,  I,  248. 

Phrases  introduced  by  en. 

Phrases  of  asseveration  with  en  are  relatively  rare  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  one  form  en  nom  dieu.5  We  have  found  scattered  cases 
of  the  forms  en  nom  de  moi*  en  foi,7  and  en  ma  foi.8  These  forms 
are  largely  confined  to  the  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries. 

The  phrases  with  en  are  all  unemphatic  means  of  asseveration. 
In  most  cases  they  accompany  the  answers  to  questions  or  introduce 
the  words  of  a  speaker  or  messenger;  they  are  often  used  as  hails: 

En  nom  Dieu  ....  Viex  sui  et  freUes  Aym.  Narb.,  564. — Amis,  disi  il, 
on  est  tes  sire  alezt  Et  cil  respont:  A  la  cort,  en  nom  De,  Gayd.,  374. — 
llarote,  veus  tu  plus  de  mit  0  je,  en  nom  Dieu,  Rob.  et  Mar.,  680. — en 
nom  de  moy,  D'or  feray  faire  ton  ymage,  Mir.  de  N.-D.,  XXI,  1368. — En 
moie  foi,  oil,  RCambr.,  8269. — en  moie  foi,  I'otroi,  Ren.,  xxi,  25. — Combien 
as  gent  por  guere  commencierf  En  nom  Dieu,  dame,  bien  seront  x  miXiers, 
RCambr.,  1037. — Hervieu  a  appele  KaUemaine  au  vis  fier:  En  non  Dieu, 
enperere,  bien  me  devfs  aidier,  GNant.,  1224. — Au  sor  G.  Vest  on  ales 
noncier  Dedans  Aras  en  ton  palais  plaignier.  En  nom  Dieu,  sire,  or  rait 
a  Vanpirier,  RCambr.,  8569. 

Phrases  introduced  by  d. 

This  preposition  introduces  asseverative  invocations  only  in  the 
two  forms  a  foi  and  a  ma  foi.  These  forms  have  not  been  found 
outside  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Their  asseverative 
function  is  very  weak.  The  phrase  a  foi  occurs  generally  modify- 
ing a  wish  or  imprecation: 

A  feit,  co  dist  li  reis,  trop  i  ont  grant  huntage,  Karls  R.,  659. — A  foi, 
dist  ele,  Mahom  te  puis  grever,  HBord.,  7533. — Daez  ait  Clarembaus  et  quan- 


*  See  Sur  le  Dieu  seuUement  que  je  croy,  Rondeaus,  cxi. 

•  See  my  Dissertation,  p.  32  ff. 

•Ruteb.,  i,  90;  Mir.  de  N.-D.,  nx,  386,  985;  ib.,  xxr,  1368. 
T  Erec,  2594.  •  See  Dissertation,  p.  127. 
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qu'il  a  mande,  Et  tu  a  foi  si  aies  quant  tu  Vas  aporte",  Par.  Duch.,  2282. — 
A  moie  foi,  ge  non,  Aye,  936. — Escuiers,  qui  Vocitf  A  la  moie  foi,  sire, 
damoisiaus  de  pris,  Floov.,  1024. 

FORMS  OF  ADJURATION 

Phrases  introduced  by  pour. 

This  form  of  adjuration  is  found  in  all  types  of  literature  down 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  common  in  the  earliest  monuments, 
in  the  Eoland  and  in  later  religious  texts,  such  as  the  Miracles  de 
Nostre  Dame  par  personnages,  where  par  plus  a  religious  object  in 
asseveration  is  rare.  With  the  fifteenth  century  this  form  ceases  to 
be  used  except  in  the  phrases  pour  dieu,  pour  Vamour  de  dieu  and 
pour  dieu  merci. 

The  original  function  of  this,  as  of  other  phrases  of  adjuration, 
was  to  emphasize  expressions  of  prayer,  request,  demand,  etc. : 

Dame,  aie,  Por  le  ouer,  GCoins.,  171. — Meroi,  Guillelmes,  por  sainte 
charite",  Cor.  Lo.,  1394. — Je  luy  commande,  je  luy  prie,  Pour  Dieu  et  sa 
mere  Marie,  Qu'il  ne  hante  que  gens  de  bien,  Rec.  de  Po|6s.  Fr.,  x,  136. — 
por  Dieu,  si  te  devroies  taire:  Ne  dois  pas  parler  contre  moi,  FabL,  r,  3. 

Their  most  frequent  use  is  to  qualify  an  imperative  of  request  or 
command : 

Quer  me  herbergez  por  Deu  en  ta  maison,  Alex.,  xliv. — Or  esgardez,  por 
Dieu,  FabL,  i,  2. — Por  amor  Dieu  .  .  .  N'i  alez  mie,  Li.  Nerb.,  4525. — 
Or  tost  apres,  por  Deu  le  rei  Jesu,  Cor.  Lo.,  1204. — Belot,  va  t'en,  pour 
saint  Jehan,  Chiez  mon  seigneur  ysnel  le  pas,  Mir.  le  N.-D.,  in,  270. — Pour 
Dieu,  faictes-en  bonne  garde,  Eondeaux,  clxiv. — Donez,  pour  Dieu,  du  pain 
au-s  freres,  Ruteb.,  n,  17. 

Often  the  imperative  must  be  supplied: 

Dame,  pour  la  vertu  divine,  Qu'estes-vousf,  Mir.  de  N.-D.,  xxin,  1201. — 
Comant,  por  Deu,  sont  il  done  troit,  Ch.  lyon,  3615. — Por  le  ouer  be,  quex 
mantalent  Ta  fait  devenvr  pelerin,  Ren.,  vin,  246. — Qui,  por  saint  Jake, 
est  il  doncquest,  Escoufle,  6230. — Qu'en  puis  je,  pour  la  triniUt,  Mir. 
de  N.-D.,  xxxi,  522. 

In  occasional  examples  the  pour  phrases  are  employed  interjec- 
tionally,  without  direct  connection  with  the  accompanying  sentence. 
Their  value  in  such  instances  might  be  rendered  by  "  Please  do," 
"  Please  do  not,"  "  Can  this  be  true?  ": 

A  husband  announces  a  distant  trip.  His  wife  answers:  H6,  sire,  pour 
le  roy  de  gloire,  Prune  est  un  pais  moult  lointain,  Mir.  de  N\-D.,  xn,  7. — 
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A  Princess  accuses  Jean  Chrysostom  of  being  the  father  of  her  illegitimate 
child.  The  Queen-Mother  exclaims:  Jehant  Pour  saint e  trinite.  Je  le 
cuiday  au  plus  preud  homme,  Mir.  de  N.-D.,  vi,  539. — Qu'es-cef  Qu'avez- 
vous,  Theophilef  Por  le  grant  D4!  quel  mautalent!,  Ruteb.,  n,  230. — Or 
vueil  je  le  treske  metier.  Voire,  pour  Dieu,  mes  amis  dous,  Rob.  et  Mar., 
772. — Ha!  ma  dame,  pour  Dieu  mercy,  la  mort,  La  mort,  la  mort  miUe 
fois  la  journee,  Rec.  de  Poes.  Fr.,  iv,  179. 

Phrases  with  par  plus  an  object  pertaining  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed. 

These  forms  occur  commonly  throughout  the  period  under  ex- 
amination. The  phrase  is  in  the  nature  of  an  imprecation;  the 
speaker  demands  that  the  person  addressed  act  as  directed  if  he 
hold  dear  the  object  mentioned.  It  is  employed  with  special  fre- 
quency in  address  between  persons  of  different  religions. 

The  function  of  these  forms  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  adjura- 
tive  phrases.  Owing  to  their  imprecative  value  their  use  is  very 
emphatic ;  they  frequently  accompany  positive  commands : 

Di  moi,  par  fame,  Cest  ymage  de  qui  est  elef,  GCoins.,  424. — Vassal, 
dist  Vamiraus,  or  me  di,  par  ta  vie,  Pier.,  2640. — Quel  gent  sont  oil  de 
France,  di  par  ta  laioute',  Fier.,  2896. — Or  me  di  par  Varme  ton  pere,  Fabl., 
v,  152. — Sarrasins,  frere,  par  la  loi  dont  tu  vis,  De  quel  lignage  es-tuf, 
Otin.,  231. — Par  vostre  foyt  Voyre  vraiment,  Rec.  de  Far.,  Mor.,  etc,  rv, 
14,  4. — Mais  qu'en  ditz  tu,  par  ton  serment,  Rec.  G€n.  Sot.,  I,  166. — Oeuvre 
moi  cele  porte,  par  le  tien  cief,  Aiol,  2819. — Par  cele  loi  que  vos  tenez  plus 
salve,  Guardez,  de  nos  ne  turnez  le  curage,  Rol.,  648. — Si  feras  par  Vame 
de  toi,  Ren.,  xi,  1284. — Seigneurs,  vueiUiez  me  vos  secrets  Descouvrir 
ohascun,  par  vostre  ame,  Mir.  de  N.-D.,  xxxrv,  274. 

The  confusion  of  the  two  forms  of  adjuration  pour  plus  a  reli- 
gious object  and  par  plus  a  personal  attribute  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed is  found  in  De  meie  part  Vempereor  direiz:  Pur  le  soen 
deu,  qu'il  ait  mercit  de  mei,  Rol.,  81. 

Phrases  introduced  by  de  par.Q 

The  most  frequently  employed  forms  of  this  adjuration  are  de 
par  dieu  and  de  par  le  diable  (les  diables,  tous  les  diables).  Other 
forms  occur  in  sporadic  instances:  de  par  Dame-Dieu10  de  par 
notre  seigneur,1'1  de  par  le  roi  Jesus,12  de  par  notre  Dieu.13  de  par 

9  Derived  from  de  parte;  see  Dissertation,  p.  14. 

10  Fabl.,  n,  43.  u  Li  STerb.,  6666. 

nTh.  Fr.  av.  la  Ren.,  67.  uTh.  Fr.  av.  la  Ren.,  153. 
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la  trinite,Xi  etc.  The  object  invoked  is  almost  invariably  religious. 
With  the  exception  of  de  par  le  diable,  etc.,  which  has  not  been 
found  before  the  fourteenth  century,  these  forms  occur  throughout 
the  period  under  examination. 

As  other  adjurative  phrases,  the  de  par  adjurations  are  normally 
employed  to  modify  imperatives  of  command  and  request  and 
questions : 

Alons,  dist  li  cliens,  de  par  de,  Ren.,  xiii,  1185. — Roi&,  va  an  essil,  De 
par  Dieu,  Guil.  d'A.,  83. — Armez  vos  tost,  de  par  le  roi  Jesu,  Li  Nerb., 
6666. — Taisez-vous,  de  par  tons  les  dyables,  Th.  Fr.  av.  la  Ren.,  186. — 
Or  mouvons,  de  par  Dieu,  Mir.,  de  N.-D.,  xxiii,  1416. — De  par  diu,  ear  me 
dites  ore,  Oh.  ii  esp.,  3694. — J'en  buray,  va,  de  par  Dieu,  va,  Mist.,  I,  248. 

The  de  par  phrases  are  found  in  interjectional  use  more  frequently 
than  any  other  adjurative  forms.  The  phrase  often  may  be  ren- 
dered "  Go  ahead,"  "  Do  so,"  "  Take  heart,"  or  "  Please."  Note 
the  frequent  presence  of  or,  ga,  or  or  ga,  indicating  the  imperatival 
nature  of  the  expression : 

Et  demavn  a  vous  revewray  Bien  matinet.  De  par  Dieu!  je  seray  tout 
prest,  Mir.  de  N.-D.,  xix,  206. — Aler  vueil  aval  la  maison,  Quar  savoir 
vueil,  s'il  i  a  ame.  De  par  Dieu,  sire,  dist  la  dame,  Fabl.,  iv,  101. — Et  hay, 
de  par  le  dyable,  hay!  Tout  aussi  bien  vous  yrez,  Th.  Fr.  av.  la  Ren., 
153. — Tu  poises  autant  comme  uns  bios!  Or  de  par  Dieu,  Rob.  et  Mar., 
555. — Mais  je  le  vos  conterai,  se  vos  voles.  De  par  diu,  fait  Aucassms, 
encor  aim  je  mix  conter  que  nient,  Auc,  22,  24. — Or  de  par  dieu,  re- 
spondiz  ie,  si  iavoys  Sphynx  en  ma  maison,  or  de  par  dieu,  comme  Vavoyt 
Verres,  ung  de  voz  precurseurs,  or  de  par  dieu,  Rab.,  in,  49-50. 

Examples  are  not  uncommon  in  which  the  de  par  phrases  are 
used  with  asseverative  context.  We  are  led  to  suppose  that  there 
was  at  times  a  confusion  between  de  par  and  par  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.    Such  employment  is,  however,  distinctly  exceptional: 

De  par  De,  en  aussi  bon  pomct  Que  le  bailliez,  le  vous  rendray,  Mir.  de 
N.-D.,  V,  697. — fie  loing  en  estes,  de  par  Dieu,  Par  aventure  vous  avez 
Des  amis  que  pas  ne  savez  Bien  pres  de  vous,  ib.,  XXIX,  714. — Et  je  le 
grant,  de  par  de,  Fabl.,  iv,  129. — Je  Votri,  de  par  D6,  MAym,  2403. — Amis, 
de  par  le  saint  Esprit,  Toz  tes  voloirs  vueil  acomplir,  Fabl.,  V,  72. — Vole's 
de  chou  oir  le  droit?  .  .  .  Voire  bien,  de  par  Dame-Diu,  ib.,  II,  43. — Je 
suis  la  Ooutte,  de  par  Dieu,  Rec.  de  Poes.  Fr.,  rv,  263. — De  par  Dieu,  ce 
n'est  pas  bien  dit,  Rondeaux,  clxi. — Et  ouy,  de  par  tous  les  diables,  respon- 
dit-il,  mais  je  n'y  ai  Hens,  Mem.  rel.  a  hist  de  Fr.,  rv,  519. —  (crier)  .  .  . 
que  de  par  le  deable  c'estoit  monsieur,  Sept  Sages,  20. 


u  Mir.  de  N.-D.,  vii,  22. 
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Phrases  introduced  by  en. 

Adjurative  phrases  with  en  occur  most  frequently  in  the  form 
el  (en,  ou,  o)  nom  de  Dieu;  other  forms  are  found  only  in  sporadic 
instances.  It  is  surprising  that  el  nom  de  Dieu  should  be  used 
commonly  15  in  adjurative  function  whereas  en  nom  dieu  is  always 
asseverative : 

Biaus  sire,  El  nom  de  Dieu  .  .  .  Ceste  fame  ne  saisissiez,  Fabl.,  I,  176. — 
En  nom  de  Dieu,  vueilliis  moy  pardonner,  Chans,  du  XVe  S.,  56. — marchons 
ou  nom  de  Dieu,  Mem.  rel.  a  lliist.  de  Fr.,  rv,  566. — Or  del  bien  faire,  el 
nom  sainte  Marie,  Aiol,  10861. — issez  en  nom  saint  Esprit,  Gar.  Loh.,  I, 
105. — prenez  eel  enfant  En  Vhonneur  du  biau  roy  puissant,  Mir.  de  N.-D., 
I,  405. 

Phrases  introduced  by  a. 

This  preposition  is  not  frequent  in  adjurative  phrases.  Such 
examples  as  occur  are  from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries: 

Or  eniendez,  au  nom  de  Dieu,  Rec.  de  Po6s.  Fr.,  I,  46. — Ne  nous  vueiUes 
pas  addresser  A  lews  mains,  Rec.  de  Farces,  Mor.,  etc.,  n,  13,  8. — A  Von- 
neur  monseigneur  sainct  Fiacre,  Faites  moy  quelque  cherite,  Rec.  Gen. 
Sot.,  i,  7. 

Asseverative  and  adjurative  phrases  without  introductory  pre- 
positions. 

From  the  earliest  period  the  phrases  foi  que  je  dots —  and  foi  que 
vous  devez —  are  found  in  asseveration  and  adjuration.  These  forms 
have  been  explained  by  Meyer-Liibke  (French  Trans.,  m,  50-51) 
as  a  remnant  of  the  Ablative  case,  similar  to  escient,  merci,  inal 
gre,  etc. 

Mes  je  I'aim  mout,  foi  que  vous  doi,  Guil.  d'A.,  2503. — Dous  amis,  foi 
que  je  vous  doi,  La  chose  vint  tot  autrement,  Escoufle,  5850. — foi  que 
devez  le  roi  .  .  .  Comandez  li,  Ch.  lyon.,  128. — Nenin,  Foy  que  doy  a  Dieu, 
Rec.  de  Farces,  Mor.,  etc.,  I,  17,  6. — Alons,  foy  que  tu  doiz  a  Dieu,  Mir.  de 
N.-D.,  xxxttt,   1468. 

From  the  fourteenth  century  on  we  begin  to  find  in  common  use 
asseverative  and  adjurative  phrases  without  introductory  preposi- 
tions, which,  judging  from  their  relatively  late  appearance  and 
from  the  manner  of  their  employment,  seem  undoubtedly  to  have 
been  abbreviated  from  the  full  forms  with  prepositions : 

"See,  however,  En  nom  du  haut  Roi  glorieux  .  .  .  Sui  de  mol  croizier 
curieux,  Ruteb.,  L  159,  and  Ou  nom  de  Dieu  .  .  .  a  li  iray,  Mir.  de  N.-D.. 
xxi,  220. 
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Oil,  nom  Dieu,  Mir.  de  N.D.,  xxxm,  1444. — la  vertu  lieu,  je  meurs  de 
duel,  Rec.  de  Po6s.  Fr.,  xttt,  34. — Elle  est,  s'escria  Panurge,  par  la  vertu 
dieu,  rumpue,  Rab.,  m,  170. — Vertus  Dieu,  i'ay  eu  du  passetemps,  Rab.. 
ii,  297. — La  chair  bieu,  vous  aurez  des  coups,  Th.  Fr.  av.  la  Ren.,  128. — 
le  corps  Men,  je  ne  feray  rien,  Rec.  de  Farces,  9. — Les  dens  Dieu,  c'est  ung 
apostat,  Rec.  Gen.  Sot.,  n,  189. — Mon  serment,  j'en  croy  le  libraire,  11 
m'a  cousU,  Th.  Fr.  av.  la  Ren.,  371. 

Confusion  of  asseverative  and  adjurative  forms  with  par  and 
pour. 

In  the  published  editions  I  have  examined  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  asseverative  forms  in  adjurative  function  and  vice  versa. 
In  most  cases  this  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  due  to  an  error  on  the 
part  of  the  editor  or  the  scribe.  The  similarity  of  manuscript 
writings  for  par  and  pour  would  lead  easily  to  such  mistakes.  In 
a  great  many  cases  a  change  in  the  punctuation  will  reproduce  the 
normal  construction. 

In  not  a  few  cases  the  apparent  confusion  of  par  and  pour 
phrases  may  be  explained  by  ascribing  to  these  expressions  an  inter- 
jectional  value  such  as  we  have  found  they  sometimes  have: 

Que  diray-je,  Par  le  corbieut  J'en  faysoys  ce  que  je  vouloys,  Rec. 
Po6a.  Fr.,  xm,  26. — Par  Nostre  Dame,  voye~s,  en  voecy  une  qui  se  pasme, 
Rec.  de  Farces,  Mor.,  etc.,  rv,  2,  18. — Nont  Pourquoyf  Par  saincte 
Marie,  Pensez  vous,  se  elle  vous  chastie  Et  corrige  en  temps  et  en  lieu, 
Que  ce  soit  pour  mal,  Rec.  de  Farces.,  5. — Bien  veigniez,  par  Dieu!,  Mir. 
N.-D.,  xxvii,  964. — Voiz,  dist  il,  par  le  saint  cuer  bu,  Qui  ainc  mes  vit  tel 
menestrelf,  Fabl.,  I,  20. — Or  por  les  sainz  de  BeauUant!  Respont  Nobles 
en  souriant,  Renart,  se  <tu  dis  verite",  Dont  sont  il  tout  desherite",  Ren., 
xxm,  201. 
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SCOTTS    CONTRIBUTION   TO    PAGEANTIC    DEVELOP- 
MENT—A NOTE  ON  THE  VISIT  OF  GEORGE  IV 
TO  EDINBURGH  IN  1822 

By  Robebt  Withtn-gton 

When  I  wrote  that  there  was  a  "suggestion  of  pageantry"  in 
the  visit  of  King  George  IV  to  Edinburgh  in  August,  1822,1  I  was 
unaware  just  how  much  pageantic  intent  lay  beneath  the  show,  and 
to  whom  it  was  due.  That  Sir  "Walter  Scott  had  written  verses 
for  the  occasion,  I  noted;  that  he  had  practically  planned  the 
spectacle,  I  did  not  know.  A  reference  should  have  been  made  to 
Lockharfs  Life;  and  the  following  paper  may  be  considered  as 
supplementary  to  the  account  of  this  "  royal-entry  "  given  in  the 
first  volume  of  English  Pageantry. 

A  particular  importance  was  attached  to  this  visit.  "Before 
this  time,"  writes  Lockhart,2  "  no  Prince  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
was  known  to  have  touched  the  soil  of  Scotland,  except  one,  whose 
name  had  ever  been  held  there  in  universal  detestation — the  cruel 
conqueror  of  Culloden, — 'the  butcher  Cumberland.'  .  .  .  On  the 
whole  it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  cool  observers,  a  very  doubtful  ex- 
periment, which  the  new,  but  not  young,  king  had  resolved  on 
trying.  That  he  had  been  moved  to  do  so  in  a  very  great  measure, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  by  Scott,  there  can  be  no  question; 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  granted  by  all  who  recall  the  particulars 
as  they  occurred,  that  his  Majesty  mainly  owed  to  Scotf  s  personal 

1  English  Pageantry,  I,  p.  255. 

'See  his  (abridged)  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  chapter  xii.  (His  account 
of  this  entry  begins  on  p.  420  of  the  Everyman  edition,  from  which  I  quote.) 
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influence,  authority  and  zeal,  the  more  than  full  realization  of  the 
highest  hopes  he  could  have  indulged  on  the  occasion  of  this 
progress. 

"Whether  all  the  arrangements  which  Sir  Walter  dictated  or 
enforced  were  conceived  in  the  most  accurate  taste,  is  a  different 
question.  It  appeared  to  be  very  generally  thought,  when  the  first 
programmes  were  issued,  that  kilts  and  bagpipes  were  to  occupy  a 
great  deal  too  much  space.  .  .  .  But  there  could  be  no  question 
that  they  were  picturesque — and  their  enthusiasm  [i.  e.,  of  the 
clans]  was  too  sincere  not  to  be  catching.  .  .  . 

"  But  Sir  Walter  had  as  many  parts  to  play  as  ever  tasked  the 
Protean  genius  of  his  friend  Mathews ;  and  he  played  them  all  with 
as  much  cordial  energy  as  animated  the  exertions  of  any  Hench- 
man or  Piper  in  the  company.  His  severest  duties,  however,  were 
those  of  stage-manager  .  .  .  and  he  had  to  arrange  everything, 
from  the  order  of  a  procession  to  the  embroidering  of  a  cross.  .  .  .8 

"  By  six  o'clock  next  morning,  Sir  Walter,  arrayed  in  the  garb 
of  old  Gaul4  (which  he  had  of  the  Campbell  tartan,  in  memory 
of  one  of  his  great-grandmothers) ,  was  attending  a  muster  of  these 
gallant  Celts  in  the  Queen-Street  Gardens,  where  he  had  the  honour 
of  presenting  them  with  a  set  of  colours,  and  delivered  a  suitable 
exhortation,  crowned  with  their  rapturous  applause.  .  .  ." 

The  misuse  of  pageantry  as  a  synonym  for  "  splendid  show,"  or 
"  spectacle,"  is  suggested  by  the  following  description  of  Edin- 
burgh: "every  height  and  precipice  occupied  by  military  of  the 
regular  army,  or  by  detachments  of  these  more  picturesque  irregu- 
lars from  beyond  the  Grampians — lines  of  tents,  flags,  and  artil- 
lery, circling  Arthur's  Seat,  Salisbury  Crags,  and  the  Calton  Hill 
.  .  .  every  street,  square,  garden,  or  open  space  below,  paved  with 
solid  masses  of  silent  expectants,  except  only  where  glittering  lines 
of  helmets  marked  the  avenue  guarded  for  the  approaching  pro- 
cession. All  captiousness  of  criticism  sunk  into  nothing  before 
the  grandeur  of  this  vision :  and  it  was  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  on 
every  subsequent  day  when  the  King  chose  to  take  part  in  the 

a  The  story  of  the  King's  toast,  the  glass,  Crabbe's  visit  "  in  the  midst  of 
these  tumultuous  preparations  for  the  royal  advent,"  and  the  catastrophe 
when  Scott  sat  on  the  royal  gift,  is  entertaining — but  not  pageantry. 

4  This  does  not,  I  think,  mean  that  Sir  Walter  personified  Gaul.  Rather, 
it  is  a  way  of  saying  that  he  was  dressed  in  Scotch  costume. 
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devised  ceremonial."  5  Crabbe's  record  of  the  dinner  of  15  August 
is  quoted  by  Lockhart;  he  did  almost  believe  himself  a  harper — 
"or  bard,  rather — for  harp  I  cannot  strike;  and  Sir  Walter  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  whole.  It  was  a  splendid  festivity,  and  I 
felt  I  know  not  how  much  younger." 

"Another  very  splendid  day  was  that  of  a  procession  from  Holy- 
rood  to  the  Castle,  whereof  the  whole  ceremonial  had  obviously  been 
arranged  under  Scott's  auspices,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up,  as 
exactly  as  might  be,  the  time-hallowed  observance  of  '  the  Riding 
of  the  Parliament/  Mr.  Peel  (the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department)  was  desirous  of  witnessing  this  procession  pri- 
vately, instead  of  taking  a  place  in  it.  .  .  .  In  proposing  Sir 
Walter's  memory  at  a  public  dinner  given  to  him  in  Glasgow,  in 
December  1836,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said, — 'I  had  the  honour  of 
accompanying  his  late  Majesty  as  his  Secretary  of  State,  when  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Edinburgh.  I  suppose  there  are  many  of  you  here 
who  were  present  on  that  occasion,  at  that  memorable  scene,  when 
the  days  of  ancient  chivalry  were  recalled — when  every  man 'a 
friendship  seemed  to  be  confirmed — when  men  met  for  the  first 
time,  who  had  always  looked  to  each  other  with  distrust,  and  re- 
solved in  the  presence  of  their  Sovereign  to  forget  their  hereditary 
feuds  and  animosities.  .  .  .  Sir  Walter  Scott  took  an  active  lead 
in  these  ceremonies.  On  the  day  on  which  His  Majesty  was  to 
pass  from  Holyroodhouse,  he  proposed  to  me  to  accompany  him  up 
the  High  Street,  to  see  whether  the  arrangements  were  completed. 
I  said  to  him — '  You  are  trying  a  dangerous  experiment — you  will 
never  get  through  in  privacy/  He  said,  'They  are  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  loyalty/  But  I  was  the  better  prophet :  he  was  recognized 
from  the  one  extremity  of  the  street  to  the  other,  and  never  did  I 
see  such  an  instance  of  national  devotion  expressed."  6 

The  King  appeared  at  his  first  levee  in  full  Highland  garb,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  Temark  that  Lockhart  characterizes  this  scene — at 
which  the  Scotch  chieftains  seem  to  have  worn  their  national  cos- 
tume as  well — as  "  Sir  Walter's  Celtified  pageantry."  At  the  ban- 
quet which  the  Magistrates  gave  the  sovereign  on  the  24th,  the 
King  toasted  "  The  Chieftains  and  Clans  of  Scotland,"  and  "  no- 
body seems  to  have  been  startled  at  the  time  by  language  which 

8  Lockhart,  edition  cited,  p.  424  f . 
'Ilid.,  p.  427. 
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thus  distinctly  conveyed  his  Majesty's  impression  that  the  marking 
and  crowning  glory  of  Scotland  consisted  in  the  Highland  clans 
and  their  chieftains."  7 

"  On  the  eve  of  the  King's  departure  he  [Scott]  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Peel,  saying: — 'The  King  has  commanded  me  to  ac- 
quaint you  that  he  cannot  bid  adieu  to  Scotland  without  conveying 
to  you  individually  his  warm  personal  acknowledgments.  His 
Majesty  well  knows  how  many  difficulties  have  been  smoothed,  and 
how  much  has  been  effected  by  your  unremitting  activity,  by  your 
knowledge  of  your  countrymen,  and  by  the  just  estimation  in  which 
they  hold  you.  The  King  wishes  to  make  you  the  channel  of  con- 
veying to  the  Highland  chiefs  and  their  followers,  who  have  given 
to  the  varied  scene  which  we  have  witnessed  so  peculiar  and  roman- 
tic a  character,  his  particular  thanks  for  their  attendance,  and  his 
warm  approbation  of  their  uniform  deportment.'  "  8 

While  there  seems  to  have  been  little  that  can  technically  be 
called  pageantry  during  this  royal  visit — pageantry,  either  in  the 
older  sense  of  "  float,"  or  in  the  developed  meaning  of  dressing  up 
to  represent  historical,  mythological,  allegorical,  or  romantic  char- 
acters— there  was,  under  Sir  Walter's  guidance,  a  voicing  of  the 
national  spirit,  which  is  one  of  the  aims  of  our  modern  pageantry. 
Men  did  not,  it  is  true,  represent  what  they  were  not,  but  appeared 
in  their  proper  character ;  and  yet,  in  recalling  "  the  time-hallowed 
observance  of  '  the  Eiding  of  the  Parliament,' "  there  was  a  sug- 
gestion of  history  in  the  spectacle.  And  much  of  the  glory  and 
fame  of  the  clans  and  their  chieftains  was  drawn  from  the  past — 
for  deeds  of  valor  performed  by  ancestors  reflected  kudos  on  their 
descendants;  and  though  days  of  chivalry  were  recalled,  there  was 
an  additional  element — an  expression  of  loyalty  to  the  King,  of 
trust  in  his  government — which  laid  old  feuds  to  rest. 

Who  shall  say  that  pageantry  has  not  a  practical,  as  well  as  an 
artistic,  value?  Lockhart  records  the  former,  which  included  not 
only  the  restoring  of  Mons  Meg,  but  the  restoration  of  Scotch 
peerages,  forfeited  as  a  consequence  of  eighteenth-century  insur- 
rections; and  if  the  latter,  on  this  occasion,  was  not  the  stereo- 
typed art  of  a  pageantic  show,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  to  note 
the  practical  results.  The  political  value  of  some  pageants  may  be 
exemplified  in  the  reception  to  Anne  Boleyn,  in  1533,  which  was 

T  Ibid.,  p.  429.  8  Ibid.,  p.  432. 
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regarded  as  the  official  recognition  of  the  revolt  from  the  Papacy.* 
At  Edinburgh,  in  1822,  the  spirit  of  Scotland  voiced  its  allegiance 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  interest  which  great  men  have,  at  all  times,  taken  in  pag- 
eantic  shows,  surprises  those  who  consider  such  spectacles  childish. 
Sir  Kobert  Peel's  speech  at  Glasgow  indicates  his  appreciation  of 
the  spirit  which  underlay  the  Edinburgh  reception,  and  his  valu- 
ation of  the  true  meaning  of  Sir  Walter's  "  show."  Although  every 
royal-entry  may  be  held  to  voice  the  loyalty  of  a  community,  the 
pageantry  which  emphasizes  the  past  voices  a  deeper  loyalty,  be- 
cause we  realize  why  we  should  take  pride  in  our  community,  in 
our  state,  and  our  institutions.  Mr.  Louis  KT.  Parker  has  done  an 
inestimable  service  in  making  this  clear ;  but  an  earlier  step  in  this 
direction  was  made  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Edinburgh,  and  appre- 
ciated by  Peel  and  by  the  King.  As  an  educative  force,  pageantry 
has  been  considered  worthy  of  attention  by  men  in  every  age ;  both 
great  and  small  have  been  willing,  not  only  to  observe,  but  even  to 
participate  in,  shows  which  only  a  Pepysian  mind  would  consider 
"  poor  and  absurd."  And  if  these  exhibitions  do  not  always  attain 
the  Parkerian  level — if,  not  making  the  most  of  historical  and 
artistic  opportunities,  they  fail  to  attain  perfection — it  is  because 
their  authors  are,  after  all,  only  human. 

Though  little  technical  pageantry  was  to  be  found  at  Edinburgh 
in  1822,  the  aims  and  some  of  the  results  of  modern  pageantry  are 
discernible.  It  is  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  to  his  interest  in  the 
chivalric  and  romantic  past,  in  a  stable  and  secure  present — with 
few  traces  of  the  radical — and  in  a  future  assured  by  loyal  support 
of  constituted  authority,  that  we  owe  a  step  in  the  long  progress 
of  pageantie  art.  Lockhart  makes  clear  that  there  was  more  than 
a  "  suggestion  of  pageantry  "  in  the  reception  of  George  IV  at  his 
Scottish  capital.  The  spirit  of  class-tolerance,  of  pride  evoked  by 
a  contemplation  of  a  glorious  past  which  the  community  shares 
with  the  nation,  the  promise  of  unity  for  the  future,  which  have 
been  the  objects  of  the  Parkerian  pageant,  seem  to  have  been 
achieved  by  Scott  at  Edinburgh  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Smith  College. 
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THE  TITUS  ANDRONICUS  PEOBLEM 
By  Henry  David  Gray 

Mr.  T.  M.  Parrott  has  come  forward 1  to  uphold  the  traditional 
view  that  Titus  Andronicus  is  a  pre-Shakespearean  tragedy-of- 
blood  hastily  and  superficially  revised  by  Shakespeare.  His  essay 
marks  a  distinct  step  forward  in  the  discussion  of  this  problem; 
it  should  be  impossible  hereafter  to  hold  either  of  the  two  extreme 
views:  that  Shakespeare  had  no  hand  whatever  in  the  Titus,  or 
that  he  wrote  the  whole  of  it.  Considering  the  external  evidence, 
the  testimony  of  many  poets  and  scholars  who  find  evidences  of 
Shakespeare's  style  in  certain  passages,  and  the  application  of 
scientific  tests  by  which,  for  example,  we  find  in  some  of  the  scenes 
a  percentage  of  double  endings  habitual  with  Shakespeare  and 
never  approached  by  any  of  his  early  contemporaries,  there  is  no 
possible  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  Shakespeare  made  some 
contribution  to  the  Titus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  instinctive  re- 
jection of  the  play  by  many  admirable  scholars,  the  strong  evidence 
of  the  hand  of  Peele  as  shown  by  Mr.  John  M.  Robertson 2  and  of 
Greene  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Grosart,3  together  with  the  repulsive 
nature  of  many  of  the  episodes,  leave  us  little  room  and  less  desire 
to  believe  that  the  play  is  wholly  his.  'The  only  problems  now 
remaining  are:  (1)  to  determine  with  more  exactitude  which  por- 
tions of  the  play  are  Shakespeare's  work,  and  (2)  to  inquire 
whether  these  portions  constitute  a  revision  of  the  play  or  an 
original  draft  which  has  suffered  revision  by  others.  A  third  pos- 
sibility, of  collaboration,  remains  for  final  consideration. 

I  have  already  twice  stated  my  conviction  4  that  the  natural  pre- 
supposition in  regard  to  the  play  should  be  rather  that  Shake- 
speare's first  work  was  revised  by  other  men  than  that  he  was  in 
this  instance  the  reviser.     This  belief  I  based  primarily  upon  a 

1  Modem  Language  Review,  January,  1919. 

2  Did  Shakespeare  Write  Titus  Andronicus?    London,  1905. 

3  Englisehe  Studien,  xxn,  417  f . 

*Flugel  Memorial  Volume,  1916,  and  Modern  Language  Notes,  April, 
1919. 
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structural  study  of  the  drama,  finding  that  the  scenes  which 
showed  the  clearest  and  fullest  evidences  of  Shakespeare's  work 
belonged  to  the  fundamental  plan  of  the  play,  while  the  portions 
which  were  wholly  un-Shakespearean  seemed,  structurally,  to  be 
due  to  revision.  This  "curious  theory,"  as  Mr.  Parrott  calls  it, 
did  not  involve  me  in  a  reconsideration  of  the  external  evidence 
except  to  note  that  "  a  play  which  Shakespeare  revised  would  pre- 
sumably be  acted  by  the  company  with  which  he  was  associated; 
whereas  a  play  which  he  had  originally  written,  if  taken  over  by 
another  company,  would  naturally  be  revised  by  the  authors  who 
worked  for  that  company."  5  But  now  Mr.  Parrott  has  restated  the 
facts  as  we  find  them  in  Henslowe's  Diary,  the  Stationers'  Register, 
and  the  old  copies,  and  drawn  from  them  a  conclusion  exactly  the 
opposite  of  that  to  which  these  undisputed  facts  seem  to  me  to 
point.  His  deductions,  also,  regarding  the  double  ending  test  are 
open  to  some  dispute;  and  as  he  turns  these  also  against  me  in 
regard  to  the  Titus,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  endeavoring  to  show 
(1)  that  the  external  evidence  is  wholly  in  favor  of  my  position, 
and  (2)  that  Mr.  Parrotf  s  statistics  do  not  lead  to  the  conclusions 
he  draws  from  them. 

The  evidence  we  have  to  go  on,  then,  is  as  follows : 8  Henslowe 
records  "  titus  &  ondronicus "  as  "  ne  "  on  January  23,  1593/4, 
when  it  was  acted  by  "  the  earle  of  susex  his  men,"  and  he  enters 
it  as  repeated  on  January  28  and  February  6.  On  this  very  day, 
February  6,  1593/4,  it  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Register;  but 
the  First  Quarto,  which  was  published  shortly  after,  states  that  the 
play  had  been  acted  by  the  companies  of  Derby  and  Pembroke,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  Sussex.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  Henslowe's 
"  ne  "  means  not  new  but  newly  revised,  as  it  seems  to  frequently, 
since  the  Sussex  production  for  which  it  was  done  was  the  last 
before  the  play  was  published.    This  is  borne  out  by  Johnson's 

5  Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  xxxiv,  247. 

•I  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Parrott  that  we  are  warranted  in  drawing  any 
conclusions  regarding  the  Titus  and  Vespacia  which  was  also,  by  Hens- 
lowe's showing,  an  unusually  successful  piece.  The  substitution  of  the 
name  Vespacian  for  Lucius  in  the  German  adaptation  gives  no  real  warrant 
for  supposing  that  Titus  Andronicus  was  a  revision  of  this  play.  Hens- 
lowe records  a  performance  of  "titus,"  apparently  this  same  drama,  two 
days  after  Titus  Andronicus  was  produced  as  a  "new"  play.  My  con- 
clusions are  not  inadjustable,  however,  to  this  theory. 
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coupling  of  Titus  Andronicus  with  Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy  as  a 
similar  play  of  the  same  period,  in  the  familiar  reference  in  Bar- 
tholomew Fair.  That  Qx  was  published  before  June  5,  1594,  is 
indicated  by  Henslowe's  mention  of  a  performance  on  that  date 
(with  another  on  June  12)  by  the  Lord  Admiral's  and  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's men, — a  production  which  only  the  later  quartos  register. 
Meres  mentions  Titus  Andronicus  as  Shakespeare's  in  1598,  and 
Heminge  and  Condell  included  it  in  the  First  Folio.  The  play  as 
published  in  the  Folio  contains  one  scene  (m,  ii)  not  previously 
printed,  but  gives  no  other  changes  of  consequence.  This  exhausts 
our  store  of  facts. 

Mr.  Parrott's  conjecture,  in  which  he  follows  Dr.  Greg,7  that 
Titus  Andronicus  was  surrendered  by  the  Pembroke  company  in 
the  autumn  of  1593,  when  that  company  was  in  financial  straits, 
seems  to  me  wholly  plausible.  But  when  did  the  Earl  of  Derby's 
men  possess  the  play?  Mr.  Parrott  notes  (as  we  all  have)  that 
Lord  Strange  became  Earl  of  Derby  September  25,  1593,  and  died 
in  April,  1594;  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow,  as  he  supposes,  that 
these  dates  mark  any  production  of  Titus  Andronicus  by  the  Earl 
of  Derby's  men.  No  printer  would  refer  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  as 
Lord  Strange  after  he  had  received  his  final  title,  nor  make  with 
modern  exactitude  the  discrimination  that  he  was  Lord  Strange 
and  not  yet  Earl  of  Derby  at  the  time  when  his  company  produced 
the  play.  The  normal  conclusion  is  that  the  sequence  of  names  on 
the  quarto  title  page  conforms  with  the  facts :  that  Titus  Androni- 
cus was  first  in  possession  of  Lord  Strange's  men,  that  is,  the 
company  with  which  Shakespeare  was  always  associated  both  as 
dramatist  and  actor;  that  it  was  disposed  of  to  the  Pembroke 
people ;  that  it  was  revised  and  produced  at  the  Eose  by  the  Sussex 
company  in  1594;  that  it  came  again  into  Shakespeare's  hands 
when  the  Chamberlain's  men  produced  it;  and  that  then  Shake- 
speare added,  or  more  probably  restored,  the  scene  which  appears 
in  the  Folio  and  not  in  the  Quartos.  This  reading  of  the  facts  has 
always  seemed  to  me  the  only  normal  one, — the  only  one  in  which 
no  strain  is  put  upon  any  date  or  event.8 

7  Henslowe's  Diary,  Part  II,  p.  161.    London,  1908. 

8  To  insist  upon  keeping  the  Derby  production  between  September  25, 
1593,  and  April  16,  1594,  is  to  leave  us  scant  time  indeed.  The  play  was 
revised,  rehearsed,  and  produced  by  the  Sussex  people  four  months  after 
Lord  Strange  became  Earl  of  Derby;   and  if  Henslowe's  "ne"  means  a 
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Now  if  Shakespeare  had  a  hand  in  Titus  Andronicus,  it  -would 
naturally  have  been  in  this  earliest  stage  of  its  history,  before  it 
became  the  property  of  the  Pembroke  and  Sussex  companies,  and 
hence  before  Henslowe's  recording  of  it  as  newly  revised.  How 
complete  a  revision  Henslowe's  "  ne  "  entailed  we  cannot  say ;  but 
there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  it  meant  a  thorough-going 
one,  structural  rather  than  verbal.  Such  fragmentary  bits  as 
Eavenscroft  claimed  a  century  later  to  have  heard  tell  of, — that  he 
added  only  "some  master-touches  to  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
parts  of  characters,"  which  many  critics  have  assumed  constituted 
Shakespeare's  revision, — could  never  have  led  Henslowe  to  regard 
the  play  as  "new."  Moreover,  those  portions  of  the  play  which 
Mr.  Parrott  assigns  to  Shakespeare  are  not  in  his  1594  manner 
but  may  with  a  clear  conscience  be  attributed  to  him  if  he  had 
written  the  original  version  of  the  drama  by  or  before  1589,  when, 
according  to  Jonson,  the  play  was  actually  written  and  when  the 
vogue  of  the  Spanish  Tragedy  suggested  to  the  young  prince  of 
imitators  and  borrowers  his  model. 

Mr.  Parrott's  conclusion  that  the  revision  of  1594  was  Shake- 
speare's work  and  that  it  was  a  hasty  and  superficial  one  involves, 
then,  the  following  difficulties:  (1)  the  revision  could  not  be 
superficial,  both  because  Henslowe  records  the  play  as  "ne"  and 
because  the  percentage  of  double  endings  in  many  of  the  scenes 
involves  practically  the  entire  composition  of  those  scenes;  (2)  the 
style  of  these  extended  passages  is  Shakespeare's  earliest  and  is 
not  characteristic  of  the  period  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream; 
(3)  the  revision  was  acted  by  a  company  for  which  Shakespeare 
never  wrote.  We  know,  then,  that  the  play  was  revised  in  1594, 
and  we  have  every  reason  for  supposing  that  Shakespeare  did  not 
make  the  revision. 

And  if  Shakespeare  did  not  make  the  revision,  the  conclusion  is 
almost  unescapable  that  Peele  was  responsible  for  it.  The  many 
evidences  of  his  work,  which  Mr.  Eobertson  laboriously  tabulates, 
are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  per- 
formed his  task.    Greene  was  dead,  and  Marlowe  also;  though  of 

thorough-going  revision  at  least  this  amount  of  time  would  be  required 
for  it.  To  adjust  a  preconceived  theory  to  such  facts  as  these,  one  is 
forced  to  fall  back  on  such  wholly  unsupported  conjectures  as  that  of 
Greg:  "We  must,  therefore,  suppose  two  copies."  (Henslowe's  Diary, 
Part  II,  p.  161.)     Let  us  not  "  suppose  "  more  than  we  have  to. 
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the  latter  I  shall  not  take  account,  for  in  spite  of  Fleay's  conjec- 
ture I  can  find  in  this  play  no  more  than  that  overshadowing 
influence  which  is  to  be  seen  in  so  many  of  the  early  Elizabethan 
dramas.  Kyd,  too,  appears  rather  as  an  inspirer  than  as  a  possible 
contributor  to  the  Titus.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  evidences 
of  Greene's  work,  which  Grosart  found  so  abundant  and  which 
Kobertson  also  noted  as  conspicuous?  The  play  as  a  whole  does 
not  seem  to  me  at  all  like  the  work  of  Greene ;  but  that  there  are 
indications  that  he  had  some  part  in  it  I  am  more  than  ready  to 
admit.  This  contribution  may  well  have  come  when  the  play 
passed  from  Strange's  men  to  Pembroke's ;  but  is  there  any  reason 
for  supposing  that  Greene  was  not  the  original  author,  or  a 
collaborator  with  Shakespeare  in  the  original  draft  of  the  piece? 
This  suggestion  brings  me  back  to  my  first  handling  of  this 
problem,  and  I  need  not  now  repeat  what  I  have  already  written 
and  what  I  still  believe  to  be  true.  I  have  contended  that  the 
evidence  is  for  Greene's  revision  of  Shakespeare,  rather  than  the 
reverse,  and  I  have  not  been  answered.  That  the  play  was  in  the 
first  instance  a  collaboration  seems  to  me  unlikely  for  the  same 
reasons  which  render  Shakespeare's  revision  of  Greene  unlikely. 
Outside  of  Act  IV,  scene  i,  which  might  well  be  his,  and  occasional 
passages  like  III,  II,  254-288,9  the  evidences  of  Greene's  work  are 
slight  and  fragmentary,  and  consist  mostly  in  the  presence  of 
certain  words  which  are  characteristic  of  him  and  are  not  used 
elsewhere  by  Shakespeare.  The  tests  of  the  once  used  word  and 
the  reminiscent  phrase  are  among  the  most  hazardous  to  employ 
in  judging  a  work  of  disputed  authorship. 

Upon  Mr.  Parrott's  discussion  of  the  double  endings  in  Titus, 
admirable  as  it  is  in  many  ways,  I  have  one  important  stricture 
to  make.  It  appears  to  me,  as  it  does  to  him,  that  a  high  percentage 
of  double  endings  in  a  scene  is  a  strong  indication  of  Shake- 
spearean authorship;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  rolatively  low 
percentage  precludes  his  authorship.  The  first  act  of  King  John 
contains  a  high  percentage,  but  the  remaining  acts  drop  far 
beneath  it.  The  opening  scene  of  Act  III,  for  example,  containing 
346  lines,  has  by  my  count  2.9  per  cent,  of  double  endings ; 10 

8  For  my  reasons  for  insisting  that  both  of  these  are  the  work  of  a  re- 
viewer, see  Fliigel  Memorial  Volume,  p.  124. 
"I  exclude  the  word  heaven.     See  Fliigel,  Memorial  Volume,  p.  118,  n. 
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Act  V,  scene  n,  of  61  lines,  has  only  a  single  instance,  or  about 
1.6  per  cent.  The  first  act  of  Titus  Andronicus,  therefore,  with  its 
3.6  -J-  per  cent.,  cannot  on  this  account  be  set  aside  as  not  the 
work  of  Shakespeare;  indeed,  this  scene,  though  one  of  those  where 
the  percentage  is  lowest,  is  itself  proportionally  as  high  for  Greene 
or  Peele  as  it  is  low  for  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Parrott  regards  with 
suspicion  even  a  showing  of  6  per  cent,  because  it  is  low  for  Shake- 
speare, without  remembering  how  extremely  high  it  is  for  any  of 
his  early  contemporaries.  Mr.  Parrott  "  cannot  find  a  single  trace 
of  Shakespeare's  hand  in  the  whole  [first]  act,"  though  he  cites 
three  parallels;  he  quotes  a  passage  from  the  central  portion  of  the 
act,  which  I  had  definitely  rejected,  as  showing  the  un-Shake- 
spearean  quality  of  the  verse;  and  with  that  he  dismisses  the  act 
and  me  together.  If  one  feels  strongly  that  the  verse  at  the  close 
of  this  act  is  so  far  inferior  to  Shakespeare's  in  his  later  histories 
and  tragedies,  let  him  compare  some  of  the  doggerel  or  the  entire 
Muscovite  episode  in  the  fifth  act  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost  with 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  or  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 


SPENSEK   AND   UTOPIA 
By  Meekitt  Y.  Hughes 

The  search  for  democratic  foregleams  in  the  Elizabethan  poets 
has  its  allurements  for  those  whose  confidence  in  contemporary 
socialism  and  whose  pleasure  in  the  classics  need  mutual  support. 
Mr.  Albert  H.  Tolman  studied  Shakspere  from  this  angle  in  an 
article  published  just  before  the  War  and  found  that  the  author  of 
Coriolanus,  "  If  not  the  John  the  Baptist  of  democracy,  was  at 
least  one  of  its  prophets."  x  More  recently  Mr.  Herbert  Cory,  in 
Edmund  Spenser,  a  Critical  Study,  has  pointed  to  the  poet's  use  of 
St.  George,  a  son  of  the  soil  or  "  male  Cinderella,"  as  evidence  that 
he  shared  the  English  love  for  champions  sprung  of  the  people 
and  belonged  to  the  line  of  story-tellers  who  have  given  us  Beo- 
wulf, Gareth,  and  Tom  Jones.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  a 
literature  can  be  democratic.  In  bringing  stalwarts  like  Sir  Sa- 
tyrane  and  Falconbridge  onto  their  pages  Spenser  and  Shakspere 
were  democrats,  just  as  Ascham  and  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  were  demo- 
crats in  enjoining  archery  as  the  most  "  commodious "  exercise 
for  young  noblemen,  but  the  poets  would  be  surprised  to  find  them- 
selves classed  in  a  line  of  prophets  of  which,  presumably,  Walt 
Whitman  is  the  John  Baptist  if  not  the  Messias.  The  Eed  Cross 
Knight,  as  Mr.  Cory  tells  us,  relates  the  Faerie  Queene  to  one  of 
the  enduringly  popular  elements  in  English  poetry,  but  he  also 
relates  it  to  the  spirit  of  a  class  not  yet  extinct  in  England  which 
finds  its  play  in  riding  to  hounds  and  its  earnest  in  voting  the 
Conservative  ticket.  St.  George's  kinship  with  those  jolly  hunts- 
men is  much  less  shadowy  than  his  relation  to  the  masses  who  are 
putting  their  sport  into  jeopardy  in  England. 

Wiser  and  manlier  than  these  efforts  to  find  crumbs  of  the  leaven 
of  twentieth-century  democracy  in  the  Elizabethans  is  the  revolt  of 
Walt  Whitman  against  the  feudalism  of  Shakspere,  and  of  Keats 
against  Spenser's  uncompromising  contempt  for  the  mob  in  the 
passage  of  Book  V  in  which  the  present  article  is  interested.    Whit- 

1  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  xxrx,  pp.  277  sq. 
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man  knows  how  irreconcilable  is  the  war  between  him  and  his 
great  predecessors,  both  in  politics  and  art,  and  he  declares  it: 

The  great  poems,  Shakspere  included,  are  poisonous  to  the  idea  of  the 
pride  and  dignity  of  the  common  people,  the  life-blood  of  democracy. 
Shakspere  seems  to  me  of  astral  genius,  first-class,  entirely  fit  for  feudal- 
ism— there  is  much  in  him  ever  offensive  to  democracy.  He  is  not  only  the 
tally  of  feudalism,  but  I  should  say  that  Shakspere  is  incarnated,  uncom- 
promising feudalism  in  Literature, — the  democratic  requirements  are  not 
only  not  fulfilled  in  the  Shaksperian  productions,  but  are  insulted  on  every 
page.* 

Keats,  in  a  moment  when  his  loyalty  to  Spenser  wavered,  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  wordy  giant  whom  Talus  overturned  and  rejoiced  in 
the  day  when  he  had  clothed  himself  in  the  name  and  power  of 
Topography  and  could  defy  his  enemies.  Hazlitt  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  Shakspere's  aristocratic  prejudices  and  in  doing  so  he 
pointed  out  a  cleft  between  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  nineteenth 
which  it  is  probably  more  useful  to  explore  than  to  cover  over. 

The  sixteenth  century  had  its  democracy,  but  it  was  not  of  our 
kind.  It  was  more  thoroughgoing  than  ours.  It  recognized  that 
men  are  all  subject  to  the  law  of  their  nature  and  consequently  owe 
each  other  a  certain  mutual  respect  which  transcends  all  differences 
of  rank.  Spenser  has  plenty  of  glimpses  of  the  humor  and  wisdom 
of  this  kind  of  democracy  even  in  his  aristocratic  Faerie  Queene. 
In  Book  III,  Canto  xi, . 

Bangs,  queenes,  lords,  ladies,  knights,  and  damsels  gent 

Are  heaped  together  with  the  vulgar  sort 

And  mingled  with  the  raskall  rabblement, 

Without  respect  of  person  or  of  port, 

To  show  Dan  Cupid's  power  and  great  effort. 

The  sixteenth  century  never  lost  sight  of  the  common  destiny  of 
men,  nor  failed  to  recognize  the  obligation 

...  to  love  our  brethren  that  were  made 

Of  that  selfe  mould  and  that  selfe  Maker's  hand, 

That  we,  and  to  that  same  again  shall  fade, 

Where  they  shall  have  like  heritage  of  land, 

However  here  on  higher  steps  we  stand, 

Which  also  were  with  selfe  same  price  redeemed 

That  we,  however  of  us  light  esteemed.3 


'  Quoted  by  Mr.  Tolman,  ibid.,  pp.  280-281. 
*  Hymne  of  Heavenly  Love,  11.  198-204. 
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The  political  and  religious  ideas  of  the  Eenaissance  fixed  a  gulf 
between  gentlemen  and  commons  and  denied  the  latter  a  share  in 
the  management  of  the  society  of  which  they  were  a  part  and  for- 
bade them  to  try  or  even  to  wish  to  better  their  state.  Over  against 
these  restrictions  it  put  a  code  of  corresponding  obligations  upon 
the  rulers.  There  was  one  law  for  people  and  another  for  king  and 
nobles,  but  both  were  brought  under  the  higher  laws,  political  and 
religious,  which  were  embodied  in  the  ideas  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Church.  To  those  laws  all  were  alike  slaves.  "And  say 
not  you  Princes,"  says  North  in  his  translation  of  Guevara,  echoing 
the  opinion  of  all  Europe,  "  for  that  you  are  puyssant  Princes,  that 
you  are  excepted  of  servitude  of  menne.  For  without  doubt  it  is 
a  thynge  more  untollerable,  to  have  their  hearts  burdened  with 
thoughts  than  their  necks  with  yrons."  4  The  noblesse  were  no  less 
servants  to  the  Commonwealth  than  the  tradesmen  whom  the  24th 
Chapter  of  the  laws  of  Henry  VIII  condemned  "  as  more  regarding 
their  own  singular  lucre  and  profit  than  the  commonweal  of  the 
realm,"  or  than  the  "  sturdy  vagabonds  "  condemned  to  "  suffer 
pains  and  execution  of  death,  as  a  felon  and  as  an  enemy  of  the 
commonwealth."  5  In  the  conception  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
of  the  Church,  while  they  were  living  realities,  there  was  a  level- 
ling principle  more  profound  and  quite  as  strong  in  its  appeal  to 
the  popular  imagination  as  there  is  in  the  Marxian  creed.  It  is  to 
these  elements  in  Spenser  and  his  contemporaries  that  we  should 
turn  for  evidence  of  a  democratic  spirit  rather  than  to  passages 
where  there  is  a  fancied  Tolstoian  sympathy  for  laborers  and 
simple  men. 

In  the  scene  between  Artegall,  Talus,  and  the  Giant  in  Book  V 
of  the  Faerie  Queene  (Canto  ii,  stanzas  29-54),  Spenser  expressed 
the  sixteenth  century's  sense  of  the  separation  of  the  classes  and 
summed  up  the  bitterness  of  the  more  than  fifty  years  of  struggle 
into  which  the  religious  and  industrial  changes  of  the  time  had 
thrown  them,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  The  poetry 
reaches  one  of  its  lowest  levels  in  this  passage  and  Spenser's  opinions 
are  nowhere  more  disappointing.  Consequently  most  critics  pass  it 
hastily  with  a  murmured  apology.  Miss  Lillian  Winstanley  is 
almost  alone  in  pausing  over  the  passage,  and  she  does  so  to  excuse 

4  North's  Diall  of  Princes,  Bk.  i,  Cap.  29,  Fol.  44. 
B  24  of  Henry  VIII,  re-enacted  under  Elizabeth. 
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or  explain  Spenser  in  the  light  of  his  Calvinistic  theology.     She 

writes : 

This  same  kind  of  (Calvinistic)  fatalism  is  the  argument  which  Spenser 
brings  against  communism.  Artegall  meets  a  giant  who  wishes  to  level 
all  things,  and  to  distribute  the  goods  of  rich  men  among  the  poor.  The 
knight  .  .  .  argues,  not  that  such  a  course  of  procedure  would  be  bad,  but 
that  the  existing  state  of  things  is  ordained  and  must  not  be  tampered 
with.  All  things  live  and  die  as  God  has  willed.  He  sets  kings  in 
sovereignty  and  he  makes  their  subjects  obey  them;  whatever  is  done  is 
done  by  him;  no  one  can  withstand  his  will;  what  seems  unjust  cannot  be 
called  to  account,  for  his  counsel  is  past  understanding* 

Spenser's  Calvinism  alone  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  explanation  for 
the  stanza  which  Miss  Winstanley  paraphrases  and  for  the  arch 
of  ideas  of  which  it  is  the  keystone.  Spenser's  Calvinism  is  no 
more  responsible  for  this  canto  than  it  is  for  the  pageant  of  the 
Seven  Deadly  sins.  Both  passages  were  written  consciously  in  the 
light  of  a  host  of  earlier  treatments  of  the  same  subject  and  in 
both  Spenser  spoke  as  the  mouthpiece  rather  than  the  critic  of 
the  past.  Catholic  literature  is  as  full  of  the  divine  right  and 
necessity  of  the  political  order  as  the  works  of  the  reformers,  and 
North's  translation  of  the  Bishop  of  Guevara's  handbook  of  politics 
(translated  from  the  French  and  published  first  in  London  in 
1557)  furnished  later  writers  not  only  with  much  of  their  thought 
but  with  the  conventional  language  and  illustrations  in  which  to 
clothe  it.  The  Diall  of  Princes  probably  contributed  as  much  or 
more  than  any  other  single  source  to  the  canto  in  which  we  are 
interested.     North  wrote: 

When  the  Creator  created  the  whole  world,  he  gave  to  eche  thing  imme- 
diately his  place;  that  is  to  wete,  he  placed  intelligence,  in  the  uppermost 
heaven;  he  placed  the  starres,  in  the  firmament;  the  pianettes,  in  the 
orbes;  the  byrdes,  in  the  ayre;  the  erthe,  on  the  center;  the  fyshe3,  in  the 
water;  the  serpentes,  in  the  holes:  the  beastes,  in  the  mountaines:  and  al 
in  generality  he  gave  place  to  rest  themselves  in. 

The  passage  suggests  interesting  neo-Platonic  fictions  woven  into 
the  traditional  theological  argument,  and  perhaps  suggests  why 
Spenser  gives  so  much  space  in  the  context  to  his  fine-spun  reason- 
ing, borrowed  seemingly  from  "The  Statesman,"  to  prove  that 
physical  and  human  standards  cannot  be  applied  to  the  ordering 
of  the  commonwealth.     If  North  was  not  responsible  for  Spenser's 

'Modern  Language  Quarterly,  m  (1900),  p.  11. 
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marriage  of  Heathen  philosophy  and  Christian  theology  in  this 
canto,  his  connection  with  the  language  and  thought  of  the  passage 
is  indisputable,  and  the  connection  is  much  readier  than  that  with 
the  Calvinistic  dogmas  learned  in  Cambridge  days. 

They  live,  they  die,  like  as  he  doth  ordaine, 

Ne  ever  any  asketh  reason  why. 

The  hils  doe  not  the  lowly  dales  disdaine; 

The  dales  doe  not  the  lofty  hills  envy. 

He  maketh  kings  to  sit  in  sovereignty; 

He  maketh  subjects  to  their  power  obey; 

He  pulleth  downe,  he  setteth  up  on  hy; 

He  gives  to  this,  from  that  he  takes  away : 

For  all  we  have  is  his:  what  he  list  doe,  he  may. 

For  the  true  Calvinistic  ring  in  this  argument  we  must  turn  to 
old  Sir  John  Cheke,  who  echoed  it  in  his  pamphlet  against  Ket's 
rebellion,  written  about  1550  and  preserved  in  Holinshed  (Vol. 
in,  p.  1043) .  Here  we  meet  not  the  submission  to  G-od's  will  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  the  Protestant  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  God.     Cheke's  most  significant  sentence  is  this : 

God  hath  made  the  poore,  and  he  hath  made  him  to  be  poore  that  he 
might  show  his  might:  and  set  them  aloft  when  he  listeth,  for  such  cause 
as  to  him  seemeth,  and  pluck  downe  the  rich  to  this  state  of  povertie,  as  he 
disposeth  to  order  them. 

In  writing  so,  Edward  VFs  tutor  was,  like  Spenser,  expressing 
ideas  inherited  from  the  past  and  embodying  the  conviction  of  the 
time,  but,  unlike  Spenser,  he  was  warping  them  into  a  narrow  theo- 
logical form.  Behind  both  men  was  a  long  series  of  writers,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  who  had  built  up  the  conception  of  the 
state  consisting  of  divinely  sanctioned  degrees  shading  from  mon- 
arch to  churl  which  was  the  political  faith  of  the  century.  Elyot's 
BooTce  of  'the  Governour  is  founded  on  the  idea,  and  every  poli- 
tical writer  of  the  century  expresses  it.  John  Tyndall's  Booh  of 
the  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man  enunciated  it  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century,  and,  if  the  chronicler  is  to  be  believed,  won  thereby 
the  consent  of  Henry  VIII  that  it  should  be  taken  off  the  index 
of  heretical  works.  Even  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  in  the  Peasants' 
War  did  not  dream  of  challenging  the  charmed  principle  of  degree 
and  authority,7  and  it  was  only  the  most  extreme  of  the  dema- 

' "  The  Peasants'  War,"  Belfort  Bax,  London,  1899,  p.  65,  sq. 
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gogues  who  appeared  in  England  under  the  Protector  Somerset 
who  dared  defy  it,  and  they  were  always  careful  to  "  save  the 
King's  Majesty.''*  It  was  never  quite  lost  sight  of  in  the  social 
upheavals  of  the  Reformation,  either  in  Germany  or  England. 

Perhaps  the  most  typical  form  of  the  argument  for  the  divine 
order  of  society  reflected  in  the  Faerie  Queene  is  that  found  casu- 
ally in  the  historians,  in  passages  where  they  are  not  concerned 
with  its  proof  but  refer  to  it  to  illustrate  or  stress  something  else. 
So  Holinshed  uses  it  (Vol.  in,  p.  1570)  to  blacken  the  wickedness 
of  the  priests,  and  it  is  significant  that  it  falls  in  his  hands  into  the 
same  mould  that  it  takes  in  Spenser's  stanza. 

Wherein  it  is  to  be  wondered  at,  what  legion  of  devils  possessed  them 
that  professing  the  name  of  christians,  and  linked  with  the  society  of 
Jesus,  they  should  be  so  degenerate  as  to  kicke  against  the  rule  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  teacheth  that  princes  and  potentates  are  to  be  obeied, 
speciallie  sovereigns  and  monarchs,  who  in  their  severall  territories  and 
dominions  are  like  the  sun,  which  is  as  king  among  the  starres,  the  moone 
as  queene,  the  egles  among  birds,  the  lion  among  beasts,  the  whale  in  the 
sea,  the  pike  in  pooles  among  fishes;  finallie,  as  the  heart  in  a  living 
creature,  which  giveth  life  to  the  whole  bodie,  because  it  is  the  fountain  of 
bloud  and  vitall  spirits. 

Of  course,  in  this  passage,  the  writer  was  interested  in  defending 
the  Royal  Supremacy,  and  he  altered  the  traditional  idea  to  suit 
his  purpose,  but  he  proves  it  by  the  traditional  appeal  to  the  order 
of  the  creation. 

Spenser's  views  about  "  Justice  distributive,"  as  Elyot  would  call 
it,  were  a  synthesis  of  the  ideas  of  a  host  of  writers,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  English  and  Continental.  His  introduction  of  them 
into  the  Faerie  Queene  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
challenged,  both  in  books  and  action,  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, many  times  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  the  first  to  challenge  them  in  a  book,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  socialist  dreams  clothed  in  a  moral  dignity  and  sublimated  by  a 
religious  sanction  which  are  strange  to  twentieth-century  socialism, 
and  which  unveiled  Utopia,  where  "  all  thynges  being  common," 
wonderful  to  relate,  "  everye  man  hath  abundance  of  everye 
thinge."     Englishmen  before  More  had  asked: 

Is  not  this  an  unjust  and  unkinde  publique  weale,  whych  giveth  great 
fees  and  rewardes  to  gentlemen,  as  they  call  them,  and  to  goldsmythes,  and 
to  such  other,  whych  be  either  ydle  persones  or  else  flatterers  and  devysers 
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of  vayne  pleasures:  And  of  the  contrarie  part  maketh  no  gentle  provision 
for  poore  plowmen,  coliars,  labourers,  carters,  yron-smythes,  and  carpen- 
ters: without  whom  no  common  wealths  can  continue.8 

Many  Englishmen  of  his  time  were  agreed  with  More  that  it  was 
impossible  to  "  perceive  aught  but  a  certein  conspiracy  of  riche  men 
procuring  their  owne  commodities  under  the  name  and  title  of  the 
commen  wealth,"  but  he  was  the  first  seriously  to  suggest 

...  all  things  would  reduce  unto  equality. 

Communism  was  a  more  vivid  and  tempting  idea  to  the  sixteenth 
century  than  we  can  well  understand  in  the  twentieth.  To  us,  if 
it  is  desirable  at  all,  it  is  a  far-off,  divine  event,  the  goal  of  an 
evolution  of  which  our  vacillating  belief  in  progress  is  hardly 
strong  enough  to  assure  us.  For  us  it  has  all  the  terrors  of  an 
experiment  untried  and  lacking  the  sanction  of  authority.  To  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  the  acknowledged  natural  state  of  man, 
from  which  he  had  fallen  after  having  once  proved  it,  and  to  which 
it  was  God's  will  that  he  should  strive,  individually  at  least,  to  be 
worthy  to  return.  The  newly  explored  mythology  confirmed  the 
Christian  belief  in  a  past  age  of  gold.  You  might  read  of  it 
authentically  in  any  author.  North  gave  a  chapter  to  "  the  golden 
age  in  times  past  and  the  worldly  miseries  which  we  have  at  this 
present"  (Diall  of  Princes,  Bk.  I,  Cap.  xxi),  and  he  developed 
the  idea  in  a  fashion  which  recalls  the  Eenaissance  treatment  of 
classical  Arcadian  material  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the 
hard-headed  British  socialism  of  the  men  who  had  preached  reform 
in  England  since  the  days  when  John  Ball  went  about  demanding, 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman? 

North  opens  his  chapter  with  a  confident  picture  of  primitive 
happiness : 

In  the  first  age  and  golden  world,  al  lived  in  peace,  eche  man  toke  care 
for  his  owne  landes,  every  one  planted  and  sowed  their  trees  and  corne,  and 
every  one  gathered  his  frutes,  and  cut  his  vynes,  kned  their  bred,  and 
brought  up  their  children,  and  finally  all  lived  by  their  owne  proper  swette 
and  travaile,  so  that  all  lived  without  the  prejudice  and  hurt  of  any  other. 

Spenser  looked  back  to  the  golden  age  with  the  spirit  both  of  an 


'More,  Utopia,  p.  159. 
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unquestioning  Christian  and  a  Renaissance  scholar,  and  it  served 
him  as  the  architectonic  idea  of  Book  Five.  Artegall  is  Astraea's 
emissary  to  restore  the  age  of  Saturn,  from  which  the  Book  takes 
its  departure: 

For  during  Satumes  ancient  raigne  it's  sayd 

That  all  the  world  with  goodnesse  did  abound: 

All  loved  vertue,  no  man  was  afrayd 

Of  force,  ne  fraud  in  wight  was  to  be  found: 

No  warre  was  knowne,  no  dreadfull  trompet's  sound, 

Peace  universall  rayn'd  mongst  men  and  beasts, 

And  all  things  freely  grew  out  of  the  ground: 

Justice  sat  high  adorM  with  solemne  feasts, 

And  to  all  people  did  divide  her  dread  beheasts. 

From  this  happy  state  mefl  were  believed  to  have  declined  because 
of  their  wickedness  and  its  primal  curse,  and  it  was  natural  that 
the  great  religious  excitement  of  the  century  should  give  many  a 
hope  that  the  gate  into  that  lost  Eden  was  about  to  reopen.9 

The  hope  of  regaining  the  Eden  of  equality  of  goods  and  privi- 
leges was  certain  to  become  a  revolutionary  force  in  society  if  there 
were  proper  economic  provocation  united  with  a  high  degree  of 
religious  fanaticism.  The  conditions  were  fulfilled  in  south  Ger- 
many and  Tyrol  in  1525  when  the  Peasants'  War  began.  The 
direct  effects  of  that  tragic  outbreak  cannot  have  been  very  great 
in  England,  although  Elizabeth's  anxiety  to  keep  the  realm  clear 
of  Anabaptists  throughout  her  reign  leaves  no  doubt  that  fear  of 
them  and  their  ideas  was  a  bete  noir  of  the  governing  classes. 
They  were  the  Bolshevists  of  their  time.  The  chroniclers,  Camden 
and  Holinshed,  mention  their  doings  in  Amsterdam  and  in  the 
German  cities  with  a  morbid  interest  contrasting  sharply  with  their 
usual  indifference  to  events  abroad,  and  they  mention  the  series 
of  severe  edicts  of  expulsion  against  them  which  began  in  1560  as 
the  most  salutary  and  timely  of  the  Queen's  laws.     The  bands  of 

•  The  Diall  of  Princes  is  full  of  speculations  on  the  loss  of  man's  natural 
state  of  communism.  Bk.  i,  Cap.  30,  explains  property  and  "  lordship  "  as 
results  of  Noah's  tyranny  over  his  sons,  or  of  the  revolt  of  the  five  king3 
against  Chedor  Laomer.  This  seems  to  represent  a  general  idea  that  the 
cause  was  an  event  subsequent  to  the  original  "  Fall,"  and  that  the  mis- 
fortune might  therefore  be  repaired  and  that  men  might  return  to  the  state 
in  which  "  all  were  equal  in  commaunding,  and  none  greater  than  other  in 
possessions."     (Cap.  28.) 
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German  peasants  who  were  disappointed  in  Luther's  pure  evangely 
of  faith,  and  who  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  newer  gospel  of  love 
and  brotherly  equality  which  found  expresion  in  the  famous 
Twelve  Articles,  were  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  dreadful  swarms 
of  ignorant  idealists  who  have  threatened  society.  Their  excesses 
in  Minister  and  their  bloody  punishment  made  an  impression  on 
the  imagination  of  Europe  which  was  not  forgotten  for  a  century. 
While  the  obloquy  of  their  destruction  in  the  Peasants'  War 
branded  their  simple  faith  in  community  of  goods  and  a  world 
where  there  would  be  neither  usury  nor  taxation  as  a  vulgar  soph- 
istry, their  martyrdom  did  not  fail  entirely  to  make  an  impression. 
International  movements  of  the  proletariat  were  slower  and  more 
difficult  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  they  are  today,  and  it  is  hard 
to  tell  how  far  the  communistic  ideas  of  the  English  rebels  of  the 
middle  of  that  century  in  England  were  inspired  by  the  memory  of 
the  Peasants'  War.  The  recurrence  of  a  similar  outbreak  in  Eng- 
land was  averted  probably  only  because  the  religious  instincts  of 
the  mob  were  not  seriously  stirred  in  its  sporadic  attempts  at  social 
revolution.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  most  of  the  risings  in  Eng- 
land under  Henry  "VTII  and  Edward  VI  to  be  related  to  the  wan- 
ing forces  of  religious  reaction.  From  Catholicism,  as  well  as 
from  the  Queen's  via  media  in  religion,  the  spirit  of  revolution 
could  get  no  support,  and  the  political  overturn  following  the 
Eeformation  in  England  was  postponed  for  a  hundred  years.  When 
the  English  revolution  came  the  discontent  and  "  class-conscious- 
ness "  of  the  lower  classes,  which  had  been  so  strong  in  Spenser's 
boyhood,  had  faded,  and  the  changes  wrought  by  the  Common- 
wealth had  very  little  social  significance.  If  the  storm  had  broken 
when  the  memory  of  the  Peasants'  War  was  fresh  the  result  would 
have  been  different.  From  the  suppresion  of  the  Family  of  Love 
in  Minister  until  after  the  publication  of  the  Faerie  Queene  men 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  communism.  The  mind  of  Europe 
was  caught  on  a  dilemma.  It  must  be  either  the  preservation  of 
the  existing  order  of  society  sanctioned  by  history  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  or  the  levelling  down  of  all  distinctions  of 
rank  and  property ;  either  "  degree  "  or  "  equality."  The  imagina- 
tion of  the  time  could  discover  no  third  course. 

At  the  time  of  Spenser's  birth  this  dilemma  had  been  for  three 
years  the  most  pressing  public  question  in  England.  Under  Henry 
VIII  the  objects  of  the  scattered  revolts  had  always  professed  to 
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be  "onelie  the  defence  and  maintenaunce  of  the  faith  of  Christ, 
and  deliverance  of  holie  Church,  sore  decaied  and  oppressed,"  and 
little  had  been  said  of  the  "  furtherance  of  private  as  well  as  pub- 
like matters  in  the  realme,  touching  the  wealth  of  the  king's  poore 
subjects." 10  Under  Edward  VI  the  series  of  disturbances  which 
reached  their  climax  in  Kefs  revolt  in  1549  lost  their  conservative 
religious  cast  and  became  social-revolutionary.  They  were  the 
protest  of  the  poor  against  the  "Enclosures"  of  the  farms  and 
commons  by  the  landed  gentry  who  found  sheep-raising  more  pro- 
fitable than  the  feudal  dues  paid  by  their  tenants.  The  enclosures 
were  a  betrayal  of  the  duties  owed  to  the  common-wealth,  as  the 
sixteenth  century  understood  it,  and  they  were  a  declaration  of  war 
on  the  commons  by  the  gentles.  The  preambles  to  the  laws  against 
enclosures  beginning  in  Henry's  reign  recognized  the  justice  of  the 
complaint  of  the  villeins  against  their  lords,  and  the  language  of 
the  statutes  made  by  the  Protector  Somerset  almost  excuses  the 
worst  violence  of  the  peasants'  efforts  to  redress  themselves.  The 
pulpit  was  on  the  side  of  the  poor  tenants,  and  Latimer  led  the  way 
in  sermons  which  must  have  aroused  the  bitterest  class-feeling. 
Strype  preserves  some  fragments  of  them  in  a  passage  where  he 
describes  with  his  usual  warmth  the  decay  of  the  towns,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  abbey-tenantry,  and  the  misery  of  the  poor  at  whose 
expense  the  clergy  and  nobles  wantoned  in  luxury.  An  extract 
like  the  following  is  an  interesting  light  on  the  state  of  England's 
social  conscience  in  1548. 

Rich  men  were  never  so  much  estranged  from  Pity  and  Compassion 
towards  the  poor  People,  as  they  he  at  this  present  Time.  They  devour 
the  People  as  it  were  a  Morsel  of  Bread.  ...  If  the  poor  Man  will  not 
satisfy  their  covetous  Desires,  he  is  sure  to  be  molested,  troubled,  and 
disquieted  in  such  Sort,  that  whether  he  will  or  not,  he  shall  forego  (hia 
land),  or  else  it  were  as  good  for  him  to  live  among  the  Furies  of  Hell  as 
to  dwell  by  those  rich  Carles  and  covertous  Churles.11 

After  this  it  was  natural  that  Kefs  followers  in  1549  should 

chieflie  declare  a  spitefull  rancour  and  hatred  conceived  against  all  gentle- 
men, whom  they  maliciouslie  accused  of  inordinat  covetousness,  pride, 
rapine,  extortion,  oppression,  practiced  against  their  tenants  and  other, 
for  which  they  accounted  them  worthie  of  all  punishment.1* 

10  Holinshed,  Vol.  m,  p.  942. 

"Quoted  by  Strype,  Memorials  Ecclesiastical,  Vol.  n,  p.  150. 

13  Holinshed,  Vol.  m,  p.  1028. 
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Ket  sat  under  the  Keformation  Tree  on  Mousehold  Heath  with  a 
swarming  army  of  20,000  countrymen  around  him  and  tried  the 
captive  gentlemen  by  scores.  The  peasants  cried  out  for  "their 
hanging,  although  they  could  yeeld  no  reason,  but  that  they  were 
gentlemen  and  therefore  not  worthie  to  live."  13  It  was  the  dawn 
of  a  new  social  justice,  and  the  mob  around  Ket  grew  every  hour 
in  the  expectation  that  he  would  fulfill  the  promise  of  Spenser's 
Giant : 

Tyrants  that  make  men  subject  to  their  law. 

I  will  suppress,  that  they  no  more  may  raine: 

And  lordings  curbe,  that  commons  over-aw : 

And  all  the  wealth  of  rich  men  to  the  poore  will  draw." 

Blind  hatred  of  "gentlemen"  and  radical  doctrinaire  socialism 
marked  the  disturbances  which  were  still  fresh  in  men's  memories 
when  Spenser  was  a  child.  Of  the  class-hatred  the  illustrative 
passages  which  have  been  given  might  be  multiplied  a  hundred 
times.  There  is  less  direct  evidence  of  the  communism  of  these 
movements  for  they  did  not  leave  a  manifesto  like  the  Twelve 
Articles  of  the  Bauernkrieg,  and  indeed,  the  surviving  proclama- 
tions issued  by  the  rebels  in  1549  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
King  and  say  nothing  about  a  socialist  commonwealth,  although 
they  are  very  clear  on  the  score  of  the  gentlemen.  For  evidence 
that  the  peasants  had  a  communistic  object  we  must  turn  to  con- 
temporary historians  and  to  the  pamphlets  which  their  rebellion 
called  forth.  These  leave  no  doubt  that  the  obvious  solution  of 
economic  injustices  which  communism  seems  to  offer  made  as 
strong  an  appeal  to  the  revolutionists  of  the  sixteenth  century  as 
it  does  in  Eussia  at  present.  The  dry  pages  of  Cheke  and  Holin- 
shed  arouse  themselves  to  righteous  indignation  against  a  social 
sophistry  which  Spenser  satirized  in  one  of  the  first  of  his  poems, 
Mother  Hubberds  Tale.     The  Foxe  is  reasoning  with  the  Ape: 

Sithe  then  we  are  free  borne, 
Let  us  all  servile  base  subjection  scorne: 
And  as  we  bee  sonnes  of  the  world  so  wide, 
Let  us  our  fathers  heritage  divide, 
And  chalenge  to  ourselves  our  portions  dew 
Of  all  the  patrimonie,  which  a  few 
Now  hold  in  hugger  mugger  in  their  hand, 


"Holinshed,  Vol.  in,  p.  1031.  "Faerie  Queene,  Bk.  v,  ii,  38. 
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And  all  the  rest  doo  rob  of  good  and  land. 

For  now  a  few  have  all,  and  all  have  nought, 

Yet  all  be  brethren  ylike  dearly  bought. 

There  is  no  right  in  this  partition, 

Ne  was  it  so  by  institution 

Ordained  first,  ne  by  the  law  of  Nature, 

But  that  she  gave  like  blessing  to  each  creature, 

As  well  of  worldly  livelode  as  of  life, 

That  there  might  be  no  difference  nor  strife, 

Nor  aught  called  mine  or  thine:  thrice  happie  then 

Was  the  condition  of  mortall  men 

That  was  the  golden  age  of  Saturne  old. 

Mother  Hubberds  Tale  and  the  second  canto  of  Book  Five  of  the 
Faerie  Queene  are  at  the  hither  end  of  a  line  of  political  tracts 
issued  against  the  seditionists  of  Edward  "VTs  reign  and  their 
doctrines.  The  most  important  of  these  was  Sir  John  Cheke's 
"  The  Hurt  of  Sedition,  how  grievous  it  is  to  a  Commonwealth  " 
or  "  The  True  Subject  to  the  Kebel,"  which  appeared  about  1550 
and  is  preserved  entire  on  the  pages  of  Holinshed  and  in  part  in 
Strype's  Memorials.  The  disturbances  died  down  with  Elizabeth's 
accession  and  the  subject  passed  from  pamphlets  into  literature. 
Sidney  introduces  us  to  it  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Arcadia,  when 
Kalendar  hears  that  his  son  has  been  captured  in  battle  by  the 
Helots  and 

that  the  hate  of  those  paysaunts  conceaved  against  all  Gentlemen  was 
suche,  that  everye  houre  hee  was  to  looke  for  nothing  but  some  cruell 
death:  which  hetherunto  had  onely  beene  delayed  by  the  Captaines  vehe- 
ment dealing  for  him. 

Presently  the  rebels  make  their  captive,  Pyrochles,  their  captain, 
"  God  wott,  little  prowde  of  that  dignitie,"  for  noble  blood  and 
noble  rank  cannot  remain  long  separated  with  Sidney.  In  Book  II 
of  the  Arcadia  he  resumes  the  subject  of  the  peasant  revolt  and 
tells  a  story  which  resembles  Spenser's  account  in  the  Fifth  Book 
of  the  Faerie  Queene  in  the  contempt  he  shows  for  the  common 
people,  and  in  their  easy  defeat  by  Zelmane,  Basilius,  and  Dorus, 
who  makes  a  great  slaughter  among  them  with  a  sheep-hook,  as 
Talus  does  with  his  flail  in  the  later  version  of  the  story.  There 
is  more  realism  in  Sidney's  fight  than  there  is  in  Spenser's,  and 
the  savage  joke  of  the  painter  who  lost  his  hands  in  the  fray  is 
unlike  the  spirit  of  Spenser  in  the  Faerie  Queene  although  it  has 
parallels  enough  in  the  "  Present  State  of  Ireland." 
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Sidney's  cynical  account  of  the  confused  objects  of  his  rebel 
peasants  shows  that  he  was  thinking  of  recent  events  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  and  also  that  his  mind  was  full  of  classical 
treatments  of  such  scenes  as  he  was  painting.  Homer's  mobs  like 
swarms  of  bees  and  Agrippa's  Fable  were  in  his  thoughts.  He 
wrote: 

.  .  .  when  they  began  to  talke  of  their  grieves,  never  Bees  made  such  a 
confused  humming:  the  towne  dwellers  demanding  putting  downe  of 
imposts:  the  country  felowes  laying  out  of  common  ...  Al  cried  out  to 
have  new  councellors:  but  when  they  should  think  of  any  new,  they  liked 
them  as  well  as  any  other,  that  they  could  remember,  especially  they  would 
have  the  treasure  so  looked  unto,  as  that  he  should  never  neede  to  take 
any  more  subsudies.  At  length  they  fell  to  direct  contrarieties.  For  the 
Artisans,  they  would  have  Corne  and  Wine  set  at  a  lower  price,  and  bound 
to  be  kept  so  still :  the  plowmen,  vine-laborers,  and  farmers  would  none  of 
that.  The  countrimen  demanded  that  every  man  might  be  free  in  the  chief 
townes:  that  could  not  the  Burgesses  like  of.  The  peasants  would  have 
the  Gentlemen  destroied,  the  Citizens  (especially  such  as  Cookes,  Barbers, 
and  those  that  lived  most  on  Gentlemen)  would  but  have  them  reformed.1* 

Spenser  was  only  following  suit  when  he  wrote: 

Therefore  the  vulgar  did  about  him  flocke, 
And  cluster  thicke  unto  his  leasing  vaine, 
Like  foolish  flies  about  an  hony  crocke, 
In  hope  by  him  great  benefite  to  gaine, 
And  uncontrolled  freedome  to  obtaine. 

The  relation  between  Spenser's  ideas  in  Book  Five  of  the  Faerie 
Queene  and  the  mass  of  floating  conservative  opinion  about  the 
social  order  which  is  reflected  in  the  books  of  Elyot,  Tyndall, 
North,  Cheke,  and  Sidney  which  have  been  mentioned  illustrates 
the  extent  to  which  he  was  indebted  in  this  passage,  as  he  was  in 
all  that  he  wrote,  to  the  spirit  of  his  time  and  to  literary  traditions 
of  the  past.  He  was  not  speaking  merely  as  a  Calvinist,  although 
it  happened  that  Calvin,  and,  for  that  matter,  Luther  too,  professed 
the  same  political  principles  and  exerted  themselves  in  their  de- 
fence. At  heart  in  this,  as  in  some  other  passages,  Spenser  was 
really  closer  to  the  Eoman  faith  which  he  abhorred  than  he  was  to 
the  Protestantism  which  he  professed. 

The  second  canto  of  Book  Five  is  a  partisan  pamphlet.  It  tells 
only  one  side  of  the  dispute  between  gentles  and  commons.     For 

ls  Arcadia,  p.  217. 
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the  other  side  we  must  turn  to  the  old  historians  and  divines. 
Spenser's  choice  of  sides,  and  his  introduction  of  this  material  into 
the  poem,  leave  no  doubt  of  his  feeling  toward  democracy  as  we 
understand  it  today.  Whitman's  "  dignity  of  the  common  people  " 
would  have  been  unthinkable  to  him.  The  modern  conception  of 
the  betterment  and  self-expression  of  the  people  collectively  would 
have  aroused  his  scorn  and  the  idea  that  they  should  participate  in 
government  would  have  stirred  his  laughter.  His  mind  was,  as 
Mr.  Cory  has  put  it,  conservative  and  "  institutional."  He  was  an 
aristocrat,  and  he  reserved  the  worst  vials  of  his  wrath,  as  Shak- 
spere  did  for  the  demagogues,  Brutus  and  Sicinius,  in  Coriolanus, 
for  Utopian  ideals  and  idealists.  Spenser  showed  himself  demo- 
cratic in  recognizing  that  gentle  virtues  sometimes  spring  in  vul- 
gar soil;  and  in  keeping  his  eye  steadily  upon  the  essential  human 
equality  from  which  differences  in  blood  and  rank  cannot  emanci- 
pate; but  for  democracy  and  for  socialism  in  any  of  its  varieties 
he  took  more  particular  pains  than  any  other  Elizabethan  writer  to 
let  us  know  that  he  entertained  no  sympathy  at  all. 

"With  this  conclusion  the  paper  properly  ends,  but  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  suggest  a  possible  definite  historical  allegory  in  the  story 
of  the  Giant  whom  Artegall  overthrows.  It  lies  in  the  rebellion 
already  mentioned  which  had  its  centre  in  Norwich  in  1549.  The 
parallel  between  the  events  at  Norwich  and  those  at  Minister, 
which  have  been  pointed  to  as  likely  to  have  been  in  Spenser's  eye, 
is  close  enough  in  a  general  way  to  let  either  serve  as  inspiration 
for  the  passage.  Probably  Spenser  was  writing  without  a  very 
definite  slant  on  history.  The  rebels  in  1549,  like  those  in  the 
Faerie  Queene,  were  led  by  a  specious  man  of  straw,  John  Ket,  who 
promised  a  Utopian  reformation.  Ket,  like  the  Giant,  was  over- 
thrown at  the  very  beginning  of  the  armed  struggle,  but  only  after 
a  long  and  formal  debate  with  the  representative  of  authority,  and 
his  people  were  cut  to  pieces  in  a  terrible  slaughter  by  a  large  force 
of  Swiss  and  Italians.  Holinshed  writes  that  "  Norreie,  king  at 
armes,"  offered  the  Marquis  of  Northampton's  pardon  to  the  rebels 
in  the  city  and  pleaded  with  them  to  adopt  sane  counsels.  A  man 
named  Flotman  came  forward  as  their  herald  and 

utterlie  refused  the  kings  pardon,  and  told  Xorreie  certeinely  that  they 
would  either  restore  the  Common-wealth  from  decaie,  into  which  it  was 
fallen,  heing  oppressed  through  the  covetousnesse  and  tyrannie  of  the 
gentlemen:  either  else  would  they  like  men  die  in  the  quarrelL 
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Then  the  mercenaries  were  set  upon  them  and  they  died,  but  hardly 
like  men,  if  the  chronicler  is  to  be  trusted. 

The  parallel  between  the  foreign  troops  and  Talus  is  on  the 
surface.  The  Iron  Man  embodied  Spenser's  memories  of  the  little 
bands  of  English  men-at-arms  in  Ireland  but  he  also  represented 
the  avengers  of  lawlessness  universally.  Ultimately,  perhaps,  he 
typifies  the  violence  with  which  nature  rights  the  gross  wrongs  of 
history.  In  a  passage  discussing  the  fancy  and  the  imagination 
Coleridge  mentions  Talus  as  an  example  of  Spenser's  poetic  powers 
at  their  best.     He  writes : 

He  has  an  imaginative  fancy,  but  he  has  not  imagination,  in  kind  or 
degree,  as  Shakspere  or  Marlowe  have;  the  boldest  effort  of  his  powers  in 
this  way  is  the  character  of  Talus. 

De  Vere  and  DeSelincourt  have  written  of  Talus  in  a  similar  spirit 
of  praise.     DeSelincourt  says: 

By  his  (ArtegalFs)  side  he  sets  Talus,  the  iron  man,  the  most  powerful 
embodiment  of  Justice  in  the  abstract.  In  Sir  Artegall  and  his  remorseless 
squire  the  different  types  of  allegory  are  seen  at  once  in  their  best  contrast 
and  in  perfect  harmony. 

Talus  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  inventions  in  the 
whole  allegory.  He  is  more  convincing  and  significant  than  any 
of  the  other  companions  of  the  Knights  errant  except  Una,  and  he 
probably  stood  very  definitely  for  the  iron  soldiers  who  avenged  the 
cause  of  Justice  in  Spenser's  time  and  for  the  principle  which  lay 
behind  their  existence  in  society.  He  answered  also  to  a  sense  of 
fitness  which  we  still  feel  in  these  matters  and  which  North  phrased 
definitely  for  his  age  in  a  passage  in  the  "  Diall " : 

We  ordeine  and  commaund,  that  the  prince  do  not  onely  not  kill  with  his 
hands,  but  also  that  he  doo  not  see  them  do  justice  with  his  eyes.  For 
how  muche  noble  and  worthie  a  thing  it  is,  before  the  presence  of  a  prince, 
that  all  should  receive  honour:  so  sclaunderous  a  thing  it  is  that  any  in 
his  presence  should  loose  their  lyves. 

Boston  University. 


MILTON  AND  THE  MYSTERIES 
By  Allan  H.  Gilbert 

The  mind  of  Milton  was  satisfied  only  with  the  most  varied 
nourishment.  However  intently  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  great  writers  of  the  Renaissance,  and  of  classical  and  Hebrew 
antiquity,  he  did  not  remain  ignorant  of  other  ages.  Either  in 
his  systematic  studies,  or  in  his  promiscuous  reading,  he  came  into 
contact  with  almost  every  period  of  history  that  an  Englishman  of 
his  day  could  reach  through  books.  His  study  of  mediaeval  times 
and  his  belief  in  their  importance  are  witnessed  to  by  his  History 
of  Britain  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  which  he  intended  as  a  store- 
house of  mediaeval  subjects  for  the  English  poets.  It  is,  however, 
one  thing  to  be  interested  in  mediaeval  subjects,  and  another  thing 
to  treat  them  in  the  mediaeval  spirit.  Only  when  a  man  thinks 
and  writes  in  the  terms  of  the  mediaeval  authors  can  they  be  said 
to  have  influenced  him  deeply  and  genuinely. 

Milton  was  undoubtedly  touched,  though  but  lightly,  by  the 
spirit  of  mediaeval  literature.  In  particular,  Professor  Robert  L. 
Ramsay  x  has  asserted  that  Milton's  poetry  was  much  influenced  by 
the  morality  plays.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Professor  Ramsay 
has  made  this  influence  appear  stronger  than  it  was,  yet  he  has 
shown  that  one  who  keeps  in  mind  the  morality  plays  is  more 
likely  to  appreciate  Milton  than  one  who  does  not — and  that  is  a 
great  gain. 

There  are,  so  far  as  Professor  Ramsay  has  discovered,  no  evi- 
dences that  Milton  made  use  of  any  particular  one  of  the  morali- 
ties. His  conclusion  is  that  their  influence  on  the  poet  was  indirect. 
And  it  is  true  that  Milton's  only  sure  connection  with  the  mediaeval 
drama  is  that  he  had  seen  a  performance  of  one  of  its  degen- 
erate successors,  namely  one  of  the  '  motions,'  in  which  we  note 
with  interest  that  Adam  was  represented.2 

There  are,  however,  between  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Re- 
gained on  the  one  hand,  and  some  of  the  mystery  plays  on  the 
other,  certain  similarities  so  marked  as  to  deserve  investigation. 

1  Morality  Themes  in  Milton's  Poetry,  Studies  in  Philology,  vol.  xv,  no.  2. 
'  Areopagitica,  in  Milton's  Works,  Pickering  ed.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  418-9. 
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Similarities  to  Paradise  Lost  are  found  in  the  Ludus  Coventriae, 
Parts  I  and  II,  the  Chester  Plays,  Plays  I  and  II,  and  the  York 
Plays,  Plays  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

First,  in  the  first  Chester  play,  is  a  consultation  between  Lucifer 
and  his  fellow  demon,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  analogue  of 
Satan's  consultations  with  his  followers  in  the  first  two  books  of 
Paradise  Lost.  Lucifer  makes  the  same  plan  as  Milton  attributes 
to  Satan,  namely  to  ruin  man.     He  speaks  thus: 

And  therfore  I  shall  for  his  sake 
Shewe  mankinde  greate  envye; 
As  sone  as  ever  he  can  hym  make, 
I  shall  sende  hym  to  destroyed 

This  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Satan,  who  has  no  quarrel  with  man, 
but  hopes  through  him  to  strike  at  God.  Beelzebub,  his  spokes- 
man, puts  it  as  follows: 

This  place  may  lye  expos'd 
The  utmost  border  of  his  Kingdom,  left 
To  their  defence  who  hold  it:  here  perhaps 
Som  advantagious  act  may  be  achiev'd 
By  sudden  onset,  either  with  Hell  fire 
To  waste  his  whole  Creation,  or  possess 
All  as  our  own,  and  drive  as  we  were  driven, 
The  punie  habitants,  or  if  not  drive, 
Seduce  them  to  our  Party,  that  thir  God 
May  prove  thir  foe,  and  with  repenting  hand 
Abolish  his  own  works.  This  would  surpass 
Common  revenge,  and  interrupt  his  joy 
In  our  Confusion,  and  our  Joy  upraise 
In  his  disturbance;  when  his  darling  Sons 
Hurl'd  headlong  to  partake  with  us,  shall  curse 
Thir  frail  Originals,  and  faded  bliss, 
Faded  so  soon/ 

And  later  Satan  himself  says  in  an  address  to  man : 

Thank  him  who  puts  me  loath  to  this  revenge 
On  you  who  wrong  me  not  for  him  who  wrong'd. 
And  should  I  at  your  harmless  innocence 
Melt,  as  I  doe,  yet  public  reason  just, 
Honour  and  Empire  with  revenge  enlarged,    "" 


'The  Chester  Plays  (edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  London,  1843),  p.  17. 
*  Paradise  Lost,  2.  360-76. 
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By  conquering  this  new  World,  compels  me  now 
To  do  what  else  though  damnd  I  should  abhorre.5 

jtfext,  in  the  fourth  York  play,  we  find  that  Adam  and  Eve  labor 
in  Paradise,  caring  for  the  trees  and  flowers;  God  gives  them  the 
command : 

Looke  that  ye  bothe  saue  and  sett, 
Erbes  and  treys  for  nothyng  lett, 

So  that  ye  may  endower 
To  susteyn  beast  and  man, 

And  fewll  of  ylke  stature. 
Dwell  here  yf  that  ye  canne, 
This  shall  be  your  endowre.' 

Milton  says  much  of  the  labors  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden, 
especially  in  Paradise  Lost,  9.  201  ff. 

In  Milton's  narrative  of  the  Temptation,  Eve,  as  a  result  of  her 
desire  that  Adam  and  herself  may  work  more  rapidly  in  the  gar- 
den, suggests  that  they  separate  for  the  morning.  Adam  objects, 
but  finally  consents.  Hence  Satan  finds  her  alone,  and  is  able  to 
persuade  her  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit.  In  the  second  Coventry 
play  Eve  wanders  off,  without  motive : 

In  this  gardeyn  I  wyl  go  se, 
Alle  the  ffloures  of  f  ayr  bewt€, 
And  tastyn  the  f rates  of  gret  plenty, 
That  be  in  paradyse.T 

In  the  York  play  Satan  calls  Eve  to  him  for  the  temptation,  for 
he  wishes  to  tempt  her  rather  than  her  husband : 

But  he  has  made  to  hym  a  make, 
And  harde  to  her  I  wol  me  hye, 

(that  redy  way).8 

The  Serpent  in  the  second  Chester  play  expresses  the  same  purpose, 
explaining  as  follows: 

For  I  shall  teach  his  wife  a  playe, 

And  I  maye  have  a  wyle. 

For  her  to  deceve  I  hope  I  maye, 

And  through  her  bringe  them  bouth  awayej 


5  P.  L.,  4.  386-92. 

'York  Plays  (edited  by  Lucy  T.  Smith,  Oxford,  1885),  4.  24-30. 

7  Ludus  Coventriae  (ed.  James  O.  Halliwell,  London,  1841),  p.  24. 

8  5.  14. 
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For  shee  will  doe  as  I  her  saie, 

Her  hope  I  wil  begile. 

That  woman  is  forbydden  to  doe, 

For    anye   thinge  she   will   thertowe; 

Therfore  that  tree  shall  shee  come  towe, 

And  assaye  which  yt  is. 

Dighte  me  I  will  anon  tytte, 

And  proffer  her  of  that  same  frute,  ... 

And  of  the  tree  of  Parradice 

She  shall  eate  through  my  countise. 

For  wemen  the  be  full  liccoris, 

That  will  she  not  forsake.9 

In  Paradise  Lost  also  Satan  hopes  to  meet  Eve  alone : 

He  sought  them  both,  but  wish'd  his  hap  might  find 
Eve  separate,  he  wish'd,  but  not  with  hope 
Of  what  so  seldom  chanc'd,  when  to  his  wish, 
Beyond  his  hope,  Eve  separate  he  spies.10 

Then  let  me  not  let  pass 
Occasion  which  now  smiles,  behold  alone 
The  Woman,  opportune  to  all  attempts, 
Her  Husband,  for  I  view  far  round,  not  nigh, 
Whose  higher  intellectual  more  I  shun, 
And  strength,  of  courage  hautie,  and  of  limb 
Heroic  built,  though  of  terrestrial  mould.u 

We  observe  that  Milton's  Satan  says  nothing  in  direct  dispraise 
of  Eve's  sex.     Approaching  Eve,  Satan  addresses  her  with  flattery : 

Fairest  resemblance  of  thy  Maker  faire, 
Thee  all  things  living  gaze  on,  all  things  thine 
By  gift,  and  thy  Celestial  Beautie  adore 
With  ravishment  beheld,  there  best  beheld 
Where  universally  admir'd." 

In  the  second  Coventry  play  there  is  a  touch  of  this,  in  Satan's 
address : 

Heyl  ffayr  wyff  and  comely  dame !  u 

In  the  second  Chester  play  the  Tempter  argues  in  part  as  follows : 

Woman,  I  saye,  leeve  not  this, 
For  yt  shall  you  not  lose  the  blesse, 


•P.  26.  19P.  L.,  9.  421-4. 

*Tbid.,  9.  479-85.  "Ibid.,  9.  538-42. 

13  P.  25. 
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Nor  noe  joye  that  is  his, 

But  be  as  wise  as  he: 

God  is  subtilte  and  wise  of  witte, 

And  wotte  you  well  when  ye  eate  yt, 

Then  youer  eyes  shalbe  unknitte, 

Like  godes  you  shalbe, 

And  knowe  bouth  good  and  evell  alsoe. 

Therefore  he  warned  you  therfroo, 

You  maye  well  wytte  he  was  youer  foe. 

Therefore  doe  after  me. 

Take  of  this  frute,  and  assaye: 

It  is  good  meate,  I  dare  laye, 

And  but  thou  fynde  yt  to  thy  paye, 

Saye  that  I  am  false.14 

Milton  develops  the  idea  that  God  has  forbidden  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  in  jealousy  of  man : 

The  Tempter,  but  with  shew  of  Zeale  and  Love 
To  Man,  and  indignation  at  his  wrong,  .  .  . 

all  impassiond  thus  began.  .  .  . 
Why  then  was  this  forbid?    Why  but  to  awe, 
Why  but  to  keep  ye  low  and  ignorant, 
His  wcrshippers ;  he  knows  that  in  the  day 
Ye  Eate  thereof,  your  Eyes  that  seem  so  cleere, 
Yet  are  but  dim,  shall  perfetly  be  then 
Op'nd  and  cleerd,  and  ye  shall  be  as  Gods, 
Knowing  both  Good  and  Evil  as  they  know.™ 

Satan's  plain  assurance  that  he  speaks  the  truth,  found  in  the 
York  as  well  as  in  the  Chester  play,  is  developed  by  Milton  into  the 
false  proof  by  which  the  Tempter  persuades  Eve  that  he  is  telling 
her  the  truth  about  the  tree.  He  convinces  her  that  the  fruit  will 
raise  her  to  godhead  by  declaring  falsely  that  he,  the  serpent,  had 
gained  through  tasting  it  the  intellect  and  voice  of  a  man. 

After  the  sin,  comes  the  quarrel  of  Adam  and  Eve,  with  mutual 
accusations.  This  Milton  develops  at  length,  giving  to  it  the 
remainder  of  Book  Nine,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Book  Ten.  In 
the  course  of  this  quarrel,  Adam  says  most  bitter  words  in  con- 
demnation of  Eve  and  her  sex,  of  which  the  following  are  repre- 
sentative : 

Out  of  my  sight,  thou  Serpent,  that  name  best 
Befits  thee  with  him  leagu'd,  thy  self  as  false 

u  Pp.  27-8.  »  P.  L.,  9.  665-709. 
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And  hateful;  nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape, 

Like  his,  and  colour  Serpentine  may  shew 

Thy  inward  fraud,  to  warn  all  Creatures  from  thee 

Henceforth;  least  that  too  heavn'ly  form,  pretended 

To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them.    But  for  thee 

I  had  persisted  happie,  had  not  thy  pride 

And  wandring  vanitie,  when  lest  was  safe, 

Rejected  my  forewarning,  and  disdain'd 

Not  to  be  trusted,  longing  to  be  seen 

Though  by  the  Devil  himself.  .  .  . 

O  why  did  God, 
Creator  wise,  that  peopl'd  highest  Heav'n 
With  Spirits  Masculine,  create  at  last 
This  noveltie  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  Nature,  and  not  fill  the  World  at  once 
With  Men  as  Angels  without  Feminine, 
Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 
Mankind?  this  mischief  had  not  then  befall'n, 
And  more  that  shall  befall,  innumerable 
Disturbances  on  Earth  through  Femal  snares.1* 

Much  of  this  is  in  the  tone  of  the  following  from  the  second  Chester 
play: 

Nowe  all  my  kinde  by  me  is  kente, 

To  fleye  wemens  intisemente; 

Whoe  trusteth  them  in  anye  intente, 

Trulye  he  is  deceived. 

My  liccorise  wife  hath  bene  my  foe, 

The  devilles  envye  hath  shente  me  also : 

These  towe  togeither  well  maye  goe, 

The  sister  and  the  brother. 

His  wrath  hath  donne  me  moch  woe, 

Her  glottanye  hath  greved  me  also; 

God  lett  never  man  truste  you  towe, 

The  one  more  then  the  other." 

In  the  York  play,  which  puts  the  quarrel  after  the  expulsion  from 
Eden,  Adam  exclaims: 

Alias !  what  womans  witte  was  light ! 

pat  was  wele  sene.18 

Then  Eve  blames  Adam  for  allowing  her  to  sin,  and  he  retorts. 


M  Ibid.,  10.  867-96.  »  P.  32. 

»  6.  133. 
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Eue.    Sethyn  it  was  so  me  knyth  it  sore, 
Bot  sythen  that  woman  witteles  ware, 
Mans  maistrie  shulde  haue  bene  more 

agayns  pe  gilte. 

Adam.    Xay,  at  my  speche  wolde  pou  never  spare, 
pat  has  vs  spilte. 

Eue.    Iff  I  hadde  spoken  youe  oughte  to  spill, 
Ye  shulde  haue  taken  gode  tent  pere  tyll, 

and  turnyd  my  fought. 

Adam.    Do  way,  woman,  and  neme  it  nought, 
For  at  my  biddyng  wolde  pou  not  be, 
And  therfore  my  woo  wyte  y  thee, 
Thurgh  ille  counsaille  pus  casten  ar  we, 

in  bittir  bale. 
Nowe  god  late  never  man  aftir  me 

triste  woman  tale. 
For  certis  me  rewes  fulle  sare, 
That  euere  I  shulde  learne  at  pi  lare, 
Thy  counsaille  has  casten  me  in  care, 

pat  pou  me  kende.1* 

Something  like  this  is  found  in  Paradise  Lost,  where  Adam  blames 
Eve  for  having  insisted  on  leaving  his  company  the  fatal  morning 
of  the  Fall.    They  say  in  part,  Adam  being  the  first  to  speak : 

Would  thou  hadst  heark'nd  to  my  words,  &  stai'd 

With  me,  as  I  besought  thee,  when  that  strange 

Desire  of  wandring  this  unhappie  Morn, 

I  know  not  whence  possessed  thee;  we  had  then 

Remaind  still  happie,  not  as  now,  despoild 

Of  all  our  good,  sham'd,  naked,  miserable. 

To  whom  soon  mov'd  with  touch  of  blame  thus  Eve.  .  .  . 
Being  as  I  am,  why  didst  not  thou  the  Head 
Command  me  absolutely  not  to  go, 
Going  into  such  danger  as  thou  saidst? 
Too  facil  then  thou  didst  not  much  gainsay, 
Xay,  didst  permit,  approve,  and  fair  dismiss. 
Hadst  thou  bin  firm  and  fixt  in  thy  dissent, 
Neither  had  I  transgress'd,  nor  thou  with  mee. 

To  whom  then  first  incenst  Adam  repli'd.  .  .  . 

Thus  it  shall  befall 
Him  who  to  worth  in  Women  overtrustin^ 


"6.  135-54. 
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Lets  her  Will  rule;  restraint  she  will  not  brook, 
And  left  to  her  self,  if  evil  thence  ensue, 
She  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse.*0 

The  poet  comments: 

Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent, 

The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  self-condemning, 

And  of  thir  vain  contest  appeer'd  no  end.*1 

The  quarrel  is  ended  by  the  generosity  of  Eve,  who  takes  the  blame 
for  the  sin  on  her  own  head : 

Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace,  both  joyning, 
As  joyn'd  in  injuries,  one  enmitie 
Against  a  Foe  by  doom  express  assign'd  us, 
That  cruel  Serpent  .  .  . 

both  have  sin'd,  but  thou 
Against  God  onely,  I  against  God  and  thee, 
And  to  the  place  of  judgement  will  return, 
There  with  my  cries  importune  Heaven,  that  all 
The  sentence  from  thy  head  remov'd  may  light 
On  me,  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this  woe, 
Mee  mee  onely  just  object  of  his  ire.*2 

We  get  perhaps  a  faint  forecast  of  this  in  the  York  play,  when 
Eve  says: 

Be  stille  Adam,  and  nemen  it  na  mare, 

it  may  not  mende. 
For  wele  I  wate  I  haue  done  wrange, 
And  therfore  euere  I  morne  emange, 
Alias!  the  whille  I  leue  so  lange, 

dede  wolde  I  be!  " 

The  similar  passage  in  the  Coventry  play  is  even  more  striking: 

My  husbond  is  lost  because  of  me. 

Leve  spowse  now  thou  fonde, 
Now  stomble  we  on  stalk  and  ston, 
My  wyt  is  fro  me  gon, 
Wrythe  on  to  my  necke  bon, 

With  hardnesse  of  thin  honde.24 

Adam  replies: 

Wyff,  thi  wytt  is  not  wurthe  a  rosche, 
Leve  woman,  turne  thi  thought, 


"P.  L.,  9.  1134-86.  aIbid.,  9.  1187-9. 

23  Ibid.,  10.  924-36.  »  6.  155-60. 
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.  I  wyl  not  sle  fflescly  of  my  fflesche, 

ffor  of  my  flesche  thi  ffleshe  was  wrought.  .  .  . 
No  more  telle  thou  that  tale, 
ffor  yf  I  xulde  sle  my  wyff, 
I  sclow  myself  withowtyn  knyff, 
In  helle  logge  to  lede  my  lyff, 
With  woo  in  wepyng  dale* 

This  colloquy  reminds  us  of  Eve's  proposal,  in  Paradise  Lost,  that 
she  and  Adam  avoid  punishment  for  themselves  and  their  posterity 
by  suicide.     Adam,  with  'more  attentive  mind '  reproves  her: 

Doubt  not  but  God 
Hath  wiselier  arm'd  his  vengeful  ire  then  so 
To  be  forestall'd;  much  more  I  fear  least  Death 
So  snatcht  will  not  exempt  us  from  the  paine 
We  are  by  doom  to  pay;  rather  such  acts 
Of  contumacie  will  provoke  the  highest 
To  make  death  in  us  live:   Then  let  us  seek 
Som  safer  resolution,  which  methinks 
I  have  in  view,  calling  to  minde  with  heed 
Part  of  our  Sentence,  that  thy  Seed  shall  bruise 
The  Serpents  head;  piteous  amends,  unless 
Be  meant,  whom  I  conjecture,  our  grand  Foe 
Satan,  who  in  the  Serpent  hath  contrived 
Against  us  this  deceit:  to  crush  his  head 
Would  be  revenge  indeed;  which  will  be  lost 
By  death  brought  on  our  selves,  or  childless  days 
Resolv'd,  as  thou  proposest ; .  so  our  Foe 
Shall  scape  his  punishment  ordain'd,  and  wee 
Instead  shall  double  ours  upon  our  heads. 
No  more  be  mention'd  then  of  violence 
Against  our  selves,  and  wilful  barrenness, 
That  cuts  us  off  from  hope,  and  savours  onely 
Rancor  and  pride,  impatience  and  despite, 
Reluctance  against  God  and  his  just  yoke 
Laid  on  our  Necks." 

Further,  Adam  suggests  that  they  may  hope  for  '  favor,  grace,  and 
mercie.'  Yet  even  after  the  reconciliation  Adam  recurs  to  the 
theme  of  the  wickedness  peculiar  to  Eve's  sex,  when  he  remarks 
to  the  archangel  Michael : 

Still  I  see  the  tenor  of  Mans  woe 
Holds  on  the  same,  from  Woman  to  begin.17 

"P-32.  "P.  L.,  10.  1022-46. 

"Ibid.,  11.  628-9. 
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This  suggests  the  folk-etymology  of  the  Chester  play: 

Yea,  south  sayde  I  in  prophescye, 
When  thou  was  tacken  of  my  bodye, 
Mans  woo  thou  woulde  be  witterlye, 
Therfore  thou  was  soe  named.38 

In  the  play,  Adam's  words  stand  unchallenged,  but  Milton's  angel 
crushes  Adam's  complacency  with  the  words: 

From  Mans  effeminate  slackness  it  begins, 

.  .  .  who  should  better  hold  his  place 

By  wisdome,  and  superiour  gifts  receavd.*9 

This  is  typical  of  Milton's  attitude.  He  believed  that  in  general 
man's  gifts  made  him  properly  the  head  of  the  house,  but  did  not 
tolerate  any  vilification  of  woman.  Adam  is  represented  as  at- 
tacking Eve  when  furious  with  anger,  and  as  attempting  to  excuse 
himself  for  his  own  weakness  and  guilt  by  laying  the  blame  on 
another.  His  harsh  words  against  Eve  and  her  sex  are  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  situation,  and  with  human  nature,  but  are  not 
what  the  poet  approved  of.  When  in  a  right  frame  of  mind,  his 
Adam  is  quite  different  in  his  attitude  to  Eve.  In  an  article  30 
which  was  in  type  before  I  observed  the  similarity  between  the 
mysteries  and  Paradise  Lost,  I  remarked  on  the  dramatic  char- 
acter of  Adam's  angry  attack  on  womankind.  It  now  appears  that 
this  attack  was  not  original  with  Milton,  but  was  conventional  in 
narratives  of  the  Fall.  In  fact  the  poet  has  modified  the  unchal- 
lenged attack  on  the  female  sex,  which  probably  met  the  grinning 
approval  of  all  the  men  in  the  audiences  that  saw  the  mysteries, 
to  something  which  does  not  make  the  male  appear  altogether  to 
the  best  advantage. 

After  the  Fall,  the  archangel  Michael,  so  Milton  tells  us,  was 
sent  to  expel  Adam  and  Eve  from  the  garden  of  Eden.  He  was 
charged,  however,  before  their  expulsion  to  comfort  them  by  show- 
ing them  the  future,  and  especially  the  work  of  Christ,  which 
could  be  to  them  a  comfort  by  establishing  their  faith  in  the  final 
overthrow  of  Satan  and  the  redemption  of  man.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  angel's  presentation  of  the  future  is  given  to  Adam  in 

28  P.  29.  »  P.  L.,  11.  630-3. 

30  Milton  on  the  Position  of  Woman,  Part  2,  The  Modern  Language 
Review,  April,  1920. 
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the  form  of  a  vision,  occupying  the  last  five  hundred  lines  of 
Book  11.  The  remainder,  in  narrative,  takes  up  most  of  Book  12. 
In  the  Coventry  play  something  of  the  same  sort  appears  when  the 
'  seraphim '  with  the  flaming  sword,  who  comes  to  drive  Adam  and 
Eve  from  the  garden,  declares: 

Here  in  come  3e  no  more; 
Tyl  a  chylde  of  a  mayd  be  born, 
And  upon  the  rode  rent  and  torn, 
To  save  alle  that  3e  have  forlorn, 

30UT  welthe  ffor  to  restore." 

In  the  Chester  play  Adam,  as  in  Paradise  Lost,  learns  this  in  a 
dream.  However,  this  dream  has  no  connection  with  the  angel  of 
the  expulsion.  Adam  relates  it  to  Cain  and  Abel,  many  years  after 
leaving  the  garden,  but  represents  it  as  having  come  to  him  when 
he  slept  during  the  creation  of  Eve.     He  speaks  thus : 

I  wotte  by  thinges  that  ther  I  see, 

That  God  will  come  from  heaven  hie, 

To  overcome  the  devill  so  slye, 

And  lighte  into  my  kinde; 

And  my  bloode  that  he  will  wyn, 

That  I  soe  loste  for  my  synne, 

A  newe  lawe  ther  shal  begyne, 

And  soe  man  shall  them  suer.  .  .  . 

Also,  I  see,  as  I  shall  save, 

That  God  will  come  the  laste  daye 

To  deme  mankinde  in  flesche  vereye, 

And  flame  of  fier  borninge; 

The  good  to  heaven,  the  evill  to  hell." 

Thomas  Wright,  the  editor  of  the  Chester  Plays,  speaks  of  Adam's 
vision  as  '  one  of  the  legends  added  to  the  text  of  Scripture  in  the 
superstitious  ages  of  the  church/  and  gives  as  a  parallel  an  '  old 
English  version  of  an  apocryphal  life  of  Adam/  33  When  on  his 
deathbed,  Adam  reveals  to  his  son  Seth  a  vision  in  the  course  of 
which  he  learned  of  the  fate  of  his  descendants,  and  of  their  final 
redemption.  In  this  narrative,  as  in  Paradise  Lost,  Michael  is  the 
messenger  of  God.  Hence  Milton,  in  allowing  Adam  hope  for  the 
future,  is  not  merely  giving  what  he  thought  necessary  to  a  proper 
development  of  his  narrative,  but  is  following  the  tradition  which 

"P.  31.  "P.  36. 

"  MS.  Harl.,  No.  1704,  fol.  24,  ro. 
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refused  to  see  in  the  fall  of  the  first  man  reason  for  discouragement 
without  end. 

The  mysteries  somewhat  similar  to  Paradise  Regained  are  the 
Ludus  Coventriae,  Part  XXII,  the  Chester  Plays,  Play  XII,  and 
the  York  Plays,  Play  XXII. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Coventry  play  there  is  a  council  of 
Satan  and  his  followers,  not  unlike  those  described  in  Paradise 
Regained  1.  40-113,  and  2.  118-235.  In  the  play  but  two  of  the 
lesser  devils  appear,  while  in  the  poem  there  is  a  large  number, 
but  this  difference  is  probably  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
a  large  number  on  the  stage.  The  two  chosen  are  Beelzebub  and 
Belial.  The  first  is  not  mentioned  in  Paradise  Regained,  though 
he  is  the  most  prominent  of  Satan's  followers  in  Paradise  Lost,  but 
the  second  is  the  only  fallen  angel  named  in  Milton's  shorter  epic, 
and  the  only  one  who  speaks  at  Satan's  council.  In  the  play  his 
advice  is  to  tempt  Jesus  with  '  sotyl  whylys ' ;  Milton  puts  in  his 
mouth  the  suggestion  that  Satan  attempt  the  overthrow  of  Jesus 
by  female  snares.  Beelzebub  and  Belial  are  evidently  intended  in 
the  mystery  to  represent  Satan's  full  assembly  of  followers,  for  in 
the  Prologue  we  read: 

In  the  xx.ti  pagent  alle  the  develye  of  helle, 
The  gadere  a  parlement,  as  3e  xal  se." 

In  the  Chester  play  there  is  no  hint  of  a  council  at  the  beginning, 
but  at  the  end,  after  Satan's  discomfiture,  he  speaks  thus : 

But  I  am  nowe  of  good  intente, 
To  houlde  a  courte  full  dilligente, 
And  call  my  servantes,  veramente, 
Shortlye  for  to  apeare.85 

This  has  a  faint  suggestion  of  his  return,  in  Paradise  Regained,  to 
his  '  crew  that  sat  consulting.' 36 

In  the  mysteries  Satan  expresses  doubt  concerning  the  identity 
of  Jesus,  and,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,37  this  thought  is  strikingly 
used  in  Paradise  Regained.  It  is  unexpected  to  us  in  this  day 
that  Satan  should  not  know  with  whom  he  is  to  deal,  and  hence 

34  P.  10.  3B  p.  206. 

88  4.  577. 

87  The  Temptation  m  Paradise  Regained,  Journal  of  English  and  Ger- 
manic Philology,  vol.  15,  no.  4. 
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the  kinship  of  the  poem  and  the  mysteries  is  the  more  evident. 
The  importance  of  this  theme  in  the  Coventry  play  is  apparent  in 
the  Prologue: 

They  [the  develys]  have  grete  doute  the  trewth  to  telle, 
Of  Cryst  Jhesu  whath  he  xlude  be.*8 

In  the  body  of  the  play  Satan,  in  an  introductory  speech,  repre- 
sents himself  as  having  called  his  *  parlement '  because  troubled  by 
doubt.  After  his  followers  express  their  desire  to  help  him,  he 
proceeds : 

The  dowte  that  I  have  it  is  of  Cryst  i-wys; 

Born  he  was  in  Bedleem,  as  it  is  seyd, 
And  many  a  man  wenyth  that  Goddes  sone  he  is, 

Born  of  a  woman  and  she  a  clene  mayd. 
And  alle  that  evyr  he  prechyth,  it  is  of  hevyn  blys, 

He  wyl  lese  oure  lawe,  I  am  ryght  sore  afrayd; 
ffayn  wolde  I  knowe  who  were  ffadyr  his, 

ffor  of  this  grett  dowte  I  am  sore  dysmayd 
Indede. 
If  that  he  be  Goddys  childe, 
And  born  of  a  mayd  mylde, 
Than  be  we  rygh  sore  begylde, 

And  short  xal  ben  oure  spede. 

Therefore,  seres,  sumwhat  that  3e  shewe, 

In  this  grett  dowth  what  is  best  to  do; 
If  he  be  Goddys  sone  he  wyl  brede  a  shrewe, 

And  werke  us  meche  wrake,  both  wreche  and  woo.*8 

The  remainder  of  his  speech  develops  the  damage  that  Jesus,  if 
he  is  the  Son  of  God,  will  do  them.  This  announcement  is  much 
like  that  made  by  Satan  in  the  first  council  in  Paradise  Regained. 
Milton  represents  the  Devil  as  having  been  present  at  the  Baptism, 
and  as  having  heard  Jesus  proclaimed  the  Son  of  God.  His  doubt 
is  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term: 

I  saw 

The  Prophet  do  him  reverence,  on  him  rising 
Out  of  the  water,  Heav'n  above  the  Clouds 
Unfold  her  Crystal  Dores,  thence  on  his  head 
A  perfect  Dove  descend,  what  e're  it  meant, 
And  out  of  Heav'n  the  Sovraign  voice  I  heard, 
This  is  my  Son  belovM,  in  him  am  pleas'd. 

"P.  10.  "Pp.  205-6. 
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His  Mother  then  is  mortal,  but  his  Sire, 

He  who  obtains  the  Monarchy  of  Heav'n, 

And  what  will  he  not  do  to  advance  his  Son? 

His  first-begot  we  know,  and  sore  have  felt, 

When  his  fierce  thunder  drove  us  to  the  deep; 

Who  this  is  we  must  learn,  for  man  he  seems 

In  all  his  lineaments,  though  in  his  face 

The  glimpses  of  his  Fathers  glory  shine. 

Ye  see  our  danger  on  the  utmost  edge 

Of  hazard,  which  admits  no  long  debate, 

But  must  with  something  sudden  be  oppos'd, 

Not  force,  but  well  couch't  fraud,  well  woven  snares.40 

The  danger  Satan  fears  is  that  all  his  power  will  be  '  infringed/ 
and  that  he  and  his  supporters  will  lose  their  being  in  their  '  fair 
Empire  won  of  Earth  and  Air.'  Finally  he  departs  to  tempt 
Jesus  with  '  all  guile.'  In  the  mysteries  which  lack  the  council, 
the  same  doubt  appears  at  the  beginning.  In  the  York  play  Satan, 
in  soliloquy,  tells  of  his  success  against  mankind,  and  continues: 

And  nowe  sum  men  spekis  of  a  swayne, 
Howe  he  schall  come  and  suffre  payne, 
And  with  his  dede  to  blisse  agayne 

>[e]i   schulde  be  bought; 
But  certis  J?is  tale  is  but  a  trayne, 

I  trowe  it  nojt. 

For  I  wotte  like  a  dele  by-dene, 
Of  t>e  mytyng  J»at  men  of  mene, 
How  he  has  in  grete  barett  bene 

sithen  he  was  borne; 
And  suffered  mekill  traye  and  tene, 

boJ>e  even  &  morne.41 

In  the  Chester  play  his  doubt  is  still  more  absolute: 

Ther  is  a  dossiberde  I  woulde  dere, 
That  walkes  abrode  wilde  were, 
Whoe  is  his  father  I  wotte  nere, 
The  south  yf  I  shoulde  saye. 
What  master  mon  ever  be  this, 
That  nowe  into  the  worlde  comen  is, 
His  mother  I  wotte  did  never  amisse, 
And  that  nowe  marvailes  me. 
This  can  not  I  fynde  i-wysse, 


40  Paradise  Regained,  1.  79-97.  "22.  19-30. 
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For  all  my  crafte  and  my  countise, 

Yt  seemes  that  heaven  ahoulde  al  be  hi8, 

So  stowte  a  sire  is  he.4* 

After  considering  the  virtues  of  Christ,  somewhat  as  he  does  in 
his  speech  in  Paradise  Regained,  Satan  continues : 

Yf  he  be  God  in  mans  kinde, 
My  crafte  then  fullye  fayleth. 
And  more  than  man  I  wotte  he  is, 
Elles  some  thinge  he  did  amisse, 
Save  onlye  hongarye  he  is,  i-wisse, 
Elles  wotte  I  not  what  hym  ayles. 
And  this  thinge  dare  I  southlye  saye, 
Yf  that  he  be  God  vereye, 
Honger  shall  greve  hym  by  no  waie, 
That  were  againste  reason.43 

After  this  we  are  prepared  to  interpret  the  first  temptation — that 
Jesus  turn  stones  into  bread — as  a  test  of  identity : 

Godes  sonne  and  yf  thou  be, 

Make  of  these  stonnes,  nowe  lettes  see, 

Breade,  through  thy  blessinge.44 

This  appears  also  in  the  York  play : 

For  so  it  schall  be  knowen  and  kidde 
If  godhed  be  in  hym  hidde, 
If  he  will  do  as  I  hym  bidde 

Whanne  I  come  nare. 
per  was  neuere  dede  p&t  euere  he  dide, 

£at   greued   hym   warre. 

[Approaches  Jesus.] 

pou  witty  man  and  wise  of  rede, 

If  bou  can  ought  of  godhede, 

Byd  nowe  pat  ber  stones  be  brede.4* 

In  Milton  the  attempt  to  discover  identity  is  not  prominent  in  the 
first  temptation;  rather  Satan  tries  to  induce  Jesus  to  distrust  his 
Father's  care.  At  the  unsuccessful  conclusion  of  this  temptation, 
the  Satan  of  Milton  returns  to  his  followers,  and  holds  a  second 
council.     He  again  suggests  his  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  Jesus : 

«P.  201.  '"P.  202. 
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I  .  .  . 

Have  found  him,  view'd  Mm,  tasted  him,  but  find 

Far  other  labour  to  be  undergon 

Then  when  I  dealt  with  Adam  first  of  Men, 

Though  Adam  by  his  Wives  allurement  fell, 

However  to  this  Man  inferior  far, 

If  he  be  Man  by  Mothers  side  at  least, 

With  more  then  humane  gifts  from  Heavn'd  adorn'd, 

Perfections  absolute,  Graces  divine, 

And  amplitude  of  mind  to  greatest  Deeds.48 

From  this  point  parallels  are  less  exact  than  before,  because  the 
mysteries  all  follow  the  order  of  Matthew,  who  places  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  pinnacle  second,  and  that  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
third,  while  Milton  follows  the  order  of  Luke,  who  reverses  Mat- 
thew's arrangement.  However,  the  mysteries  still  make  much  of 
the  theme  of  doubtful  identity.  In  a  soliloquy,  which  offers  vari- 
ous similarities  to  the  speech  from  which  I  have  just  quoted  besides 
that  of  its  position  after  the  first  temptation,  Satan  voices  his 
uncertainty  as  follows: 

Out,  alas!  what  is  this? 

This  matter  fares  all  amisse! 

Hongarye  I  se  well  he  is, 

As  man  shoulde  kindlye  be; 

But  through  no  crafte  nor  no  countise, 

I  cane  not  torne  his  will,  i-wisse, 

That  neede  of  anye  bodelye  blesse 

In  hym  no  thinge  has  he. 

For  he  maie  suffer  all  maner  anoye, 

As  man  shoulde  well  and  steadfastlye, 

But  ever  he  wyneith  the  victorye, 

As  godheade  in  hym  were.47 

At  the  end  of  the  soliloquy  he  approaches  Jesus  with  the  words : 

Vereye  God,  and  if  thou  be, 
Now  I  shall  full  sone  see; 
For  I  shall  shape  honour  for  thee, 
Or  that  thou  wende  awaie.48 

In  the  York  play  his  desire  to  learn  who  Jesus  is  is  yet  plainer: 

If  he  be  goddis  some  myghty, 

witte  I  schall.48 


m  P.  R.,  2.  131-9.  4T  The  Chester  Plays,  pp.  203-4. 

48  Ibid.,  p.  204.  49  22.  95-6. 
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But  he  gains  no  solution  of  his  donbts  through  the  second  tempta- 
tion, so  before  he  begins  the  third  he  remarks : 

For  certis  I  schall  no3t  leue  hym  jitt, 
Who  is  my  souereyne,  pis  wolde  I  witte." 

The  Chester  and  Coventry  plays  have  nothing  similar  in  position  to 
this,  bnt  in  the  Coventry  play  Satan  exclaims  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  temptation: 

Out,  out,  harrow!  alas!  alas! 

I  woundyr  sore  what  is  he  this? 
I  cannot  brynge  hym  to  no  trespas, 
Xere  be  no  synne  to  don  amys, 
He  byddyth  me  gon  abakke! 
What  that  he  is  I  kannot  se, 
Whethyr  God  or  man,  what  that  he  be 
I  kannot  telle  in  no  degr£: 

ffor  sorwe  I  lete  a  crakke." 

Satan's  doubts  of  the  identity  of  him  whom  he  tempts  appear  in 
the  course  of  the  second  temptation  in  Paradise  Regained.  After 
Jesus  refuses  the  glories  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Satan  says  '  with 
fear  abasht': 

Be  not  so  sore  offended,  Son  of  God; 

Though  Sons  of  God  both  Angels  are  and  Men, 

If  I  to  try  whether  in  higher  sort 

Then  these  thou  bear'st  that  title,  have  propos'd 

What  both  from  Men  and  Angels  I  receive." 

And  when  the  whole  series  of  offers  that  make  up  the  second 
temptation  has  failed,  Satan  says  of  the  destined  sufferings  of 
Jesus : 

A  Kingdom  they  portend  thee,  but  what  Kingdom, 

Real  or  Allegoric  I  discern  not, 

Nor,  when,  eternal  sure,  as  without  end, 

Without  beginning;  for  no  date  prefixt 

Directs  me  in  the  Starry  Rubric  set.5* 

Finally,  on  his  return  for  the  last  temptation,  he  addresses  Jesus 
thus: 

Then  hear,  0  Son  of  David,  Virgin-born; 

For  Son  of  God  to  me  is  vet  in  doubt.  .  .  . 


"Ibid.,  133-4.  aP.  211. 
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I  thought  thee  worth  my  nearer  view 

And  narrower  Scrutiny,  that  I  might  learn 

In  what  degree  or  meaning  thou  art  call'd 

The  Son  of  God,  which  bears  no  single  sence; 

The  Son  of  God  I  also  am,  or  was, 

And  if  I  was,  I  am;  relation  stands; 

All  men  are  Sons  of  God;  yet  thee  I  thought 

In  some  respect  far  higher  so  declar'd. 

Therefore  I  watch'd  thy  footsteps  from  that  hour, 

And  follow'd  thee  still  on  to  this  wast  wild; 

Where  by  all  best  conjectures  I  collect 

Thou  art  to  be  my  fatal  enemy. 

Good  reason  then,  if  I  before-hand  seek 

To  understand  my  Adversary,  who 

And  what  he  is.  .  .  . 

I  .  .  .  have  found  thee 

Proof  against  all  temptation  as  a  rock 

Of  Adamant,  and  as  a  Center,  firm 

To  the  utmost  of  meer  man  both  wise  and  good, 

Not  more;  for  Honours,  Riches,  Kingdoms,  Glory 

Have  been  before  contem'd,  and  may  agen: 

Therefore  to  know  what  more  thou  art  then  man, 

Worth  naming  Son  of  God  by  voice  from  Heav'n, 

Another  method  I  must  now  begin." 

So  saying,  he  caught  Jesus  up,  bore  him  to  the  Temple,  and 

There  on  the  highest  Pinacle  he  set 
The  Son  of  God;  and  added  thus  in  scorn:   .  .  . 
Now  shew  thy  Progeny;  if  not  to  stand, 
Cast  thy  self  down;  safely  if  Son  of  God.55 

As  a  result  of  this  test,  Satan,  convinced  that  Jesus  is  the  Only- 
begotten  Son, 

Full  whence  he  stood  to  see  his  Victor  fall.  .  .  . 

strook  with  dread  and  anguish  fell  the  Fiend, 
And  to  his  crew,  that  sat  consulting,  brought 
Joyless  triumphals  of  his  hop't  success, 
Ruin,  and  desperation,  and  dismay, 
Who  durst  so  proudly  tempt  the  Son  of  God.54 

The  same  discovery  and  consequent  despair  appear  in  the  Chester 
play,  where  he  cries  out: 

Out,  alas!  that  me  is  woe! 

For  founde  I  never  so  greate  a  foe.  .  .  . 


"Ibid.,  4.  500-40.  "Ibid.,  4.  449-555. 

"Ibid.,  4.  571-80. 
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Alas!  my  sleighte  nowe  am  I  quitte: 
Adam  I  founded  with  a  fitte, 
And  hym  in  cumberances  sone  I  knitte.  .  .  . 
Nowe,  sone  of  sorowe  he  mone  be  sutte, 
And  I  punished  in  hell  pitte.CT 

Another  likeness  between  Paradise  Regained  and  the  mysteries 
is  that  Satan  commonly  reasons  on  his  failure  in  one  temptation, 
and  decides  on  another.  At  his  council  after  his  first  failure, 
Milton's  Satan  decides: 

Therefore  with  manlier  objects  we  must  try 
His  constancy,  with  such  as  have  more  shew 
Of  worth,  of  honour,  glory,  and  popular  praise; 
Rocks  whereon  greatest  men  have  of  test  wreck'd; 
Or  that  which  only  seems  to  satisfie 
Lawful  desires  of  Nature,  not  beyond.58 

Much  in  the  tone  of  this  is  the  following  soliloquy  from  the  Chester 
play: 

But  through  no  crafte  nor  no  countise, 

I  cane  not  torne  his  will,  i-wisse,  .  .  . 

Some  other  sleighte  I  muste  espye, 

This  doscibeirde  for  to  destroye.™ 

At  the  end  of  his  reflections,  Satan  tells  Jesus :    '  I  shall  shape 
honour  for  thee.'     In  the  York  play  Satan  soliloquizes  thus : 

Nowe  sen  thy  fadir  may  ]>e  fende 

be   sotill   sleghte, 
Late  se  yf  J>ou  allone  may  lende 

£er  vppon  heghte, 
Vppon  ]>e  pynakill  parfitely. 
A!  ha!  nowe  go  we  wele  ther-by! 
I  schall  assaye  in  vayne-glorie 

to  garre  hym  falle* 

In  the  Coventry  play  he  addresses  Jesus  thus : 

ffor  no  grett  hungyr  that  I  kan  se, 

In  glotony  thou  wylt  not  synne. 
Now  to  the  temple  come  forthe  with  me." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  splendid  banquet  which  forms  the  first 

"Pp.  205-6.  "P.  #.,  2.  225-30. 

"Pp.  203-4.  "22.87-94. 

81  P.  208. 
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part  of  the  second  temptation 62  in  Paradise  Regained,  Satan 
speaks  in  like  fashion: 

By  hunger,  that  each  other  Creature  tames, 
Thou  art  not  to  be  harm'd,  therefore  not  mov'd; 
Thy  temperance  invincible  besides, 
For  no  allurement  yields  to  appetite, 
And  all  thy  heart  is  set  on  high  designs, 
High  actions:  but  wherewith  to  be  atchiev'd? 
...  if  at  great  things  thou  wouldst  arrive, 
Get  Riches  first,  get  Wealth,  and  Treasure  heap, 
Not  difficult,  if  thou  hearken  to  me, 
Riches  are  mine,  Fortune  is  in  my  hand; 
They  whom  I  favour  thrive  in  wealth  amain, 
While  Virtue,  Valour,  Wisdom  sit  in  want.68 

As  has  been  said,  the  order  of  the  last  two  temptations  in  the 
mysteries  and  in  Milton's  poem  is  not  the  same,  yet  some  likeness 
to  the  transitions  from  the  second  to  the  last  temptation  of  the 
mysteries  appears  in  Milton's  introduction  to  the  last  temptation: 

I  .  .  .  have  found  thee 

Proof  against  all  temptation  as  a  rock 

Of  Adamant,  and  as  a  Center,  firm 

To  the  utmost  of  meer  man  both  wise  and  good, 

Not  more;  for  Honours,  Riches,  Kingdoms,  Glory 

Have  been  before  contemn'd.  .  .  . 

Another  method  I  must  now  begin.64 

A  comparable  passage  in  the  Coventry  play  runs  as  follows: 

Ow!  in  glotenye  nor  in  veynglory  it  dothe  ryght  nott  avayl 
Cryst  for  to  tempt,  it  profyteth  me  ryght  nought; 

I  must  now  begynne  to  have  a  newe  travayl, — 

In  covetyse  to  tempt  hym  it  comyth  now  in  my  thought." 

In  the  York  play  Satan's  words  are  in  the  same  strain.66 

Satan's  confusion  at  the  failure  of  his  '  suttiltie '  is  not  peculiar 
to  this  passage,  but  appears  elsewhere  in  the  mysteries.  In  the 
York  play  he  exclaims  after  his  second  unsuccessful  attempt: 

What!  bis  trauayle  is  in  vayne, 

be  ought  I  watte!  m 


62  Journal  of  Eng.  and  Germ.  Phil.,  I.  c. 

63  P.  72.,  2.  406-31.  M  Ibid.,  4.  532-40. 
83  P.  209.                                                       m  22.  123-32. 
eiIbid.,  125-6. 
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Similarly  in  the  Chester  play  he  cries  out : 

Alas!  that  me  is  wo  to  daie! 
This  have  I  fayled  of  my  praye! 
Was  I  never  rente  in  such  araye, 
Ner  halfe  so  fowle  deprived." 

In  Paradise  Regained,  at  the  failure,  time  after  time,  of  his  '  well 
couch't  f raud,  well  woven  snares,'  he  is  '  malcontent,'  *  confounded 
what  to  say,'  'inly  raek'd,'  'perplexed  and  troubl'd,'  'with  fear 
abasht,'  '  quite  at  a  loss,'  and  '  swoln  with  rage.' 69 

Many  of  the  resemblances  between  Paradise  Regained  and  the 
mysteries  run  throughout  the  works,  yet  there  is  one  of  some 
importance  which  concerns  only  the  first  temptation.  Milton  has 
Satan  urge  Christ  to  turn  the  stones  into  bread  not  merely  to 
relieve  his  own  hunger,  but  for  an  altruistic  purpose: 

So  shalt  thou  save  thy  self  and  us  relieve 
With  Food,  whereof  we  wretched  seldom  taste.w 

This  also  appears  in  the  York  play: 

Byd  nowe  pat  per  stones  be  brede, 

Betwyxte  vs  two; 

pan  may  pei  stande  thy-selfe  in  stede, 
and  othir  moo.n 

Still  other  parallels  of  Milton's  poems  and  the  mysteries  might 
be  given,  but  I  have  thought  it  well  to  cite  only  those  which  are 
most  striking,  and  which  would  be  somewhat  unlikely  to  occur 
independently  to  Milton  and  to  the  authors  of  the  mysteries. 

I  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  these  particular  mysteries  are 
certainly  among  the  sources  of  Milton's  two  poems.  He  could 
never  have  seen  them  performed,  or,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  read 
them.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  he  had  some  means  of 
indirect  access  to  them,  or  to  other  plays  like  them.  We  may 
imagine,  for  example,  that  in  the  representation  of  the  life  of 
Adam  in  the  '  motions '  which  Milton  saw,  there  occurred  a  quarrel 
between  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  Fall,  and  that  from  this  low 
original  the  poet  gained  something  for  Paradise  Lost.  If  in  any 
way  Milton  was  influenced  by  the  English  mediaeval  drama,  he  is 
more  directly  in  the  current  of  English  literature  than  has  com- 

88  P.  205. 

mP.  R.,  2.  392;  3.  2;  4.  1,  195,  366,  499. 
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monly  been  supposed,  and  hence  is  less  exclusively  a  product  of 
direct  foreign  and  classical  influence  than  we  sometimes  fancy  he  is. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  all  that  Milton  seems  to 
have  taken  from  the  mysteries  he  may  have  received,  without  their 
intervention,  from  other  sources.  For  example,  when  Milton  was 
at  Geneva,  he  was  much  in  the  company  of  the  '  very  learned  pro- 
fessor of  theology'  John  Diodati,  the  uncle  of  his  friend  Charles 
Diodati.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  he  read  Diodati's  commentary 
on  the  Bible,  published  in  England  by  command  of  Parliament  in 
1643.  If  so,  he  must  have  been  interested  in  the  comment  on 
Matthew  4.  3,  where  we  read: 

The  Devill  had  two  ends  in  these  temptations,  the  one  to  draw  from 
Christ  some  proofes  of  his  Deity,  and  of  the  mystery  of  his  Incarnation, 
of  which  he  had  but  an  obscure  notice;  which  was  denyed  him,  as  miracles 
were  to  unbeleevers,  and  prophane  men.  The  other  was  to  draw  his 
humane  nature  to  shine. 

This  is  a  possible  source  for  Satan's  uncertainty  about  the  identity 
of  Jesus  in  Paradise  Regained. 

But  even  if  Milton  were  wholly  unaffected  by  the  mysteries  them- 
selves, his  use  of  mediaeval  material  of  the  same  sort  as  is  found 
in  them  would  still  make  him  something  of  a  medievalist.  Even 
if  we  allow  much  for  the  possibility  of  similar  interpretations  of 
the  same  passage  by  two  men  working  independently  on  it,  there 
still  remain  considerable  parts  of  Milton's  poems  which  he  must 
have  written  with  full  consciousness  that  he  was  following  long- 
accepted  interpretations  of  Biblical  stories.  In  so  far  as  he  did 
this,  he  worked,  not  directly  with  the  Bible,  but  with  the  mediaeval 
conception  of  it,  and  hence  would  be  not  a  genuine  Hebraist,  but 
a  Hebraist  several  times  removed,  seeing  the  Bible  through 
mediaeval  spectacles. 

Moreover,  if  he  followed  an  established  tradition,  instead  of 
boldly — or  in  ignorance — striking  out  for  himself,  he  cannot  be 
called  original — if  we  are  to  apply  the  word  only  to  one  who  owes 
nothing  to  others.  His  originality  becomes  like  that  of  Shake- 
speare, whose  new  things  are  so  often  the  old  ones  on  which  author 
after  author  has  expended  labor.  But  borrowing  in  which  the 
thing  taken  is  '  bettered  by  the  borrower,'  as  Milton  puts  it,  is  not 
plagiary,  but  poetic  originality.  Indeed,  the  poet7s  business  is  not 
to  be  original,  but  to  set  forth  in  undying  words  what  is  and  what 
has  been. 
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Hence  it  is  thought  that  the  time  most  favorable  for  a  great  poet 
is  the  conclusion  of  an  age  in  which  the  method  or  material  he 
is  to  use  has  been  highly  developed.  For  example,  Dante  came  after 
the  troubadours  had  perfected  their  art  of  vernacular  poetry,  and 
after  St.  Thomas  had  wrought  out  his  theological  system.  The 
mysteries,  in  their  humble  way,  seem  to  have  been  of  service  in 
developing  Biblical  material  for  Milton.  We  should  not  forget 
that  he  was  affected  by  such  Biblical  poems  and  plays  as  those  of 
Sylvester,  Quarles,  Cowley,  Fletcher,  and  Peele,  as  well  as  of 
various  continental  writers.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  they  alone  are 
insufficient  to  account  for  Milton's  Biblical  poetry.  Moreover,  they 
are  less  obviously  touched  with  the  spirit  of  the  mysteries  than  is 
Milton.  They  seem  to  be  the  work  of  students,  while  the  mysteries 
are  in  contact  with  the  life  of  the  people,  and  have  in  them  the 
same  breath  of  humanity  that,  in  a  nobler  way,  distinguishes 
Milton's  poetry.  Apparently  we  may  feel,  in  spite  of  Milton's 
distance  from  the  actual  performances  of  the  mysteries,  that  he  in 
some  way  represents  the  summation  of  whatever  of  permanent 
value  they  had  for  the  world.  Surely  no  poet  writing  later  than 
Milton — sometimes  called  a  belated  Elizabethan — could  have 
produced  Biblical  poems  quite  like  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise 
Regained,  for  after  his  day  the  life  of  the  mysteries  had  ceased  to 
be  a  reality. 

Everyone  knows  that  one  of  Milton's  greatest  gifts  to  the  world 
is  his  interpretation  of  classical  and  Hebrew  literature.  But  it  is 
too  easy,  in  spite  of  Salmasius,  to  think  of  the  poet  as  sitting 
'  apart '  in  that  clear  air,  with  little  interest  in  mortals.  We  are 
glad  to  be  reminded  that  he  was  also  a  man  of  all  the  succeeding 
ages,  and  that  he  gathered  up  much  from  his  own  nation,  and 
from  his  own  day  and  the  days  just  before  it.  So  if  in  his  poems 
Milton  has  given  us  something  related  to  the  plays  that  delighted 
and  profited  thousands  of  Englishmen  in  the  centuries  before  him, 
we  feel  that  he  is  brought  more  closely  into  contact  with  the  country 
for  whose  sake  he  wrote.  We  can  look  with  more  content  on  his 
failure  to  carry  out  his  youthful  ambition  of  writing  on  the  national 
subject  of  King  Arthur.  And  above  all  we  feel  that  sympathy  with 
the  centuries  immediately  preceding  himself,  and  representation  of 
them  in  his  poetry,  bring  him  more  directly  into  contact  with  all 
ages — our  own  among  them. 

The  Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas. 
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NOTES    ON   THE   ELIZABETHAN   THEATRES 

By  Thornton  S.  Graves 

1.     The  Elizabethan  Audience 

(a)     The  Gallant  on  the  Stage 

Descriptions  of  the  gallant  who  occupied  the  stage  and  disturbed 
audience  and  actors  by  displaying  his  clothes,  commenting  on  the 
play,  flirting  with  females  in  the  boxes,  etc.,  are  frequent  in  English 
literature  from  Dekker's  gull  to  the  Fine  Gentleman  in  Garrick's 
Lethe.1  The  character  is  such  an  interesting  one,  however,  that 
several  little  known  passages  may  be  quoted  as  corroborative 
evidence  for  the  substantial  accuracy  of  such  well  known  descrip- 
tions as  Dekker's  Gull's  Hornbook  (Chap,  vi),  Jonson's  Devil  Is 
An  Ass  (i:  3),  Cowley's  Love's  Riddle  (hi:  i),  F.  Lenton's  The 
Young  Gallant's  Whirligig  (1629),  Brathwaite's  Whimzies  (ed. 
Halliwell,  p.  40),  H.  Fitzgeoffrey's  Notes  from  Black  Fryers 
(1620). 

In  his  interesting  rogue-story,  The  Life  of  A  Satyricall  Puppy 
Called  Nim  (1657),  Thomas  May  has  his  hero  plot  to  make  his 
fortune  by  marrying  a  rich  wife : 

Which  [i.  e.,  plot]  was,  that  I  should  go  to  see  a  Play  in  Black-Fryars : 
and  there  (by  all  necessary  consequences,  or  rather  inspired  assurance) 
some  rich  Lady  would  cast  her  Eie  on  me,  and  the  same  night  me  on  her. 
....  Ffty  Pounds  accoutred  me  from  Top  to  Toe:  having  been  very 
thrifty  in  laying  out  my  Money,  and  carefull  to  refuse  Bunges  advice,  for 
he  brought  me  a  Taylor,  whom  Custome  had  made  to  steale  from  himself. 
A  slave  that  the  Devill  durst  not  trust  with  his  old  Clothes;  no,  though 
he  might  gaine  his  Soul  in  lue  of  the  Theft. 

Thus  like  a  true  English-man  (who  wears  his  Mother  too  much  in  his 
Apparell)  I  enter'd  the  Theater,  and  sat  upon  the  Stage:  making  low 
Congies  to  divers  Gentlemen;  not  that  I  knew  .them,  but  I  was  confident, 
they  would  requite  me  in  the  same  kinde:  which  made  the  Spectators 
suppose  us  of  very  olde,  and  familiar  acquaintance.  Besides  (that  I 
might  appear  no  Novice)    I  observ'd  all  fashionable  Customs;   As  deliv- 


1  For  representative  descriptions  of  the  Restoration  gallant  see  Shad- 
well's  The  Humourists  and  "The  Character  of  a  Town-Gallant"  (1675), 
reprinted  in  Vol.  n  of  Hindley's  Old  Book  Collector's  Miscellany. 
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ering  my  Sute  to  a  more  apparant  view,  by  hanging  the  Cloak  upon  one 
Shoulder;  or  letting  it  fall  (as  it  were)  by  chance.  I  stood  up  also  at 
the  end  of  every  Act,  to  salute  those,  whom  I  never  saw  before.  Two  Acts 
were  finished  before  I  could  discover  any  thing,  either  for  my  Comfort 
then,  or  worth  my  relation  now.  Unless  it  were  punycall  absurdity  in  a 
Country  Gentleman:  who  was  so  caught  with  the  naturall  action  of  a 
Youth  (that  represented  a  ravish'd  Lady)  as  he  swore  alowd,  he  would 
not  sleep  untill  he  had  killed  her  ravisher:  and  how  'twas  not  fit  such 
Rogues  should  live  in  a  Commonwealth.  This  made  me  laugh,  but  not 
merry. 

Anon  after,  I  spied  a  Gentlewomans  Eie,  fix'd  full  upon  me.  Hope  and 
Despaire  threw  me  into  such  Distractions,  that  I  was  about  to  bid  a  Boy 
(who  personated  Cupid  in  the  Play)  to  shoot  at  her  with  his  counterfeit 
Arrow.  But  she  presently  disclaimed  me  her  Object:  and  with  the  like 
inconstancy  gaz'd  upon  another.  About  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Act, 
my  Face  withstood  a  fresh  encounter,  given  me  by  a  Ladies  Eie,  whose 
Seate  opposed  mine.  She  look'd  steadfast  on  me,  till  the  Play  ended; 
seeming  to  survey  my  Limbs  with  amorous  curiosity:  whilst  I  advanced 
them  all,  to  encounter  her  approbation.  A  great  desire  I  had  to  see  her 
Face:  which  she  discovered,  by  unmasking  it  to  take  her  leave  of  a  Gen- 
tleman. But  if  I  ever  beheld  one  so  ill-favour'd?  do  thou  abhorre  my 
Book.  She  look'd  like  December,  in  the  midst  of  April,  old  and  crabbed 
in  her  Youth.  Her  Nose  stood  towards  the  South-East  point:  and  Snot 
had  fretted  a  preposterous  Channell  in  the  most  remote  corner  of  her  Lip. 
Sure  she  was  chast,  chast  because  deformed:  and  her  deformitie  (repug- 
nant to  the  common  course  of  Nature)  might  beget  that  Chastitie:  but 
in  whom?  in  others,  not  in  her  self;  unless  Neeessitie  did  force  it.  For 
no  doubt  she  would  be  as  leacherous  as  the  Mountaine-Goate,  had  not 
Natures  qualmishnesse  proved  a  strong  contradiction  to  her  desires:  who 
heaved  the  Gorge,  at  her  imperfect  perfecting:  therefore  had  no  Stomach 
to  make  a  Man  fitting  her  embracements.  Yet  she  wore  Jewells,  for  the 
which  I  could  willingly  have  kiss'd  her  in  the  dark.  And  perhaps  too  (by 
guilded  provocation)    supplied  the  office  of  a  Husband. 

Her  uglinesse  made  me  suppose  that  nothing  could  be  too  base  for  her 
acceptance:  therefore  I  (following  her  down  the  Staires)  resolved  to 
discover  a  good-will  to  her,  either  by  a  wanton  gesture  of  my  Body,  or 
whispering  in  her  Ear  just  as  she  came  forth  into  the  Street,  (her  Usher 
being  step'd  aside  to  complement  with  parting  Company)  I  proffer'd  my 
service  to  attend  her  home,  if  she  missed  any  of  her  Friends.  She  sus- 
pecting that  I  thought  her  to  be  a  Whore,  told  me  aloud  I  was  much 
mistaken.  Her  Brother  (unknown  to  me)  stood  behind  us,  and  asked 
her;  what  the  matter  was?  M'arry  (quoth  she)  this  Gentleman  takes 
me  for  some  common  Creature.  He  with  all  violent  dexterity  strucke  me 
on  the  Face;  and  afterwards  went  about  to  draw  his  Sword.  But  I  slunk 
through  the  presse  of  people,  and  very  tamely  conveied  my  selfe  home. 
My  Man  Bunge  (who  attended  there  all  the  Play-time,  to  save  charges) 
saw  this;  and  heard  the  Young-Gallant  swear  (after  I  was  gone)  if  ever 
he  met  me,  he  would  make  my  Heart  the  Scabbard  of  his  Sword.    These 
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woful  tydings  hee  brought  to  my  Chamber,  so  that  my  costly  Experiment 
was  now  concluded,  any  my  glorious  Garments  altogether  uselesse.  For 
I  dust  not  visit  Theaters  any  more,  lest  I  should  meete  with  him,  or 
Women  elsewhere,  as  fearfull  of  the  like  Entertainment"   (pgs.  102-107). 

Two  minor  descriptions  may  be  added.  In  his  essay  "  Of  Affecta- 
tion "  the  author  of  Horae  Subsecivae  (1620)  thus  describes 
returned  travelers :  "  At  London  being  arrived,  they  are  sure  to 
make  their  first  appearance  with  their  last  sute  upon  the  Stage, 
there  practice,  their  complement  and  courtesies  upon  all  their 
acquaintance,  make  three  or  foure  forced  faces,  thence  upon  their 
Gurtoe,  with  a  Page  and  two  Lacqueys  all  in  a  Livery,  goe  to  the 
Taverae,  finde  fault  with  all  the  Wine,  and  yet  be  drunke,"  etc. 
Richard  Brathwaite  in  The  Honest  Ghost  (published  1658  but 
written,  says  the  author,  twenty-four  years  earlier)  speaks  of  the 
gallant  in  the  following  terms : 

Go  see  a  Play,  and  when  each  Act  doth  end, 
Rise  from  his  Btoole  to  commune  with  his  friend; 
Of  purpose  to  induce  those  that  sit  neer 
To  think  it's  State  that  they  discourse  of  there; 
Wthen,  'las,  poor  Stage-gulls,  they'r  so  far  from  that, 
As  they  ne'er  knew  what  such  things  aymed  at: 
Then  to  make  choice  where  they  will  sup  that  night 
And  make  their  life  a  progresse  of  delight,     (pg.  25). 

(b)     The  Lady  of  Fashion 

The  passage  quoted  above  from  May  is  only  one  among  many 
which  indicate  that  ladies  of  fashion,  like  the  gallant,  frequented 
the  Elizabethan  theatres  not  only  to  hear  "wise  maxims"  and 
"  deceive  idleness  "  but  to  display  the  latest  fads  in  female  costume 
and  flirt  with  the  men  of  fashion  seated  on  the  stage.  It  will  be 
remembered,  for  example,  that  a  character  in  Lady  Alimony  (i,  2) 
speaks  of  "  our  boxes  by  ladies  of  quality  and  of  the  new  dress 
crowdingly  furnished,"  and  that  Anne  demands  in  The  City 
Madam  (n,  2) : 

A  friend  at  court  to  place  me  at  a  masque; 

The  private  box  ta'en  up  at  a  new  play 

For  me  and  my  retinue,  a  fresh  habit, 

Of  a  fashion  never  seen  before,  to  draw 

The  gallants'  eyes,  that  sit  on  the  stage,  upon  me. 

The  extent  to  which  ladies  sometimes  bedecked  themselves  pre- 
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paratory  to  attending  the  play  is  brought  out  by  one  of  Sir  John 
Harington's  epigrams : 2 

A  Lady  of  great  Birth,  great  reputation 
Cloathed  in  seemly  &  most  sumptuous  fashion: 
Wearing  a  border  of  rich  Pearle  and  Stone, 
Esteemed  at  a  thousand  crownes  alone, 
To  see  a  certaine  Interlude,  repaires, 
Through  a  great  preasse,  up  a  darke  paire  of  staires.* 
Her  Page  did  bear  a  Torch  that  burnt  but  dimly. 
Two  cozning  mates,  seeing  her  deckt  so  trimly, 
Did  place  themselves  upon  the  stayres  to  watch  her, 
And  thus  they  laid  their  plot  to  cunny-catch  her. 

Kichard  Brathwaite,  who,  like  Gosson  and  Northbrook,  had 
warned  young  ladies  against  the  dangers  of  the  theatre,  writes 
frequently  of  the  conduct  of  the  lady  of  fashion  at  the  playhouse. 
In  his  "  character  "  of  the  gentleman  usher  in  Art  Asleepe  Hus- 
band? A  Boulster  Lecture  (1640),  he  says: 

It  is  rather  his  Element  to  be  versed  in  the  perusall  of  Play-tils,  which 
he  presents  to  his  Lady  with  great  devotion;  and  recommends  some  especiall 
one  to  her  view,  graced  by  his  owne  judicious  approbation.  His  choyce  she 
admits:  to  the  Playhouse  she  resorts:  enters  a  prime  box,  and  upon  cloze 
of  every  Act,  gracefully  whispers  in  her  Ushers  eare;  commends  their 
action,  and  now  and  then  at  some  amorous-moving  passage,  plays  at 
Cent-foot  purposely  to  discover  the  pregnancy  of  hir  conceit.  At  Night, 
if  her  Gentleman  heare  of  a  Court -Maske,  Show,  or  some  other  Present- 
ment of  State;  Cupid  be  their  Guide,  winged  is  their  speed,  eager  is  their 
Spirit,  swifter  is  their  Pace,  so  they  may  enjoy  the  Object  that  may  please, 
and  cloze  their  dayes  prelude  on  Earth,  with  an  Evening  enterlude  of 
Courtly  mirth.  But  here,  this  Gentleman  Usher  must  shew  himselfe  rough, 
that  he  may  get  his  Lady  better  roome.  He  must  puffe  and  looke  big,  and 
swell  like  a  pageant  of  State.  A  soft  spirit  would  barre  them  both  of  all 
entertainment.  By  this  his  Lady  h'as  got  a  place,  which  was  his  Master- 
prize   (pp.  163-164). 


3  Xo.  36,  Bk.  in,  ed.  1633. 

*  Can  this  be  a  reference  to  the  north  entrance  "  over  the  great  yard  "  to 
the  second  Blackfriars?  Compare  Xim's  assertion  above  that  he  followed 
the  lady  "  down  the  Staires  "  before  accosting  her  and  the  epiloque  to  the 
1649  quarto  edition  of  Davenport's  Love  and  Honour,  which  was  acted  at 
the  Blackfriars: 

"  Our  poet  waits  below  to  hear  his  destiny: 
Just  in  the  entry  as  you  passe,  the  place 
Where  first  you  mention  your  dislike  or  grace." 
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Again,  in  his  The  History  of  Moderation  he  is  probably  describ- 
ing the  ladies  of  Charles  IPs  reign  rather  than  those  of  the  time 
of  Charles  I,  yet  the  passage  is  worth  quoting  in  this  connection. 
Speaking  of  the  daughters  of  Politicus,  he  says : 

Goodly  Ladies  they  were  indeed  all  four,  and  as  great  Gallants  as  were 
either  in  Court  or  City:  But  to  tell  you  how  they  spent  their  time,  and 
what  was  their  employment,  would  be  a  strange  story  to  tell  our  Grand- 
mothers, were  they  alive  again,  and  much  more  strange  to  the  old  Christian 
Ladies  that  lived  longer  before  them.  Their  morning  was  all  taken  up  with 
Pressing,  Painting,  Powdering:  The  afternoon  usually  spent  in  Visits  or 
a  Play-house;  and  at  night  a  Pack  of  Cards:  These  were  the  Books  they 
were  most  read  in,  and  had  them  more  in  their  hands,  then  either  Bible, 
Sermon,  or  Prayer-book;  and  indeed  all  of  them  did  more  frequent  the 
Play-house  then  their  Parish-Church,  the  Prayer-house,  and  were  more 
attentive  there  then  here:  Twice  or  thrice  a  moneth  was  fair  to  come  to 
Church;  but  at  a  Play  three  or  four  times  a  week  was  ordinary:  To  Church 
they  came  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  and  that  usually  when  Sermon  or  Prayers 
were  half  ended;  but  to  the  Play-house  they  went  to  learn,  and  came  in 
with  the  first,  and  staid  it  out  without  tediousness,  as  never  thinking  a 
Grace  or  Sermon  too  short,  or  a  Play  too  long. 

Rabbi  Beti-Johnson  was  highly  in  their  Books,  and  they  more  versed  in 
his  Waitings,  then  either  Rabbi  Ben-Syrack,  or  Rabbi  Solomon  (pp.  70-71). 

According  to  the  same  author,4  ladies  such  as  those  described 
above  did  more  than  simply  "  learn  "  or  flirt  in  the  playhouse ;  for 
says  Malice,  they  could  sometimes  find  it  in  their  hearts  "  to  bestow 
the  choice  of  a  Lover  "  upon  some  "  Active  Roscius  breathing  life 
in  his  Actions."  And  according  to  a  marginal  note  in  Prynn's 
Histriomastix  such  ladies  were  sometimes  known  to  smoke  publicly 
at  the  theatre.  That  the  Puritan  apparently  had  good  reason  to 
be  shocked  is  revealed  by  a  dialogue  in  Two  Wise  Men  and  all  the 
Rest  Fools  (in,  2),  where  a  certain  "lady"  known  secretely  to  a 
barber  and  courtier  possesses  an  excellent  quality  of  tobacco.  Some 
of  it,  asserts  the  barber,  she  is  willing  to  part  with,  but  she 
"  reserves  store  of  it  for  her  owne  speciall  use  in  times  of  necessitie, 
as  of  attendance  in  Court,  hearing  of  Plaies,  sitting  at  Cards,  and 
the  like." 

(c)     Pippins  and  Nuts 

From  a  number  of  sources  it  is  well  known  that  pippins  were 
not  only  sold  in  the  Elizabethan  theatres  but  frequently  hurled 
upon  the  stage  by  certain  elements  in  the  audience.     As  would 

*  Ar't  Asleepe  Husband,  pp.  282-283. 
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naturally  be  expected,  the  price  of  such  fruit  was  somewhat 
exorbitant  in  the  theatre;  consequently  certain  persons  bought 
their  fruit  on  the  outside  and  took  it  to  the  play  with  them.  This 
fact  is  revealed  in  "Wye  Saltonstall's  character5  of  "A  Lawyers 
Clerke  " :  "  At  a  new  play  hee'le  be  sure  to  be  seene  in  the  threepeny 
Roome,  and  buyes  his  pippins  before  he  goes  in,  because  hee  can 
have  more  for  mony." 

The  practice  of  eating  nuts  in  the  public  theatres  is  frequently 
referred  to,6  but  the  following  passage  from  Edmund  G-ayton's 
The  Art  of  Longevity  (1659)  will  be  pardoned,  not  only  because 
it  throws  a  little  more  light  upon  this  ancient  playhouse  pastime, 
but  because  it  is  a  clear  and  unmistakable  reference  to  inter-act 
music  in  the  public  theatres :  7 

In  Hazel-nut,  or  Filberd,  cold  and  dry 

Of  temper,  doth  a  windy  moysture  lye, 

Which  yeilds  but  little  nourishment,  so  rough, 

It  will  not  pass  the  stomach  soon  enough, 

But  lies  like  bullet,  or  small  shot  of  lead, 

Yet  upon  these  the  vulgar  sort  do  feed. 

And  at  the  Playhouses,  betwixt  the  Acts, 

The  Musick  Room  is  drown'd  with  these  Xut-cracks. 

2.    The  Elizabethan  Playbill 
t 

In  view  of  the  elaborate  study  of  the  pre-Eestoration  playbill  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Lawrence,1  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  subject  is  by  no 

'Picturae  Loquentes  (1631),  D3. 

•  Cf .,  for  example,  Fletcher's  Wit  without  Money  and  the  prologue  to 
Shirley's  Doubtful  Heir. 

T  Another  unmistakable  reference  to  inter-act  music  in  public  theatres 
occurs  in  the  same  writer's  Notes  on  Don  Quixot  (p.  272),  a  passage  which 
is  also  interesting  as  a  bit  of  early  dramatic  criticism.  Speaking  of  the 
incongruities  and  absurdities  of  "  our  owne  stage,"  he  says  that  the  theatre 
has  been  "  a  long  time  us'd  to  historical  arguments,  which  could  not  be 
dispatched  but  by  Chorus,  or  the  descending  of  some  god,  or  a  Magitian: 
As  in  the  playes  of  Bungy,  Bacon,  and  Vandarmast,  the  three  great  Negro- 
mancers,  Dr.  Faustus,  Chinton  of  England,  and  the  like.  Every  act  being 
supported  by  some  long  narrative,  which  was  the  Apology  for  the  soloesti- 
call  appearances  of  children,  become  men  in  an  instant,  within  the  space  of 
two  musicks,  infants,  and  great  Commanders:  And  sometimes  without  any 
regard  to  the  credit  of  their  Histories  (as  in  the  play  of  Adam  and  Eve) 
the  good  grandam  is  brought  in  with  two  or  three  waiting  maides  attend- 
ing her,  and  in  Paradise  too,  when  there  were  but  two  in  all  the  world." 

1  Elizabethan  Playhouse  and  Other  Studies,  Second  Series,  pp.  57-91. 
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means  necessary  at  the  present  time.  A  few  notes,  however,  may 
be  of  interest  in  supplementing  in  a  small  way  the  extensive  data 
brought  together  in  the  article  just  mentioned. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  study,  a  document  has 
come  to  light  which  has  preserved  no  doubt  the  original  phrase- 
ology of  what  is  probably  a  typical  playbill  employed  by  Eliza- 
bethan traveling  actors.  The  poster  in  question  is  noteworthy 
for  its  brevity  and  directness,  resembling  closely  the  familiar 
Eestoration  playbill  read  by  the  prologue-speaker  in  Tuke's  The 
Adventures  of  Five  Hours. 

Under  April  26,  1625,  the  following  entry  occurs  in  the  Norwich 
Mayors'  Court  Books  as  a  part  of  the  interesting  account  of  the 
attempt  of  Francis  Wambus  and  his  fellow-players  to  act  in  the 
city  in  spite  of  the  express  wish  of  the  mayor :  "  This  day  wakefield 
haueing  brought  to  Mr  Maior  a  note  wch  he  found  fastened  vpon 
the  gate  of  the  hous  of  Thomas  Marcon  beinge  the  Signe  of  the 
white  horse  nere  Tomeland  in  Norwch  wherein  was  written  these 
words,  Here  wthin  this  place  at  one  of  the  clocke  shalbe  acted  an 
excelent  new  Comedy  called  The  Spanish  Contract  By  the  Princesse 
servants  /vivat  Rex/."  When  questioned  concerning  the  poster 
Wambus  confessed  that  "  yt  was  his  hand  writinge  &  that  he  caused 
yt  to  be  set  vp  this  day."  2 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  poster  differs  from  the  one  in 
Tuke's  Adventures  of  Five  Hours  by  specifying  the  general  type  of 
play  to  be  presented,  the  name  of  the  company  that  was  to  present 
it,  and  the  hour  of  performance.  Whether  the  hour  of  performance 
and  the  name  of  the  company  were  customary  in  the  playbills  of 
the  period  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  say,  since  the  necessity  of 
specifying  these  items  was  more  obvious  in  the  provinces  than  in 
London.  We  may  rest  assured,  however,  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Norwich  poster  that  whenever  it  was  necessary  or  desirable  in 
London  to  specify  the  exact  hour  of  performance  or  the  company 
concerned,  these  details  were  not  omitted  from  the  metropolitan 
playbills.  That  it  was  the  custom  to  specify  in  playbills  whether 
the  play  was  comedy,  romance,  or  "  direful  tragedy  "  is  brought  out 
in  the  frequently  quoted  prologue  to  Shirley's  The  Cardinal. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  Wambus  announced  his  comedy  as  new. 
That  it  was  customary  for  playbills  to  indulge  in  this  bit  of  adver- 

2  Murray,  Eng.  Dramatic  Companies,  n,  348-49. 
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tizing  is  proved  by  abundant  evidence.  Wither  in  his  Abuses 
Stript  and  Whipt3  (1622)  writes: 

He  leaves  it,  and  will  to  a  Sermon  goe; 
But,  by  the  way  a  Bill  he  doth  eapy, 
Which  shows  there's  acted  some  new  Comedy. 

Henry  Peacham,4  speaking  of  certain  worthless  sons  of  the  rich, 
says  that  their  "  study  "  is  "  nothing  else  but  the  newest  fashion, 
what  Tavern  to  goe  to  dinner  to,  or  stare  at  every  post  to  see  where 
the  newest  play  is  that  afternoone  " ;  and  the  prologue  to  the  first 
part  of  Lodowick  Carleill's  Arviragus  and  PhiJicia  (1639)  affirms: 
"  "Wee  promis'd  you  a  new  Play  by  our  bill."  That  the  practice  of 
specifying  in  the  bills  whether  the  play  was  new  was  carried  over 
into  the  Eestoration  is  proved  not  only  by  the  passage  from  Tuke's 
play  but  by  the  prologue  to  Chamberlaine's  Wits  Led  by  the  Nose 
(1677). 

In  view  of  the  evidence  above,  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  Jasper 
Mayne  had  in  mind  not  only  the  extra  price  of  admission  to  a  new 
play  but  also  the  phraseology  of  the  poster  at  the  playhouse  door 
when  he  wrote  of  Jonson : 

And  so  thy  Alchemist  played  o'er  and  o'er, 

Was  new  o'  the  stage,  when  'twas  not  at  the  door. 

This  possible  interpretation  of  Mayne's  words  raises  the  question 
as  to  whether  posters  were  regularly  displayed  at  the  doors  of 
Elizabethan  theatres.  In  commenting  on  the  passage  in  Histrio- 
mastix — "  It  is  as  dangerous  to  read  his  name  at  a  play-door,  as  a 
printed  bill  on  a  plague  door " — Mr.  Lawrence  writes :  "  This 
seems  to  settle  the  point  [i.  e.,  the  placing  of  authors'  names  on 
playbills],  but  if  it  was  usual  to  set  up  a  bill  at  the  playhouse  door, 
wherein  lies  the  saliency  of  the  epigram? — 

Magus  would  needs,  forsooth,  the  other  day, 

Upon  an  idle  humour,  see  a  play, 

When  asking  him  at  door,  who  held  the  box 

What  might  you  call  the  play?  Quoth  he  The  Fox.*  etc. 

Before  commenting  on  the  passage  it  will  be  helpful  to  quote  the 
rest  of  the  epigram: 

a  Works,  Spenser  Society,  i,  220. 

*  Truth  of  our  Times  (1638),  pp.  90-91. 

'No.  97  of  Henry  Parrot's  The  Ifous-trap  (1606) . 
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In  goes  my  Gen-man  (who  could  judge  of  wit) 
And  being  asked  how  he  liked  it : 
Said  all  was  ill,  both  Fox  and  him  that  played,  it, 
(But  was  not  he  thinke  you  a  Goose  that  said  it? 

In  consequence  of  the  general  tone  of  the  passage  I  should  say- 
that  the  saliency  of  the  epigram  possibly  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Magus  was  unable  to  read,  although  he  could  judge  the  wit  of  a 
Jonson;  or  perhaps  Parrot  wishes  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
"  Gen-man "  is  ignorant  of  theatrical  customs  (he  goes  to  the 
play,  be  it  noted,  "upon  an  idle  humor")  and  therefore  naively 
asks  the  box-keeper  the  title  of  a  play  when  it  is  conspicuously 
displayed  nearby.  More  probably,  however,  Magus  is  one  of  those 
widespread  nuisances  that  bore  people  with  idle  questions.  Such 
"foolish  questions"  are  not  infrequent  today;  nor  were  they 
uncommon  in  Elizabethan  times,  as  is  brought  out  in  H.  Fitz- 
geoffrey's  epigram : 6 

Pontus  comes  posting  almost  every  day, 
And  cries,  How  do  you,  Sir?    Come,  what's  the  play? 
Who  doubts  but  much  his  labour  he  hath  lost: 
I  ne'er  could  tell  no  more  than  could  the  post. 

This  "  foolish  question,"  with  the  attendant  repartee,  appears  in 
several  jest-books  of  the  period.7 

Surely  the  Elizabethans  were  sufficiently  businesslike  to  relieve 
by  a  simple  device  their  box-keepers  from  the  idle  questions  of  the 
ignorant  or  indolent,  especially  at  a  time  when  those  same  box- 
keepers  were  no  doubt  sufficiently  occupied  with  changing  money 
and  guarding  against  counterfeit  coins. 

In  attempting  to  reconcile  Parrot's  epigram  to  the  passage  in 
Histriomastix,  Mr.  Lawrence  suggests  that  perhaps  posters  were 
not  put  up  at  the  doors  of  the  early  private  theatres.  It  is  possible 
that  the  practice  was  not  customary  at  a  very  early  date,  but  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  theatrical  people  would  have  long  denied 
themselves  such  a  convenience.  At  any  rate,  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  show  that  at  a  later  date  the  private  houses  certainly 
displayed  their  posters  at  their  doors.  Indeed,  a  passage  in  John 
Stephens'  essay  on  the  coward 8  implies  that  bills  had  long  been 
put  up  at  playhouse  doors,  private  as  well  as  public : 

«  Collier,  Eng.  Dram.  Poetry  ( 1831 ) ,  m,  385  note. 

T  Ibid. 

*Neto  Easayes  and  Characters  (ed.  1631). 
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Nor  will  I  taxe  Church  vices  .  .  . 

I  shall  but  reckon  the  antiquities, 

Of  Glosse,  of  Ignorance,  and  Simonies: 

And  so  repeate  things  mention'd  long  before, 

Nay  things  prefixt  vpon  each  Play-house  doore. 

A  passage  in  the  epilogue  to  Davenant's  Play-house  to  be  Let  shows 
that  the  custom  was  carried  over  into  the  Kestoration: 

The  title  at  our  dores  was  that  which  drew 
You  hither  by  the  charm  of  being  new  .  .  . 
Youl  spoil  the  jest,  unless  the  play  succeed; 
For  then  we  may,  e'en  let  our  House  indeed. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  ont  that,  whereas  no  donbt 
posts  in  conspicuous  spots  were  the  favorite  place  for  fixing  play- 
bills, actors  frequently  posted  their  bills  elsewhere,  sometimes  no 
doubt  to  the  disgust  of  property  owners  and  the  city  authorities. 
Eankin8  in  1587,  for  example,  complained  that  the  players  "by 
sticking  of  their  bils  in  London,  defile  the  streets  with  their  infec- 
tious filthiness";  on  November  14,  1581,  the  Common  Council 
ordered  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  ward  be  informed  to 
prevent  "  anye  person  or  persons  whatsoever  to  sett  upp  or  fixe 
anye  papers  or  briefes  uppon  anye  postes,  houses,  or  others  places 
.  .  .  for  the  shewe  or  settynge  oute  of  anye  playes,  enterludes,  or 
pryzes." 10    At  a  much  later  date  Eobert  Heath 1X  requested  that 

his  book  be  not  advertized 

on  each  wall 
And  corner  poost  beneath  the  Play 
That  must  be  acted  at  Black-friers  that  day; 

T.  B.  says  of  his  Rebellion  of  Naples  (1649)12  that  "  though  Naples 
be  the  Scene,  yet  he  plasters  his  bills  upon  the  walls  and  gates  of 
London";  and  Flecknoe13  in  1653  wrote  the  interesting  passage: 
"  From  thence  passing  to  Black-fryers,  and  seeing  never  a  Play-bil 
on  the  Gate,  no  Coaches  on  the  place,  nor  Doorkeeper  at  the  Play- 
house door,  with  his  box  like  a  church-warden,  desiring  you  to 
remember  the  poor  Players/'  etc. 

*  Mirrow  for  Monsters,  folio  6. 

10  Harrison,  Description  of  Eng.  (ed.  Furnivall),  rv,  Supplement,  p.  321. 

11  Clarastella  (1650). 
"  In  "  To  the  Reader." 

"  Miscellania.    Quoted  in  Mod.  Phil.,  xm,  519. 
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The  question  arises  as  to  whether  pre-Restoration  playbills  were 
ever  more  elaborate  than  the  specimen  fixed  on  the  gate  at  the 
"  Signe  of  the  white  horse  "  in  Norwich.  Since  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  passage  in  Histriomastix  regarding 
Post-haste's  name  in  playbills  posted  at  the  theatre  door  is  contra- 
dicted by  Henry  Parrot's  epigram,  we  may  feel  reasonably  certain 
that  whenever  it  was  considered  desirable  the  playwright's  name 
appeared  in  the  bill  of  the  play.  For  obvious  reasons  it  would 
have  been  bad  business  to  herald  the  name  of  an  unpopular  author. 
Nor  would  it  have  been  politic  to  advertise  the  name  of  an  unknown 
dramatist,  for,  as  Glapthorne  writes  in  the  prologue  to  his  Ladies 
Priviledge,  there  are  some  who 

Will  give  the  play  a  pitious  martyrdome 
Ere  it  hath  life;  yet  have  t'  excite  that  flame, 
Only  distrust  in  the  new  Authors  name. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  been  equally  good  business  to 
set  forth  a  popular  author's  name  in  the  playbills;  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence (pp.  71-72)  has  given  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  this 
was  sometimes  done,  in  spite  of  Dryden's  assertion  that  the  first 
instance  of  the  custom  in  England  dates  from  1699.  To  the 
evidence  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  this  topic  may  be  added 
the  following  from  Shirley's  "  A  Prologue  to  another  of  Master 
Fletcher's  plays  There  "  [i.  e.,  Dublin]  : 

There  was  no  summons  sure:    Yes,  I  did  see 
The  writs  abroad,  and  men  with  half  an  eye 
Might  read  on  every  post,  this  day  would  sit 
Phoebus  himself,  and  the  whole  court  of  wit. 

Again,  unless  the  playwright's  name  had  been  inserted  in  the 
playbill,  or  at  least  made  familiar  to  the  audience  by  some  other 
means,  there  would  be  no  point  to  such  prologues  as  those  to 
Massinger's  The  Guardian  and  The  Emperor  of  the  East. 

Mr.  Lawrence  is  also  inclined  to  believe  (p.  64)  that  long, 
descriptive  titles  were  wont  to  appear  on  posters,  especially  on 
those  announcing  the  performance  of  tragedies  and  chronicle  plays. 
He  bases  his  argument  primarily  on  the  persistence  of  theatrical 
custom,  citing  instances  of  long  titles  on  Restoration  playbills. 
There  seems  to  be  some  slight  contemporary  evidence  for  these 
elaborate,  descriptive  titles.  Is  it  possible,  for  example,  that  when 
in   1581   the   Common   Council  used  the  expression  "  papers  or 
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brief es  "  in  referring  to  playbills  they  had  something  in  mind  other 
than  legal  tautology  ?  Brathwaite,  too,  has  a  passage  in  his  Survey 
of  History  (1638)  which  is  of  interest:  "Now,  if  the  Gentle 
Gallant  set  his  rest  for  the  City,  the  height  of  his  ambition  is  to 
receive  instruction  from  Corranto's  and  Play-oUls.  These  Notions 
must  regulate  the  whole  course  of  his  Living"  (p.  328).  The 
passage,  though  doubtful,  seems  to  imply  that  the  gallant  receives 
all  his  historical  knowledge  from  the  sources  mentioned.  Whether 
the  passages  just  cited  be  of  any  value  in  this  connection  or  not, 
at  least  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  playbills  may  have  been 
less  elaborate,  on  occasion,  than  the  somewhat  detailed  bills 
announcing  fencing  contests,14  bear-baitings,15  prize-shootings,18 
and  the  cures  of  quacks.17 

Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Elizabethans  rather 
liberally  distributed  their  bills  to  advertise  their  plays.  Marston 
in  his  Scourge  of  Villainy™  the  jest  told  of  the  actor  Field,19  the 
passages  already  quoted  from  Shirley,  Heath,  and  Peacham, — all 
attest  the  plentiful  distribution  of  bills  on  "  every  post."  Timon 
in  Lady  Alimony  (i,  2)  seems  to  have  been  especially  lavish  in 
advertisement  as  well  as  expectations.  "  But  were  our  bills  posted," 
he  asks,  "  that  our  house  may  be  with  a  numerous  auditory  stored  ? 
our  boxes  by  ladies  of  quality  and  of  the  new  dress  crowdingly 
furnished  ?  "  And  a  little  later,  when  asked  the  title  of  his  play, 
he  replies  with  considerable  assurance:  "Every  post  may  suffi- 
ciently inform  you;  nay,  the  fame  of  the  city  cannot  choose  but 
echo  it  to  you,  so  much  is  expected." 

In  consequence  of  Timon's  assurance  it  may  be  asked  whether, 
in  addition  to  other  methods  of  advertisement,  he  had  not 
distributed  playbills  among  certain  female  persons  of  the  theatre. 
That  playbills  were  sometimes  put  into  the  hands  of  individuals 
is  proved  by  the  well-known  passage  in  The  Devil  Is  An  Ass  (i,  2). 

14  Cf.  Nash's  Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Waldon  (ed.  McKerrow),  p.  121; 
Gayton's  Notes  on  Don  Quixote  ( 1654) ,  p.  69 ;  Hodgkin's  Rariora,  m,  53-54. 

"Cf.  Henslowe  Papers  (ed.  Greg),  p.  106;  Brome's  Antipodes,  iv,  i. 

* Henslowe  Papers  (ed.  Greg),  Art.  42. 

wCf.  Bulkin's  bill  as  described  in  Hazlitt's  Bh.  Jest-Books,  m,  37-38; 
and  note  the  reference  to  the  Negromancer's  "large  bils"  in  Brome's 
Cunning  Lovers  (ed.  1654),  m,  50. 

u  Bullen's  ed.  of  Marston,  m,  302. 

u  Collier,  Eng.  Dram.  Poetry  (1831),  m,  385  note. 
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In  connection  with  the  passages  in  Lady  Alimony  and  Jonson's 
play  should  be  quoted  the  illuminating  passage  in  Brathwaite's 
"  character  "  of  the  Gentleman  Usher : 20  "  It  is  rather  his  Element 
to  be  versed  in  the  perusall  of  Play-bils,  which  he  presents  to  his 
Lady  with  great  devotion;  and  recommends  some  especiall  one  to 
her  view,  graced  by  his  owne  judicious  approbation.  His  choyce 
she  admits :  to  the  Play-house  she  resorts,"  etc.  In  his  The  English 
Gentlewoman  the  same  writer,  speaking  of  the  female  who  attends 
the  theatre  for  show,  writes :  "  The  Play-bils  must  be  brought  her  by 
her  Petitioner:  her  eye  views  and  reviews,  and  out  of  her  feminine 
judgement  culs  out  one  from  among  them  which  she  will  see,  pur- 
posely to  be  seene"  (Ed.  1641,  p.  299).  Although  the  occasion 
was  an  exceptional  one  and  the  incident  hardly  indicative  of  the 
regular  Elizabethan  theatrical  custom,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  in  conclusion  that  in  1614  a  thousand  bills  were  printed 21 
and  distributed  to  advertize  the  wit  contest  at  the  Hope  between 
John  Taylor  and  Fennor,  the  bills  including  Taylor's  challenge 
and  Fennor's  "  answere  annexed  thereunto." 

Trinity  College,  N.  C. 


Ar't  Asleepe  Husband?  (1640),  p.  163. 
Fennor's  Defence,  Spenser  Society,  p.  148. 


THE   LYEICAL  CONCEITS   OF  THE   "METAPHYSICAL 

POETS " 

By  Raymond  Macdonald  Alden 

This  paper  is  intended  to  form  a  sequel  to  one  which  I  formerly 
wrote  on  "  The  Lyrical  Conceit  of  the  Elizabethans,"  *  and  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  earlier  study  for  such  matters  as  the  defini- 
tion of  a  conceit,  and  some  general  discussion  of  its  uses  in  lyric 
poetry.  The  sonnets  of  Sidney  and  Shakespeare  were  studied  in 
some  detail,  as  representative  of  the  Petrarchan  lyric  in  England. 
Next  in  interest  to  this  school,  for  the  poetic  use  of  the  conceit,  is 
the  poetry  of  the  so-called  metaphysical  poets  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  sonnet  had  been  almost  wholly  abandoned  in 
favor  of  freer  lyric  forms.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to 
make  some  examination  of  the  work  of  this  school,  as  represented 
by  Donne,  Carew,  and  Cowley,  with  a  view  to  the  more  ready  com- 
parison of  its  art  with  that  of  the  Elizabethans,  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  its  peculiar  imaginative  methods.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe  that,  although  Donne  was  strictly  an  Eliza- 
bethan poet  in  the  sense  that  his  secular  poetry  (which  alone  is  to 
be  considered  here)2  was  written  in  early  life,  before  the  accession 
of  James  I,  it  is  associated,  in  its  more  important  aspects,  with 
the  era  in  which  his  later  life  was  lived  and  in  which  his  poems 
were  (posthumously)  published.  To  link  his  name  with  Cowley's — 
who,  though  Donne's  junior  by  forty-five  years,  brought  out  his  first 
poems  in  the  same  year  (1633)  in  which  Donne's  appeared — is  a 
commonplace*  Carew's  name,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  commonly 
associated  with  Ben  Jonson's ;  but  he  viewed  himself  as  a  disciple  of 
Donne's,3  and,  as  we  shall  see,  with  good  reason.  His  principal 
collection  of  poems  appeared  in  1640,  whereas  Cowley's  Mistress  was 

1  Studies  in  Philology,  xrv,  129  (1917). 

'Since  the  poets  studied  from  the  Elizabethan  period  wrote  only  secular 
verse,  it  seems  best  to  restrict  this  study  to  a  corresponding  field — that  of 
the  lyric  of  love.  Hence  I  omit  not  only  Donne's  sacred  poems,  but  the 
important  work  of  Crashaw  and  Herbert.  A  separate  account  of  the  con- 
ceit in  the  religious  lyric  may  be  attempted  later. 

*See  his  "Elegy  upon  the  Death  of  Dr.  Donne,"  contributed  to  the 
volume  of  Donne's  poems,  1633.  Carew  was  not,  on  the  other  hand,  among 
the  numerous  contributors  to  the  Jonsonus  Yirbius  memorial. 
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not  published  till  1647.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  fact 
that  Carew  was  more  than  twenty  years  the  older,  makes  it  natural 
to  view  him  as  intermediary,  for  our  purposes,  between  Donne  and 
Cowley ;  and  the  character  of  their  work  bears  this  out. 

The  association  of  Donne  and  Cowley  under  the  term  "  meta- 
physical poets  "  goes  hack,  as  every  reader  will  recall,  to  Johnson's 
Life  of  Cowley,  the  phrase  having  probably  been  suggested  by  a 
remark  of  Dryden's  on  Donne's  disposition  to  affect  "the  meta- 
physics." 4  These  men,  said  Johnson,  "  were  men  of  learning,  and 
to  show  their  learning  was  their  whole  endeavour."  "  Their  thoughts, 
are  often  new,  but  seldom  natural ;  they  are  not  obvious,  but  neither 
are  they  just;  and  the  reader,  far  from  wondering  that  he  missed 
them,  wonders  more  frequently  by  what  perseverance  of  industry 
they  were  ever  found."  With  the  latter  statemient  few  will  quarrel. 
But  that  the  chief  endeavor  of  these  lyrists  was  to  display  their 
learning,  as  distinguished  from  the  normal  motives  of  lyric  poets, 
is  more  doubtful.  It  may  Tse  true  of  some  of  them  more  than 
others:  in  fact  one  may  even  query  whether  their  poems  have  60 
much  in  common  as  to  justify  the  lumping  of  them  in  a  "  school." 
But  such  questions  are  best  answered  by  a  candid  examination  of 
what  they  wrote. 

Without  further  introduction,  then,  I  shall  bring  together  repre- 
sentative specimens  of  the  conceits  found  in  the  love  poems  of  these 
three  writers,  and,  as  in  the  former  paper,  shall  paraphrase  the 
passages  in  bare  prose,  frankly  doing  violence  to  whatever  they  have 
of  poetic  beauty,  for  the  sake  of  clearer  analysis.  To  recapitu- 
late the  classification  of  conceits  which  was  followed  with  the 
sonneteers :  it  appeared  that  they  might  be  distinguished  as  Verbal, 
Imaginative,  or  Logical,  according  as  they  arose  from  word-play, 
image-play,  or  the  play  of  reasoning.  Further,  that  the  imagina- 
tive conceits  might  he  grouped  under  the  types  of  metaphor  (or 
simile),  personification,  and  poetic  myth,  and  that  the  logical 
conceits  might  be  grouped  as  presenting  a  paradox,  or  a  bit  of 
logical  or  metaphysical  reasoning.  For  the  present  group  of  poets 
the  first  main  division  may  be  omitted  altogether.  Though  Donne 
was  sufficiently  an  Elizabethan  not  to  neglect  the  purely  verbal 
conceit,  it  plays  no  characteristic  part  in  his  poetry  nor  in  that  of 
his  followers.  We  shall  confine  ourselves,  then,  to  conceits  of  the 
imaginative  and  the  logical  orders. 

4  See  footnote  2  in  my  former  article. 
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I.    Imaginative  Conceits 
a.    Metaphor-Simile  Type 

This  type  naturally  links  the  love  poems  of  Donne  with  those  of 
the  Petrarchans,  from  whom  he  inherited  certain  of  its  themes  and 
methods.  At  the  same  time,  we  find  him  using  few  or  none  of  the 
old  themes  in  a  merely  traditional  fashion;  the  individual  play  of 
his  mind  upon  them  is  conspicuous  from  first  to  last.  The  following 
are  characteristic  examples : 

This  ring  is  not  so  black  as  my  heart,  nor  so  brittle  as  hers;  there  is 
nothing  more  endless,  or  sooner  broken.     ("A  Jet  Ring  Sent.") 

As  eclipses  are  best  suited  to  calculate  longitude,  so  my  absence  shows 
how  long  our  love  will  be.     ("Valediction:  of  the  Blood.") 

My  soul  will  outstrip  hers,  which  has  gone  before,  as  a  bullet  may  over- 
take one  fired  before  it  on  account  of  a  greater  charge  of  powder.  ( "  The 
Dissolution.") 

As  we  sat  looking  at  each  other  our  eye-beams  were  twisted,  so  that  our 
eyes  were  threaded  upon  one  double  string.     ("  The  Ecstacy.") 

Those  who  inquire  what  fire  shall  eventually  destroy  the  world  might 
have  guessed  that  it  is  the  fever  from  which  you  are  suffering. — These 
fever-fits,  however,  are  but  meteors,  while  your  beauty  is  an  unchangeable 
firmament.     ("A  Fever.") 

Your  face  coins  my  tears,  and  by  this  mintage  they  become  valuable. — 
As  a  workman  can  draw  continents  on  a  globe,  so  each  tear  that  wears 
your  image  becomes  a  world. — More  than  moon,  do  not  draw  up  seas  of 
tears  to  drown  me.     ("Valediction:  of  Weeping.") 

Our  souls  endure  parting  not  as  a  breach  but  an  expansion,  like  thin 
beaten  gold. — They  are  two,  only  as  twin  compasses  are;  one  leg  remains 
fixed,  but  leans  after  the  one  that  roams.  ("Valediction:  Forbidding 
Mourning.") 

In  Donne's  poems  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  conceits  which  are  primarily  imaginative  and  those 
which  involve  varying  degrees  of  "  metaphysical  '*'  reasoning.  Some 
of  the  examples  already  cited  illustrate  this,  and  the  following  ones 
even  more : 

This  flea  which  has  bitten  us  both  is  our  marriage  bed  and  marriage 
temple;  it  may  be  said  to  be  you  and  I.     ("The  Flea.") 

The  hair-bracelet  on  my  arm  will  bind  all  my  parts  into  one,  when  I  am 
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dead, — unless  it  be  considered  the  manacle  of  a  condemned  prisoner.    If 
\  not  buried  with  me,  it  might  be  idolized  as  a  relic,  since  I  am  a  martyr 
to  love.     ("The  Funeral.") 

We  two  are  kings,  and  safe  in  our  reign,  since  none  but  one  of  us  can 
do  us  treason.     ("The  Anniversary.") 

I  lied  in  saying  my  love  was  infinite,  for  the  spring  makes  it  increase; B 
yet  it  is  not  really  greater,  but  seems  so,  as  stars  do  at  sunrise. — As  many 
circles  may  be  produced  in  water  by  one  object,  so  love  may  take  on  addi- 
tions, which,  like  the  spheres,  make  but  one  heaven,  all  being  concentric 
in  you. — As  princes  levy  new  taxes  in  wartime  and  never  remit  them 
when  the  war  is  over,  my  increase  of  love  in  the  spring  shall  not  be  abated 
in  winter.     ("Love's  Growth.") 

Morning  shadows  disappear  at  noon;  so  with  the  disguises  and  cares  of 
early  love.  If  we  pass  the  noon  of  love,  other  shadows  come,  which  dis- 
guise us  from  one  another,  and  these  grow  longer  until  nightfall.  ( "  Lec- 
ture upon  the  Shadow.") 

To  pass  to  the  metaphorical  conceits  of  Carew  (or  of  almost  any 
other  poet,  for  that  matter)  is  certain  to  involve  a  drop  into  com- 
parative tameness  and  insipidity,  after  these  marvels  of  the  imagi- 
nation. But  we  first  note,  in  Carew's  poems,  conceits  of  this  type 
imitated  from  his  master.    For  example : 

The  wreath  on  my  arm  is  emblem  of  the  magic  of  your  beauty  that 
binds  my  soul.  It  entwines  my  flesh,  that  my  mind ;  it  may  wear  out,  that 
never;  it  is  my  idol,  that  my  deity;  it  is  worn  as  a  lay  order,  that  as  a 
priestly  consecration ;  it  was  made  by  art,  that  by  nature,  etc.  ( "  Upon  a 
Ribbon.") 

She  now  burns  in  a  fever,  and  her  beauties  melt  at  last,  though  they 
never  did  in  the  fires  of  love.  Love,  touch  her  with  thy  divine  flames,  and 
she  shall  know  the  difference  between  the  heat  of  soul  and  that  of  sense. 
("To  her  again,  she  burning  in  a  Fever.") 

My  whole  life  moves  about  you  in' circular  motion,  like  the  dial's  hand; 
I  can  never  pass  beyond  your  circle,  but,  wherever  my  tears  cause  me  to 
move,  remain  bounded  by  your  love.     ("Upon  Love's  Ubiquity.") 

In  other  instances  Carew  is  merely  returning  to  the  methods  of 
the  Petrarchans.  The  first  of  the  two  following  conceits  might 
have  heen  written  by  any  of  the  early  sonneteers;  the  second 
reminds  one  more  distinctively  of  Sidney. 

I  pray  the  wind  to  cast  my  sigh  into  her  breast  and  set  it  on  fire;  thus, 
either  to  stir  up  an  equal  flame  or  to  extinguish  mine.  ("A  Prayer  to 
the  Wind.") 

"Compare  Shakespeare's  Sonnet  115. 
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If  you  think  that  Love  can  enter  only  through  the  eyes,  close  them  and 
listen  to  Celia  singing;  then  open  them  to  view  her, — as,  when  cocks  crow, 
we  know  it  is  time  to  view  the  rising  sun.     ( "  Celia  Singing,"  n. ) 

Cowley,  too,  is  very  likely  to  revert  to  well-worn  themes,  while 
in  other  instances  he  imitates  Donne  in  the  intricate  development 
of  what  might  have  been  a  fairly  simple  image.  The  following 
conceits  from  his  poems  will  be  seen  to  exemplify  both  tendencies : 

My  heart,  having  once  been  burnt  to  tinder  with  desire,  is  now  set  on 
fire  by  every  spark. 

One  who  saw  me  come  in  tears  from  my  mistress'  door  thought  that 
there  must  be  smoke  in  the  room,  not  knowing  that  there  are  tears  made 
by  flame  instead  of  smoke.     ("Resolved  to  Love.") 

You  who  read  fortunes  in  men's  faces,  do  not  look  in  mine  for  my 
destiny,  but  in  hers;  or,  if  stars  show  it,  look  not  at  the  skies  but  at  her 
eyes.    Two  great  lights  rule  the  world,  and  her  two  me.     ("  My  Fate.") 

In  every  tear-drop  she  sheds  there  is  an  image  of  her  eye,  like  a  Nar- 
cissus; never  did  I  see  such  glorious  sunshine  and  rain  together;  yet  she 
is  so  cold  that  I  wonder  the  tears  do  not  fall  as  hail.     ("Weeping.") 

I  do  not  require  luxurious  diet;  I  can  live  a  year  on  a  sigh  of  pity, 
twenty  years  on  a  tear,  fifty  on  a  gentle  look,  a  hundred  on  a  kind  word. 
("My  Diet.") 

I  begin  my  prayers  to  God,  but  end  them  in  you.  Your  shape  pursues 
me  as  if  I  had  murdered  you  instead  of  you  me.  I  find  your  name  on  all 
pages,  like  points  and  commas.  I  perish  like  Midas,  because  I  turn  every- 
thing to  gold.  My  state  is  like  hell,  where  God  exists  to  give  torture,  not 
bliss.     ("The  Thief.") 

6.     Personification  Type 

Of  this  the  metaphysical  poets  give  us  few  examples.  A  type  of 
imagery  which  was  so  interesting  to  the  Petrarchans,  and  again  so 
abundantly  used  in  the  eighteenth  century,  seems  to  have  been 
considered  unduly  conventional  by  these  poets  who  put  more  stress 
on  individuality.  Perhaps  something  of  this  sort  may  be  inferred 
from  the  lines  in  Carew's  Elegy  on  Donne  in  which  he  represents 
his  master  as  the  arch-enemy  of  conventionalism  in  poetry. 

The  Muses'  garden,  with  pedantic  weeds 
O'erspread,  was  purg*d  by  thee;  the  lazy  seeds 
Of  servile  imitation  thrown  away, 
And  fresh  invention  planted. 

Now  that  Donne  is  dead,  he  savs  a  little  later, 
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They  will  recall  the  goodly  exil'd  train 

Of  gods  and  goddesses,  which  in  thy  just  reign 

Was  hanish'd  noble  poems. 

At  any  rate,  there  are  practically  no  conceits  of  the  type  of  personi- 
fication in  Donne's  lyrics,  except  where  he  occasionally  makes  use 
of  the  figure  to  develop  a  little  narrative  myth;  and  I  have  noted 
few  of  any  interest  in  the  poems  of  Carew  and  Cowley.  Carew 
experimented  with  one  which  again  reminds  us  of  Sidney : 

The  lover  begs  Reason  to  advise  him  whether  to  go  or  stay:  if  he  stay, 
Fortune  will  destroy  him;  if  he  go,  Love  will  slay  him.  Eeason  advises 
him  to  go,  since  she  can  sometimes  move  the  wheel  of  Fortune,  never  the 
sphere  of  Love.     ("A  Lover  Consults  with  Reason.") 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  might  quite  as  properly  be  put  under  the  type 
of  myth;  and  so  might  the  following  example  of  a  personification 
conceit  from  Cowley : 

Love  dwells  in  all  her  outward  parts,  but  never  went  within,  where 
Inconstancy  and  Pride  dwell.  On  the  other  hand,  Darkness,  Despair,  and 
Grief  dwell  in  my  face,  while  Love  hides  within.     ("The  Change.") 


c.    Myth  Type 

Donne's  narrative  conceits  give  us,  as  I  have  already  noted,  his 
only  instances  of  the  use  of  personification;  but  he  avoids,  as  we 
should  expect,  the  conventional  figures  of  Cupid  and  Desire. 

When  the  doctors  find  your  picture  in  my  heart,  they  may  call  my  death 
only  a  murder,  not  a  massacre;  if,  then,  you  wish  the  greater  glory,  try  to 
slay  also  the  giant  Disdain,  the  enchantress  Honour,  etc.     ("The  Damp.") 

My  love  would  have  grown  burdensomely  corpulent  if  I  had  not  fed  it 
on  the  diet  discretion; — one  sigh  a  day,  tears  salted  with  scorn,  etc. 
("Love's  Diet.") 

When  I  first  saw  you,  love  shivered  my  heart  like  glass;  the  pieces  are 
still  in  my  breast,  and  cannot  be  made  to  love  again.  ( "  The  Broken 
Heart.") 

The  two  following  examples  are  based  on  very  familiar  notions  of 
the  Petrarchan  era,  but  are  worked  up  with  new  and  characteristic 
ingenuity : 

Send  home  my  strayed  eyes; — or  no,  they  have  learned  such  evil  ways, 
pray  keep  them.  Send  home  my  heart,  unless  you  have  also  taught  it 
unfaithfulness.  Send  both  back,  that  I  may  learn  all  your  falsehood. 
("The  Message.") 
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In  parting  from  you  I  died,  and  directed  myself  as  my  own  executor  to 
send  you  my  heart  as  a  bequest;  but  when  I  had  searched  tor  it,  I  could 
not  find  it;  at  length  I  found  something  like  a  heart,  which  no  man  could 
hold — for  it  was  yours.     ("The  Legacy.") 

This  type  is  especially  characteristic  of  Carew;  indeed  it  is 
clearly  his  favorite,  and  he  develops  it  sometimes  with  no  little 
narrative  skill.  We  may  distinguish  between  his  myth  conceits  of 
a  traditional  character,  and  those  which  he  devises  with  obvious 
originality.  For  the  first  class,  here  are  two  of  the  school  of 
Sidney : 

Celia's  eyes  and  lips  contended  which  were  the  more  beautiful;  the  eyes 
wept  pearls,  while  the  lips  unlocked  their  treasure  and  displayed  smiling 
pearls.     ("Lips  and  Eyes.") 

There  are  dimples  dug  in  her  cheek  to  bury  the  lovers  slain  by  her  eye; 
and  I  am  comforted  to  know  I  shall  be  buried  among  roses  and  lilies;  such 
a  death  is  life!     (Song:  "  In  her  fair  cheeks.") 

This,  on  the  other  hand,  while  based  on  an  early  conceit,  is  in  form 
directly  imitative  of  Donne : 

If  any  autopsy  is  held  after  my  death,  your  picture  will  be  found  on  my 
heart,  and  our  secret  love  be  discovered.     ("Secrecy  Protested.") 

I  add  a  few  other  specimens  of  the  more  conventional  variety : 

The  face  I  see  in  your  eye  is  Cupid's,  who  chose  it  for  his  throne  in  order 
to  use  its  beams  as  darts  in  case  his  quiver  should  fail.     ("  The  Dart.") 

The  rose  on  her  breast  no  one  dares  pluck ;  if  any  approaches,  a  lightning 
blush  blinds  his  eyes.  There  her  fragrant  breath  blows  for  wind,  and  two 
suns,  her  eyes,  ever  shine.     ("  On  a  Damask  Rose.") 

She  may  be  willing  to  return  my  heart  to  me,  but  finds  it  haa  been 
mislaid  with  other  trifles;  if  only  she  would  send  me  hers  instead,  all 
would  be  well.     ("My  Mistress  commanding  me  to  return  her  Letters.") 

Supreme  among  these  is  Carew's  rendering  of  the  old  theme  of  the 
natural  sources  of  a  lady's  beauty ;  even  in  prose  the  charm  of  this 
memorable  lyric  cannot  be  wholly  missed : 

June  hides  her  fading  rose  in  your  beauty;  the  golden  atoms  of  the 
sunshine  are  powders  to  enrich  your  hair;  the  nightingale  winters  in  vour 
throat;  the  falling  stars  become  fixed  in  the  sphere  of  your  eyes;  the 
phoenix  builds  her  nest  in  your  bosom,  and  dies  there.  ( Song :  "  Ask  me 
no  more.") 

Now  for  a  few  examples  of  the  more  original  inventions,  in  one 
or  two  of  which  Carew  may  well  have  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
outdone  his  master  Donne  in  the  achievement  of  grotesquerie. 
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The  mirror  into  which  you  look  was  once  a  river  of  my  tears,  which 
froze  about  your  cold  heart.  It  will  melt  if  you  let  one  beam  of  love  shine 
on  it.     ("  A  Looking-Glass.") 

Celia's  voice  makes  statues  to  move  like  men,  while  men  become  statues 
with  amazement;  idols  and  images  bend  before  her,  becoming  idolaters, 
but,  amazed  by  her  beauty  combined  with  such  coldness,  they  are  turned  to 
stone  again.     ("Celia  Singing,"  i.) 

A  fly,  dazzled  by  the  glory  of  Celia's  eye,  flew  in,  where  she  was  scorched 
in  flame  and  drowned  in  dew.  She  fell  out  in  a  tear  which  straightway 
became  a  pearl;  hence  from  Celia's  eye  she  received  funeral  flame,  tomb, 
and  obsequy.     ("A  Fly  that  flew  into  my  mistress'  Eye.") 

The  mole  in  Celia's  bosom  was  once  a  bee  that  flew  to  suck  the  ambrosial 
sweets  of  that  region,  and  was  choked  by  a  wave  of  balmy  sweat;  yet  her 
shadow  remains  there,  confined  with  this  law,  that  whoever  shall  lay  his 
lips  to  the  place  shall  feel  both  the  honey  and  the  sting  of  the  bee.  ( "  Upon 
a  Mole  in  Celia's  Bosom.") 

Cowley's  myth  conceits  for  the  most  part  echo  very  clearly  those 
of  his  predecessors,  and  add  little  of  independent  interest.  The 
following  are  perhaps  the  best  examples  of  his  reworking  of  familiar 
themes : 

I  cut  my  love  into  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  the  flames  were  so  violent 
that  they  have  burnt  and  withered  it  in  three  days.     ("  The  Tree.") 

Through  her  crystal  form  I  see  her  heart,  gently  beating,  but  without 
light  or  heat;  but  there  is  another  heart  beside  it,  bleeding  and  aflame, — 
too  defaced  to  be  recognizable,  yet  when  it  groans  I  know  by  the  voice  that 
it  is  mine.     ("My  Heart  Discovered.") 

Let  me  die  secretly,  that  it  may  seem  an  accident,  not  a  murder;  yet  it 
will  seem  ominous  to  her  when  it  is  found  that  I  am  without  a  heart — 
for  that  will  have  been  sighed  out  with  my  breath.     ("  The  Concealment.") 

I  wish  I  knew  how  to  give  my  heart  away,  as  men  say  they  do.  Mine 
is  a  torment;  if  it  ever  comes  into  the  same  room  with  her,  it  will  explode 
like  a  grenado;  then  Love  will  keep  the  fragments  of  both  our  hearts,  and 
make  a  new  one  out  of  them.     ("The  Given  Heart.") 

My  heart  has  fled  again;  how  senseless  to  travel  forever,  frozen  in  every 
breast  and  scorched  in  every  eye !  like  Cain,  ill-used  by  all  but  never  slain ! 
Since  it  is  gone,  I  shall  try  to  have  my  head  supply  its  duties.  ("The 
Heart  Fled  Again.") 

My  heart  broke,  like  a  Venetian  glass  into  which  poison  had  been  poured ; 
now  each  broken  piece  feels  the  pain  of  the  whole,  as  the  division  of  an 
army  enables  each  separate  troop  to  ruin  more  than  the  whole  did  formerly. 
("The  Heart-Breaking.") 

Cowley  also  found  models  for  this  type  in  the  poems  of  Anacreon, 
and  paraphrased  them  in  certain  of  his  "  Anacreontics  " : 
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I  shall  begin  to  sing  of  heroes  and  kings;  but  no!  the  strings  of  my  lyre 
are  rebellious,  and  will  sound  of  nothing  but  love.  I  broke  them,  and  put 
on  others;  still  there  came  only  airs  of  love.     (Anacreontic  I.) 

I  defied  Love  to  the  combat,  and  succeeded  in  resisting  his  darts;  but 
when  I  thought  all  danger  past,  he  shot  himself  into  my  heart.  In  vain 
now  to  wear  armour,  since  my  foe  is  in  my  own  breast.     (Anacreontic  rv.)* 


II.    Logical  Conceits 
a.    Paradox  Type 

In  general,  the  metaphysical  poets  did  little  more  than  repeat 
the  paradoxes  familiar  to  the  Petrarchans.  Donne,  however,  as 
nsnal,  gives  them  characteristic  elements  of  reflective  complexity. 

I  was  dreaming  of  you;  and  you  are  so  true  that  thoughts  of  you  suffice 
to  make  dreams  truths,  and  fables  histories.     ("  The  Dream.") 

I  long  to  talk  with  the  ghost  of  a  lover  who  died  before  the  god  of  love 
was  born.     ("Love's  Deity.") 

We  love  once — then  die;  he  that  says  he  loves  twice,  lies.  I  loved  and 
died,  and  am  now  my  own  epitaph  and  tomb.    ("  The  Paradox.") 

Do  not  love  me,  lest  I  die  of  joy  and  your  love  be  in  vain.  Do  not  hate 
me,  or  I  shall  perish  and  deprive  you  of  your  glory  as  my  conqueror.  Yet 
love  me,  that  I  may  die  more  easily;  and  hate  me,  because  your  love  is  too 
great  for  me  to  bear.     ("  The  Prohibition.") 

For  twenty  years,  since  yesterday,  I  scarce  believed  you  could  be  gone; 
for  forty  more  I  fed  on  favors  past ;  tears  drowned  one  hundred  more,  etc 
This  is  not  long  life;  I  am  dead — hence  immortal.     ("  The  Computation.") 

Carew  puts  many  of  his  paradoxes  into  myth  form,  for  which  we 
have  seen  he  showed  snch  a  preference. 

When  she  sent  me  letters,  each  line  received  a  tear  and  then  a  kiss; 
being  wet  with  the  first,  it  escaped  scorching  with  the  second.  ( "  My  Mis- 
tress  commanding  me  to  return  her  Letters.") 

The  Assyrian  king  threw  into  the  fiery  furnace  those  who  did  not  bow 
to  his  image ;  my  goddess  burns  both  her  idolater  and  the  temple  in  which 
she  is  adored.     ("A  Cruel  Mistress.") 

The  surgeon  who  thinks  that  Celia  bleeds  does  not  know  how  closely 
lovers  are  united;  it  was  her  arm  that  he  cut,  but  my  heart  that  shed  the 
blood.     ( "  Celia  Bleeding." ) 

Cowley  devotes  the  greater  number  of  his  paradoxical  conceits 
to  ringing  the  changes  on  the  old  theme  of  heat  and  cold,  but  adds 
one  or  two  of  more  original  character. 

•  This  is  No.  14  in  the  Greek  text. 
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Three  years  I  have  been  tossed  in  storms  of  hopes  and  fears,  burnt  in 
love  and  drowned  in  tears,  like  ships  that  take  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 
("Love  Given  Over.") 

If  my  pain  should  bring  me  to  a  fever,  yet  a  fever  is  so  cool  compared 
to  the  heat  I  now  suffer  that  I  should  almost  expect  it  to  quench  my  fire. 
("The  Cure.") 

When  I  began  to  write  of  darts  and  wounds  and  flame,  it  was  only  for 
the  rime  or  the  conceit;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  feign  too  cunningly.  The 
play  has  become  true;  I  am  now  lame  from  counterfeiting  lameness;  I  am 
the  first  to  be  roasted  in  my  own  burning  bull.     ("  The  Dissembler.") 


b.    Logical-Metaphysical  Type 

This  type,  while  it  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  the  lyrics  of  the 
Petrarchans,  one  feels  was  developed  in  an  especially  characteristic 
way  by  Donne  and  his  followers ;  and  something  of  his  method  in 
developing  it — a  method  often  attributed  to  his  familiarity  with 
the  intellectual  processes  of  the  scholastics  7 — has  already  appeared 
in  the  examples  of  his  conceits  which  I  have  classified  primarily 
under  the  other  types.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  reasons  more 
ingeniously  than  his  predecessors,  but  that  he  often  brings  into  the 
theme  of  love  transcendental  considerations  which  seem  to  make 
the  art  of  love  a  part  of  both  science  and  philosophy.  Of  the 
following  examples,  the  first  three  or  four  seem  more  traditional, 
because  more  merely  playful,  in  character;  the  later  ones  are  more 
truly  Donnian,  because  of  the  effect  of  profound  intellectual 
seriousness. 

I  am  two  fools,  to  both  love  and  versify  my  love;  and  now  my  verse  is 
sung  by  those  whom  it  pleases,  and  revives  my  grief, — so  I  am  three  fools. 
("The  Triple  Fool.") 

Go,  I  bid  you.  If  the  word  did  not  kill  you,  then  bid  me  go,  and  slay 
me  thus;  if  it  did  kill  you,  let  my  word  slay  me  also,  as  your  murderer, — 
unless  I  am  already  too  dead  to  die.     ("  The  Expiration.") 

You  have  many  excuses  for  inconstancy:  we  are  not  the  same  persons  we 
were  yesterday ;  our  oaths  are  invalid  as  having  been  made  in  fear  of  Love ; 
we  have  slept  meantime,  and  sleep,  like  Death,  may  absolve  a  contract; 
having  resolved  to  be  false,  to  be  so  is  your  only  way  to  be  true. 
("Woman's  Constancy.") 

My  name  cut  on  the  glass  is  a  kind  of  skeleton  of  me;  and  where  the 


TSee  Courthope's  History  of  English  Poetry,  in,  106;  and,  for  particular 
examples,  Grierson's  commentary  in  his  edition  of  Donne's  Poetical  Works, 
Vol.  ii,  passim. 
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bones  are,  the  rest  of  the  body  will  return  at  the  resurrection.  Meantime, 
until  my  return,  reunite  my  scattered  body.  ("Valediction:  of  my  Name 
on  the  Window.") 

You  cannot  die,  for  to  die  is  to  leave  this  world,  and  when  you  go  from 
the  world  it  will  disappear;  or  what  remains  will  be  a  soulless  corpse. 
("A  Fever.") 

As  she  and  I  were  mutual  elements,  now  that  she  is  dead  my  body  is 
involved  in  hers,  and  its  elements  are  hypertrophied ;  my  passion,  sighs, 
tears,  etc.,  continue  to  grow  through  her.     ("  The  Dissolution.") 

What  you  gave  was  your  whole  heart;  hence  whatever  has  grown  there 
since  should  be  mine  too.  I  do  not  wish  all  at  once,  however,  for  since  my 
love  grows  daily  it  should  have  new  rewards  awaiting  it.  ("Lovers' 
Innniteness.") 

I  loved  you  at  first  as  an  invisible  angelic  spirit;  but  since  my  soul  has 
taken  on  flesh,  love,  which  is  its  child,  is  entitled  to  a  body  like  its  parent; 
and  it  is  your  body  it  assumes.     ("  Air  and  Angels.") 

Before  we  loved  we  were  asleep,  and  whatever  beauty  I  perceived  was  a 
dream  of  you.     ( "  The  Good-Morrow.") 

Whatever  dies  was  not  compounded  accurately  [i.  e.,  of  the  elements]; 
if,  then,  our  two  loves  are  perfectly  one,  dissolution  is  impossible.  ("The 
Good-Morrow." ) 

I  know  not  whether  I  prefer  a  six-petaled  or  a  four-petaled  primrose, — 
whether  my  true  love  should  be  less  or  more  than  woman.  On  the  whole 
let  it  be  the  right  number,  five.  Then,  if  half  of  ten  belongs  unto  each 
woman,  each  woman  may  take  half  of  us  men,  and  "  united  with  man  she 
will  be  half  of  a  perfect  life  " ;  or,  "  since  five  is  the  first  number  which 
includes  an  even  number  and  an  odd,  it  may  claim  to  be  the  perfect  number, 
and  she  to  be  the  whole  in  which  we  men  are  included."8  ("The  Prim- 
rose.") 

Carew  had  little  to  say  which  compares  with  these  flights  of  his 
master,  though  in  a  few  poems  he  imitates  Donne's  method  with 
cleverness  and  charm. 

While  we  are  parted  bodily,  our  spirits  will  meet  and  look  down  upon 
the  pain  our  bodies  suffer  as  they  burn  with  desire  in  separation.  ( "  To 
my  Mistress  in  Absence.") 

Why  does  Art  not  produce  a  poet  equal  to  Nature's  work  in  you,  to 
describe  your  worth  in  a  new  way  ?  *    Is  it  because  poetry  rifled  the  skies 


8  The  quoted  paraphrase  is  from  Grierson's  commentary,  p.  49.  He  notes, 
in  illustration  of  Donne's  serious  use  of  such  mystical  fooling,  a  passage 
from  the  Essays  in  Divinity:  "  From  Sarai's  name  He  took  a  letter  which 
expressed  the  number  ten,  and  reposed  one  which  made  but  five;  so  that 
she  contributed  that  five  which  man  wanted  before,  to  show  a  mutual 
indigence  and  support." 

•  Compare  Shakespeare's  Sonnet  106,  lines  13-14. 
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for  beauty  to  bestow  on  imaginative  creatures,  till  at  last  Nature  revealed 
one  greater  than  they  could  feign?  ...  Or  perhaps  all  other  beauties  are 
made  up  of  elements  that  stir  the  mortal  fires,  while  your  immortal  flame 
consumes  such  dross.     ("  A  Divine  Love.") 

Cowley  imitates,  even  more  obviously,  Donne's  conceits  of  this 
type,  but  almost  never  with  the  same  effect  of  seriousness.  I  put 
first,  among  these  examples,  the  clear  cases  of  direct  borrowing : 

I  loved  you  five  years  ago;  but  I  am  not  now  the  same  person;  indeed, 
my  present  body  is  the  son  of  that  one,  hence  to  love  the  same  mistress 
would  be  a  kind  of  incest.     ("  Inconstancy.") 

I  have  loved  some  twenty  years  within  a  twelvemonth;  hence,  though 
short-lived,  I  may  be  the  Methusaleh  of  love.  Not  that  love's  minutes  are 
short,  but  they  are  close  compacted,  and  so  lie  in  lesser  space.  ( "  Love 
and  Life.") 

I  thought  I  could  love  no  more  than  I  had,  but  the  score  is  running  up 
toward  millions  of  millions.  My  love  started  with  a  real  cause,  but  is 
increased  by  my  fancy  as  a  number  is  by  ciphers ;  it  moves  on  as  the  spheres 
do,  originally  set  in  motion  by  Jove.     ("The  Increase.") 

Some  philosopher,  hearing  that  my  soul  has  left  me,  will  prove  that  I 
cannot  be  alive,  not  knowing  the  mysteries  of  love  and  religion.  Her  body 
is  my  soul,  which  preserves  my  being,  and  separation  from  which  is  my 
only  death.     ( "  The  Soul." ) 

Whatever  parts  of  me  remain  will  retain  the  love  of  you;  if  a  grain  of 
my  dust  mingles  with  another's  substance,  it  will  leaven  it  with  love  of 
you ;  if  Nature  disperses  my  atoms  over  the  universe,  they  can  easily  know 
themselves  by  being  stamped  with  love  of  you.     ("  All  over  Love.") 

All  the  objects  of  my  senses  are  contracted  into  you,  as  beams  that  be- 
come more  powerful  by  passing  through  a  burning-glass;  all  things  in 
nature,  soft  or  sweet,  are  epitomized  in  you;  all  fair  species  are  but 
hieroglyphics  of  you;  nothing  is  remembered  by  me  except  as  it  in  some 
way  resembles  you.10     ("  The  Soul.") 

Love  depends  on  some  unlikeness ;  a  woman  cannot  love  the  image  in  her 
glass ;  he  whose  soul  tries  to  love  only  a  soul,  as  Platonists  would  have  us, 
loves  only  his  own  image.  Moreover,  souls  know  beauty  only  through  the 
body;  if  they  then  deprive  the  body  of  it,  it  is  ungrateful  theft."" 
("Platonic  Love") 

So  much  for  our  specimens.  The  upshot  of  such  an  outline  may 
seem  to  make  for  confusion  rather  than  clearness,  and  it  requires, 

10  Compare  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  98  and  113. 

"Compare  Sidney's  Sonnet  52,  and  Donne's  argument  in  "Air  and 
Angels,"  paraphrased  above.  Cowley's  poem  is  like  Sidney's,  in  its  play- 
fulness and  worldliness,  but  like  Donne's  in  its  attempt  to  interpret  phys- 
ical love  with  an  eye  on  platonic  idealism. 
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of  course,  to  be  corrected  by  the  reading  of  the  poems  themselves. 
But  some  things  it  may  enable  us  to  see  with  increased  distinctness. 
The  typical  conceit  of  the  seventeenth  century  lyrists  is  in  part  a 
natural  development  of  that  used  by  the  Petrarchan  lyrists  of  the 
Elizabethan  age ;  and  the  differences  between  the  earlier  poets  and 
those  of  the  "metaphysical"  group  have,  in  general,  been  exag- 
gerated by  criticism,  as  appears  from  the  extent  to  which  their 
conceits  may  be  made  to  fall  into  the  same  categories.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  was  an  interesting  element  of  "  metaphysical "  reason- 
ing in  the  lyrics  of  Sidney  and  Shakespeare,  and  on  the  other,  we 
constantly  find  Donne,  Carew,  and  Cowley  reiterating  the  conceits 
of  the  sonneteers.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  differences  are 
rather  more  interesting  than  the  resemblances,  and  that  the  special 
development  of  the  conceit  in  the  seventeenth  century  may  clearly 
be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  extraordinary  personality  of 
Donne.  He  helped  to  change  the  emphasis  from  the  imaginative 
to  the  metaphysical  type,  and  showed  how,  even  when  the  old  types 
were  used,  they  might  be  transformed  to  something  quite  different 
in  intellectual  tone.  In  the  spirit  of  the  new  era,  no  doubt,  there 
were  elements  which  assisted  his  influence.  The  intellectual  view 
of  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  increasing,  as  compared  with  what 
might  be  called  the  romantic-chivalric,  and  the  theme  of  love,  in 
particular,  was  now  less  a  matter  of  social  convention  and  more 
one  for  introspective  analysis.  Yet  none  of  Donne's  disciples 
really  represents  this  intellectuality  with  at  all  the  same  serious- 
ness as  himself.  For  him  the  metaphysical  conceit  was  much  more 
than  a  plaything :  it  was  an  appropriate  means  to  the  expression  of 
his  philosophy  of  love.  For  Carew  it  meant  little  except  unconven- 
tionality  in  the  achievement  of  lyric  beauty;  for  Cowley  it  meant 
a  key  to  endless  new-old  combinations  of  lyric  wit.  The  other 
names  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson,  among  the  successors  of  Donne 
in  metaphysical  poetry,  are  Suckling,  Waller,  Denham,  and  Cleve- 
land.12 It  would  be  instructive  to  make  some  examination  of  their 
work,  parallel  to  that  which  I  have  attempted  in  the  case  of  Carew 
and  Cowley;  but  none  of  them  can  be  viewed  as  a  lyric  poet  of 
much  interest,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Suckling,  and  there 
is  certainly  little  of  the  "  metaphysical "  in  him. 

"Also  John  Milton, — but,  as  Johnson  explains,  only  -with  reference  to 
his  early  poem  on  Hobson  the  carrier.  Johnson  entirely  omits  Carew,  whose 
work  he  apparently  did  not  know. 
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The  outlining  of  the  conceits,  in  the  manner  pursued  in  this 
paper,  of  course  gives  little  opportunity  to  judge  the  relative  poetic 
values  of  the  entire  compositions  in  which  they  are  found.  In  some 
cases  one  can  see  from  the  conceit  taken  by  itself  that  the  poem  is 
a  triviality,  and  in  others  that  it  is  probably  possessed  of  some 
seriousness  and  beauty.  But  much  depends  on  matters  which  the 
prose  paraphrase  fails  to  reveal.  Sincerity  or  intensity  of  feeling 
is  an  inference  of  a  most  hazardous  kind;  who  shall  say  how  far 
the  poet  has  been  able  to  communicate  what  he  experienced,  or 
whether  mere  want  of  expressive  power  may  lay  real  passion  open 
to  the  charge  of  counterfeiting?  Hence  biographic  conclusions 
drawn  from  lyrical  evidence  must  always  be  suspected.  Neverthe- 
less readers  always  distinguish  the  effect  of  directness  or  sincerity 
from  that  of  mere  imaginative  sport,  and  one  has  equal  difficulty 
in  doubting  that  Donne's  love-lyrics  were  truly  passionate  in  origin, 
and  in  believing  that  Carew's  and  Cowley's  could  have  been  so. 
The  ingenuity  of  his  conceits,  in  which,  as  Dr.  Johnson  put  it,  he 
pursued  "  his  thoughts  to  the  last  ramifications,"  in  no  way  affects 
Donne's  impressiveness,  for  a  reader  who  has  once  mastered  his 
method, — a  method  which  led  De  Quincey  to  describe  him  as  com- 
bining "what  no  other  man  has  ever  done  —  the  last  sublima- 
tion of  dialectical  subtlety  and  address  with  the  most  impassioned 
majesty."  13  On  the  other  hand,  as  lyrist  he  commonly  failed  at 
one  important  point  of  testing — that  of  unity.  A  conceit  which  in 
itself  would  be  admitted  to  be  brilliantly  representative  of  real 
emotional  experience  he  is  not  content  to  leave  to  determine  the 
whole  structure  of  his  poem;  he  insists  on  adding  others,  suggested 
by  the  first  but  in  no  way  properly  a  part  of  it.  In  several  cases 
my  paraphrases  have  exhibited  this  tendency,  showing  how  in  the 
same  poem  one  must  leap  from  one  conceit  to  another  14  (a  process 
often,  to  be  sure,  imposed  on  us  by  Shakespeare,  as  appeared  in 
the  former  paper) ;  but  in  general  it  is  not  represented  in  the 
outlines,  since  I  made  no  effort  to  include  all  the  conceits  in  any 
one  context.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  one  distinguish  by  the 
paraphrase  the  occasional  instances  of  attainment  of  perfect  unity, 
as  in  the  beautiful  "  Lecture  upon  the  Shadow,"  where  a  genuine 

13  Essay  on  Rhetoric;  Works,  Masson  edition,  x,  101. 

14  For  example,  in  "  A  Valediction :  of  Weeping,"  "  Love's  Growth,"  and 
"  The  Primrose." 
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and  veracious  symbolism  is  maintained  from  beginning  to  end. 
Still  finer  in  its  art,  though  less  profound,  is  the  astonishing 
"  Computation,"  where  one  marvels  at  Donne's  restraint  in  stop- 
ping his  hyperbolical  paradox  of  the  length  of  a  lover's  separation 
with  the  tenth  pregnant  line. 

In  this  matter  of  unity,  as  well  as  of  fidelity  to  lyric  movement 
and  melody,  Carew  doubtless  surpassed  his  master.  His  ideas,  of 
course,  were  few,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  richness  or  significance 
in  his  emotional  experience,  but  in  one  or  two  flawless  lyrics  he 
has  shown  how  the  "metaphysical"  method  could  be  combined 
with  that  of  song.  As  for  Cowley,  he  was  not  possessed  of  any 
great  portion  of  either  thought  or  melody,  but  must  be  admitted 
to  show  abundance  of  wit,  in  the  modern  as  well  as  the  seventeenth 
century  sense.  Making  no  pretence  of  viewing  the  lyric  form  as 
other  than  a  toy,  he  practiced  the  conceits  of  every  school  with  a 
merry  jugglery  of  fancy,  and  in  particular  showed  their  effective- 
ness for  the  spirit  which  we  sometimes  call,  for  want  of  an  accurate 
or  an  English  term,  that  of  vers  de  societe. 

The  fact  that  Cowley  found  certain  of  the  odes  of  Anacreon  in 
harmony  with  his  lyric  aims  suggests  a  final  query  respecting  the 
relation  of  the  "  metaphysical "  to  the  "  classical "  poetry  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  All  recent  accounts  of  the  period  distinguish 
the  two  schools,  often  naming  them  from  Donne  and  Jonson,  and 
viewing  the  latter  as  the  forerunner  of  the  poetry  of  the  next  age — 
that  of  common  sense.15  This  is  no  doubt  nearer  the  truth  than 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  awkward  linking  of  Ben  Jonson  with  Donne 
and  the  "  metaphysicals " ;  and  the  difference  of  method  between 
Cowley  and  Herrick  is  even  clearer  than  that  between  their  masters. 
In  other  words,  the  lyrics  of  the  "  classical "  school  are  marked  by 
more  of  realism  and  rationalism,  and  a  correspondingly  lesser  use 
of  extravagant  conceits,  than  those  of  either  the  Petrarchans  or 
the  Donnians.  Yet  there  are  some  things  to  give  us  pause.  For 
instance,  we  remember  that  the  best  known  of  Jonson's  lyrics, 
"  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,"  is  based  on  two  unmistakable 
conceits  (one  of  the  "logical,"  one  of  the  "myth"  type)  found 

"  See,  for  example,  the  admirable  chapters  on  the  lyric  in  Professor 
Barrett  Wendell's  book  on  The  Temper  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  But 
Mr.  Wendell  is  somewhat  bothered  by  the  fact  that  Carew  seems  to  belong 
to  both  schools. 
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in  the  letters  of  Philostratus.  Yet  it  no  doubt  seems  to  most 
readers  sufficiently  "classical"  in  effect — especially  as  the  source 
is  "  classical "  in  the  sense  that  it  is  Greek.  We  recall,  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  Cowley's  "  Anacreontics  " ;  and  with  the  sources  of 
those  one  may  associate  many  of  the  lyric  epigrams  of  the 
Anthology.  Late  Greek  poetry,  then,  was  by  no  means  lacking  in 
the  conceit,  and  it  is  probable  that  any  one  who  should  seek  for 
them  would  find  many  more  links  than  I  have  mentioned  between 
the  imagery  of  "  classical "  and  "  metaphysical "  poets. 

All  this,  however,  is  not  to  deny  that  the  poetry  of  Donne  made 
its  own  unique  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  lyrical 
conceit.  To  revert  to  my  definition  in  the  former  paper,  a  conceit 
involves  the  interruption  or  elaboration  of  the  normal  poetic  process 
by  a  special  intellectual  process ;  it  may  nevertheless  be  truly  lyrical, 
provided  the  poetic  process  after  all  remains  dominant,  or  may 
become  mere  epigram  or  vers  de  societe  when  the  poetic  feeling 
disappears  in  its  favor.  Donne,  of  all  poets  that  ever  lived,  perhaps 
most  strikingly  exemplifies  this  interpenetration  of  lyric  feeling 
and  intellectual  activity.  Those  who  followed  and  sought  to  imitate 
him  did  some  very  interesting  work  as  a  result  of  their  study  of 
his  art,  but  it  was  natural  that  they  should  only  imitate  (as  distin- 
guished from  reviving  or  reincarnating)  both  his  feeling  and  his 
intellect. 

Stanford  University. 


WILLIAM  ELDERTON:  ELIZABETHAN  ACTOR  AND 
BALLAD-WRITER* 

By  Hydek  E.  Rollins 

When  Ritson's  Bibliographic/,  Poetica  appeared,  readers  must 
have  been  struck  by  the  exaggerated  prominence  there  given  to 
William  Elderton  with  three  full  pages  of  text,  while  Bishop  Hall, 
Gabriel  Harvey,  and  Shakespeare  were  allotted  only  half  a  page 
and  Thomas  Middleton  was  dismissed  with  three  lines.  Most  of 
Ritson's  three  pages  was  made  up  of  entries  copied  from  the  Reg- 
isters of  the  Stationers'  Company,  the  importance  of  which  he 
was  among  the  first  to  recognize;  but  he  had  also  discovered  two 
or  three  allusions  to  Elderton  that  piqued  his  curiosity.  "  There 
is  no  collection  of  Elderton's  songs,"  Ritson  remarked. in  another 
work,1  "  of  which  no  more  than  one  or  two  are  known  to  be  pre- 
served." This  remark  mlakes  all  the  more  inexplicable  his  dis- 
proportionate treatment  of  Elderton,  unless  he  was  trying  to 
rescue  from  threatened  oblivion  a  writer  whom  he  thought  had 
once  been  an  important  literary  figure;  and  certainly  neither  his 
nor  any  other  of  the  brief,  inaccurate  sketches  of  Elderton's  life 
and  work  that  have  since  appeared  serves  to  show  his  importance 
or  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  enormous  popularity  which  all  agree 
was  Elderton's  and  which,  apparently,  all  take  on  hearsay. 

Since  Ritson's  death  many  additional  ballads  by  Elderton  have 
been  discovered;  the  indefatigable  Collier  noted  various  facts 
about  a  few  ballads  and  discussed  a  phase  or  two  of  Elderton's 
relations  with  the  Elizabethan  stage;  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  has  summarized  in  one  page  all  the  facts  heretofore 
known  about  Elderton.  But  from  a  fresh  examination  of  the 
entire  field  many  new  facts  now  come  to  light,  which,  here  first 

*  The  88  Elizabethan  ballads  of  the  Britwell  Court  Library  (often  re- 
ferred to  in  this  paper)  were  sold  on  December  16,  1919,  at  the  Christie 
Miller  Sale  to  Mr.  G.  D.  Smith,  of  New  York,  for  £6,400.  According  to 
the  London  newspapers  they  were  destined  for  the  Elizabethan  Club  at 
Yale. 

1  Ancient  Songs,  1820,  i,  xcviii. 
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given,  form  a  fairly  coherent  story  of  Elderton's  life  and  fully 
account  for  his  fame. 

What  is  apparently  the  first  record  of  the  ballad-writer  dates 
from  1552,  when,  as  Collier  discovered,  one  Elderton  took  part  in 
the  Christmas  festivities  held  at  the  Court  of  Edward  VI.  George 
Ferrers,  a  celebrated  actor  and  writer  for  the  stage,  acted  the  part 
of  the  Lord  of  Misrule.  A  John  Smyth  was  his  "  heir  apparent," 
and  Seame,  Parkins,  and  Elderton  were  his  second,  third,  and 
fourth  "sons."  The  four  sons  were  elaborately  dressed  in  long 
fools'  coats  of  crimson  taffeta  and  white  saracenet  garnished  with 
tinsel,  gold  or  yellow  satin,  the  costumes  costing  fifteen  pounds, 
five  shillings,  fourpence.2  At  this  time,  when  Elderton  may  have 
been  a  professional  actor,  he  appears  also  as  a  married  man  with 
a  son,  William,  born  in  January,  1548. 

The  parish  Register  of  St.  Peter's  upon  Cornhill,  London,  I 
have  noticed,  records  on  January  16,  1548,  the  "  Christning  of 
William  Elderton  sonne.  .  .  ."  The  entry  cannot  refer  to  Elder- 
ton's  own  birth,  for  his  first  ballad  was  licensed  in  1559,  and  even 
William  Elderton  can  hardly  have  produced  a  ballad  like  "  The 
Pangs  of  Love  "  at  the  age  of  twelve.  One  may  reasonably  believe 
that  it  records  the  baptism  of  William  Elderton,  son  of  William 
Elderton.  If  this  (be  accepted,  other  facts  of  interest  about  the 
ballad-monger  may  be  gleaned  from  the  parish  register:  namely, 
that  his  wife,  Grace  Clearton,  was  buried  on  November  9,  1553, 
and  his  servant,  Steven  Riche,  on  December  8,  almost  a  year  after 
Elderton's  appearance  at  the  Court  Revels.3  The  three  entries 
undoubtedly  refer  to  one  family,  and  as  no  other  use  of  the  name 
Elderton  occurs  in  this  register,  the  probability  that  our  ballad- 
monger  is  referred  to  is  greatly  strengthened.  Elderton  was  by 
no  means  a  common  name. 

In  the  absence  of  further  records,  what  Elderton  did  next,  or 
who  he  was,  is  a  mystery.4  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  con- 
tinued acting.     Nor  can  there  be  certainty  as  to  the  date  of  his 

*  Kempe's  Losely  MSS.,  pp.  47-48. 

3 "  Burying  of  Grace  Clearton  wif  to  Mr.  Eldertone  "  and  "  Burying  of 
Steuen  Riche,  Mr.  Eldertones  seruant,"  run  these  entries. 

* "  One  Elderton  "  and  "  one  Thomas  Elderton,  esquier,"  are  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  (ed.  Dasent,  iv,  393;  vi,  343)  during  1554 
and  1558. 
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first  ballad.  The  first  of  which  a  copy  remains,  "  The  Pangs  of 
Love  and  Lovers'  Fits/'  was  printed  by  Richard  Lant  on  March 
22,  1560.  Though  showily  adorned  with  classical  allusions  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  ballad-mongers  and  their  readers,  this  is  a 
creditable  production,  smoothly  flowing  in  verse  and  written  in  a 
measure  that  was  for  years  imitated.  Elderton's  reputation  was 
almost  made  by  his  first  effort.  Perhaps  he  awoke  one  morning  to 
find  himself  famous;  but,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  continue  to 
write  lyrics,  preferring  instead  to  begin,  or  to  take  part  in,  con- 
troversies with  his  fellow-writers,  or  to  put  current  events  into 
rhyme.5 

A  poetical  flyting  between  Thomas  Churchyard  and  Thomas 
Camell  that  had  amused  London  in  1552  was  temporarily  resur- 
rected in  1560,  when  seventeen  of  the  broadsides  were  collected, 
it  is  thought  by  Churchyard  himself,  and  published  as  The  Con- 
tention bettwyxte  Churchyeard  and  Camell.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  Elderton  published  "  A  Decree  betwene  Churchyarde 
and  Camell/'  a  broadside  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  lines, 
after  this  volume  appeared  than  that  he  entered  the  original  fly- 

■  A  unique  copy  of  "  The  Pangs,"  dated  March  22,  1559/60,  is  preserved 
in  Mr.  Christie  Miller's  library  at  BritweU  Court,  Buckinghamshire  (re- 
printed in  J.  P.  Collier's  Old  Ballads,  Percy  Society,  1840,  I,  25  ff.,  and  in 
H.  L.  Collmann's  Ballads  and  Broadsides,  1912,  No.  39).  It  was,  however, 
registered  for  publication  during  the  year  1558-59  (Arber's  Transcript  of 
the  Stationers'  Registers,  I,  96),  and  what  is  very  probably  a  copy  of  this 
first  edition  is  preserved  in  George  Bannatyne's  Scottish  MS.  (ed.  Murdoch, 
Hunterian  Club,  in,  612)".  This  MS.  copy,  not  before  ascribed  to  Elderton, 
has  an  additional  final  stanza  not  found  on  the  printed  broadside,  and  is 
signed  "  Finis  quod  ane  Inglisman." 

The  ballad  was  licensed  for  publication  again  on  December  14,  1624. 
Quotations,  imitations,  or  allusions  will  be  found  in  various  ballad  entries 
at  Stationers'  Hall  during  1561-62  and  1564-65  (Arber's  Transcript,  i,  181, 
270)  ;  in  the  Chide  and  Godlie  Ballatis  of  1567  (ed.  Mitchell,  Scottish  Text 
Society,  pp.  209  ff.,  213  ff.);  in  Lilly's  Collection  of  Seventy-Nine  Ancient 
Ballads,  pp.  30,  42;  in  the  interlude  of  The  Trial  of  Treasure  (Dodsley- 
Hazlitt's  Old  Plays,  in,  293)  ;  in  The  Enterlude  of  Horestes,  1567  (BrandPs 
Quellen,  pp.  513  ff.) ;  the  Rare  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune,  1582  (Dods- 
ley-Hazlitt's  Old  Plays,  vr,  198);  A  Handfull  of  Pleasant  Delights,  1584 
(ed.  Arber,  p.  25);  Rich's  Greene's  Netcs,  1593  (ed.  McKerrow,  p.  58); 
Laugh  and  Lie  Doicne,  1605  ( Collier's  Bibliographical  and  Critical  Account, 
i,  454);  Jonson's  Magnetic  Lady,  1632,  rv,  iii;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  n,  iv; 
Marston's  Antonio  and  Mellida,  1602  {WorJcs,  ed.  Bullen,  I,  61)  ;  Robert 
Armin's  Tico  Maids  of  Moreclacke,  1609,  sig.  C  3  6. 
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ting ; 6  and  his  belated  contribution  may  be  aimed  at  in  George 
Gascoigne's  caustic  remark,  "  The  contentions  passed  in  verse  long 
sithence  between  maister  Churchyard  and  Camell  were  (by  a 
blockheaded  reader)  costrued  to  be  a  quarell  betwene  two  neigh- 
bors." 7     The  broadside  concludes  with  the  plea : 

Take  me  to  the  best,  as  one  to  you  vnknowen 
Whose  worthy  wyts  I  do  comend  &  work  wt  you  be  one: 
Not  mindyng  so  assuredly  to  spende  and  waste  the  daye 
To  make  the  people  laugh  at  me,  &  here  I  make  astaye. 

This  modest  wish  was  soon  to  be  granted:  Elderton's  aspiration 
was  fully  realized,  and  not  only  during  his  lifetime  but  for  a  cen- 
tury after  his  death  he  and  his  "  ale-crammed  nose "  made  people 
roar  with  laughter.  Interest  in  the  Churchyard-Camell  contro- 
versy died  with  the  publication  of  the  volume ;  but  Elderton's  bal- 
lad-contribution started  him  on  the  way  toward  becoming  the 
leading  man  in  his  profession. 

In  the  course  of  his  "  Decree  "  Elderton  quotes  Cato  and  trans- 
lates the  passage, — fairly  good  evidence  that  he  knew  Latin, 
although  this  erudition  he  may  have  borrowed  from  Camell's  own 
broadsides.  But  however  this  smattering  of  Latin  was  secured, 
in  a  later  ballad  he  discusses  the  philosophy  of  Menander,  Chilo, 
Plutarch,  Periander,  Socrates,  and  Sophocles !  In  "  A  New  Merry 
News"  he  makes  a  further  display  of  Latin,  and  introduces  with 
some  assurance  of  manner  various  mythological  personages;  while 
in  "  The  Pangs  of  Love  "  there  is  a  direct  borrowing  from  Chau- 
cer's Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  several  apparent  borrowings  from 
the  Metamorphoses.  On  the  whole,  Elderton's  ballads  show  a  de- 
cided fund  of  information  and  a  sureness  of  language  indicative 
of  some  education. 

•  The  broadside  is  quoted  lavishly  in  Collier's  Bibliographical  Account,  I, 
135,  but  I  cannot  find  it.  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard,  to  whom  I  applied  for  help 
in  locating  the  sheet,  refers  me  to  E.  G.  Duff's  Handlist,  1501-1551,  where 
the  sheet  in  question  is  referred  to  only  on  the  strength  of  an  allusion  to 
it  in  Herbert- Ames's  Typographical  Antiquities,  in,  1312.  Clearly  Her- 
bert had  seen  a  copy,  and  there  is  no  reason  here  to  doubt  Collier.  As  it 
was  printed  by  Richard  Harvey,  whose  first  license  was  secured  in  1557- 
58,  and  as  it  does  not  appear  in  The  Contention  bettwyxte  Churchyeard 
and  Camell  (a  unique  copy,  licensed  on  September  20,  1560,  is  preserved 
at  Britwell  Court),  it  seems  improbable  that  this  was,  as  Collier  believed, 
"  Elderton's  first  appearance  in  print." 

''Posies,  1575,  in  Poems,  ed.  Hazlitt,  i,  69. 
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The  popularity  of  his  ballads  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  most  of  the  fragile  sheets  on  which  they  were 
printed.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  Elderton  canon! 
The  Stationers'  Registers  themselves  furnish  evidence  that  many 
of  his  ballads  were  not  licensed,  or  at  least  that  no  record  was 
made  of  the  licensing ;  and  other  works  of  his,  entered  in  the  Reg- 
isters, have  disappeared ;  so  that,  while  Elderton's  productivity  was 
undoubtedly  great,  a  comparatively  small  number  of  his  ballads  has 
been  preserved.  For  the  year  July,  1561,  to  July,  1562,  occurs 
this  typical  entry: 

h  shyngleton  Recevyd  of  heugh  shyngleton  for  Ms  lycense 
for  pryntinge  a  ballett  intituled  Eldertons 
Jestes  with  his  mery  Toyes *»i/d  • 

Here  Elderton's  name  occurs  in  the  Registers  for  the  first  time; 
but  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  later  pages  is  evidence  of 
his  personal  popularity.  As  a  usual  thing  the  Registers  do  not 
indicate  the  authors  of  ballads,  and  even  the  famous  writers  De- 
loney  and  Parker  are  seldom  (Deloney  indeed  is  only  once)  men- 
tioned in  the  entries  of  their  ballads. 

"  Elderton's  Jests  with  his  Merry  Toys  "  has  not  survived,  but  it 
had  been  printed  only  a  few  days  when  John  Aide  paid  fourpence 
for  a  license  to  print  "  An  Admonition  to  Elderton  to  Leave  the 
Toys  by  him  Begun."  9  To  this  ballad  Elderton  promptly  replied, 
doubtless  in  a  scurrilous  manner;  and  the  reply  was  unlicensed, 
for  in  the  list  of  fines  imposed  by  the  Company  during  the  year 
1561-62  there  is  a  notice  of  a  fine  of  five  shillings  paid  by  Thomas 
Colwell  for  having  printed  two  ballads,  "  The  Overthrow  to  the 
Dispraise  of  Hay  the  Gye  "  and  "  Elderton's  Answer  for  his  Merry 
Toys." 10  His  next  work  was  a  ballad,  now  lost,  called  "  The 
Parrot."  1X 

In  1562  also  appeared  Elderton's  "Gods  of  Love,"12  a  ballad 

8  Arber's  Transcript,  i,  179. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  180.  On  the  very  next  page  of  the  Register  this  "  Admonition  " 
was  re-entered  as  a  "  ballett." 

10  Ibid.,  x,  185. 

"In  1562-63  (Arber's  Transcript,  I,  199)  Edmund  Halley  paid  fourpence 
for  a  license  "for  pryntinge  of  a  ballett  intituled  Eldertons  parratt 
answered  &c." 

"See  Birch's  ballad,  in  Collmann's  Ballads,  No.  7;  it  was  registered  in 
1562-63,  and  during  the  same  year  '-'the  answere  to  the  iiijth  ballett  made 
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that  equalled  in  popularity  the  earlier  "  Pangs  of  Love."  Only 
four  lines  are  preserved,  and  those  four,  appropriately  enough,  in 
the  mouth  of  Benedick,  •who  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  sings: 

The  god  of  love 

That  sits  above, 

And  knows  me,  and  knows  me, 

How  pitiful  I  deserve. 

The  authorship  of  "The  Gods"  is  well  established,  however, 
thanks  to  an  extant  ballad  by  William  Birch  entitled  "  The  com- 
plaint of  a  sinner,  vexed  with  paine,  After  W[illiam]  E[lderton] 
moralized,"  where  the  opening  lines  are : 

The  God  of  loue,  that  sits  aboue, 

Doth  know  vs,  Doth  know  vs, 

How  sinf  ull  that  we  bee : 

Sent  his  word,  the  two  edge  sword 

To  shew  vs,  To  shew  vs, 

Our  sin  and  iniquitie. 

Parodies,  allusions,  and  imitations  without  number  can  be  ob- 
served. Elderton's  rivals  eagerly  took  advantage  of  his  success. 
When  the  ballad  had  been  in  the  streets  only  a  few  days,  the 
printer  Griffith  licensed  "the  answere  to  the  iiij1*  ballett  made  to 
the  godes  of  loue  " ;  another  printer  got  out  "  The  Joy  of  Virginity, 
to  the  Gods  of  Love  " ;  and  Alexander  Lacy  secured  a  license  for 
"The  Gods  of  Love"  (the  first  actual  mention  of  Elderton's  own 
ballad  in  the  Registers)  in  1567-68,  preparatory  to  reprinting  it. 
So  popular  was  the  ballad  that  George  Turbervile,  then  the  leading 
poet  in  London,  wrote  a  poem  in  open  imitation  of  it  for  his  own 
Epitaphs,  Epigrams,  Songs,  and  Sonnets.     Adaptations  of  "  The 

to  the  godes  of  loue  "  was  licensed.  "  The  complaynte  of  a  lover  beynge 
vexed  with  payne  &c,"  "  A  Dysparate  synner  sored  Wexed  with  payne," 
"  The  lamentation  of  a  synner,"  and  "  Ye  Lamentacon  of  a  sinner  oppressed 
with  payne  yet  hoping  by  Gods  mercy  pardon  to  obtayn,"  moralizations  en- 
tered for  publication  at  various  times,  were  all  connected  with  Elderton's 
ballad;  but  it  first  appears  by  name  in  1567-68,  when  Alexander  Lacy 
registered  a  ballad  called  "  the  gods  of  love  &c."  ( For  all  these  entries  see 
Arber's  Transcript,  i,  205,  271,  307,  355;  n,  377.) 

Quotations  and  allusions  occur  in  Much  Ado,  v,  ii;  Heywood's  Dramatic 
Works,  1874,  n,  32;  A  Handfull  of  Pleamnt  Delights,  ed.  Arber,  p.  36; 
Bacchus'  Bountie,  1593  (Harleian  Miscellany,  n,  293);  Turbervile's 
Epitaphs,  Epigrams,  etc.,  1567  (Collier's  reprint,  pp.  28 ff.)  ;  Thomas 
Howell's  "  A  Dreame  "  in  his  Devises  (Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  ed.,  pp.  80 ff. ). 
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Gods"  are  sung  in  Bacchus'  Bounty  (1593)  and  in  Thomas  Hey- 
wood's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange. 

Just  after  this  ballad  was  printed,  Thomas  Brice,  a  preacher 
who  did  not  fear  to  fight  the  Devil  with  his  own  weapons,  wrote 
a  ballad  "  Against  Filthy  Writing  and  Such  Like  Delighting,"  13 
openly  rebuking  a  ballad-writer,  who  had  formerly  been  his  friend, 
for  dilating  on  the  supremacy  in  human  life  of  Cupid  and  Venus. 

What  meane  the  rimes  that  run  thus  large  in  euery  shop  to  sell? 

With  wanton  sound  and  filthie  sense  .... 

Tel  me  is  Christ,  or  Cupide  Lord?  doth  God  or  Venus  reigne? 

he  asks.  As  Elderton  was  pre-eminently  the  versifier  of  love  and 
passion,  and  as  he  had  just  finished  glorifying  the  might  of  the 
Gods  of  Love,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  Brice's  attack  was 
levelled  at  him. 

I  wishe  you  well  I  doo  protest,  (as  God  will,  I  will  so) 

1  cannot  helpe,  as  frend  ye  wot,  nor  will  not  hurt  as  so. 

But  for  the  vile  corrupting  rimes,  which  you  confesse  to  wrighte 

My  soule  and  hart  abhorres  their  sence,  as  far  from  my  delight. 

And  those  that  vse  them  for  their  glee,  as  you  doo  vaunte  ye  will 

I  tell  you  plainly  what  I  think,  I  iudge  thee  to  bee  ill. 

This  boasting  late  in  part  hath  causd,  mee  now  to  say  my  minde 

Though  chalenges  of  yours  also,  in  euery  place  I  finde. 

Small  wonder  if  Elderton's  head  had  been  turned  by  success  and 
if  his  boasting  had  provoked  Brice's  resentment.  Later  writers, 
in  attacks  on  Elderton  that  came  with  increasing  frequency, 
united  in  accusing  him  of  vanity  and  boasting;  but  Brice's  puri- 
tanical tirade  may  in  some  degree  account  for  Elderton's  change 
from  amatory  lyrics  to  journalism. 

Up  to  1562  little  has  been  discovered  about  the  ballad-writer. 
More  facts  are  now  obtainable,  though  some  of  them  are  a  bit 
incongruous  with  ballad-writing.  In  his  Survey  of  London 
(1598)  14  John  Stowe,  describing  the  Guildhall,  wrote: 

Last  of  all  a  stately  porch  entering  the  great  hall  was  erected,  the  front 
thereof  towards  the  south  being  beautified  with  images  of  stone,  such  as 
is  shewed  by  these  verses  following,  made  some  30.  yeares  since,  by  William 
Elderton,  at  that  time  [1568]  an  Atturney  in  the  Sheriffes  courtes  there. 

"Registered  in  1561-62   (Arber's  Transcript,  i,  181);  reprinted  in  Col- 
lier's Old  Ballads,  p.  49,  and  Collmann's  Ballads  and  Broadsides,  p.  36. 
"P.  217. 
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Though  most  the  images  be  pulled  downe, 

And  none  be  thought  remaine  in  towne, 

I  am  sure  there  be  in  London  yet, 

Seuen  images  such  and  in  such  a  place, 

As  few  or  none  I  thinke  will  hit, 

Yet  euery  day  they  shew  their  face, 

And  thousands  see  them  euery  yeare, 

But  few  I  thinke  can  tell  me  where, 

Where  Iesu  Christ  aloft  doth  stand, 

Law  and  learning  on  either  hand, 

Discipline  in  the  Deuils  necke, 

And  hard  by  her  are  three  direct, 

There  Iustice,  Fortitude  &  Temperance  stand, 

Where  find  ye  the  like  in  all  this  land? 

Stowe  was  exceptionally  well  informed  on  London  and  its  people. 
It  is  impossible  that  he  was  unacquainted,  at  least  by  reputation, 
with  Elderton,  who  in  1598  had  been  dead  only  some  eight  years. 
If  he  had  meant  another  Elderton  than  the  far-famed  balladist, 
he  would  have  said  so  explicitly.  Furthermore,  if  Stowe  had  been 
in  error,  the  editors  of  the  Survey  (among  whom?  was  Elderton's 
friend  and  crony,  Antony  Munday)  would  after  Stowe's  death 
surely  have  changed  the  statement.  Fortunately,  however,  I  have 
found  in  a  jotting  in  the  diary  of  Henry  Machyn,  a  London  citi- 
zen, for  August,  1562,  additional  proof  that  Elderton  was  an 
attorney  in  the  Guildhall  court: 

The  vj  day  of  August  was  reynyd  [arraigned]  at  Yeld-Hall  vij,  vj  for 
qwynnyng  [counterfeiting] ;  iiij  was  cast  for  deth,  Thomas  Wylford, 
Thomas  Barow.  .  .  .  Maltby,  Phelipe  Furney  gold-smyth,  and  ij  fr[eelyl 
qwytt;  and  ther  satt  a-pone  them  my  lord  justice  Chamley,  ser  Recherd 
Sakefeld,  the  master  of  the  rolles,  [Sir  Martin]  Bowes,  ser  Wylliam  Garett, 
ser  William  Huett,  master  re[corder],  master  Surcott,  and  master  Chydley, 
and  master  Eldertun." 

If,  then,  Elderton  was  an  attorney  in  the  Sheriff's  Court  in 
1562,  when  Machyn  wrote,  and  about  1568,  as  Stowe  asserts,  his 
social  position  and  education  must  have  been  better  than  is  usually 
thought.  Perhaps  he  began  ballad- writing  only  for  diversion — 
and  lawyers  have   done  many   things   worse  than   composing   a 

15  Diary  of  Henry  Machyn,  Camden  Society,  1848,  p.  290.  In  The  Practise 
of  the  Sheriffs  Court  of  London,  1667,  pp.  3-5,  we  are  informed  that  there 
are  two  sheriffs  who  hold  court  at  the  Guildhall,  each  having  eight  attor- 
neys who  attend  the  court. 
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"  Pangs  of  Love "  !  At  any  rate  it  is  a  cnrious  coincidence  that 
from  1562  to  1569  only  one  ballad  from  his  pen  can  be  traced. 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  on  a  grotesque  subject  particularly  redolent  of 
ballad-mongerism ;  but  in  writing  it  Attorney  Elderton's  purpose 
may  actually  have  been  the  conscientious  purpose  of  warning  Eng- 
land to  repent.  The  broadside  was  entitled  "The  true  fourme 
and  shape  of  a  monsterous  Chyld,  Which  was  borne  in  Stony 
Stratforde,  in  North  Hamptonshire  The  yeare  of  our  Lord 
m.ccccc.lxt,"  ia  and  was  ornamented  with  two  woodcuts  showing 
the  "fore  and  backe"  parts  of  the  monstrosity.  It  is  really  a 
news-item,  not  a  true  ballad,  most  of  the  sheet  being  filled  with  a 
prose  description,  after  which  come  three  six-line  stanzas  of  verse 
to  enforce  the  moral  that  in  this  child  God  had  plainly  meant  to 
warn  sinful  persons  to  amendment  of  life. 

Except  for  this  one  lapse  from  virtue,  Elderton  may  have  been 
devoting  his  time  and  talents  entirely  to  the  law.  Perhaps  the 
call  of  the  ballad-press  was  too  strong  for  him,  or  perhaps  in  1568- 
69  he  became  involved  in  difficulties :  one  is  tempted  to  believe  so. 
A  certain  John  Travers,  in  his  will  dated  January  24,  1569,  wrote : 
"Whereas  I  bought  of  Mr.  Elderton  Esq.  and  Thomas  Bentdll, 
gent.,  a  messuage  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michaels  in  Cornhill  and  10 
tenements  in  Swanne  Alley.  .  .  " 1T  *  If  one  could  make  sure  that 
William  Elderton  (whose  home  was  apparently  in  Cornhill)  is 
here  referred  to,  one  could  have  reason  for  believing  that  Elderton 
had  been  a  man  of  some  property,  that  financial  troubles  came 
upon  him,  and  that  he  sold  his  property  and  returned  to  the  not 
unremunerative  profession  of  ballad-writing  to  recoup  his  for- 
tunes.    But  such  guessing  would  be  worse  than  useless. 

Whatever  the  cause,  in  1569  Elderton  began  to  pour  forth  bal- 
lads, and  his  name  frequently  appears  in  the  Eegisters  of  the 
Stationers'  Company.  In  December,  1568,  or  January,  1569,  he 
published  "  A  proper  new  Balad  in  praise  of  my  Ladie  Marques, 

"Unique  copy  at  Britwell  Court  (Collmann's  Ballads,  No.  43).  It  was 
apparently  the  "pycture  of  a  chylde"  which  Thomas  Colwell  licensed  in 
1565  (Arber'9  Transcript,  i,  264),  though  if  the  date  given  in  the  title  be 
correct,  the  child  was  not  born  until  January  25,  1565/66. 

11  Abstracts  of  Inquisitiones  Post  Mortem  for  the  City  of  London,  4-19 
Elizabeth,  ed.  S.  J.  Madge,  Pt.  n,  p.  149. 
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whose  Death  is  bewailed,"  18  honoring  his  special  patroness,  who 
has  been  variously  identified  as  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester, 
the  Marchioness  of  Southampton,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset. 
The  stoppage  of  this  court  patronage  miay  be  the  truest  explana- 
tion of  why  Elderton  resumed  balladry.  "  A  proper  newe  Ballad 
sheweing  that  philosophers  learnynges  are  full  of  good  warn- 
ynges," 19  published  at  the  same  time  as  the  "  Lady  Marques,"  is 
of  the  moralizing  type  that  formed  the  piece  de  resistance  of 
ballad-mongers'  repertories — a  type  weighted  with  quotations 
from  Plutarch,  Socrates,  and  Sophocles. 

The  winter  of  1569  brought  stirring  times  to  England.  Cath- 
olic nobles  were  secretly  arranging  for  a  marriage  between  Thomas 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk  (son  of  the  poet  Surrey),  and  Mary 
Stuart,  when  the  queen  discovered  the  plot,  sent  Norfolk  to  the 
Tower,  and  ordered  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumber- 
land to  come  to  London  to  explain  their  share  in  the  marriage 
arrangemlents.  They  decided  to  resist,  and  raising  an  army  of 
malcontents  marched  to  Durham,  where,  as  a  sign  of  defiance  to 
the  queen,  they  celebrated  mass  in  the  cathedral.  But  the  Kising 
in  the  North,  as  the  rebellion  was  called,  proved  abortive.  Lack- 
ing money  and  supplies,  the  army  soon  disbanded,  and  the  earls 
fled  to  Scotland.  Westmoreland  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Flan- 
ders; Northumberland  was  betrayed  to  England  and  subsequently 
beheaded.  A  number  of  traditional  ballads  on  the  Northern  Ee- 
bellion  show  the  interest  with  which  the  common  people  followed 
the  course  of  the  rebel  earls.20 

Elderton's  patriotism  was  rampant.  He  felt  called  upon  to 
celebrate  each  new  defeat  or  execution  of  the  rebels  with  a  ballad 
glorifying  the  queen  and  abusing  the  pope  and  English  Catholics. 
No  doubt  he  was  sincere,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  for  a 
large  number  of  people  his  ballads  supplied  the  place  now  filled  by 
newspapers.     When  he  wrote  for  Thomas  Purfoote, 

18 Unique  copy  in  the  Huth  Collection,  British  Museum  (Lilly's  Ballads, 
p.  14).  Registered  in  January,  1569  (Arber's  Transcript,  i,  384).  Cf. 
Hazlitt's  Handbook,  1867,  p.  178. 

"Unique  copy  in  the  Huth  Collection  (Lilly's  Ballads,  p.  138).  Regis- 
tered on  apparently  the  same  day  as  the  "Ladie  Marques."  Perhaps 
suggested  by  an  earlier  ballad,  1565,  on  "  Good  Counsel  and  Sayings  of  the 
Philosopher"  (Arber's  Transcript,  i,  269). 

20  Child's  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,  Nos.  175-177. 
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"  A  ballat  intituled  Northumberland  newes, 
Wherein  you  maye  see  what  Rebelles  do  vse,"  * 

he  was  supplying  information  not  otherwise  obtainable.  And  this 
is  his  strain : 

You  Northcountrie  nodies  whie  be  ye  so  bragge 
To  rise  and  raise  honor  to  Romish  renowne 
You  know  yt  at  Tiborne  there  standeth  a  Nagge 
For  suche  as  will  neuer  be  trew  to  the  crowne. 

Come  tomblinge  downe,  come  tomblinge  downe. 

That  will  not  yet  be  trewe  to  the  Crowne. 

In  exactly  similar  vein,  years  before,  had  Laurence  Minot  and 
John  Skelton  written  ballads  against  the  Scots.  For  Thomas  Col- 
well,  Elderton  wrote  an  '  extra '  called  "  Newes  from  Northumber- 
land," 22  which  was  registered,  and  presumably  published,  on  the 
same  day  as  Purfoote's  "  Northumberland  Newes."  Both  of  these 
ballads  were  composed  immediately  after  the  news  of  the  defeat 
of  the  rebels  had  reached  London.  And  when  in  January,  1570, 
"  did  suffer  at  Durham  to  the  number  of  three  score  and  six 
Constables  &  other,  among  whom,  an  alderman  of  ye  towne  named 
Struthar,  &  a  priest  called  Parson  Plomtree  were  ye  most  nota- 
ble," 23  Elderton  wrote 

"A  ballad  Intituled,  a  Newe  well  aday, 
As  playne  maister  Papist,  as  Donstable  waye. 
Well  a  daye,  well  a  daye,  well  a  daye  woe  is  mee 
Syr  Thomas  Plomtrie  is  hanged  on  a  tree."  ** 

His  ballad  "  Prepare  ye  to  the  Plowe,"  25  an  exhortation  to  England 

n  Unique  copy  at  Britwell  Court  (Collmann's  Ballads,  No.  41).  Regis- 
tered under  Elderton's  name  in  1569-79  (Arber's  Transcript,  i,  403). 
Elderton's  refrain  was  borrowed  by  W.  Kyrkham  in  a  ballad  called  "  Joy- 
full  Newes  for  true  Subiects  "   (Lilly's  Ballads,  p.  231). 

"Unique  copy  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  London  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries (Harleian  Miscellany,  1813,  x,  267;  R.  Jamieson's  Popular  Ballads 
and  Songs,  n,  210).  Registered  very  soon,  perhaps  on  the  very  day,  after 
the  "  Northumberland  News." 

"Stowe's  Annals,  1615,  p.  664. 

** Unique  copy  in  the  Huth  Collection  (Lilly's  Ballads,  p.  1).  Registered 
in  a  very  short  time  after  the  "  News  from  Northumberland  "  ( Arber's 
Transcript,  I,  406). 

19 Huth  Collection  (Lilly's  Ballads,  p.  174).  Registered  in  1570  (Arber's 
Transcript,  I,  410). 
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to  support  the  queen  loyally,  soon  followed.  Are  not  the  humble 
rhymes  of  this  ballad-monger  striking  proof  of  Elizabeth's  ability 
to  inspire  with  personal  devotion  even  her  lowliest  subjects? 

All  the  ballad-writers  in  London,  however,  rivaled  Elderton  in 
castigating  the  rebels.  During  the  year  1569-70  about  one  hun- 
dred ballads  were  registered  for  publication,  and  of  these  fully 
half  dealt  with  the  Eebellion  or,  as  a  corollary,  attacked  the  Pa- 
pists. In  the  next  year,  too,  most  of  the  ballads  were  chronicles 
of  Catholic  plots,  real  or  suspected.  One  of  the  most  sensational 
events  is  thus  tersely  described  by  Stowe :  26 

The  25.  of  May  [1571]  in  the  morning,  was  found  hanging  at  the  bishop 
of  Londons  palace  gate  in  Paules  church-yard,  a  Bull,  which  lately  had 
beene  sent  from  Rome  containing  diuerse  horrible  treasons  against  the 
Queenes  maiesty  for  the  which  one  Iohn  Felton  was  shortly  after  appre- 
hended, and  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  Bull  itself  deprived  the  queen  of  all  title  to  her  kingdom,  ab- 
solved her  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  threatened  with 
excommunication  any  person  who  obeyed  her  commands.27  Felton 
was  condemned  to  death  on  August  4.  Four  days,  later,  on  a 
gallows  erected  for  that  purpose  in  front  of  the  Bishop's  gate,  he 
was  hanged,  bowelled,  and  quartered. 

Stephen  Peele,  a  talented  balladist,  immediately  wrote 

"  A  Letter  to  Rome  to  declare  to  the  Pope 
John  Felton  his  freend  is  hang'd  in  a  rope." 

and  then  amused  himself  by  answering  this  with  a  ballad  called 

"  The  Pope  is  his  fury  doth  answer  returne 
To  a  letter  ye  which  to  Rome  is  late  come."  " 

Here  the  pope  is  represented  as  speaking  in  the  first  person,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  ravings  cried  out: 

And  I  wyll  curse  and  ban  them  all 

That  speake  against  my  powre, 
And  seekes  to  make  my  kyngdome  fall, 

My  curse  shall  them  deuowre : 


"Annals,  p.  666. 

27  Strype's  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  1725,  I,  610. 

28  For  these  ballads  see  Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  65,  and  Lilly's  Ballads, 
p.  33. 
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And  yf  that  here  I  might  you  see, 
For  wrytyng  lately  vnto  mee, 
Be  sure,  ye  should  rewarded  bee 

As  best  I  could  bethynke. 
And  as  for  Wylliam  Elderton 
That  lately  sent  me  worde  to  Rome, 
Be  sure  that  he  should  haue  lyke  dome 

To  bye  him  pen  and  ynke. 

Peele,  then,  furnishes  indisputable  proof  that  Elderton  wrote  at 
least  one  ballad  against  the  pope — without  doubt  he  wrote  many 
more — but  there  are  not  sufficient  grounds  to  identify  any  extant 
ballad  as  Elderton's  work. 

In  a  wholly  different  vein  is  "  A  newe  ballad  entytuled  Lenton 
stuff,  for  a  lyttell  munny  ye  maye  have  inowghe,"  registered  in 
January,  1569.29  But  this  ballad,  probably  suggested  by  the  heavy 
penalties  that  a  statute  of  Elizabeth  (1562-63)  had  established  for 
the  non-observance  of  Lent,  was  an  earlier  production  than  the 
registration  date  indicates. 

In  August,  1570,  Elderton  published  a  ballad  called  "Doctor 
Stories  Stumblinge  into  Englonde  "  that  caused  a  decided  sensation 
in  court  circles,  brought  his  name  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  led 
to  a  re-iteration  of  the  order  that  all  pamphlets,  ballads,  and  book3 
must  be  licensed  before  publication.  John  Story,  the  subject  of  the 
ballad,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  powerful  Catholics  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  and  Mary.  He  had  also 
been  the  first  Begins  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford,  but  his 
zeal  for  the  Catholic  Church  made  him  persona  non  grata  to 
Elizabeth.  In  1563,  by  the  connivance  of  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, he  escaped  from  the  prison  in  which  she  had  confined  him, 
and  fled  to  Flanders,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  Antwerp  Inquisition  and  where,  after  a  time,  he  was  com- 
missioned to  search  for  heretical  English  books  all  ships  that  came 
into  Flemish  ports.  This  commission  led  to  his  ruin.  The  Eng- 
lish government  planned  to  kidnap  him,  and  in  July,  1570,  sent 


"MS.  Ashmole  48  (ed.  Thomas  Wright,  Songs  and  Ballads,  Roxburghe 
Club,  pp.  12-22;  old  Shakespeare  Society  Publications,  xxxi,  105).  Cf. 
Rollins,  "  Concerning  Bodleian  MS.  Ashmole  48,"  Modem  Language  Notes, 
xxxiv,  341. 
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a  boat,  commanded  by  one  William  Parker,  to  Bergen  op  Zoom. 
While  Story  was  in  the  hold  searching  for  concealed  books,  the 
crew  clapped  down  the  hatches,  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  for 
England.  Story  was  landed  at  Yarmouth  on  August  11.  The 
genuine  fear  and  hatred  that  Protestants  in  England  felt  for  him, 
as  well  as  the  grim  irony  in  his  capture,  made  ballads  about  him 
acceptable  to  court  and  people  alike.  Many  such  ballads  were 
written.  The  Spanish  ambassador,  Antonio  de  Guaras,  wrote  to 
the  Spanish  government  that  "  many  burlesque  verses  have  been 
printed  about  the  kidnapping  of  Storey."  30  Some  of  these  were 
registered  at  Stationers'  Hall  and  are  still  preserved. 

Story  was  treated  with  summary  and  harsh  justice.  Indicted 
for  high  treason  on  May  26,  1571,  he  was  convicted,  condemned, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Spanish  government,  executed 
on  June  1  with  revolting  cruelty.  Elderton's  ballad,  though 
praised  as  to  its  purpose  by  the  Privy  Council,  came  under  their 
censure  because  it  attacked  nobles  and  princes  with  whom  the 
queen  was  diplomatically  on  friendly  terms,  and  they  sent  the 
following  order : 

To  or  lovinge  friendes  the  Mr  Wardens  and  Companye  of 
Printers  and  Stationers  of  London. 

After  or  hartye  comendacons  we  perceavg  of  late  a  certeene  Ballett  hath 
bin  sett  forthe  in  prynt  by  one  William  Elderton  intituled  Doctor  Stories 
Stumblmge  into  Englonde  ymprinted  in  fflete  Strete  by  Thomas  Colwell. 
And  albeit  the  substance  thereof  seemede  to  cause  therewith  a  certeene 
zeale  and  good  meaninge  towardes  the  ffutherance  of  trewe  Religion  and 
defaceinge  of  Papistrye;  yet  do  we  finde  that  some  partes  of  the  same  do 
particularlye  touche  by  name  certeyne  prsonages  of  honour  and  reputation 
tending  also  to  the  descreditt  of  some  prences  with  whom  the  Queene's 
Matie  standeth  presently  in  terms  of  amytie. 

And  therefore  we  have  thoughte  wele  not  onlye  to  give  yowe  knowledge 
thereof  and  to  require  and  chardge  yowe  in  her  Mtes  name  that  yowe  do 
forthwith  give  order  that  none  of  the  said  balletts  be  uttered  or  solde 
abroade  and  that  such  of  them  as  have  been  alredie  dispersed  may  be  called 
in  againe  with  as  moche  dylligence  as  may  be  but  also  do  will  and  com- 
mande  yowe  that  from  hence  forthe  yowe  suffer  neither  booke  ballett  nor 
any  other  matter  to  be  published  in  print  whatsoever  the  argument  thereof 
shalbe  until  the  same  be  first  seene  and  allowed  either  by  us  of  her  Mtes 
pryvie  cownsell  or  by  thee  Commissioners  for  cawses  ecclesyasticall  there 


J0  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Spanish,  n,  276. 
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at  London.     Whereunto  wee   earnestlye   requyer  yowe   to   have   speciall 
regarde  as  yowe  tender  her  Mtea  pleasure  and  will  answer  for  the  contrary. 
So  fare  yowe  well  from  Rycote  the  viij  of  September  1570. 

Yor  Lovinge  ffreindes 

R.  Leycester. 

E.  Clynton. 

F.  Knolleys. 
W.  CeciU." 

Thomas  Colwell  was  Elderton's  favorite  publisher:  that,  however, 
did  not  prevent  his  printing  "  Eldertons  ell  fortune,"  a  work  now 
unknown,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  ballad  in  which  a  rival  exulted 
over  Elderton's  reproof  by  the  Privy  Council.  It  is  gratifying 
to  read  that  for  printing  this  work  Colwell  was  fined  f ourpence ! 32 
No  other  ballad-writer  was  ever  victim  of  so  much  ridicule  from 
persons  of  every  class.  A  remarkable  ballad  (or  rather  libel)  writ- 
ten against  him  by  William  Fulwood  is  extant.  Fulwood,  a  mer- 
chant-tailor of  London,  himself  wrote  at  least  two  ballads 
("  The  Shape  of  ii  monsters  "  and  "  A  New  Ballad  against  Un- 
thrifts"33) ;  but  in  his  translation  of  Gratarolus's  Cast  el  of 
Memorie,  and  in  The  Enimie  of  Idlenesse  ("  a  perfect  platforme 
[showing]  how  to  indite  Epistles  and  Letters  of  all  sorts,"  which 
went  through  nine  editions  between  1568  and  1621),  he  aspired 
to  something  higher  than  his  native  vein  of  balladry.     In 

"A  Supplication  to  Eldertonne,  for  Leaches  vnlewdnesse: 
Desiring  him  to  pardone,  his  manifest  vnrudeness  "  ** 

he  shows  ability  for  knock-down-and-drag-out  humor  and  coarse 
satire.  The  cause  of  his  attack  is  not  clear,  as  there  is  no  copy  nor 
any  record  of  anything  that  Elderton  wrote.  It  appears  from 
Fulwood's  remarks,  however,  that  Leach,  a  London  hosier,  had 
written  an  insulting  ballad  on  Elderton,  that  the  latter  had  retali- 
ated with  a  ballad  ridiculing  Leach's  profession,  reproaching  Leach 

"Arber's  Transcript,  v,  lxxvi.  This  document  has  been  entirely  over- 
looked by  writers  on  Elderton's  life.  In  A  Short  Account  of  the  Worship- 
full  Company  of  Stationers,  London,  1903,  p.  46,  and  in  Arber's  Trans- 
script,  v,  Ivi,  C.  A.  Rivington  has  noticed  that  "Dr.  Story's  Ballad, 
Stumbling  into  England,  was  suppressed  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council " ! 

19  Arber's  Transcript,  I,  439. 

33  They  are  reprinted  in  A  Collection  of  79  Ancient  Ballads,  London,  1867. 

"Collmann's  Ballads  and  Broadsides,  p.  139;  Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  56. 
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"  with  breache  of  charitie  "  in  telling  openly  of  his  (Elderton's) 
vices,  and  declaring  that,  while  Leach  had  written  indecently,  he 
himself  had  replied  only  according  to  the  Scriptures  and  "  in 
sugared  sort/'  Fulwood  wished  to  keep  the  quarrel  alive,  and 
begins  by  addressing  "  Good  gentle  maister  Eldertonne  "  as  if  he 
intended  to  defend  him.  The  lines  that  follow  show  that  his  pur- 
pose was  far  different. 

He  implores  Elderton  to  leave  his  "  filthy  rymes  "  and  "  wicked 
toyes"  (a  phrase  perhaps  indicating  that  Fulwood  wrote  shortly 
after  Elderton's  " Toyes "  appeared35),  and  scoffs  at  him  for 
thinking  so  well  of  his  figure  and  for  ridiculing  Leach's  profession : 

For  he  may  likewise  cut  and  frame, 
a  case  for  your  riche  nose. 

To  make  a  hose  is  no  suche  shame, 
to  Leache  in  his  degree: 
As  is  your  nose  a  glorious  fame, 
vppon  your  face  to  see. 

This  is  the  first  gibe  at  Elderton's  nose,  a  feature  that  now  perhaps 
represents  his  chief  claim  to  fame!  Fulwood  applies  many  ugly 
epithets  to  Elderton,  but  his  most  serious  charge  is  that  the  ballad- 
writer  is  living  in  immoral  relations  with  his  "  vile  Jone  " : 

But  heere  I  must  ful  sore  lament, 
the  counsel  you  still  geue : 
To  your  vile  lone,  not  to  repent, 
but  beastly  still  to  liue. 

What  shal  our  lot  be  then  Oh  Lord  ? 
which  foster  suche  foule  swine: 


85  It  is  possible  that  Fulwood's  "  Supplication  "  was  the  "  Admonition  to 
Elderton  to  Leave  the  Toys  By  Him  Begun  "  that  was  twice  registered  in 
June,  1561  (the  month  can  be  told  approximately  by  the  position  of  these 
entries  on  the  page  of  the  Registers)  ;  for  the  "  Supplication"  ends, 

And  thus  subscribed, 

The  first  day  of  Iune : 

At  which  time  you  said, 

Beginneth  your  fume. 
Paul  Wolter  {William  Fullwood,  1907,  p.  10)  remarks  that  the  "Supplica- 
tion" "wir  in  die  Niihe  des  Jahres  1592  legen  miissen."  Elderton  was 
dead  in  1592,  and  furthermore  Fulwood's  ballad  was  printed  by  John  Aide, 
whose  last  printed  work  was  licensed  for  publication  on  November  26,  1582 
(Arber's  Transcript,  v,  lxxxi). 
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As  liue  a  life  to  bee  abhorde, 
yet  glory  and  ioye  therein? 

"  And  since  I  thus  courteously  entreat  you,  gentle  Master  Elder- 
ton,"  Fulwood  concludes,  "  please  forgive  Leach."  One  would  give 
much  for  a  glimpse  at  Elderton's  reply. 

His  next  extant  production  is  "  An  Epytaphe  vppon  the  Death 
of  the  Eight  Eeuerend  and  learned  Father  in  God.  I.  Iuell,  Doctor 
of  Diuinitie  and  Bishop  of  Sa[l]isburie.  Whom  God  called  to  his 
marcie  the  .22.  of  September.  1571,"  36— an  attempt  at  pure  elegiac 
poetry.  Jewell,  bishop  of  Salisbury  from  January  21,  1560,  to  his 
death,  was  widely  mourned.  Stowe  declares  him  to  have  been  "  a 
most  eloquent  and  diligent  preacher,  but  a  far  more  painefull  and 
studious  writer,  as  his  workes  remaining  beare  witnesse,  whereby 
his  fame  shall  neuer  die."  " 

An  elegy  of  a  different  kind  formed  his  next  effort.  Thomas 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  after  nearly  three  years  of  imprison- 
ment, was  beheaded  for  high  treason  on  June  2,  1572.  In  "A 
Balad  intituled  the  Dekaye  of  the  Duke," 38  Elderton  admits  that, 

To  tell  the  hole  treatise,  the  tale  were  to  longe, 
Against  the  good  ladie,  our  Queene,  that  now  raignes, 
How  many  devises  to  do  her  grace  wronge, 
By  pope  holie  practise  were  pact  in  his  braines, 

though  personally  he  had  some  sympathy  for  the  Duke  and  took 
pains  to  tell  that  only  pernicious  Catholic  influence  was  responsible 
for  his  decay. 

As  the  Stationers'  Registers  for  the  period  from  July,  1571,  to 
July,  1576,  are  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  Elderton's  ballads 
during  this  interval;  but  much  of  the  time  he  was  devoting  to  the 

"Britwell  Court  Library  (Collmann's  Ballads,  No.  42;  Collier's  Book  of 
Roxburghe  Ballads,  p.  139;  Select  Poetry  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  Parker 
Society,  n,  512).  Another  ballad  on  Jewell,  written  by  Nicholas  Bourman 
and  printed  under  a  title  similar  to  Elderton's,  can  be  seen  in  Collmann's 
Ballads,  p.  32.  The  date  September  22  for  the  Bishop's  death  is  given  by 
Elderton,  Bourman,  and  Stowe  (Annals,  p.  669)  ;  but  Wood  {Athen.  Oxon., 
ed.  Bliss,  i,  395)  and  John  Ayre  (Jewell's  Works,  1845,  n,  512)  give  the 
date  September  23. 

M  Annals,  p.  669. 

"Unique  copy  in  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (Harleian  Miscellany, 
x,270). 
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stage.  Perhaps  he  had  never  entirely  given  up  acting.  The  kind 
of  hack-work  he  turned  out  was  produced  also  by  many  actors  and 
playwrights.  Antony  Munday,  Thomas  Preston,  and  Kichard 
Mulcaster,  too,  loved  to  "  ballett,"  as  well  as  Churchyard  and  Dick 
Tarlton.  The  pitiful  squibs  in  which  Turbervile  and  Gascoigne, 
Greene  and  Peele,  Kashe  and  Harvey,  often  indulged  were  no 
better  than  the  work  of  the  professional  ballad-mongers. 

During  the  year  1572-73  Elderton  was  in  charge  of  the  Boy 
Actors  of  Eton  College,  a  post  of  considerable  importance  that 
testified  to  his  histrionic  ability.  With  this  company  he  gave  at 
least  one  performance  before  the  queen.  Prom  the  "  Declared 
Accounts  of  the  Audit  Office  "  it  appears  that  this  performance 
was  given  at  Hampton  Court  on  January  7,  1573.39  "  Cloth  for 
Ruffs  apornes  Neckerchers  &  Rayles  for  Eldertons  playe"  cost 
eleven  shillings  and  sixpence,  the  making  up  of  this  material  cost 
one  shilling,40  and  two  dozen  gloves  were  furnished  at  an  expense 
of  two  and  eight.41 

The  Eton  children  do  not  seem  to  have  given  further  perform- 
ances; and  a  year  later  Elderton  had  become  master  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Westminster  School.42  Among  the  "  Playes  showen  at 
whytehall "  in  1574  was  "  Truth,  ffaythfulnesse,  &  Mercye,  playde 
by  the  Children  of  Westminster  for  Elderton  vpon  New  yeares  daye 
at  night  there.43  The  play  was  "  all  fytted  and  ffurnyshed  with 
the  store  of  thoffice  " 44  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 10  Elderton  received  from  the  queen  the  customary  reward  of 
six  pounds,  thirteen  and  four.45  From  1564  to  1574  the  Children 
of  Westminster  had  frequently  played  at  court,  but  after  this  per- 
formance in  1574  nothing  further  is  heard  of  them  until  1606.48 

39  Wallace's  Evolution  of  the  English  Drama,  p.  214. 

40  Cunningham's  Revels,  p.  42;  Feuillerat's  Documents,  p.  180;  Modern 
Language  Review,  II,  5. 

41  Feuillerat's  Documents,  p.  174. 

42  His  name,  however,  does  not  appear  in  the  publications  of  Westminster, 
such  as  the  List  of  Queen's  Scholars  and  Masters  of  Westminster  School, 
1852. 

43  Cunningham's  Revels,  p.  51;  Feuillerat's  Documents,  p.  193. 

44  Feuillerat,  p.  193. 

44  Wallace's  Evolution,  p.  215;  Dasent's  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council, 
viii,  178. 

44  Murray's  English  Dramatic  Companies,  i,  349  f. 
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English  romantic  critics  from  Coleridge  down.  He  rightly  insists  on 
the  necessity  for  approaching  the  play  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
intelligent  Elizabethan.  Whether  we  agree  with  all  the  author  says 
or  not — and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  does  justice  to  the  philo- 
sophical elements  of  Elizabethan  thought — the  fundamental  thesis  of 
the  monograph  is  one  that  cannot  too  often  be  insisted  upon. 
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Sex.  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  lxxxv,  1175- 
1180. 
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Tilley,  M.  P.  Notes  on  "  Twelfth  Night."  Archiv  f iir  das  Studium 
der  neueren  Sprachen  und  Literaturen.  34,  N.  S.,  133-138. 

Tolman,  Albert  H.  Shakespeare  Studies,  part  III.  Modern  Lan- 
guage Notes,  xxxiv,  7-16. 

Tiirck,  Hermann.  Faust,  Hamlet-Christus.  Berlin,  W.  Born- 
graber,  1918. 
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Wolff,  Max  J.    Zur  geschichte  des  stoffes  von  "Much  Ado  about 
Nothing"    Englische  Studien,  48,  342-348. 

III.     Spenser 
Coulter,  Cornelia  C.    Two  of  E.  K.'s  Classical  Allusions.    Modern 

Language  Notes,  xxxv,  55-56. 
Gilbert,  Allan  H.    Spenser's  Imitations  from  Ariosto:  Supplemen- 
tary.    Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association, 
xxvn,  N.  S.,  225-232. 
Gough,  A.  B.    (ed.).    The  Faerie  Queene,  Boole  V.  pp.  li,  328. 
Oxford  University  Press,  1918. 
As  the  editor  well  remarks,  "the  six  books  of  The  Faerie  Queene 
form  sufficiently  distinct  narratives  to  be  studied  separately,"  and  he 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Spenser  for  giving  us 
a  more  completely  edited  text  for  one  of  the  most  significant  parts 
of  the  great  poem  than  we  have  had  heretofore.    It  is  a  sign  of  healthy 
interest  in  Spenser  that  attention  is  being  more  and  more  directed 
away  from  Books  I  and  II,  which  have  been  frequently  edited,  and 
towards  parts  of  the  poem  that  have  been  singularly  neglected.     Mr. 
Gough's  edition  of  Book  V  was  prepared  during  the  Great  War,  and 
he  finds  special  reason  for  interest  in  the  fact  that  England  was  once 
more  the  champion  of  oppressed  Beige  against  a  monster  more  ruthless 
than  Philip  of  Spain.    He  might  have  added  that  the  Irish  problem, 
with  which  Spenser  was  much  concerned  in  the  book,  is  yet  unsettled. 
The  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Gough's  work  we  find  in  his  notes, 
which  are  very  full  and  yet  stress,  as  they  should,  matters  apart  from 
mere  explanation  of  syntax  and  vocabulary.     Indeed,  one  must  read 
carefully  the  notes,  especially  the  introductions  to  the  separate  cantos, 
if  one  is  to  grasp  the  real  significance  of  Spenser's  poem.    Mr.  Gough's 
introduction  is  not  distinguished.     It  is  often  confused;  it  does  not 
even  give  a  clear  introductory  account  of  the  book  which  he  is  editing. 
Less  space  devoted  to  a  survey  of  Spenser's  poetry,  a  survey  which  is 
by  no  means  complete  and  which  is  treated  without  clear  perception  of 
method,  would  have  permitted  an  orderly  introduction  to  Book  V, 
treated,  as  he  promises,  as  a  unit  complete  in  itself,  and  would  have 
made  the  reading  of  the  text  easier  for  the  beginner. 

But  this  fault  is  well  atoned  for  by  the  excellent  analysis  of  the 
twelve  cantos  of  the  book.  Mr.  Gough  adds  few  new  points  in  inter- 
pretation, but  he  brings  together  from  various  sources  what  is  needed. 
His  most  important  suggestion  is  the  possibility  of  identifying  Dolon 
(Canto  vr)  with  Philip.  His  book  deserves  praise  for  its  clear  recog- 
nition of  what  he  justly  calls  Spenser's  "  innate  sympathy  with  the 
medieval  mind  "  while  not  neglecting  the  skill  with  which  the  poet 
wove  into  the  form  of  allegorical  romance  an  extraordinary  number 
of  events  that  were  so  recent  as  to  have  almost  the  contemporaneous- 
ness that  nowadays  we  find  in  our  newspapers. 
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Greenlaw,  Edwin.  Review  of  H.  E.  Cory's  Edmund  Spenser.  A 
Critical  Study.     Modern  Language  Notes,  xxxv,  165-177. 

Jones,  H.  S.  V.  Spenser's  Defense  of  Lord  Grey.  pp.  75.  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Studies. 

A  very  valuable  addition  to  our  materials  for  appraising  the  politi- 
cal idealism  in  Elizabethan  literature.  Professor  Jones  connects 
Spenser's  defense  of  Grey  with  his  fundamental  philosophy  of  justice 
and  sovereignty,  drawing  this,  however,  from  influences  not  classical 
but  contemporary.  English  and  French  ideas  of  nationalism  and 
tolerance,  set  forth,  in  France,  in  the  works  of  Bodin  and  les  politiques, 
are  connected  with  Spenser's  Irish  tract  and  his  legend  of  justice, 
Bodin,  rather  than  Machiavelli,  being  the  chief  influence. 

Mustard,  W.  P.    E.  K.'s  Classical  Allusions.     Modern  Language 

Notes,  xxxrv,  193-203. 
Osgood,  Charles  G.     The  "Doleful  Lay  of  Clorinda"     Modern 

Language  Notes,  xxxv,  90-96. 
Powell,  C.  L.    The  Castle  of  the  Body.    Studies  in  Philology,  xvi, 

197-205. 
Eenwiek,  W.  L.     The  December  "  Embleme  "  of  "  The  Shepheards 

Calender."     The  Modern  Language  Review,  xrv,  415-416. 
Reschke,    Hedwig.     Die   Spenserstanze   im   19   Jh.     Heidelberg, 

Winter,  1918.     (Anglistische  Forschungen,  54.) 
Whitman,  Charles  Huntington.    A  Subject-Index  to  the  Poems  of 

Edmund  Spenser,    pp.  xi,  261.    New  Haven,  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press,  1919. 

A  volume  for  which  all  students  of  Spenser  will  be  grateful.  It  is 
of  convenient  size  and  is  light  and  pleasant  to  hold,  so  that  even  the 
casual  reader  of  Spenser  may  be  tempted  to  trace  the  complete  story 
of  some  of  the  persons  of  the  poem  by  its  aid.  Having  looked  into  it, 
he  may  find  many  things  of  interest:  the  range  of  Spenser's  classical 
allusions;  the  number  of  his  nautical  terms;  his  birds  and  trees  and 
flowers ;  the  "  folk-ways "  in  his  poems,  such  as  the  marriage  and 
betrothal  rites,  the  list  of  sports  and  pastimes,  and  the  like.  The  book 
supplements  Professor  Osgood's  splendid  Concordance,  the  two  books 
laying  a  foundation  for  the  Spenser  dictionary  that  we  hope  to  have 
some  day. 

Though  not  so  interesting,  in  a  way,  as  the  topics  under  which  Mr. 
Whitman  lists  the  various  aspects  of  Spenser's  learning,  the  index  of 
proper  names,  with  the  complete  records  of  events  in  which  his  char- 
acters mingled,  will  prove  the  most  useful  feature  of  the  book  to  the 
student.  Spenser's  dramatis  personae  form  a  very  long  list;  his 
disjointed  plot  construction  renders  the  stories,  even  of  the  chief 
persons,  often  difficult  to  follow.     Such  a  summary  of  the  story  of 
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each  actor,  with  the  references  to  the  parts  of  the  poem  where  each 
appears,  will  be  of  great  service.  Mr.  Whitman  by  no  means  carries 
out  as  fully  as  we  would  wish  the  identifications  that  have  been 
proposed.  He  identifies  Artegal  with  Grey,  but  fails  to  explain  the 
identification  of  Britomart  with  England,  perhaps  with  Elizabeth.  The 
fox  he  says  is  Burghley,  but  while  he  identifies  Trompart  with  Simier 
he  says  nothing  about  the  personification  of  Simier,  perhaps  of  his 
master  Alencon,  in  the  ape  of  Mother  Hubberds  Tale.  He  has  not 
observed  Mr.  A.  B.  (rough's  plausible  identification  of  Dolon  with 
Philip  of  Spain,  nor  taken  into  account,  apparently,  Miss  Winstanley's 
treatment  of  the  political  allegory  of  Book  I.  It  is  quite  true  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  identifying  Spenser's  char- 
acters, and  that  it  would  be  unwise  if  not  impossible  to  put  into  a 
book  of  this  type  all  that  has  been  attempted.  But  some  of  the  old 
identifications  have  little  beyond  their  age  to  recommend  them,  and 
most  of  these  Mr.  Wlhitman  has  set  down  as  if  true.  For  example,  the 
extent  to  which  Arthur  stands  for  Leicester  may  be  questioned,  while 
the  identifications  of  Amoret  with  Elizabeth  Throgmorton  and  of 
Meliboe  with  Walsingham  are  examples  of  conventional  ascriptions  of 
very  doubtful  validity. 

But  it  is  surely  ungracious,  where  much  is  given,  to  complain  for 
want  of  more.  One  may  dip  into  Mr.  Whitman's  book  at  almost  any 
point  and  find  in  it  material  for  the  study  of  the  mind  of  a  great 
poet.  A  single  example  must  suffice:  the  entries  s.v.  "Poetry"  on 
page  189,  with  the  cross-references  to  "  Fine  Art,"  "  Music,"  "  Ballads," 
and  the  like.  Here  is  the  material  by  means  of  which  even  a  beginner 
might  write  his  own  chapter  on  Spenser's  theory  of  his  art,  to  be 
compared  with  Sidney's  theory  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  with 
Shelley's  for  a  later  time. 
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from  the  death  of  Shakespeare  to  the  Restoration.    New 
York,  Macmillan,  1919. 
Nash,  Thomas.    The  Unfortunate  Traveller,  or,  The  Life  of  Jacke 

Wilton.    Oxford,  Blackwell,  1919. 
Numeratzky,  Willy.    Michael   Draytons  Belezenheit   und   litera- 

rische  Kritik.    Diss.  Berlin,  1915. 
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the  North   Carolina  Historical   Commission,  Bulletin  no. 
25). 
Andrews,  Charles  M.    Raleigh's  Place  in  American  Coloniza- 
tion, 55-76. 
Greenlaw,  Edwin.     Ralegh  and  British  Imperialism,  30-41. 
Hersey,  Frank  Wilson  Chaney.     Sir  Walter  Ralegh  as  a  Man 

of  Letters,  42-54. 
Wauchope,  George  Armstrong.    Social  and  Political  Ideals  of 
the  English-Speaking  Peoples,  124-146. 
Eea,   John   D.    (ed.)     Volpone.     pp.    li,    249.     Yale   University 
Press,  1919. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  important  series  of  studies  in  Jonson 
produced  in  recent  years  under  the  direction  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment of  Yale.  Dr.  Rea  finds  the  source  of  the  play  not  in  Petronius 
and  Lucian  but  in  Erasmus.  The  Praise  of  Folly  is  the  chief  source, 
supplying  the  central  idea  of  Folly,  with  cap  and  bells,  and  the 
procession  of  fools;  the  personification  of  folly  in  the  form  of  animals; 
the  idea  that  most  folly  derives  from  greed;  and,  in  the  notes,  some 
of  which  were  by  Erasmus  himself,  reference  to  classical  sources  which 
Mr.  Rea  thinks  Jonson  followed  up,  such  as  the  fifth  satire  of  the 
second  book  of  Horace.  Other  works  by  Erasmus  influenced  Jonson, 
isuch  as  the  Epistola  Apologetica.  Thus  the  play  is  a  mosaic,  or 
patchwork,  rather  than  a  product  of  the  imagination  or  the  observa- 
tion of  life  by  the  dramatist.  An  apparent  exception  is  found  in  the 
character  of  Sir  Politick  and  Lady  Would-be.  Dr.  Rea  points  out  that 
Sir  Pol  really  belongs  to  the  group  of  birds  and  is  thus  related  in  a 
way  to  the  Erasmian  source.  He  also  identifies  him  with  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  then  representing  England  in  Venice,  and  gives  many  illus- 
trations from  Wotton's  writings  and  from  the  description  of  Wotton 
by  contemporaries,  as  a  basis  for  his  belief. 

Eosler,  Margarete.  Veraltete  Worter  in  der  "  Grammatica  Angli- 
cana  "  von  159b.    Englische  Studien,  53,  168-195. 

Eollins,  Hyder  E.  Concerning  Bodleian  MS.  Ashmole  48.  Modern 
Language  Notes,  xxxiv,  340-351. 

Eollins,  Hyder  E.  The  Black-Letter  Broadside  Ballad.  Publica- 
tions of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  xxvn,  N.  S., 
258-339. 

Eollins,  Hyder  E.  The  Date,  Authors,  and  Contents  of  "  A  Hand- 
full  of  Pleasant  Delights."  The  Journal  of  English  and 
Germanic  Philology,  xviii,  43-59. 

Schoell,  Frank  L.  G.  Chapman's  "  Commonplace  Book."  Modern 
Philology,  xvn,  199-218. 
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Schultz,  John  Richie.  Alexander  Barclay  and  the  Later  Eclogue 
Writers.    Modern  Language  Notes,  xxxv,  52-54. 

Schwartz,  Herbert  F.  John  Fletcher  and  the  "  Gesta  Romano- 
rum."   Modern  Language  Notes,  xxxrv,  146-149. 

Scoggin,  G.  C.  Longaevus  Error  Typographicus.  Modern  Lan- 
guage Notes,  xxxiv,  249-250. 

Simpson,  Percy  (ed.).  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  In  His  Humor. 
pp.  lxiv,  175,  1919.     Oxford  University  Press. 

A  valuable  addition,  to  available  materials  for  the  study  of  Jonson. 
The  editor's  introduction  contains  an  interesting  comparison  of  the 
1601  Quarto  with  the  Folio  edition,  showing  Jonson's  method  of 
revision  and  the  development  of  his  style.  The  Folio  was  printed  from 
a  copy  of  the  Quarto,  with  manuscript  corrections.  The  changes  are 
more  frequent  in  the  verse  than  in  the  prose  passages;  they  show  more 
careful  study  of  the  style  appropriate  to  comedy  as  distinguished  from 
tragic  style;  the  style  is  more  compact  and  weighty,  and  there  are 
great  improvements  in  dramatic  technique.  Mr.  Simpson  disagrees 
with  Nicholson  and  Castelain  on  the  date  of  the  revision,  placing  it  at 
1612  instead  of  1606.  In  an  extended  account  of  the  nature  and 
•sources  of  the  theory  of  humours,  the  editor  disagrees  with  Professor 
Baskervill's  thesis  of  Jonson's  debt  to  Fenton  and  others,  and  inclines 
toward  the  sources  of  Italian  criticism  cited,  among  others,  by  Spin- 
gam.  This  Italian  influence,  however,  was  not  due,  Mr.  Simpson 
thinks,  to  any  direct  debt;  their  critical  ideas  were  in  the  air,  and 
Jonson's  conception  of  the  humours  he  approached  along  the  beaten 
track  of  Kenaissance  criticism.  There  were  no  English  theories  to 
guide  him ;  "  humour "  was  a  mere  catch  word  for  extravagance  or 
eccentricity.  Mr.  Simpson  cites  a  considerable  group  of  humour  books 
contemporary  with  Jonson's  play;  Jonson  merely  makes  a  contribution 
to  a  popular  type.  But  his  contribution  has  distinguishing  features, 
because  it  embodies  a  literary  theory,  based  on  Sidneys  conception  of 
comedy  and  reinforced  by  his  own  study  of  the  classics,  that  comedy 
should  concentrate  on  character-types  given  reality  by  the  setting  in 
which  they  are  placed.  Every  Man  In  His  Humour  is  an  experiment; 
in  Every  Man  Out  Of  His  Humour  the  method  becomes  fixed. 

Smith,  G.  C.  Moore.  Charles  Fitzgeffrey,  Poet  and  Divine.  The 
Modern  Language  Review,  xrv,  254-270. 

Smith,  G.  Gregory.    Ben  Jonson.    Macmillan,  1919. 

Smith,  Logan  Pearsall  (ed.).  Donne's  Sermons:  Selected  Pas- 
sages, with  an  Essay,  pp.  lii,  264,  1919.  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press. 

This  volume  is  of  great  interest  because  it  puts  within  easy  reach 
of  the  student  of  English  literature  a  body  of  material  either  almost 
inaccessible  heretofore  or  so  forbidding  as  to  be  left  unnoticed.     In 
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one  of  his  notes  the  editor  tells  U3  that  he  was  led  by  a  chance  quota- 
tion to  look  into  two  folio  volumes  of  Donne's  sermons  that  had  long 
been  on  his  shelves.  It  was  a  fortunate  quotation,  for  which  many 
others  besides  the  editor  will  have  reason  to  feel  grateful. 

In  his  introduction,  besides  biographical  data  and  the  classification 
of  Donne's  themes,  the  editor  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
sermons  and  their  value  to  the  modern  student.  Donne's  poetry  has 
been  in  recent  years  the  source  of  interest  to  an  increasing  number  of 
people;  his  prose  has  passed  unnoticed;  we  have  been  content  with 
learning  that  he  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  preacher  in  his  own  day 
iand  have  depended,  for  our  knowledge  of  his  sermons,  upon  Walton's 
description  of  them.  The  modern  student  thinks  of  Donne  and  of  the 
other  great  divines  of  his  day  "  almost  as  if  they  belonged  to  some 
remote  geological  era  of  human  thought."  That  there  is  reason  for 
this  opinion  the  editor  freely  confesses;  Donne  is  even  more  medieval 
than  other  divines,  Jeremy  Taylor  for  example.  Yet  there  are  in  the 
midst  of  these  weary  stretches  "  passages  of  poignant  expression  and 
lyrical  or  sombre  beauty  clothed  in  the  noblest  language  .  .  .  some 
of  the  highest  achievements  of  English  prose."  The  reason  for  this 
achievement  lies  partly  in  the  cast  of  Donne's  thought  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  genius;  partly  in  the  fact  that,  in  common  with  his  great 
contemporaries,  he  not  only  inherited  the  long  tradition  of  the  Fathers 
but  also  lived  at  the  time  when  the  Bible  was  clothed  in  the  incom- 
parable English  of  the  King  James  version.  He  has  found  in  Donne 
"  pages  and  passages  of  great  and  surprising  beauty  which  are  never- 
theless entirely  unknown  to  English  readers." 

It  is,  therefore,  partly  the  freshness  of  his  subject  and  partly  his 
own  fine  taste  that  enables  Mr.  Smith  to  treat  his  subject  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  renders  his  book  attractive  to  the  general  reader  as 
well  as  to  the  specialist  in  seventeenth  century  prose.  The  book  is 
really  an  anthology,  admirably  organized,  capable  of  seducing  even  the 
casual  reader  into  forgetfulness  of  the  geological  relics  of  the  old 
isermons.  The  captions  which  Mr.  Smith  gives  his  selections;  the  sure 
instinct  which  enables  him  to  make  his  units  short  and  interesting, 
and  the  skill  with  which  he  arranges  them  in  order  to  portray,  as  he 
says,  not  Donne  the  theologian  but  the  man,  his  personal  accent  and 
speaking  voice — take  the  book  out  of  the  realm  of  the  mere  collection 
of  specimens  and  give  it  a  unity  and  authority  that  enable  us  to  gain 
from  it  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  men  of 
that  great  age. 
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Because  of  the  importance  attached  by  Milton  to  the  study  of 
geography,  Dr.  A.  H.  Gilbert  has  rendered  a  real  service  in  compiling 
this  Geographical  Dictionary.  The  work  contains  all  the  references 
to  places  found  in  Milton's  poetry  and  prose,  Christian  Doctrine  and 
the  Letters  of  State  excepted.  In  addition,  to  throw  light  on  the  use 
made  of  these  place  names,  extensive  quotations  are  given,  in  their 
appropriate  places,  from  Hakluyt,  Purchas,  Heylyn,  Diodorus,  and 
other  geographers  known  to  Milton.  A  student,  therefore,  can  easily 
come  to  know  what  fund  of  knowledge  was  accessible  to  the  poet,  and 
appreciate  more  exactly  both  the  significance  of  his  references  and  the 
range  of  his  thought. 

The  compilation  is  accurately  made,  and,  in  the  main,  the  citations 
from  early  geographers  are  aptly  chosen.  It  may  seem  to  some  readers 
that  the  speculation  as  to  the  location  of  Eden  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  receives.  A  quotation,  also,  from  Hakluyt  regarding  Ternate 
might  have  been   added  to  that   from   Purchas  to  explain  Milton's 
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speaking  of  the  Moluccas  as  two  in  number.  But  few  such  suggestions 
need  be  given;  for  the  work  is  accurate  in  its  statement  and  illuminat- 
ing in  its  citations. 

To  study  Milton's  use  of  place  names  in  such  a  book  draws  us  into  a 
closer  understanding  of  the  poet's  mind  and  art.  For  example,  the 
dictionary  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  names  of  remote  places, 
mentioned  in  classical  literature  or  history  or  later  books  of  travel, 
carried  a  greater  wealth  of  association  to  Milton  than  did  the  English 
names  used  in  the  History  of  Britain.  Furthermore,  the  book  shows 
not  only  the  sources  from  which  Milton  derived  his  information,  but 
also  the  understanding  with  which  well-informed  persons  in  those  days 
would  read  his  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Gilbert 
will  soon  be  able  to  complete  his  study  of  Milton's  use  of  books  in 
general,  which  is  promised  in  the  Preface  of  the  volume  now  issued. 
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Smith,  David  Nichol  (ed.).  Characters  from  the  Histories  and 
Memoirs  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  pp.  lii,  331.  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  1918. 

As  its  title  indicates,  this  book  deals  with  sketches  of  famous  English- 
men in  the  seventeenth  century  rather  than  with  the  "  character  "  in 
the  sense  applicable  to  the  works  of  Theophrastus,  Overbury,  and  other 
writers  of  abstract  or  impersonal  character  sketches.  The  editor's 
introduction  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  relation  between 
the  portrait  analyses  of  Clarendon,  Baxter,  Halifax,  and  others,  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  modern  conception  of  historical  writing. 

The  transition  from  the  annals  of  the  Elizabethan  times,  work  of 
men  like  Camden,  for  example;  the  comments  of  Bacon  on  the  lack  of 
historical  writing;  the  desire  of  Prince  Henry,  who  greatly  influenced 
Raleigh,  Hayward,  and  others,  to  see  an  English  history  that  should 
do  justice  to  the  great  things  accomplished  by  Englishmen  in  his  time; 
and  the  contributions  of  Clarendon  and  his  fellows  to  these  ends,  are 
topics  treated  in  the  introduction.  The  "  character,"  in  Mr.  Smith's 
sense,  resulted  from  an  effort  to  improve  the  writing  of  history. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  upwards  of  seventy  sketches  of 
great  Englishmen,  written  by  Clarendon,  Jonson,  Howell,  Shaftesbury, 
Fuller,  Baxter,  Burnet,  and  others,  including  Dryden's  famous  verse 
characters  of  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  sketches  come  from  the  pages  of  Clarendon.  The  book  is  an  exceed- 
ingly attractive  and  convenient  collection  of  sketches  of  the  men  who 
were  makers  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  For  the  interest 
of  the  contents,  the  information  contained  in  the  introduction  and 
notes,  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  the  study  of  the  growing  power 
of  English  prose  in  the  century  which  contributed  so  much  to  its 
making,  and  as  a  means  for  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  modern  ideas 
of  writing  history,  students  have  abundant  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
this  book. 
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The  author  of  this  stimulating  little  book  addresses  mainly  those 
who  seek  in  Dante  teaching  as  to  the  spiritual  life,  and  he  thinks  it 
possible  that  a  man  who  is  not  a  learned  specialist  in  Dante  may  be 
able  to  say  something  of  value  to  people  who  are  not  interested  in  the 
great  Italian  as  a  voice  of  ten  silent  centuries  or  as  a  synthesis  of 
medieval  thought  and  yet  who  need,  especially  in  this  time,  contact 
with  the  great  spiritual  leaders  of  the  world. 

For  such  students,  and  especially  for  students  of  English  literature 
who  desire  an  introduction  to  Dante's  poetry  and  thought,  the  book 
has  high  value.  'Vv^ile  elementary,  it  is  neither  sentimental  nor 
impressionistic.  One  is  inclined  to  apply  to  it,  thinking  of  the  author's 
insistence  that  he  speaks  as  an  amateur,  not  a  master,  the  words  that 
Ihe  applies  to  one  of  the  writers  from  whom  he  quotes,  saying  that  he 
speaks  "  diffidently  as  becomes  a  man  who  speaks  with  authority." 
For  Mr.  Sedgwick's  book  carries  an  authority  of  its  own,  and  fortu- 
nate indeed  is  the  student  into  whose  hands  it  falls. 

Smith,  Preserved.   An  Unpublished  Letter  of  Machiavelli's.    The 

Nation  (New  York),  109,  149-150. 
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Beyers  Nachfolger,  1916. 
Tilley,  Arthur.    The  Dawn  of  the  French  Renaissance.   Pp.  636. 

Cambridge,  University  Press,  1918. 

Mr.  Tilley's  new  study  of  the  French  Renaissance  was  begun,  he 
tells  us,  with  the  modest  purpose  of  expanding  the  Introductory  Essay 
to  his  Literature  of  the  French  Renaissance,  published  thirty-five  years 
ago.  The  author's  enthusiasm  and  growing  knowledge,  however,  have 
resulted  in  what  is  really  a  new  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  first 
appearances  of  the  Renaissance  in  France,  not  alone  in  literature,  but 
further,  in  scholarship,  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting.     The 
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main  body  of  the  text  is  preceded  by  a  long  chapter  on  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  down  to  1500. 

Mr.  Tilley's  work  is  evidently  not  to  be  recommended  for  students 
who  are  just  beginning  to  interest  themselves  in  the  French  Renais- 
sance. It  will  prove,  however,  an  interesting  and  suggestive  volume 
for  those  who,  having  already  some  acquaintance  with  French  litera- 
ture of  the  Renaissance,  are  prepared  to  study  the  sources  and 
development  of  this  literature  and  to  appreciate  the  parallel  evidences 
of  the  Renaissance  in  the  other  arts. 

It  would  seem  that  the  attention  Mr.  Tilley  has  given  to  architec- 
ture, painting  and  sculpture — to  which  at  least  one-half  of  his  book  is 
dedicated — have  led  him  to  neglect  somewhat  the  dawn  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  literature.  This  multiplication  of  interests  has  resulted  also 
in  a  serious  lack  of  unity:  the  reader  is  often  discouraged  by  the 
succession  of  details  which  have  no  obvious  bearing  upon  the  main 
theme.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  chapters  on  painting  and 
sculpture. 

What  is  most  original  and  important  in  Mr.  Tilley's  work  is  his 
effort  to  specify  just  how  great  was  the  influence  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  upon  the  French  and  at  what  dates  it  began  first  to  make 
itself  evident  in  the  different  arts.  The  extent  and  thoroughness  of 
Mr.  Tilley's  researches,  the  wide  knowledge  and  impartial  judgment 
which  he  applies  to  the  solution  of  mooted  questions,  and  the  authority 
of  his  word  on  everything  related  to  the  French  Renaissance,  will 
cause  this  most  recent  of  his  studies  to  be  welcomed  eagerly  by  all 
students  of  the  Renaissance.  0.  T. 
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By  Alwix  Thaler 

In  one  sense  literary  and  theatrical  history  presents  few  in- 
stances of  tragic  irony  more  striking  than  the  answer  which  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  gave  to  Milton's  prayer  for 
that  fame  which  alone  seemed  to  him  worth  having.  His  "  devont 
prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance 
and  knowledge  "  was  heard  indeed,  and  Paradise  Lost  won  recogni- 
tion as  a  classic  in  his  very  lifetime.1  Bnt  even  so  fame  proved 
both  double-faced  and  double-mouthed.  After  times  did  not  let 
Milton  die,  but  one  feels  that  the  great  Puritan  poet,  had  he 
known,  would  have  objected  bitterly  to  some  of  the  methods  they 
took  to  exploit  his  work.  What  Scott  says  particularly  of  the 
would-be  imitators  of  Paradise  Lost  applies  generally  also  to  the 
many  writers  who  essayed  to  adapt  Milton's  other  work  for  the 
theatre :  "  The  poets,  in  particular,  seemed  to  have  gazed  on  its 
excellences  like  the  inferior  animals  on  Dryden's  immortal  hind, 
and,  incapable  of  fully  estimating  a  merit  which  in  some  degree 
they  could  not  help  feeling,  many  were  their  absurd  experiments 
to  lower  it  to  the  standard  of  their  own  comprehension."  -  The 
popularity  of  Miltonic  adaptations  in  the  theatre  from  the  early 
eighteenth  through  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  an 
aspect  of  the  Milton  tradition  which,  I  believe,  has  not  been  given 
the  attention  it  deserves.  And  yet  the  study  of  Milton,  set  off  to 
the  world  in  the  very  mortal  soil  of  the  theatre,  leads  one  through 

1  See  below,  n.  38,  and  test.  *  Scott-Saintsbury,  Dryden,  v,  95. 
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some  curious  byways  and  through  transformations  that  seem 
strange  unless  one  sees  them  in  focus  with  the  taste  of  the  times. 
Much  more  of  Milton's  work  than  one  would  expect  at  first  thought 
reappeared  in  musical  or  dramatic  entertainments  of  one  kind  or 
another, — not  only  Comus  and  Arcades  and  Paradise  Lost,  but 
also  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  parts  of  the  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  and 
Samson,  Lycidas,  and  even  the  Epitaph  on  Shakespere.  Henry 
Lawes,  Arne,  Pureell,  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Eubinstein  by  no  means 
complete  the  list  of  distinguished  composers  who  busied  them- 
selves with  Miltonic  themes.  Among  the  adapters,  the  writers  of 
prologues  or  of  new  stage  versions — proposed  or  actually  com- 
pleted— one  meets  not  only  Dryden  but  also  Samuel  Johnson,  Gar- 
rick,  and  Colman  the  elder,  with  perhaps  Pope  and  Voltaire,  and 
certainly  a  host  of  lesser  men.  As  for  the  great  actors  and  act- 
resses who  appeared  in  dramatizations  or  musical  renderings  of 
Milton  — in  Comus  particularly,  but  in  other  pieces  as  well — their 
name  is  legion.  Quin,  Garrick,  Theophilus  Cibber,  Mossop,  Hen- 
derson, Charles  Kemble,  Mrs.  Cibber,  Mrs.  Clive,  Mrs.  Bellamy, 
Anne  Catley,  Peg  Woffington,  Mrs.  Siddons, — these  are  but  a  few 
of  them.  To  treat  fully  of  the  relations  between  these  several  mu- 
sicians, writers,  players,  and  their  common  theme,  would  be  to 
draw  a  broad  cross-section  of  the  history  of  music,  literature,  and 
the  stage  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  death  of 
Milton.  My  purpose  here  is  merely  to  sketch  the  story  in  very 
broad  outlines.  It  will  be  particularly  worth  while  to  notice  how 
Milton  was  adapted,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  striking 
index  of  the  taste  of  the  times  than  that  which  his  adapters  give 
us. 

That  they  made  real  changes  will  appear  more  clearly  if,  before 
examining  them,  we  review  briefly  certain  very  familiar  expres- 
sions of  Milton  upon  the  theatre  and  drama.  Certainly,  as  a 
youth  he  took  keen  delight  in  the  well-trod  stage,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  work  of  Jonson  and  of  Shakspere,  to  whose  hal- 
lowed relics  he  had,  even  before  the  days  of  L' Allegro,3  paid  the 
highest  tribute  in  his  Epitaph.4     And  Masson B  has  justly  em- 

•  See  lines  132-134. 

*  The  Epitaph  dates  from  1630;  L' Allegro,  1633.  In  the  first  elegy  to 
Diodati  (1625-1626)  Milton  writes  enthusiastically  of  "the  pomp  of  the 
changing  theatre."     (Cambridge  Milton,  p.  324.) 

0  Milton's  Poetical  Works,  n,  85  ff. 
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phasized  the  point  that  the  young  poet  who  wrote  Arcades  and 
Comus  after  Prynne  had  brought  to  a  head  the  Puritan  opposition 
to  the  drama,6  was  certainly  not  one  of  those  who  blindly  con- 
demned everything  dramatic  as  evil  per  se.7  Milton's  masques,  of 
course,  were  written  for  private  presentation  by  a  noble  family, 
and  not,  any  more  than  Samson  Agonistes,  for  the  public  theatre. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  belief  that  his 
admiration  for  Shakspere  was  brought  to  a  period  by  the  decline 
of  the  drama  or  by  his  political  partisanship  in  the  days  of  Charles 
I, — for,  as  Masson  again  has  noted,  the  Eikonoclastes  allusion  to 
Shakspere  as  the  king's  "  closet  companion  "  in  his  solitude,  is  not 
indicative  of  contempt  for  the  poet  if  read  in  its  context.8  At  all 
events,  Milton  testified  amply  to  his  continuing  admiration  for  the 
literary  drama  when,  in  The  Reason  of  Church  Government 
(1641),  he  discussed  the  rival  advantages  of  the  epic  and  dramatic 
forms  for  the  great  work  he  was  then  planning.  And  in  the 
preface  to  Samson  (1667-1671),  he  again  observed  that  "Tragedy 
as  it  was  anciently  composed  hath  ever  been  held  the  gravest, 
moralest,  and  most  profitable  of  all  other  poems."  9  His  admira- 
tion of  classical  tragedy,  however,  and  his  appreciation  of  some  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Elizabethans,  did  not  imply  an  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  all  the  customs  and  ways  of  the  public  theatre.  In  the 
Samson  preface,  indeed,  there  is  sharp  criticism  of  Elizabethan  and 

•By  the  publication  of  his  Eistriomastix  (1633).  Arcades  may  have 
been  written  the  same  year.  Comus  was  written  in  1634  and  printed  in 
1637. 

7  Further  striking  evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  supplied  by  a  passage 
from  one  of  Milton's  (Latin)  Commonplace  Books,  which  its  editor  as- 
signs to  the  time  when  Milton  was  at  St.  Paul's  School,  or  to  his  early 
college  days: — "Lactantius  accounts  all  dramatic  activity  vicious.  Nor 
does  anyone  seem  once  to  have  reflected  that,  though  corruption  in  the 
theatre  ought  indeed  to  be  put  down,  still  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
therefore  to  abolish  all  use  of  the  dramatic  art.  Nay,  it  were  too  absurd! 
For  what  in  all  philosophy  is  more  serious,  reverend,  or  lofty  than  a 
properly  constituted  tragedy?  And  what  is  more  useful  for  displaying 
in  one  single  view  the  misfortunes  and  vicissitudes  incident  to  human 
life?"  (A  Commonplace  Book  of  John  Milton,  Camden  Soc,  New  Ser., 
1877,  p.  50.) 

"Symmons,  Milton's  Prose,  n,  407;  Masson,  Life  of  Milton,  m,  515. 
For  the  other  interpretation  of  the  passage,  cf.  Davies,  Dramatic  Miscel- 
lanies, I,  181. 

'See  above,  note  7. 
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Bestoration  tragedy  itself,  rather  than  of  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances of  dramatic  performances.  "  The  small  esteem,  or 
rather  infamy "  into  which  tragedy,  "  with  other  common  inter- 
ludes," had  then  fallen,  is  ascribed  to  the  "poet's  error  of  inter- 
mixing comic  stuff  with  tragic  sadness  and  gravity,  or  introducing 
trivial  and  vulgar  persons."  This  is,  after  all,  but  a  narrower  ap- 
plication of  Milton's  earlier  criticism  of  the  stage,  and  of  the  cor- 
rupt tendencies  of  the  times  which  it  mirrored  during  the  last 
decades  before  the  closing  of  the  theatres  in  1642.  A  year  before 
that  event,  in  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  he  had  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  his  intention  of  writing  a  true  poem,  not 
only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  curative  for  the  evils  of  the  time : 

And  what  a  benefit  this  would  be  to  our  youth  and  gentry  may  soon  be 
guessed  by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  and  bane  which  they  suck  in 
daily  from  the  writings  and  interludes  of  libidinous  and  ignorant  poet- 
asters, who,  having  scarce  ever  heard  of  that  which  is  the  main  consistence 
of  a  true  poem,  the  choice  of  such  persons  as  they  ought  to  introduce,  and 
what  is  moral  and  decent  to  each  one,  do,  for  the  most  part  lay  up  vicious 
principles  in  sweet  pills  to  be  swallowed  down,  and  make  the  taste  of 
virtuous  documents  harsh  and  sour. 

It  is  significant  that  Milton  does  not  concern  himself  with  the 
practical  problems  involved  in  any  improvement  of  the  theatres, 
except  by  suggesting  that  the  authorities  consider  the  taking  over 
and  guidance  of  "publick  sports  and  festival  pastimes  ...  to 
civilize,  adorn,  and  make  discreet  our  minds  .  .  .  not  only  in  pul- 
pits but  .  .  .  at  .  .  .  solemn  paneguries,  in  theatres,  porches,  or 
.  .  .  other  places."  For  the  rest,  having  once  written  Comus,  and 
knowing  his  powers  as  he  did,  he  attempted  no  "interlude"  of 
his  own  to  give  the  changing  theatre  such  true  plays  as  he  may 
have  thought  it  required.  Instead,  he  contented  himself  with  set- 
ting forth  the  universal  principles  of  beauty  and  virtue  in  his  epics 
and  in  Samson.  Though  he  enjoyed  the  theatre  in  his  youth  and 
honored  the  classical  drama  in  his  old  age,  Milton  of  his  own 
volition  would  never  have  exchanged  his  fit  audience,  though  few, 
for  the  miscellaneous  plaudits  of  the  pit.  Even  less  would  he 
have  done  so  to  win  the  applause  or  the  rewards  of  a  corrupt  court. 
Nor  is  there  any  real  contradiction  involved  in  a  great  poet's  en- 
joying the  theatre  and  yet,  in  a  sense,  shrinking  from  personal 
contact  with  the  stage.     That  Milton  had  something  of  this  feel- 
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ing  appears,  I  think,  in  a  passage — to  which  Dr.  Johnson  called 
attention — from  his  Apology  for  Smectymnuus: 

"  In  the  colleges,"  writes  Milton,  "  many  of  the  young  divines  and  those 
in  next  aptitude  to  divinity,  have  been  seen  .  .  .  often  upon  the  stage, 
writhing  and  unboning  their  clergy  limbs  to  all  the  antic  and  dishonest 
gestures  of  Trinculoes,  buffoons,  and  bawds;  prostituting  the  shame  of  that 
ministry  which  either  they  had  or  were  nigh  having,  to  the  eyes  of  cour- 
tiers and  court  ladies  with  their  grooms  and  mademoiselles.  There  while 
they  acted  and  overacted,  among  other  young  scholars  I  was  a  spectator; 
they  thought  themselves  gallant  men,  and  I  thought  them  fools."  M 

The  reader  may  judge  presently  whether  Milton  might  not 
have  resented  the  use  of  Comus,  trimmed  out  as  it  was  later  with 
an  eye  to  the  un-Miltonic  taste  of  the  audiences  it  found,  almost 
as  much  as  he  did  the  appearance  of  young  clergymen  upon  the 
stage. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  preface  of  Samson  Agonistes.  In 
it  Milton  states  that  he  has  omitted  the  usual  division  into  acts  and 
scenes,  since  that  refers  "chiefly  to  the  stage,  to  which  this  work 
never  was  intended."  Masson  1X  is  not  inclined  to  take  this  phase 
literally.  It  does  not  imply,  he  says,  "  that  Milton  would  not 
willingly  have  consented  to  the  production  of  his  Samson  on  the 
stage,  had  it  been  possible.  My  belief  is  that  he  would  have  re- 
garded such  a  production  as  an  example  towards  the  restoration 
of  the  stage  to  its  right  uses."  Milton's  own  remarks  make  this 
conjecture  appear  somewhat  doubtful  even  though  it  comes  from 
Masson,  and  there  is  another  passage  in  Masson  which  confirms 
such  doubts:  "Who  are  the  Philistine  lords  and  ladies  and  cap- 
tains and  priests  assembled  on  the  day  of  festival?  Who  but 
Charles  himself  and  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  whole  pell-mell  of 
the  Clarendons,  Buckinghams,  Buckhursts,  Killigrews,  Castle- 
maines,  Moll  Davises,  Nell  Gwynns  .  .  .  with  even  Anglesey,  How- 
ard, and  Dryden  included,  that  formed  the  court  society  of  Eng- 
land in  that  most  swinish  period  of  her  annals."  12  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Milton  would  have  consented  to  the  production  of  any 
work  of  his  upon  the  public  stage  defiled  by  such  as  these  and  for 
their  delectation.  Not  to  labor  the  point,  it  may  readily  be  ad- 
mitted that  Samson,  unlike  other  works  of  Milton,  was  not  actually 

10  Symmons,  op.  tit.,  I,  221 ;  Johnson,  Life  of  Milton. 

II  Life,  vi,  665.  u  Ibid.,  vi,  676. 
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produced  in  a  way  that  could  have  offended  him.  Its  "  stage  his- 
tory" is  less  complicated  than  that  of  some  of  the  other  poems, 
and  may  therefore  be  presented  first  in  order. 

By  1722  seven  or  more  editions  of  Samson  had  appeared,13  and 
it  had  won  its  way  steadily,  if  not  as  rapidly  as  Paradise  Lost. 
A  discussion  of  the  following  passage  from  Masson  will  best  serve 
to  indicate  its  connection  with  the  stage.  "  It  is  said/'  writes  Mas- 
son,14  "that  Bishop  Atterbury,  about  1722,  had  a  scheme  for 
bringing  it  on  the  stage  at  Westminster,  the1  division  into  acts  and 
scenes  to  be  arranged  by  Pope.  It  was  a  fitter  compliment  when 
Handel  in  1742  made  Samson  the  subject  of  an  oratorio  and  mar- 
ried his  great  music  to  Milton's  as  great  words."  The  first  part 
of  this  statement  is  presumably  based  upon  a  passage  in  Thomas 
Newton's  Life  of  Milton  (1750).  Newton  observed  that  "Bishop 
Atterbury  had  an  intention  of  getting  Mr.  Pope  to  divide  Samson 
into  acts  and  scenes,  and  of  having  it  acted  by  the  King's  Scholars 
at  Westminster;  but  his  commitment  to  the  Tower  put  an  end 
to  that  design."  15  More  direct  evidence  on  the  point  is  supplied 
by  the  following  extract  from  Atterbury's  letter  to  Pope,  written 
June  5,  1722 : 

I  hope  you  will  not  utterly  forget  what  passed  in  the  coach  about 
Samson  Agonistes.  I  shall  not  press  you  as  to  time,  but  some  time  or 
other  I  wish  you  would  review  and  polish  that  piece.  If  upon  a  new 
perusal  of  it  (which  I  desire  you  to  make)  you  think  as  I  do,  that  it  is 
written  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  ancients,  it  deserves  your  care,  and  is 
capable  of  being  improved  into  a  perfect  model  and  standard  of  tragic 
poetry,  always  allowing  for  its  being  a  story  out  of  the  Bible,  which  is 
an  objection  that,  at  this  time  of  day,  I  know  is  not  to  be  gotten  over.1' 

Pope's  editors  have,  with  some  reason,  wondered  at  the  spectacle 
of  Atterbury  urging  Pope  to  "polish"  Milton,  for  Atterbury — 
much  more  than  Pope,  certainly — appears  to  have  been  a  genuine 
lover  of  Milton  and  of  Milton's  blank  verse.17  Bowles  flatly  as- 
serts that  Pope  "  did  not  presume  to  touch  "  Samson,  and  disdains 

"  Masson,  Milton's  Poetical  Works,  n,  4.  (Samson  was  printed  together 
with  Paradise  Regained,  or  as  part  of  Milton's  collected  works.) 

3*  Ibid.,  n,  94. 

35  See  Newton's  ed.  of  Paradise  Lost,  I,  Ixii. 

18  Memoirs  and  Corresp.  of  Francis  Atterbury,  ed.  F.  Williams,  I,  379. 

17  See  W.  L.  Bowles'  Pope,  vin,  140,  and  H.  C.  Beeching's  Francis  Atter- 
bury, p.  227. 
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to  say  anything  more  about  the  point.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing 
on  the  Samson  theme  in  Pope's  extant  work,  nor  do  we  know  jnst 
"  what  passed  in  the  coach  "  on  the  subject.  Pope's  own  remarks 
on  the  general  subject  of  play-writing  indicate  that  he  probably 
never  thought  seriously  of  polishing  Samson  for  the  stage.  He 
told  Spence  of  several  of  his  early  essays  towards  a  tragedy,  and 
added,  "  After  I  had  got  acquainted  with  the  town  I  resolved  never 
to  write  anything  for  the  stage;  though  I  was  solicited  by  several 
of  my  friends  to  do  so."  He  mentions  Betterton  among  those  who 
made  these  requests,  but  says  nothing  of  Atterbury.  His  "  strong 
resolutions  against  anything  of  that  kind"  were  formed,  he  says, 
because  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  realize  how  much  miscellaneous 
criticism  all  playwrights  had  to  stand.18  The  most,  then,  that  can 
be  said  definitely  of  Pope's  connection  with  Samson,  is  that  he 
knew  it  well,  admired  it  in  his  own  way,19  and  that  at  one  time  he 
may  have  thought  of  tagging  Milton's  verses,  for  the  stage  or  other- 
wise. It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  Pope,  though  he  did  noth- 
ing further  with  Atterbury's  suggestion,  may  have  passed  it  on, 
and  may  thus  have  been  indirectly  responsible  for  a  very  un-Mil- 
tonic  version  of  Samson  written  in  1731, — Voltaire's  opera  by  that 
title.  Voltaire,  during  his  visit  to  England  in  1726,  had  won  the 
friendship  of  Pope,  Bolingbroke,  Dr.  Young,  and  many  other  mem- 
bers of  their  circle,  had  discussed  Milton  with  them,  and  had 
written  on  Milton  at  length  somewhat  later.20  It  is  at  least  an 
interesting  coincidence  that  he  should  have  chosen  to  work  on  the 
Samson  theme,  and  that  his  opera,  which  was  set  to  music  by 
Eameau  in  1732,  like  Dry  den's  operatic  version  of  Paradise  Lost, 
was  never  produced.21 

18  Spence,  Anecdotes,  pp.  209,  149. 

19  He  repeatedly  echoes  it  in  his  own  work.  See  Elwin  and  Courthope's 
Pope,  I,  220,  312;  n,  405. 

"  See  Spence's  Anecdotes,  and  Parton's  Life  of  Voltaire,  I,  209-219. 

n  It  should  be  noted  here  that  two  earlier  versions  of  Samson,  both  tra- 
gedies, had  been  presented  in  the  Italian  theatre  at  Paris.  Riccoboni — 
traveller,  playwright,  theatrical  manager,  and  historian  of  the  stage — who 
wrote  the  first  of  these  pieces  in  1717,  had  visited  England,  and  probably 
knew  something  of  Milton.  His  tragedy  is  closer  to  Milton  than  is  Vol- 
taire's opera.  Riccoboni's  play  was  adapted  for  the  German  stage,  and 
Romagnesi,  who  did  the  second  Italian-French  Samson,  followed  him 
closely.  (See  Voltaire,  (Euvres  Completes,  Paris,  1877,  n,  3,  and  notes.) 
— Saint-Saens'  Samson  et  Dalila  (1869-1877)  probably  owes  nothing  to 
Milton,  though  it  may  be  indebted  to  Voltaire. 
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The  relation  of  Pope  and  Voltaire  to  Samson  Agonistes  may  not 
have  been  a  very  close  one.  Handel's  oratorio,  on  the  other  hand, 
owes  its  being  to  Milton.  And  yet  Masson  is  not  altogether  ac- 
curate in  stating  that  Handel  "  married  his  great  music  to  Milton's 
as  great  words."  "  Samson,  an  Oratorio,  as  it  is  performed  at  the 
Theatres  Koyal,  1742,22  set  to  Music  by  Mr.  Handel,"  was,  as  its 
title  page  notes,  "  Altered  from  the  Samson  Agonistes  of  Milton." 
Newburgh  Hamilton,  the  adapter,23  retains  much  of  Milton's  text, 
and  did  not  do  violence  to  him  in  any  such  way  as  did  the  adapters 
of  ComMs, — but  alter  him  he  did.  Hamilton  felt  the  necessity  of 
condensing  the  material,  and  this  he  did,  judiciously  on  the 
-rhole.24  But  his  device  of  providing  "  airs  "  for  the  singers  by 
putting  Milton  into  rhyme,  often  leads  to  poor  results.  Thus  Mil- 
ton's great  lines, — 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 
Without  all  hope  of  day.  .  .  .25 

reappear  in  the  adaptation  as  follows : 

Total  eclipse!     No  sun,  no  Moon! 
All  dark  amidst  the  Blaze  of  Noon! 
O  glorious  Light!     No  chearing  Ray 
To  glad  my  Eyes  with  welcome  Day! 

Contemporary  accounts  emphasize  the  pathetic  effect  produced  by 
the  blind  Handel's  playing  of  this  air,26  but  the  inferiority  of  the 
lines  is  obvious.27  And  we  shall  see  presently  that  Handel  per- 
sonally seems  to  have  insisted  upon  this  sort  of  tagging  in  his  text. 

22  Not  actually  produced  till  February  17,  1743.  (See  R.  A.  Streat- 
feild's  Handel,  p.  174.) 

23  Hamilton  also  adapted  Dryden's  Alexander's  Feast  for  Handel. 

21  Thus,  he  drops  the  part  of  the  Public  Officer  who  brings  the  second 
message  to  Samson  from  the  Philistine  lords.  This  scene  is  brought  in  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  dispute  between  Samson  and  the  boastful  giant  of 
Gath. 

25  Samson,  lines  80-82. 

28  At  a  performance  in  1753,  with  Handel  at  the  organ.  Cf.  Autobi- 
ography and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Delany,  ed.  Lady  Llanover,  in,  177. 

27  Of  course  it  is  clear  that  here  and  elsewhere  the  music  would  perhaps 
require — and  make  amends  for — these  shortcomings  of  the  text.  But  it  is 
with  the  text  as  such  that  we  are  concerned. 
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For  the  moment  we  may  note  that  a  stanza  from  the  Ode  on  the 

Nativity, — 

Thus  when  the  Sun  from's  watery  Bed 
All  curtain'd  with  a  cloudy  Red.  .  .  .28 

supplies  the  adapter  with  another  air, — certainly  a  less  objection- 
able source  than  Hamilton's  own  invention.  It  is  from  that  source 
that  Milton  is  supplemented  with  an  antiphonal  chorus  between 
the  priests  of  the  Israelites  and  those  of  Dagon.  The  latter  indulge 
also  in  other  melodious  reflections  that  are  rather  far  from  Milton. 

Ye  Men  of  Gaza,  hither  bring 
The  merry  Pipe  and  pleasing  String, 
The  solemn  Hymn  and  chearful  Song, — 
Be  Dagon  prais'd  by  ev'ry  Tongue.  .  .  . 

is  an  exceptionally  good  air  of  this  kind,  and  certainly  much  su- 
perior to  Dalila's  appeal  to  Samson,  as  Hamilton  has  it: 

With  plaintive  Notes  and  am'rous  Moan 
Thus  cooes  the  Turtle  left  alone.  .  .  . 
To  fleeting  Pleasures  make  your  Court, 
No  moment  lose,  for  life  is  short: 
The  present  Now's  our  only  Time, 
The  missing  That  our  only  Crime.  .  .  . 

which  is  a  soft,  Lydian  air,  perhaps,  but  hardly  Miltonic  in  its 
modulation,  and  certainly  not  immortal  verse.  The  adapter,  more- 
over, in  his  desire  to  condense  his  material,  misses  some  of  his 
best  opportunities.  Of  Milton's  splendid  picture  of  Dalilah's  ar- 
rival, for  example,  he  retains  only  the  following  meagre  lines : 

But  who  is  this,  that  so  bedeck'd  and  gay 
Comes  this  way  sailing  like  a  stately  Ship? 
Tis  Dalilah,  thy  Wife! 

And  he  radically  weakens  the  whole  conception  of  Dalilah  by 
omitting  her  final  "serpent-sting" — her  gloating  upon  the  glory 
she  has  won.     Instead,  he  gives  us  merely  these  tame  couplets : 

Dalilah.    Traitor  to  love,  I'll  sue  no  more 

For  Pardon  scorn'd,  your  Threats  give  o'er. 

Samson.    Traitress  to  Love,  I'll  hear  no  more 

The  Charmer's  Voice,  your  arts  give  o'er. 

28  Ode,  Stanza  26. 
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So,  also,  Milton's  grand  finale, — Manoa's  "Nothing  is  here  for 
tears,  nothing  to  wail,"  tapers  off  weakly  in  the  adaptation.  It 
should  be  repeated  that  Hamilton  retained  a  great  deal  of  Milton. 
Without  doubt  he  worked  as  earnestly  and  reverently  as  he  knew 
how,  but  one  cannot  leave  his  version  of  Samson  without  the  feel- 
ing that  the  marriage  of  Handel's  music  and  Milton's  words  was 
not  as  felicitous  a  union  as  it  might  have  been.  The  oratorio, 
however,  was  very  successful.  It  received  eight  performances  in 
1743,  and  we  read  that  "crowds  of  people  were  turned  away  for 
want  of  room  each  night."  29  It  was  repeated  twice  in  1744,  twice 
in  1745,  twice  in  1750,  three  times  in  1753,  and  seven  times — by 
royal  command — in  1769.30  And  single  performances  are  recorded 
for  the  years  1754,  1755,  1772,  1777,  1825,  and  1829.31  Mean- 
while, at  least  twelve  editions  of  Newburgh  Hamilton's  text  ap- 
peared before  1840.32 

Before  looking  into  the  history  of  the  remaining  musical  adapta- 
tions of  Milton,  we  may  do  well  to  note  here  that  sacred  music  in 
the  eighteenth  century  was  not  presented  in  quite  the  manner  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.  Samson  was  produced  not  in  a  church, 
but  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  the  scene  of  Eich's  famous  panto- 
mimes and  the  house  in  which  The  Beggars  Opera  had  scored  its 
first  triumphant  success  fifteen  years  earlier.  And  the  oratorio 
had  to  compete  for  public  favor  against  the  attractions  of  the  Ital- 
ian opera  and  the  legitimate  drama.  Handel,  himself  the  com- 
poser of  scores  of  Italian  operas,  knew  exactly  what  to  do,  and 
used  all  the  means  at  his  disposal.  He  assigned  leading  parts  in 
his  oratorio  to  two  famous  actresses  whom  we  shall  meet  again  in 
the  course  of  this  paper ;  to  Mrs.  Clive, — Katherine  Clive,  the  "  in- 
domitable Pivy,"  famous  farceur  and  the  best  chambermaid  of  the 
eighteenth  century  stage ; 33  and,  secondly,  to  Mrs.  Cibber, — the 

29  Schoelcher,  Life  of  Handel,  p.  278. 

30  Ibid.,  pp.  292,  315,  322,  331,  and  Covent  Garden  Playbills  for  1769, 
1777  (British  Museum). 

31  Theatrical  Review,  London,  1772,  rr,  216;  Schoelcher  (see  note  29); 
and  Covent  Garden  Playbills  for  1825,  1829  (B.  M.). 

32  British  Museum. 

33 "  The  darling  of  the  public.  ...  If  ever  there  were  a  true  comic 
genius,  Mrs.  Clive  was  one."  (Victor,  History  of  the  Theatre,  m,  142.) 
On  her  part,  and  Mrs.  Cibber's,  in  Samson,  see  also  Life  and  Corresp.  of 
Mrs.  Delany,  n,  271  n. 
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great  Susannah  Maria  Cibber,  daughter-in-law  of  the  laureate 
Colley  and  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Theophilus  Cibber,  the  same 
Mrs.  Cibber  who  amused  the  town  by  contending  publicly  against 
Mrs.  Clive  for  the  part  of  Polly  in  The  Beggars  Opera,  and  who 
won  all  hearts  by  her  playing  of  Constance,  Juliet,  and  Desde- 
mona  with  Quin  and  Garrick.34  And  somewhat  later  the  forces 
were  augmented  by  the  beautiful — and  notorious — Anne  Catley, 
the  famous  Euphrosyne  of  Comus.35  In  short,  no  effort  was  spared 
to  make  the  oratorio  successful, — and  successful  it  was.  Horace 
Walpole  testifies  to  that  effect.  "  Handel,"  he  writes,  "  has  set  up 
an  oratorio  against  the  opera,  and  succeeds.  He  has  hired  all  the 
goddesses  from  the  farces,  and  the  singers  of  *  Eoast  Beef '  from 
between  the  acts  at  both  theatres  .  .  .  and  so  they  sing  and  make 
brave  hallelujahs,  and  the  good  company  encore  the  recitative,  if 
it  happens  to  have  any  cadence  like  what  they  call  a  Tune/'  36  All 
of  which  seems  decidedly  far  away  from  Milton,  unless  we  bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  Milton  in  the  theatre — in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Before  we  turn  to  Paradise  Lost,  one  word 
more  concerning  the  oratorios  of  those  days  may  be  in  order,  and 
the  pharasaical  Lady  "Warrington  of  Thackeray's  Virginians  may 
say  it: 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  object  to  any  innocent  amusement,  much  less  to 
the  music  of  Mr.  Handel,  dear  Mr.  Claypool,"  says  mamma.  "  Music  re- 
finea  the  soul,  elevates  the  understanding,  is  heard  in  our  churches,  and 
'tis  well  known  was  practiced  by  King  David.  Your  operas  I  shun  as 
deleterious;  your  ballets  I  would  forbid  to  my  children  as  most  immoral, 
— but  music,  my  dears!  May  we  enjoy  it,  like  everything  else  in  reason 
— may  we —  " 

"  There's  the  music  of  the  dinner-bell,"  says  papa.    "  Come,  girls."  " 

The  stage-history  of  Paradise  Lost,  like  that  of  Samson,  is  the 
record  of  a  proposed  dramatization  which  was  not  actually  put  on 
the  boards,  and  then  of  several  adaptations  of  the  material  for  ora- 
torios. We  have  already  quoted  Scott's  judgment  upon  the  imita- 
tors of  Paradise  Lost,  and  yet  Scott  justly  notes  that  The  State  of 
Innocence  (printed  1674),  Dryden's  operatic  version  of  the  theme, 

**  See  the  Life  of  Susannah  Maria  Cibber,  London,  1887. 
"Oulton,  History  of  the  Theatres,  n,  67.    See  below,  p.  304. 
"Quoted  by  Streatfeild,  Handel,  pp.   174-175. 
"The  Virginians,  chapter  50. 
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is  by  no  means  beneath  contempt — if  read  fairly  in  and  for  itself, 
and  without  too  much  comparison  with  Milton.  Dryden  himself 
modestly  deprecates  such  comparison.  "  What  I  have  borrowed," 
he  writes,  "  will  be  so  easily  discerned  from  my  mean  production 
that  I  shall  not  need  to  point  the  reader  to  the  places ;  and  truly  I 
should  be  sorry,  for  my  own  sake,  that  anyone  should  take  the  pains 
to  compare  them  together,  the  original  being  one  of  the  greatest, 
most  noble,  and  most  sublime  poems  which  either  this  age  or  na- 
tion has  produced."  38  Scott  has  not  only  done  full  justice  to 
the  merits  of  Dryden's  poem,  but  has  also  pointed  out  its  char- 
acteristic echoes  of  the  corrupt  times  in  which  it  was  written.39 
There  is  little  reason,  then,  for  renewed  comparison  here,  particu- 
larly since  Dryden's  opera  was  never  produced.  Why  it  was  never 
produced,  however,  is  a  question  of  some  interest.  Scott's  view 
on  this  point  is,  I  think,  somewhat  open  to  question.  "  The  cos- 
tume of  our  first  parents,"  he  says,  "  had  there  been  no  other  ob- 
jection, must  have  excluded  The  State  of  Innocence  from  the  stage, 
and,  accordingly,  it  was  never  intended  for  the  stage."  Dryden 
himself  does  not  say  that  he  did  not  originally  intend  the  piece  for 
the  stage,  as  he  might  conceivably  have  said — had  the  facts  war- 
ranted it — to  add  force  to  his  apology.  He  apologizes  merely  for 
publishing  "  an  opera  which  was  never  acted,"  and  states  that  the 
publication  was  made  in  self-def ense,  "  many  hundred  copies  of  it 
being  dispers'd  abroad  without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  so  that 
every  one  gathering  new  faults  it  became  at  length  a  libel  against 
me."  Scott  holds  that  Dryden  never  intended  his  opera  for  pres- 
entation, in  spite  of  several  conditions  which,  if  anything,  seem 
to  point  in  the  other  direction.  There  is  the  fact,  for  example,  that 
Dryden  was  then  beginning  to  labor  under  his  impossible  contract 
with  the  King's  Men,  by  which  he  had  bound  himself  to  write 
three  plays  a  year.40  Even  if  he  began  his  tagging  of  Milton's 
verses  41  merely  as  a  literary  exercise,  the  idea  of  using  it  upon  the 

38  Scott-Saint sbury  Dryden,  v,  112. 

™Ibid.,  v,  95-99. 

*°  For  the  document  which  deals  with  this  contract,  see  Malone-Boswell's 
ghakspeare,  m,  173,  n.  1.  By  1678  the  company  complained  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  about  Dryden's  breach  of  contract. 

41  For  the  story  of  Dryden's  visit  to  Milton,  and  Milton's  consenting  to 
have  his  verses  tagged,  see  Masson,  Milton's  Poetical  Works,  I,  14,  and 
Havens,  The  Revieiv,  N".  Y.,  June  14,  1919,  p.  110. 
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stage  and  thus  doing  something  towards  his  contract  would  prob- 
ably have  presented  itself  to  him  before  he  finished.  Scott  recog- 
nizes indirectly  another  objection  to  his  theory : 

There  is  one  inconvenience  which,  as  the  poem  was  intended  for  perusal 
only,  the  author  might  have  easily  avoided.  This  arises  from  the  stage 
directions,  which  supply  the  place  of  the  terrific  and  beautiful  descriptions 
of  Milton.  What  idea,  except  burlesque,  can  we  form  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  fallen  angels  from  heaven,  literally  represented  by  their  tumbling 
down  upon  the  stage?  Or  what  feelings  of  terror  can  be  excited  by  the 
idea  of  an  opera  hell  composed  of  pasteboard  and  flaming  rosin?  If  these 
follies  were  not  actually  to  be  produced  ...  it  could  serve  no  good  pur- 
pose to  excite  the  image  of  them  in  our  imagination. 

I  think  Scott  has  adequately  answered  his  own  question.  They 
probably  were  more  or  less  intended  to  be  produced.  If  so,  they 
would  not  have  burlesqued  Milton  except  to  the  degree  of  the  stage- 
manager's  limitations  in  the  matter  of  equipment  and  imagina- 
tion. Dryden's  stage  directions  are  identical  in  character  with 
those  generally  provided  in  acting  plays  or  operas,42  and  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  intended  as  suggestions  to  the  stage  manager 
rather  than  as  poetic  substitutes  for  Milton.  I  imagine  that  the 
real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  actual  production  did  not  lie  in 
the  costuming, — a  problem  which  a  Restoration  manager  might 
have  been  trusted  to  meet  as  adequately — or  inadequately — as  any 
of  his  successors.  I  take  it,  rather,  that  an  opera  known  to  be 
based  upon  the  work  of  John  Milton,  Latin  Secretary  under  the 
Commonwealth,  would  not  have  passed  even  the  genial  censorship 
of  Charles  the  second. 

Paradise  Lost,  in  fact,  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  theatre  until 
1760,  though  Handel  seriously  considered  making  it  the  subject 
of  an  oratorio  in  1744,  the  year  after  Samson  had  been  so  success- 
fully produced.  In  that  year  his  life-long  friend,  the  famous  Mrs. 
Delany,43  prepared  a  libretto  of  Paradise  Lost  for  him.  Her  re- 
marks upon  her  method  of  preparing  the  material  are  worth  quot- 
ing if  only  because  they  suggest  a  counsel  of  perfection  with  which 

*  Compare,  for  example,  the  stage  directions  in  Dryden's  opera  of  King 
Arthur,  which  was  produced  with  Purcell's  music. 

**  The  friend,  also,  of  King  George  III,  and  of  his  queen,  and  the  corres- 
pondent of  Fanny  Burney,  Dr.  Young,  Swift,  and  many  other  distinguished 
people. 
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Handel  did  not  altogether  sympathize.  On  March  10,  1744,  Mrs. 
Delany  wrote  to  a  friend,  as  follows : 

I  have  made  a  drama  for  an  oratorio,  out  of  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost,' 
to  give  Mr.  Handel  to  compose  to;  it  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  contrivance  .  .  .  though  all  I  have  had  to  do  has  been  collecting  and 
making  the  connection  between  the  fine  parts.  I  begin  with  Satan's 
threatenings  to  seduce  the  woman,  her  being  seduced  follows,  and  it  ends 
with  the  man  yielding  to  the  temptation.  I  would  not  have  a  word  or 
thought  of  Milton's  altered,  and  I  hope  to  prevail  with  Handel  to  set  it 
without  having  any  of  the  lines  put  into  verse,  for  that  will  take  from 
its  dignity.44 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  implication  that  Handel  seems  to 
have  had  a  decided  personal  share  in  the  changes  forced  upon  Mil- 
ton by  his  adapters, — a  suggestion  which,  as  we  shall  find  pres- 
ently, is  supported  by  other  evidence. 

The  oratorio  was  not  brought  out  in  Handel's  life-time.  In 
1760,  one  year  after  his  death,  there  appeared  " '  Paradise  Lost/ 
an  Oratorio  in  3  Acts  and  Verse,  as  it  is  Performed  at  the  Theatre 
Eoyal  in  Covent  Garden."  45  The  title-page  of  its  text,  further, 
ascribes  the  music  of  the  piece  to  a  "  Mr.  Smith."  There  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  this  was  the  same  Smith  who  had  been 
Handel's  private  secretary,  and  that  at  least  part  of  the  music  was 
the  master's.46  The  authorship  of  the  lines  is  credited  to  one 
Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  who,  if  he  made  any  use  of  Mrs.  Delany's 
version,  did  so  without  acknowledgment,  and  without  paying  much 
heed  to  her  principles  of  workmanship.  He,  too,  however,  pleads 
that  he  meant  to  follow  Milton  closely.  "  All  the  recitative,"  he 
writes,  "  is  word  for  word  taken  out  of  my  author,  and  as  to  the 
songs,  they  are  in  general  so  much  his,  that  I  have  tryed  to  com- 
pose them  chiefly  from  the  sentiments  which  I  found  in  him,  and, 
as  often  as  I  was  able,  to  preserve  his  very  words."  Like  Dryden, 
and  with  much  more  reason,  he  begs  for  "  allowances  in  so  haz- 
ardous a  comparison  as  I  expose  myself  to."     It  is  only  fair  to 

44  Autobiog.  and  Corresp.  of  Mrs.  Delany,  n,  280. 

45 The  playbills  for  this  season,  as  Genest  notes  (see  his  Account  of  the 
English  Stage,  iv,  594 )  "  are  all  in  manuscript,  with  much  tautology  and 
many  deficiencies."  Those  at  the  British  Museum  throw  no  light  upon 
the  reception  accorded  this  oratorio,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  information 
as  to  the  performers  who  took  part  in  it. 

44  See  n.  44,  and  compare  n.  62  and  text,  below. 
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Stillingfleet  to  say  that  in  his  recitative  he  keeps  almost  as  much 
of  Milton  as  might  be  expected  in  the  radical  condensation  he 
undertook,— but  the  songs,  though  they  may  represent  Milton's 
sentiments,  certainly  do  no  justice  to  his  poetry.  One  brief  speci- 
men, the  closing  chorus  of  Act  I  in  Stillingfleef  s  version,  may  serve 
for  illustration.  The  guardian  angels  at  Paradise  gates  are  ad- 
dressing Satan: 

Kebel  hast  thou  scap'd  thy  Chain? 

All  thy  efforts  are  but  vain! 

Hast  forgot  the  Son  of  God, 

How  he  scourg'd  thee  with  His  Rod? 

Back,  oh!  back  again  to  Hell, 

Learn  obedient  there  to  dwell! 

Paradise  Lost,  however,  by  no  means  exhausted  its  appeal  to 
the  great  composers  with  this  effort  of  Handel's  follower.  When 
Joseph  Haydn  made  his  triumphant  visit  to  London  in  1791,  Salo- 
mon, the  violinist  and  concert  manager,  gave  him  a  "  poem  for 
music"  which  had  been  compiled  from  Paradise  Lost  by  a  Mr. 
Lidley  or  Liddell.  This  Haydn  took  with  him  to  Vienna,  and  a 
free  translation  by  Freiherr  Van  Swieten  supplied  his  text  for  the 
Creation  (1798),  the  most  popular  of  all  oratorios  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Messiah.*7  By  1800  Van  Swieten  had  been  re- 
translated into  English,  and  Haydn's  oratorio  was  sung  at  the 
Haymarket  and  at  Covent  Garden.  It  was  repeated  the  next  year 
and,  in  1803,  was  sung  once  at  Covent  Garden  and  six  times  at 
Drury  Lane,  with  incidental  "select  and  appropriate  readings" 
from  Paradise  Lost.  The  playbills48  for  1814  show  that  it  was 
repeated  at  old  Drury  that  year,  again  with  special  recitations  of 
Adam  and  Eve's  morning  hymn,  and  other  Milton  selections.49 
Perhaps  it  was  felt  that  even  a  small  taste  of  Milton  would  help  to 
improve  the  flat  stupidity  of  the  English  libretto.     Twice  trans- 

*  See  J.  C.  Hadden's  Haydn,  pp.  130-139,  and  the  article  on  Haydn  in 
Grove's  Encyclopedia  of  Music. 

48  The  material  here  is  derived  from  the  playbills  in  the  British  Museum. 

**  Stage  "  recitations "  of  Paradise  Lost  were  given  also  under  some- 
what different  auspices.  I  quote  from  John  O^Keefe's  Recollections,  i,  350, 
concerning  the  actors,  John  Henderson  and  Thomas  Sheridan :  "  Hender- 
son also  gave  Recitations  .  .  .  with  Thomas  Sheridan  .  .  .  Henderson's 
chief  source  of  humour  was  reciting  Cowper's  Johnny  Gilpin,  and  Sheri- 
dan's tools  were  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  Alexander's  Feast." 
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lated  and  thrice  removed  from  its  great  original  as  this  text  is,50 
even  its  occasional  verbal  echoes  of  Milton  51  are,  as  a  rule,  either 
hopelessly  dull  or  ridiculously  inept.  In  short,  after  reading  it 
one  agrees  heartily  with  Haydn's  latest  biographer,  who  writes  that 
"  it  is  a  matter  for  wonder  how  for  more  than  a  century  English- 
speaking  audiences  have  listened  to  the  arrant  nonsense  with  which 
Haydn's  music  is  associated." 52  The  German  version  is  good 
poetry — comparatively  speaking — though  it  is  not  Milton,  and  the 
trouble  clearly  lies  with  the  "  miserable  broken  English "  of  the 
second  translator. 

Very  different  in  every  respect  is  the  text  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
oratorio  of  1862.  The  anonymous  redactor  used  Milton  directly, 
and  Milton  only,  and  he  was  able  to  make  use  of  many  of  the 
noblest  lyric  and  descriptive  passages  of  the  master.53  The  libretto 
used  by  the  great  Eubinstein  in  1878  for  his  "  Geistliche  Oper," — 
Das  Verlorene  Paradies,  once  more  goes  to  the  other  extreme.  The 
text  is,  as  the  German  edition  states,  "  Frei  nach  J.  Milton," — and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  very  free  indeed.  And  yet  it 
is  infinitely  superior  to  the  two — equally  free — English  transla- 
tions of  it  which  appeared  soon  after,  both  of  which  make  poor 
reading.54 

"  Mr.  Handel's  music,"  wrote  a  contemporary  of  his,55  "  is  never 

50  "The  Creation:  A  Sacred  Oratorio  Composed  by  Dr.  Haydn,  as  Per- 
formed at  the  Concert  Koom,  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket,  Under  the 
Direction  of  Mr.  Salomon."    London,  1800. 

61  Compare,  for  example,  Milton's 

[But  neither  breath  of  morn  .  .  .  nor  rising  sun, 
Nor  glittering  star-light  .  .  .  without  thee  is  sweet. 

(P.  L.,  rv,  641-656.) 

with  the  following  bit  from  the  English  version  of  the  Creation: 

Adam.     How  grateful  is 

Of  fruits  the  savour  sweet! 
Eve.         How   pleasing   is 

Of  fragrant  bloom  the  smell  I 
Both.       But  without  thee,  what  is  it  to  me? 
MJ.  C.  Hadden,  op.  cit.,  p.  131. 
63  The  music  was  composed  by  J.  L.  Ellerton. 

"These  versions  were  prepared  by  Josiah  Pittman,  London,  1880,  and 
Henry  Hersee,  London,  1882. 

"See  Newton's  ed.  of  Paradise  Lost,  1750,  I,  Ixii. 
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employed  to  greater  advantage  than  when  it  is  adapted  to  Milton's 
words.  That  great  artist  has  .  .  .  done  equal  justice  to  our  au- 
thor's L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  as  if  the  same  spirit  possessed 
both  masters,  and  as  if  the  god  of  music  and  of  verse  were  still 
one  and  the  same."  We  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  Samson  and 
Paradise  Lost,  that  Milton's  words  rather  than  Handel's  music 
were  adapted.  U Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  to  be  sure,  were  not 
altered,  strictly  speaking,  but  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  text  of 
Handel's  ode,  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  II  Moderato  (1740),56 
if  it  did  not  alter  Milton,  certainly  made  rather  daring  additions 
to  his  work.  The  author  of  this  text  was  Charles  Jennens,  a 
wealthy  amateur  poet,  who  also  wrote  the  text  of  the  Messiah.  His 
arrangement  begins  effectively  with  a  kind  of  debat  between  L' Al- 
legro and  II  Penseroso,  whose  respective  moods  are  cleverly  set  off 
against  each  other  by  a  skilful  choice  of  contrasting  passages  from 
Milton,  and  thus  two  parts  of  the  ode  come  to  a  very  logical  con- 
clusion: one  in  which  nothing  is  concluded  as  to  the  relative  su- 
periority of  one  mood  over  the  other.  So  far  the  adapter  followed 
Milton;  he  had  selected  and  re-arranged,  but  not  altered,  his  ma- 
terial. But  Jennens — and  probably  Handel — were  not  content  to 
leave  matters  here.  The  adapter  added  a  third  part,  II  Moderato, 
to  complete  the  scheme  and  to  square  the  circle.  He  invents  an 
invocation  of  his  own  and  proceeds  good-naturedly  to  sing  the 
glories  of  moderation,  recommending  to  the  contending  parties  the 
happy  possibilities  of  the  golden  mean: 

Kindly  teach  how  blest  are  they 
Who  Nature's  equal  Rules  obey, 
Who  safely  steer  two  rocks  between 
And  prudent  keep  the  golden  mean.  .  .  . 

Schoelcher,  one  of  Handel's  biographers,  has  said  exactly  the  right 
thing  concerning  this  part  of  the  adaptation.  "  A  great  poet  like 
Milton,"  he  writes,  "would  never  have  imagined  this  poor  Mod- 
erato, with  his  mediocrities."  57    The  Ode,  at  all  events,  was  sung 

86 "  Never  performed  before — at  the  Royal  Theatre,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
this  day  will  be  performed  'L' Allegro,'  &c.  .  .  .  Boxes  half  a  guinea,  pit 
5s.,  first  gallery  3s.,  upper  gallery  2s." — London  Daily  Post,  February  27, 
1740,  quoted  by  Schoelcher,  Life  of  Handel,  p.  229. 

87  Op.  cit,  p.  229. 
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three  times  in  London  during  the  season  of  1740  to  1741,58  and 
in  the  following  season  the  composer  conducted  three  very  suc- 
cessful performances  of  it  in  Dublin.  As  a  possible  indication  of 
Handel's  personal  responsibility  for  the  changes  in  Milton's  text, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  letter  from  Dublin,  dated  Decem- 
ber 29,  1741,  Handel  wrote  to  Jennens:  "I  assure  you  that  the 
words  of  the  Moderato  are  vastly  admired."  59  The  publishers  of 
the  later  editions  of  the  Milton-Handel  text  apparently  did  not 
agree  with  the  composer  on  this  point,  for  they  had  the  good  judg- 
ment to  suppress  the  Moderato  in  all  but  the  first  two  editions.60 

Before  leaving  U Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  we  must  note  that 
parts  of  these  poems  and  of  Arcades  were  brought  into  the  theatre 
by  other  composers,  though  they  are  curiously  connected  with  Han- 
del once  more.  In  the  Prologue  to  The  Fairies  (1755),  an  opera 
adapted  by  or  for  Garrick 61  from  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream, 
the  actor-manager  has  this  to  say  of  the  composer: 

Struck  with  the  wonder  of  his  Master's  Art 
Whose  sacred  Dramas  shake  and  melt  the  Heart, 
Inflam'd,  astonish'd  at  those  magic  Airs, 
When  Samson  groans  and  frantic  Saul  despairs,  .  .  . 
The  Pupil  wrote, — his  Work  is  now  before  you.83 

The  "  pupil "  was  the  same  Smith  whom  we  have  already  met  in 
connection  with  the  Paradise  Lost  oratorio  of  1760.  Either  Smith 
or  Garrick,  in  the  advertisement  to  the  1755  edition  of  The  Fairies, 
states  the  case  of  the  adapter  against  his  original,  whether  it  be 
Shakspere  or  Milton.  "  Many  passages  of  the  first  Merit,"  we 
read,  "  and  some  whole  scenes  in  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream 
are  necessarily  omitted  in  this  Opera  to  reduce  the  Performance 
to  a  proper  length;  it  was  feared  that  even  the  best  poetry  would 

68  Ibid.,  pp.  228,  233,  330-1.  Further  performances  are  recorded  in  1755, 
1772,  1794,  1807,  1808,  and  1822.  (Theatrical  Review,  London,  1772,  and 
British  Mvxseum  playbills.) 

58  Schoelcher,  op.  cit.,  p.  244. 

80  The  Moderato  appears  only  in  the  editions  of  1740  and  1750.  It  was 
dropped  in  the  two  editions  of  1754,  and  in  those  of  1779  and  1801. 

81  It  is  not  clear  how  much  of  this  adaptation  is  to  be  credited — or 
debited — to  Garrick  personally.  He  certainly  spoke  and  wrote  the  Pro- 
logue. (See  Genest,  op.  cit.,  rv,  407,  and  P.  Fitzgerald,  Life  of  Garrick, 
p.  156.) 

82  See  the  1755  quarto  of  the  opera,  or  Garrick's  Collected  Works. 
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appear  tedious  when  only  supported  by  Recitative."  And  he 
adds — after  expressing  the  hope  that  his  patchwork  will  not  seem 
"  unnaturally  "  wrought—"  where  Shakspear  has  not  supplied  the 
Composer  with  Songs,  he  has  taken  them  from  Milton,  Waller, 
Dryden,  Hammond,  &e." 

The  Milton  borrowings  are  not  extensive.  The  first  one  appears 
in  Act  I,  Scene  1  of  the  Opera.  Lysander  invites  Hermia  to  meet 
him  in  the  wood  where  once  before  they  had  done  "  observance  to 
the  month  of  May," — and  that  suggests  an  "  air  "  of  twelve  lines 
celebrating  the  season  when 

Young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  sunshine  holiday.6* 

In  the  seventh  scene  of  the  same  act  the  Fairy  Queen  commands 
her  elves  to  depart — in  the  words  of  Arcades: 

O'er  the  smooth  enamell'd  green 
Where  no  print  of  step  hath  been 
Follow  me,  as  I  sing.  .  .  .•* 

In  Act  III,  Scene  8,  finally,  Theseus's  order  to  wake  the  huntsmen 
is  the  scene  for  another  air  based  upon  L' Allegro; 

Hark,  hark,  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Chearly  rouse  the  slumb'ring  morn.  .  .  .*6 

We  shall  see  presently,  moreover,  that  the  opening  lines  of  L' Alle- 
gro were  used  in  a  stage  entertainment  much  more  important  and 
interesting  than  The  Fairies, — in  none  other  than  the  adaptation 
of  Milton's  own  Comus  which  held  the  stage  for  over  a  hundred 
years.  Our  account  of  Comus,  however,  must  wait  upon  the  story 
of  Lycidas  and  the  Epitaph  on  Shakspere,  which  can  be  more  rap- 
idly disposed  of. 

The  curious  use  of  the  Epitaph  for  dramatic  purposes  is  recorded 
by  Genest  from  a  Covent  Garden  playbill  of  1752.  This  document, 
dated  March  31,  informed  the  public  of  a  benefit  for  Ross,  the 
actor,  and  announced  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  the  play.     The  public 

w  The  passage  in  the  opera  is  a  free  rendering  of  lines  72-98,  of  V Allegro. 

•*  Arcades,  lines  84-87. 

m  U  Allegro,  lines  53-56.  Line  58,  and  lines  63-68  were  used  by  Purcell 
for  his  fine  duet,  Let  us  Wander,  not  Unseen.  (Cf.  Sue  Vocal  Duets  by 
Henry  Purcell,  ed.  A.  Moffat.) 
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was  further  notified  that  "  Milton's  Epitaph  to  the  memory  of 
Shakspere  will  be  spoken  by  Koss,  representing  the  Shade  of  Shaks- 
pere, as  figured  on  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey."  When 
the  gentle  Shakspere's  ghost  made  his  bow  and  proceeded  to  sing 
his  own  praise  in  Milton's  words, — 

What  needs  my  Shakspere  for  his  honored  bones 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones.  .  .  . 

the  audience  must  have  thought  him  a  mad  ghost  indeed,  or  at 
least  a  somewhat  conceited  one.  At  all  events  the  entertainment 
surely  justified  the  closing  announcement  of  the  playbill :  "  Noth- 
ing under  full  price  will  be  taken  during  the  performance."  66 

Nor  was  the  stage  rendering  of  Lycidas  without  its  element  of 
the  incongruous.  It  was  played  at  Covent  Garden  on  November 
4,  1767.  "  The  first  new  Performance  this  Season,"  writes  Vic- 
tor,67 "was  Lycidas,  an  Elegy,  set  to  Music  by  Mr.  Jackson  of 
Exeter,68 — and  well  intended  by  him,  as  a  Condolance  on  the  much- 
lamented  Death  of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  was  performed  the  Night 
after  his  Funeral — and  that  Night  only."  The  printed  text 69  in- 
dicates that  the  piece  enlisted  the  services  of  at  least  eight  perform- 
ers, and  also  that  once  more  Milton's  words  and  even  his  sense 
were  sadly  marred  in  the  adaptation.  Many  of  his  lines  are  kept, 
but  the  rise  and  fall  of  his  cadence  is,  to  a  large  extent,  lost  by  their 
re-arrangement  into  the  inevitable  "  airs."  The  glory  has  de- 
parted.    As  thus : 

He  ask'd  the  Winds,  he  ask'd  the  Waves 
What  had  befel  this  gentle  Swain, 
And  ev'ry  Gush  of  rugged  Wings 
That  sweeps  across  the  troubled  Main, — 
Alas!  they  knew  not  of  his  fate! 


M  Genest,  op.  cit.,  iv,  348.  A  less  extraordinary  but  somewhat  analogous 
performance  was  staged  at  the  same  house  on  May  16,  1796.  The  play- 
bill announces  as  part  of  that  day's  entertainment,  "  an  Ode,  selected  from 
Ben  Jonson,  In  Honor  of  Shakspeare,  Composed  for  Two  Choirs,  expressly 
for  this  evening's  Performance,  to  be  sung  by  Messrs.  Incledon,  Bowden, 
Townsend,  etc."   (Covent  Garden  Playbills,  British  Museum.) 

"History  of  the  Theatres,  hi,  115. 

88  Jackson  composed  much  other  music  for  the  stage,  and  enjoyed  con- 
siderable popularity.     (Cf.  O'Keefe's  Recollections,  I,  374,  375.) 

"  "  Lycidas :  a  musical  Entertainment.  The  Words  altered  from  Mil- 
ton."    London,  1767. 
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After  this  it  may  be  pardonable  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  mu- 
sic of  the  original: 

He  asked  the  waves,  and  asked  the  felon  winds, 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doomed  this  gentle  swain? 
And  questioned  every  gust  of  rugged  wings 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory. 
They  knew  not  of  his  story; 
And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings.  .  .  J" 

The  adapter,  moreover,  shows  his  independent  spirit  by  suppress- 
ing altogether  the  Pilot  of  the  Galilean  Lake,  and  by  giving  St. 
Peter's  great  denunciation  of  the  evil  shepherds  whose  hungry 
sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed — to  reverend  Camus !  Victor  did  not 
notice  that  this  version  of  Lycidas  differed  somewhat  from  the 
original,  but  he  had  his  doubt3  as  to  the  wisdom  of  putting  it  on 
the  stage.  "  This  fine  Poem,"  he  writes,  "  was  wrote  by  Milton, 
in  his  Bloom  of  Youth  and  Genius  .  .  .  but  any  mournful  Ditty 
must  be  unfitt  for  a  Theatrical  Entertainment  to  follow  a  Play; 
where  no  subject  but  Mirth  or  Shew !  And  no  Music  but  the  bal- 
lad or  facetious  Burletta  can  stand  any  chance  for  success/'  Vic- 
tor's judgment  was  sound  for  more  reasons  than  one,  and  the  first 
performance  of  this  version  of  Lycidas  fitly  celebrated  its  own 
funeral  as  well  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

No  work  of  Milton  enjoyed  more  favor  upon  the  stage  than 
Comus,  and  perhaps  no  great  poem  was  ever  so  buffeted  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  time  and  theatrical  expediency.  In  the  year  1737 
an  opera  entitled  Sabrina  was  written  by  one  Paul  Eolli  for  the 
Haymarket,  and  the  author  of  the  very  wretched  libretto  71  stated 
that  "  the  basis  of  the  present  poem  is  a  mask  written  by  Mr.  John 
Milton."  The  Sabrina  episode  of  Comus  is  very  poorly  utilized  in 
this  opera,  which  seems  to  have  had  no  more  success  than  it  de- 
served. It  may,  however,  have  suggested  the  production  of  Comus 
the  next  year.  At  all  events,  from  1738  until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Comus  maintained  itself  upon  the  stage  not 
only  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  but  also  in  Dublin,  Edin- 
burgh, Bath,  and  the  provinces  in  general.  Great  professionals 
vied  with  noble  amateurs  in  exploiting  the  popularity  of  the  piece. 
Pew  indeed  were  the  players  of  any  consequence  who  did  not  have 

70  Lycidas,  lines  91-95. 

r  Paul  Kolli,  Libretti  of  Ancient  Italian  Operas,  London,  1737,  vol.  vr. 
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Comus  in  their  repertory,  and  more  than  a  few  won  fame  in  it. 
The  versions  they  used  are  extant  in  a  score  of  editions.  At  least 
four  separate  and  distinct  adaptations  were  made  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  of  these  the  first  two  and  the  last  are  particularly  worthy 
of  study  at  close  range.  Without  such  observation  the  popularity  of 
Comus  with  the  players  and  public  is  not  easily  explained.  With 
it,  the  stage  history  of  the  piece  makes  a  significant  commentary 
upon  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  a  striking  record  of  the  shifty  de- 
vices by  which  the  managers  capitalized  the  fame  of  a  great  poet. 
In  Genest's  record  for  the  year  1738  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
appears  the  following  entry  under  date  of  March  fourth: 

Never  acted,  Comus.    Comus:  Quin;  Brothers:  Milward  and  Cibber  Jun.; 

1st  Spirit:   Mills;   Lady:   Mrs.  Cibber;   Euphrosyne:   Mrs.   Clive 

and  others.™ 

The  first  "  alteration "  of  Milton's  masque  which  these  players 
performed  Genest  describes  as  a  "  judicious  "  one, — a  somewhat 
astonishing  verdict  from  a  critic  who  resented  as  bitterly  as  did 
Genest  the  comparatively  gentler  handling  which  Shakspere  re- 
ceived from  his  eighteenth  century  adapters.  Genest  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  adapter,  Dr.  Dalton,  retained 

nearly  the  whole  of  the  original,  added  or  compiled  the  scenes  between  the 
Brothers  and  Comus'  Crew,  and  introduced  a  variety  of  songs  to  make  it 
pass  off  better  on  the  Stage;  the  B.  D.73  says  they  are  taken  from  Milton's 
other  works.    The  Prologue  is  modest  and  sensible — 

'  Small  is  our  portion,  and  we  wish  'twere  none.' 

From  such  an  analysis  of  this  adaptation  as  our  space  will  permit, 
the  reader  may  judge  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  opening  asser- 
tion of  this  line,  and  as  to  the  praiseworthiness  of  its  closing  sen- 
timent.    In  any  case,  Genest's  note  requires  a  supplement. 

In  fairness  to  the  adapter,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  his  task.  Certain  of  Dr.  Johnson's  judgments 
upon  Milton  are  notoriously  out  of  favor  today,74  but  his  criticism 

"Genest,  op.  cit.,  in,  553. 

73 1,  e.,  the  Biographica  Dramatioa.  The  italics  are  mine.  The  ascrip- 
tion of  the  additional  songs  to  Milton  would  be  an  insult  to  the  poet's 
memory  if  it  were  not  an  obvious  absurdity  which  Genest  would  have 
stamped  as  such  had  he  read  the  songs.     See  the  discussion  below. 

74  His  estimate  of  Lycidas,  for  instance,  in  his  Life  of  Milton. 
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of  Comus  as  a  drama  remains  substantially  sound,  nor  can  there  be 
any  question  that  it  represented  the  accepted  opinion  of  bis 
time.  "  A  work  more  truly  poetical,"  Johnson  writes,  "  is  rarely 
found."  But,— "As  a  drama  it  is  deficient.  The  discourse  of 
the  Spirit  is  too  long,  an  objection  that  may  be  made  to  almost 
all  the  following  speeches ;  they  have  not  the  spriteliness  of  a  dia- 
logue animated  by  reciprocal  contention,  but  seem  rather  declama- 
tions deliberately  composed  and  formally  repeated  on  a  moral 
question."  75  So  far  one  would  scarcely  challenge  Johnson's  find- 
ings, nor  the  adapter's  attempt  to  meet  the  difficulty.  Throughout 
his  version  Dalton  shortens  the  speeches,  often  by  a  slight  interrup- 
tion or  inversion  which  adds  give  and  take  to  the  dialogue  without 
doing  injury  to  the  poetry.  To  this  extent  the  adapter's  work  is 
reasonably  "  judicious."  For  the  rest  it  is  too  often  beneath  con- 
tempt. And  yet  that  is  perhaps  precisely  because  he  shared  an- 
other opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson's :  "  Throughout  the  whole,  the  fig- 
ures are  too  bold  and  the  language  too  luxuriant  for  dialogue:  it 
is  a  drama  in  the  epic  style,  inelegantly  splendid  and  tediously  in- 
structive." 76  By  cutting  the  original  and  adding  scenes  of  his 
own  the  adapter  "  lowered  the  tone  of  the  piece  until  it  rang  no 
longer  with  the  music  of  its  own  spheary  chime  but  echoed  and  re- 
echoed the  riot  and  ill-managed  merriment  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century  stage.  Johnson,  to  be  sure,  noted  approvingly  that  Milton's 
"  invitations  to  pleasure  are  so  general  that  they  excite  no  distinct 
images  of  corrupt  enjoyment,  and  take  no  dangerous  hold  on  the 
fancy."  78  The  adapter,  for  his  part,  spared  no  pains  to  show  his  dis- 
approval of  this  sort  of  thing.  He  cures  Milton's  tedious  instruct- 
iveness  by  making  vice  as  seductive,  and  virtue  as  stupid,  as  pos- 
sible. Specifically,  he  does  this  by  adding  song  after  song  and 
dance  after  dance.  Granting  that  these  were  set  to  excellent  mu- 
sic, and  speaking  more  particularly  only  of  the  songs,  one  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  Milton  himself  would  have  regarded  some  of 
them  as  quite  superfluous.  Others  he  would  have  frowned  upon — 
unlike  the  public — because  they  are  "witty"  in  the  best  Restora- 
tion sense  of  the  word,  and  still  others  he  might  have  condemned  as 

75  Life  of  Milton.  *■  Ibid. 

"See  "  Comus,  a  Mask:  now  adapted  to  the  Stage,  as  Alter'd  from  Mil- 
ton's Mask."    London,  1738. 
"  Op.  cit. 
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quite  shameless  in  any  sense.  All  subsequent  adaptations  of  Comus 
are  based  more  or  less  upon  this  one  of  Dalton's.  A  summary  of 
it,  therefore,  will  be  in  order  here. 

The  adapter  stays  close  to  his  original  in  his  opening  scene,  except 
that  he  adds  "  the  gentle  Philidel/'  79  a  second  spirit,  who  is  "  com- 
mission'd  to  direct  or  share  "  the  charge  of  Thyrsis.  Incidentally, 
by  breaking  into  his  brother  spirit's  remarks  on  occasion,  Philidel 
helps  to  make  the  exposition  move  along.  The  two  then  separate, 
Thyrsis  to  watch  over  the  Brothers,  Philidel  to  guard  the  Lady 
through  the  magic  wood.  This  task  he  does  not  perform  any  too 
well, — but  so  far  no  serious  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  adapter's 
work.  Nor  does  one  object  to  his  rendering  of  Comus's  first 
speech, — "  The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold,"  80 — a  long  speech 
which  he  ingeniously  divides  into  several  bits  of  recitative  and 
song,  and  assigns,  respectively,  to  Comus,  and  to  "  a  man "  and 
"  a  woman."  The  first  real  hint  of  the  vulgarization  of  Milton 
appears  in  the  adapter's  stage-direction  before  the  entrance  of 
Comus's  rout.  Here  Milton's  "  monsters  "  become  merely  "  a  rout 
of  men  and  women,  dress'd  like  Bacchanals."  And  this  first  hint 
is  soon  followed  by  others,  not  particularly  objectionable  in  them- 
selves, perhaps,  but  indicative  of  what  is  to  follow.  Comus  has 
invited  his  followers  to  begin  their  revels: 

Come,  let  us  our  rites  begin; 

'Tis  only  daylight  that  makes  sin.  .  .  .81 

This  theme  the  adapter  elaborates  in  two  songs  of  his  own.  A 
stanza  from  each  will  illustrate  their  merits  and  defects : 

Song  by  a      From  Tyrant  Laws  and  Customs  free 
Man  and        We  follow  sweet  Variety 
Woman  By  Turns  we  Drink  and  Dance  and  Sing, 

Love  forever  on  the  Wing.  .  .  . 

Song  by         By  the  gayly  circling  Glass 

a  Man  We  can  see  how  Minutes  pass; 

By  the  hollow  Cask  are  told 
How  the  waining  Night  grows  old.  .  .  . 

There  follows  the  appearance  of  the  Lady.  Her  long  entrance 
speech  is  somewhat  shortened  by  the  adapter,  and  he  further  cuts 

"See  below,  n.  100.  «°  Comus,  93. 

aIbid.,  125. 
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tip  the  speech  by  giving  Comus  an  additional  aside.  Her  Echo 
Song  is  kept,  and  so  also  is  her  colloquy  with  Conms.  The  adapter 
then  brings  his  first  act  to  a  characteristic  close.  Comus's  crew 
enters  from  behind  the  trees,  and  we  have  the  following  "  Song, 
By  a  Man  " : 

Fly  swiftly,  ye  Minutes,  till  Comus  receive 
The  nameless  soft  Transports  that  Beauty  can  give, — 
The  Bowl's  frolic  Joys  let  him  teach  her  to  prove 
And  she  in  return  yield  the  raptures  of  Love. 

Without  Love  and  Wine,  Wit  and  Beauty  are  vain, 
All  Grandeur  insipid,  and  Riches  a  Pain, 
The  most  splendid  Palace  grows  dark  as  the  Grave: 
Love  and  Wine  give,  ye  Gods!  or  take  back  what  ye  gave. 

Chorus 
Away,  away,  away, 

To  Comus'  Court  repair; 
There  Xight   outshines  the  Day. 

There  yields  the  melting  Fair.* 

Dalton's  second  act  carries  on  from  the  point  at  which  he  left 
Milton.  The  Elder  Brother's  long  speech  on  chastity,  once  more, 
is  cnt  np, — the  Younger  Brother  breaking  in  with  several  leading 
questions.  Then  comes  Thyrsis  to  tell  the  Brothers  of  Comus  and 
his  crew,  and  how  they  can  inveigle  those  who  "  pass  unweeting 
by  the  way."  At  this  point  the  jarring  sound  of  the  adapter's 
timbrel  breaks  in  once  more.  Dalton  gives  us  a  long  sequence  of 
shows,  songs,  and  dances,  and  their  wild,  tumultuous,  mirth  pro- 
claims to  the  Brothers  the  presence  of  those  very  tempters  of  whom 
Thyrsis  had  told  them.  "  Bevelling  and  by  turns  carressing  each 
other,"  they  come  forward  and  invite  "the  god-like  youths"  to 
join  them, — "  the  happiest  of  the  Bace  of  Men."  The  elder  Bro- 
ther, however,  tells  them  that  they  are  only  a  lot  of  drunken 
bacchanals.  They  venture  a  soft  answer,  first,  by  way  of  a  song 
which  denounces  fame  as  '"'  an  empty,  airy,  glittering  bubble,"  and 

53  The  contrast  between  this  song  and  Milton's  noble  scene  just  preceding 
is  characteristic  of  this  adaptation,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  much 
of  Milton  is  retained.  And  such  incongruities  are  not  limited  to  this 
scene,  as  the  following  material  will  show.  A  reprint  of  Dalton's  version 
appeared  at  one  time  in  A  Collection  of  the  Host  Esteemed  Farces  Per- 
formed on  the  English  Stage  (Edinburgh,  1782) — and  one  does  not  alto- 
gether wonder! 
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next,  in  the  shape  of  a  mild  reproof  from  one  of  the  bacchantes : 
"  Oh  how  unseemly  shews  in  blooming  Youth — Such  grey  Sever- 
ity !  *  She  continues  in  this  vein  (indulging  herself,  meanwhile, 
in  an  interesting  echo  from  Paradise  Lost)  and  invites  the  young 
man  to  her  Bower  of  Bliss,  where  he  shall 

Taste  the  Joys  that  Nature  sheds, 

From  Morn  to  Noon,  from  Noon  to  dewy  Eve, 

Each  rising  Hour  by  rising  Pleasures  marked.  .  .  ,83 

But  the  invitation  is  not  accepted,  and  so  the  tempters  try  two 
more  songs, — as  thus : 

Would  you  taste  the  noontide  Air? 

To  yon  fragrant  Bower  repair.  .  .  . 

Where  on  the  Hyacinth  and  Rose 

The  Fair  doth  all  alone  repose.  .  .  . 

All  alone — and  in  her  Arms 

Your  Breast  may  beat  to  Love's  Alarms.  .  .  . 

Live  and  love,  enjoy  the  Fair, 
Banish  Sorrow,  banish  Care.  .  .  . 

The  Brothers  and  their  earthly  visitants  indulge  in  a  further  ex- 
change of  views  upon  virtue  and  vice  and  the  enjoyment  thereof. 
The  rout  once  more  invites  the  pedant  youths,  the  "beardless 
cynics,"  to  its  Bower  of  Bliss  where  yields  the  melting  Fair,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  won  over  by  this  brazen  harlotry.  And  so  the 
second  act  ends  with  the  rout  dancing  off,  and  Thyrsis,  as  in  Mil- 
ton, telling  the  Brothers  of  the  Lady's  distress,  and  of  his  plans  to 
succor  her.84 

Comus  himself  opens  Dalton's  third  act  with  the  invocation  from 
L' Allegro, — "  Hence,  loathed  Melancholy."  85  Then  enters  an  en- 
tirely new  character, — one  which  became  a  great  favorite  with  the 
public  and  the  actresses  who  portrayed  it:  "A  Nymph,  represent- 
ing Euphrosyne  or  Mirth,"  whose  business  it  is  to  assail  the  poor 
Lady  with  pointed  recitative  and  jolly  ballads  in  the  best  fashion 
of  the  day,  all  for  the  purpose  of  winnng  her  over  to  Comus. 

No  domestic,  jealous  Jars, 
Buzzing  Slanders,  wordy  Wars, 


83  Cf.  Paradise  Lost,  i,  742-744. 

84  Milton's  lines,  631-639,  are  cut;   and  the  forty-two  lines  from  617  to 
658  are  reduced  to  twenty-three. 

*5  The  first  thirty-six  lines  of  V Allegro  are  brought  in  at  this  point. 
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obtain  in  her  kingdom,  Euphrosyne  assures  "the  Lady, — 

Sighs  to  amorous  Sighs  returning, 
Pulses  beating,  Bosoms  burning, — 
Bosoms  with  warm  Wishes  panting — 
Are  the  only  Tumults  here. 

The  Lady  protests  in  vain  against  these  "  odious  strains."  The 
only  relief  she  gains  is  that  which  comes  of  a  change  of  torture, 
for  now  the  sedge-crowned  Naiads  appear  in  all  their  azure  sheen 
— and  dance !  The  "  Pastoral  Nymph/'  another  invention  of  the 
adapter's,  next  takes  up  the  burden  and  sings  a  mournful  ditty  of 
her  gentle  Damon.  She  mourns  him  in  every  hill  and  every  grove 
— without  moving  the  Lady,  so  that  the  sprightly  Euphrosyne  feels 
called  upon  to  try  again.  This  time  she  sings  of  the  joys  of  the 
coquette  and  of  her  triumphs  over  mere  man,  and  points  out  how 
little  such  as  she  need  to  complete  their  happiness  here  below : 

iWhy  should  they  e'er  give  me  pain 
Who  to  give  me  Joy  disdain  ? 
All  I  ask  of  mortal  Man 
Is  to  love  me — whilst  he  can! 

The  sentiment  is  so  admirable,  so  truly  Miltonic,  that  we  may  let 
it  stand  for  a  moment.  One  is  not  surprised  to  read  of  visiting 
French  actresses  returning  to  Paris  and  scoring  big  hits  with  these 
songs  from  Comus** — these  songs  "  which  the  B.  D.  says  are  taken 
from  Milton's  other  works." !  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Dr. 
Johnson  let  them  pass  without  a  word  of  comment.  He  must  have 
known  of  them,  and  yet  he  doubtless  meant  to  do  Milton  such  jus- 
tice as  he  could.  Indeed,  in  1750,  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  do  an 
act  of  Charity  for  Milton's  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Foster,  for  whose 
benefit  performance  of  Comus  he  wrote  the  Prologue  which  Gar- 
rick  delivered.87     Johnson  admonished  the  public  that  the  poverty 

84  Mademoiselle  Chateauneuf  was  particularly  successful  in  still  another 
song  long  associated  with  these  Comus  revivals, — Give  me  Wine,  Rosy 
Wine.  (See  Genest,  op.  cit.,  x,  313;  Chetwood,  History  of  the  Stage,  p. 
130;  also  O'Keefe,  op.  cit.,  I,  139,  on  successes  scored  by  other  foreign 
players  who  appeared  in  Comus.) 

w  130  I.  were  raised  for  Mrs.  Foster  in  this  way.  Johnson  urged  public 
support  of  this  charity  not  only  in  his  Prologue  but  also  in  several  letters 
published  before  the  event.  (See  Boswell's  Johnson,  ed.  Hill,  I,  230.) 
Voltaire's  remark,  that  Milton's  granddaughter  was  rich  within  a  quarter 
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of  the  poet's  granddaughter  was  a  reproach  to  his  memory,  but  of 
the  adapter's  nimble  handling  of  the  poet's  fame  he  said  nothing. 
Perhaps  Johnson  was  satisfied  with  the  adapter's  apologia  which 
follows  the  song  just  quoted,  for  at  that  point  Dalton  apparently 
felt  the  need  of  striking  a  blow  for  virtue, — and  so  he  interrupts 
the  merry  songs  by  a  "  lofty  and  solemn  music  from  above,  whence 
the  second  attendant  spirit  descends  gradually  in  a  splendid  ma- 
chine." Philidel  announces  that  he  comes  "  from  the  Eealms  of 
Peace  above,"  and  proceeds  to  sing  a  song  of  "  awful  Virtue's  Hill 
sublime."  There,  the  song  has  it,  "  enthron'd  sits  the  Immortal 
Fair,"  and  there  "  eternal  Bliss  for  transient  Pain  "  is  promised 
to  the  virtuous.  The  Lady  thanks  the  adapter's  "heav'nly  song- 
ster,"— and  then,  at  last,  we  return  to  Milton.  Her  subtle  and 
eloquent  debate  with  Comus  on  the  subject  of  chastity  must  needs 
have  seemed  strange  after  the  shows  and  gew-gaws  that  precede  it, 
nor  is  it  allowed  to  go  very  far  without  interruption.  Euphrosyne 
is  not  to  be  denied.  "  Preach  me  not  your  musty  Rules,"  she  sings, 
and  then  calls  for  more  dancers, — 

Ye  Fauns  and  ye  Dryads,  from  Hill,  Dale,  and  Grove, 

Trip,  trip  it  along,  conducted  by  Love  .  .  . 

And  in  various  Measures  show  Love's  various  Sport! 

They  do, — and  she  sings  another  song,  after  which  Milton's  debate 
is  allowed  to  proceed.  The  fact  that  these  devices  of  the  adapter 
rob  Comus  of  all  the  effect  of  his  subtle  and  brilliant  sophistry, — 
that  the  great  logician  becomes  a  gross  and  palpable  fraud — these 
considerations  apparently  troubled  no  one  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  production.  The  adapter,  for  the  rest,  introduces  a 
third  spirit  to  assist  in  the  Sabrina  episode.  This  he  follows  in 
the  main,  though  again  the  weight  of  his  own  insertions  force  him 
to  save  time  and  to  cut  Milton  unmercifully.  Thus,  he  omits  not 
only  the  story  of  Sabrina's  parentage  and  other  descriptive  bits, 
but  also  the  shepherd's  song  of  thanks,  and  considerable  parts  of 
the  song  of  Thyrsis  at  the  close.88  Thyrsis  having  thus  been  made 
to  "  epiloguize  "  at  forced  speed,  time  is  left  for  epilogue  number 

of  an  hour  after  she  had  been  taken  up  by  the  London  men  of  letters,  is  a 
characteristic  inaccuracy.     (Cf.  Parton,  Life  of  Voltaire,  i,  232.) 

68  And  yet,  at  the  very  end,  he  adds  a  very  superfluous  exchange  of  what 
can  hardly  be  described  as  other  than  stupid  "  post-mortems  "  on  the  part 
of  the  two  brothers. 
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two,  which  is  done  in  the  best  vein  of  eighteenth  century  flippancy. 
Here  Enphrosyne  is  once  more  in  her  glory.  She  pays  her  respects 
to  the  critics,  to  the  mealy  fop,  the  cold  prude,  the  shy  coquette,  to 
dull  poring  pedants,  and  party  fools.  And  she  expresses  for  the 
adapter  and  the  company  the  hope  that  they  have 

....  Proved  at  least 
All  vice  is  folly,  and  makes  man  a  beast. 

In  1772  Colman  the  elder  prepared  a  new  version  of  Comus  for 
the  revival  of  that  year  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Colman's  ver- 
sion, broadly  speaking,  is  merely  an  abridgment  of  Dalton's,  and 
Comus  henceforward  appeared  as  a  two-act  afterpiece,  whereas  it 
had  formerly  held  the  chief  place  in  the  bill.89  Colman's  preface 
to  the  edition  of  1772  90  contains  certain  explanatory  and  apolo- 
getic matter  that  is  worth  quoting.    He  observes  that 

Pure  Poetry,  unmixt  with  passion,  however  admired  in  the  closet,  has 
scarce  ever  been  able  to  sustain  itself  on  the  stage.  In  this  Abridgment 
.  .  .  the  divine  arguments  on  temperance  and  chastity,  together  with 
many  descriptive  passages  are  indeed  expunged  or  contracted.*1  But, 
divine  as  they  are,  the  most  accomplished  declaimers  have  been  embar- 
rassed in  the  recitation.  .  .  .  Comus,  with  all  its  beauties  .  .  .  maintained 
its  place  in  the  Theatre  chiefly  by  the  assistance  of  the  musick,  but  the 
musick  itself  .  .  .  almost  sunk  with  the  weight  of  the  Drama. 

All  this  suggests  pretty  well  what  Colman  did  in  his  third-hand 
re- working  of  the  Masque ;  namely,  that  he  cut  Milton's  text  much 
more  ruthlessly  than  his  predecessor,  but  kept  most  of  that  gen- 
tleman's merry  songs  and  curious  inventions.  Thus,  Colman  re- 
tained the  several  tributes  "to  "  the  melting  Fair,"  the  bacchantes' 
scene  with  the  Brothers,  and  even  the  last  superfluous  colloquy 
between  these  two.92  And  in  a  foot-note  to  his  preface,  Colman 
points  out  that  his  version  has  at  least  one  altogether  new  song  of 
its  own.     The  theme  of  this  song  is  simple, — 

Mortals,  learn  your  Lives  to  measure 
Xot  by  Length  of  Time,  but  Pleasure, — 


*■  Cf .  Genest,  op.  cit.,  m,  553. 

" "  Comus :  a  Masque.  Altered  from  Milton.  As  Performed  at  the 
Theatre  Eoyal  in  Covent  Garden.  The  music  composed  by  Dr.  Arne." 
London,  1772. 

*  As  noted  above,  Dalton  had  retained  most  of  these  passages. 

M  See  above,  n.  88. 
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and  it  is  introduced  to  aid  Comus's  suit  to  the  Lady.  Ip.  this 
connection  another  remark  of  Colman's  deserves  attention.  "As 
a  further  argument  in  favour  of  the  Drama  in  its  present  form," 
Colman  urges  "that  the  festivity  in  the  character  of  Comus  is 
heightened."  Perhaps  the  astounding  vulgarity  with  which  Mil- 
ton's delicate  conception  of  Comus  is  laid  low  by  the  adapters,  does 
add  to  its  festivity  !  Certainly  the  character  who  in  Milton's  poem 
symbolizes  the  most  impassioned,  and  yet  the  most  subtle,  appeal 
of  the  sensuous,  becomes  in  their  hands  a  gross  sensualist,  a  mere 
lascivious  magician.  "The  greatness  of  Comus/'  writes  Masson, 
"consists  no  less  in  the  power  and  purity  of  the  doctrine  than  in 
the  exquisite  mythological  invention  and  the  perfection  of  the  lite- 
rary finish."  93  These  virtues  the  adapters  do  not  boast,  but  their 
"  festivity  "  did  serve  them  long  and  well  with  the  public. 

Thomas  Dibdin94  in  1815,  by  way  of  preface  to  his  version  of 
Comus,  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Dalton  and  Colman,  and 
notes  that  the  piece  "  has  recently  been  brought  forward  with  great 
.  .  .  splendor  .  .  .  and  with  still  further  variations."  He  refers 
to  the  revival  of  the  masque  at  Covent  Garden  on  April  28,  1815, 
where  Comus  was  played  fifteen  times  altogether  that  year,  by  a 
company  of  some  fifty  principals  and  assisting  artists.  The  play- 
bill announcing  the  revival  suggests  that  it  must  have  been  a  lavish 
spectacle  indeed,  and  it  describes  in  glowing  terms — and  big  letters 
— some  of  the  chief  scenes :  "A  Wood,  a  Eivulet  by  Sunset,  a  Laby- 
rinth, the  Bower  of  Comus,"  and  (in  heavily  leaded  type)  "  Sa- 
brina's  Submarine  Palace !  "  95  As  for  Dibdin's  version,96  he  him- 
self states  truthfully  that  he  steered  somewhat  between  Colman 
and  the  later  Covent  Garden  spectacle,  but  adhered  "  mostly  to  the 
latter."  The  playbill  and  Dibdin's  copy  show  that  by  this  time 
Comus  had  been  further  diluted  and  dilated  by  the  addition  of 

93  Life,  I,  622. 

"Prompter  at  Drury  Lane  and  the  author  of  a  number  of  successful 
plays. 

95  See  the  British  Museum  playbills,  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  A  MS. 
inventory  of  the  costumes  and  properties  at  that  playhouse  in  1768-1769 
(British  Museum)  mentions  among  the  women's  costumes,  "  Comus's — 
901.,"  and  among  the  latter,  "12  Thyrsis, — Comus;  1  Small  Glass  and 
Basket, — Comus." 

98 "  Comus,  a  Mask,  Altered  from  Milton.  Correctly  given  from  copies 
used  in  the  Theatres."     London  Theatre,  vol.  x,  London,  1815. 
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new  songs  and  shows.  A  few  lines  from  the  pastoral  duet  just 
before  the  close  of  Dibdin's  first  act  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  new 
additions : 

Woman.  O  thou  wert  born  to  please  me, 

Man.  My  life,  my  only  Love, 

Woman.  Through  all  the  Woods  I'll  praise  thee, 

Man.  My  rural  Queen  of  Love. 

Woman.  Thus  happy,  never 

Man.  Jealous, 

Woman.  Can  any  harm 

Man.  Assail  us? 

Woman.  Can  any  harm  assail  us? 

Man.  My  rural  Queen  of  Love!  w 

Even  before  this  time  many  other  songs  had  been  added  on  occasion 
to  exploit  the  talents  of  new  actresses  who  appeared  in  successive 
revivals  of  the  masque.98  Dibdin,  meanwhile,  requires  no  further 
notice.  It  will  suffice  to  add  that  he  is  as  far  from  Milton  as  any 
of  his  fellow  adapters. 

The  last  version  of  Comus  "  that  we  shall  notice  here  in  any 
detail  is  the  furthest  from  Milton  is  more  senses  than  one.  It  was 
prepared  for  the  1842  revival  of  the  piece  at  Covent  Garden, — and 
it  is  so  very  far  from  Milton  that  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  if  the  poet  had  heen  at  the  performance  he  might  have 
been  seriously  puzzled  to  recognize  any  part  of  it  as  his  own — 
except  the  Echo  Song  and  a  few  other  airs  and  bits  of  recitative. 
The  dramatis  personae  this  time  numbered  well  over  fifty,  and 
among  them  appeared  such  interesting  figures  as  Cupid,  two  "  Sy- 
rens," a  whole  company  of  "  Spirits  of  the  Air,"  and  a  "  Genius 
of  the  Frozen  Clime."100     The  adapter  states  that  his  "operatic 

97  It  appears  that  this  song  had  occasionally  been  used  as  early  as  1790. 
See  below,  p.  308,  n.  ||. 

98  Miss  Anne  Catley,  on  October  30,  1776,  added  "  a  favorite  Scotch  air 
of  Dr.  Arne's."  (See  British  Museum  playbills,  and  compare  p.  304  below.) 
Mademoiselle  Chateauneuf's  Rosy  Wine  has  already  been  mentioned.  (See 
8bove,  n.  86)  Mrs.  Martyr  introduced  "the  favorite  song  of  The  Hants- 
man's  Sweet  Halloo  "  on  May  20,  1783,  and  Madam  Mara  sang  "  Mad  Bess, 
in  character,"  during  the  performance  of  May  25,  1796.  (Br.  Museum 
Playbills,  Covent  Garden.) 

"See  playbill  for  March  2,  1842.     (Br.  Mus.) 

100 "  Songs,  duets,  chorusses,  etc.,  in  Milton's  Comus :  a  masque  in  two 
acts,  with  additions  from  the  author's  peom  of  L'Allegro,  and  from  Dry- 
den's  opera  of  King  Arthur."    London,  1S42.    For  a  glowing  contemporary 
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spectacle  "  was  modelled  partly  on  Dalton's  version,  but  he  truth- 
fully adds  that  he  omitted  most  of  the  earlier  interpolations.  It 
must  be  said  for  this  version  that  it  is  comparatively  inoffensive, — 
that  it  omits  the  songs  and  shows  that  were  most  indicative  of  bad 
taste  in  the  earlier  adaptations,  but  also  that  the  text,  at  least,  is 
quite  colorless  and,  if  anything,  less  like  Milton  than  its  predeces- 
sors. The  latest  adapter  makes  much  of  the  point  that  the  spirit 
Philidel  in  Dalton's  production  was  borrowed  from  Dryden's  opera 
of  King  Arthur.  That  may  have  been  the  case,  though  Dryden's 
Philidel  — 

An  airy  shape,  the  tenderest  of  my  kind, 

The  last  seduc'd,  and  least  deform'd  of  Hell  .  .  . 

Desirous  to  repent  and  loth  to  sin.  .  . 

certainly  bears  only  a  nominal  resemblance  to  the  Philidel  that 
had  come  to  be  familiar  in  Dalton's  version.  At  all  events,  the 
1842  adapter  would  have  us  believe  that  this  earlier  association 
between  Comus  and  King  Arthur  led  him  to  substitute  for  Dalton's 
work  "  analogous  passages  "  from  Dryden.  Although  these,  as  he 
says,  had  "  the  additional  recommendation  of  having  been  set  to 
music  by  Purcell,"  they  make  a  strange,  unintelligible  patchwork 
indeed.  Thus,  dn  the  first  act,  the  Lady  appears  and  sings  the 
Echo  Song  without  any  notice  having  been  given  as  to  the  danger 
which  threatens  her.  The  Brothers  come  on  but  say  not  a  word, — 
contenting  themselves  with  pursuing  Comus  and  the  Lady  in  dumb 
show.  Meanwhile,  bacchanals  and  bacchantes  dance  wildly  and 
there  is  a  nonsensical  chase  of  will  o'  the  wisp  flames,  with  accom- 
panying lyrics — all  perfectly  without  rhyme  or  reason  except  such 
as  they  had  in  King  Arthur,  in  which  piece  the  flames  are  the  trick 
of  an  evil  spirit  who  seeks  to  mislead  King  Arthur  and  his  knights. 
The  "  analogy  "  manufactured  by  the  adapter  lies  in  the  point  that 
Philidel  in  each  case  is  made  to  spoil  the  trick.  Again,  the  second 
act  of  this  version  of  Comus  brings  in  a  "  Frost  Scene  "  between 
Cupid  and  the  Genius  of  the  Frozen  Clime — which  has  certainly 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case  except  in  so  far  as  it  also  appears  in 
Dryden's  opera.  Sabrina,  finally,  comes  on  without  any  reason 
being  suggested  for  her  doing  so.  Obviously,  the  adapter  took  it 
for  granted  that  everybody  knew  the  story  anyhow !    His  ingenious 

description  of  this  production  see  H.  S.  Wyndham's  Annals  of  Cov.  Gar. 
Theatre,  n,  149. 
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explanation,  however,  for  the  curious  telescoping  of  King  Arthur 
upon  Comus  will  bear  further  investigation. 

In  this  case  the  playbills  tell  a  somewhat  more  plausible  story. 
The  Co  vent  Garden  bill  of  March  2,  1842 — the  day  of  the  first  per- 
formance— states  that  the  production  had  been  somewhat  delayed 
after  its  announcement,  and  that  meanwhile  Drury  Lane  had  en- 
tered the  field.  "  Curiously  enough,"  it  adds,  "  not  only  Comus 
was  advertised  as  forthcoming  at  Drury  Lane,  but,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,101  Dryden's  Opera  of  King  Arthur,  which  had  been 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  this  management  by  another 
person."  The  Drury  Lane  bills  bear  out  this  singular  coincidence, 
for  that  playhouse  had  publicly  announced  a  short  time  before  that 
"  Milton's  Masque  of  Comus,  composed  by  Arne,  and  Dryden's 
King  Arthur,  composed  by  Purcell,  will  be  the  next  Musical  Re- 
vivals of  this  Theatre."  102  But  the  Covent  Garden  management, 
according  to  its  playbill,  did  not  see  fit  to  "  relinquish  preconceived 
ideas  in  consequence  of  the  mere  announcement  of  revivals  "  by 
"  other  establishments."  In  fact,  it  looks  very  much  as  though  the 
juxtaposition  of  Milton  and  Dryden  in  the  Drury  Lane  announce- 
ment suggested  to  the  rival  theatre  the  brilliant  idea  of  combining 
the  two  and  thus — quite  in  accord  with  good  old  theatrical  tradi- 
tion103— stealing  a  march  on  old  Drury.  Covent  Garden,  at  all 
events,  was  ready  in  March,  and  Drury  Lane  followed  with  King 
Arthur  on  November  16,  1842.  It  brought  out  Comus,  "  adapted 
from  the  Poet's  text  .  .  .  the  Music  except  one  Air  from  the  origi- 
nal composer,  Henry  Lawes,  by  Handel  and  Arne,"  on  February 
24,  1843,  with  Macready  in  the  title  role.104  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  a  copy  of  the  text,  but  the  chances  are  that  it  did  not  differ 
very  much  from  that  of  Colman  or  Dibdin. 

Students  of  Milton  have,  of  course,  long  been  aware  of  the  popu- 
larity of  Comus  on  the  stage,  but  I  believe  it  has  not  been  generally 

a<aThe  italics  are  mine. 

,0*Br.  Mus.  Playbills. 

mOn  November  7,  1789,  Drury  Lane  produced  a  play  entitled  Marcella, 
"without  the  Author's  consent,  and  got  up  in  such  haste  to  forestall  its 
representation  at  the  other  house  that  it  was  not  much  liked."  (W.  C. 
Oulton,  History  of  the  Theatres,  n,  54.)  For  other  interesting  cases  of 
rivalry  between  the  houses,  cf.  The  Life  of  G.  A.  Bellamy,  n,  98;  Genest, 
op.  eit.,  rv,  206,  162;  and  Cibber's  Apology,  ed.  Lowe,  n,  179-180. 

101  See  Br.  Mus.  playbills. 
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understood  just  how  the  adapters  treated  the  poet.  This  belief 
must  serve  as  my  excuse  for  having  treated  of  the  several  stage  ver- 
sions of  Comus  perhaps  with  too  much  detail  and  too  harshly.  To 
conclude,  I  have  only  to  give  some  account  of  the  chief  players  who 
appeared  in  the  piece,  and  then  a  tabular  summary  of  recorded 
performances,  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  them.105 

We  have  already  seen 106  that  Comus  transformed  first  appeared 
on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane  in  1738,  with  a  very  distinguished 
cast.  The  title  role  was  played  by  James  Quin :  he  of  Quin's  Jests, 
matchless  raconteur,  gourmand,  friend  and  actor,  and  one  of  Gar- 
rick's  few  great  rivals  of  later  days.  In  his  support  appeared  Mrs. 
Cibber,  as  the  Lady,  and  Mrs.  Clive,  as  Euphrosyne, — two  justly 
famed  actresses  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in  connection 
with  their  services  rendered  to  Samson.  And  Theophilus  Cibber, 
the  greatest  Pistol  of  them  all — the  interesting  but  unfortunate 
son  of  an  interesting  father,  the  laureate — played  one  of  the  Bro- 
thers. He  and  his  wife  doubtless  did  their  full  duty  in  their  re- 
spective parts  for  the  remaining  ten  performances  of  the  masque 
in  1738 — before  facing  each  other  in  one  of  the  most  scandalous 

105  Perhaps  half  of  the  material  in  the  discussion  and  table  below  repre- 
sents a  compilation  of  the  references  to  Comus  in  Genest  and  other 
historians  of  the  theatres.  This  I  have  supplemented  by  an  examination 
of  the  British  Museum  playbills  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres 
through  the  year  1845.  Those  of  Covent  Garden  begin  with  the  year  1753, 
but  for  the  period  1753-1779  the  collection  is  very  fragmentary.  There- 
after the  sequence  is  unbroken.  Drury  Lane  is  represented  by  two  small 
volumes  of  playbills  for  the  period  1754-1813,  with  a  complete  collection 
thereafter.  It  was  no  part  of  Genest's  purpose  to  list  all  performances  of 
Comus,  though  he  mentions  many.  I  have  not  had  access  to  playbills  other 
than  those  in  the  B.  M.  and  in  general,  therefore,  could  not  supplement 
Genest's  notes  on  Comus  performances  for  the  earlier  decades  of  its  history. 
For  this  period,  then,  the  number  of  performances  recorded  in  the  table  is 
generally  that  given  by  Genest.  But  the  playbills'  for  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  record  scores  of 
performances  during  many  years  which  Genest  does  not  touch  at  all.  These 
are  completely  accounted  for  in  the  summary,  which  briefly  reviews  all  the 
material  in  the  following  text.  To  avoid  the  multiplication  of  references, 
I  have,  in  general,  given  them  in  connection  with  the  table;  not  with  the 
discussion.  The  material  on  the  players  is  based  on  Fitzgerald's  New 
History  of  the  Stage,  and  on  standard  theatrical  biography  in  general,  and 
no  detailed  references  will  be  required.      (See  below,  p.  307,  n.  *.) 

108  See  above,  n.  72. 
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law  suits  of  the  time,  which  thoroughly  disgraced  both  of  them.107 
Quin  took  the  lead  also  in  the  next108  production  of  Comus,  which 
took  place  at  the  Aungier  Street  Theatre,  Dublin,  in  1741.  As- 
sociated with  him  were  Eyan — famous  for  his  tragic  lovers  and  his 
fine  gentlemen  of  comedy — and  Mademoiselle  Chateauneuf,  who 
later  spread  the  fame  of  the  Comus  songs  to  Paris.109  The  produc- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  staged  "  with  a  brilliancy  never  before 
known  in  Dublin,"  and  was  "  allowed  to  be  the  best  entertainment 
presented  to  the  public  for  many  years."  110  Its  success  led  the 
managers  to  revive  the  piece  within  two  years,  with  "  new  scenery 
and  decorations  "  and  a  fairly  strong  cast,  and  it  again  proved 
successful.111  Meanwhile  it  was  given  at  least  once  more  at  Drury 
Lane  in  the  same*  year  (1743),  and  the  year  after  found  it  started 
on  its  triumphant  career  on  the  boards  of  Covent  Garden.  On 
March  3d,  Quin,  Eyan,  and  Mrs.  Clive  played  their  old  parts  here, 
the  part  of  the  Lady  this  time  enlisting  the  services  of  another 
distinguished  actress, — Mrs.  Pritchard,  the  able  successor  of  Nance 
Oldfield,  and  a  favorite  performer  of  such  diverse  parts  as  Eosa- 
lind,  Lady  Brute,  and  Lady  Macbeth.  The  same  cast  repeated 
the  masque  at  Covent  Garden  in  1747  for  the  benefit  of  one  of 
their  colleagues,  and  it  was  thereafter  freuqently  given  at  actors' 
benefits:  a  trustworthy  indication  of  its  drawing  power  with  the 
public.  And  in  1750,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  appropriately  chosen 
for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Foster,  Milton's  granddaughter,  when  John- 
son and  Garrick  united  their  forces  in  her  behalf  at  Drury  Lane. 

Another  benefit  performance  of  the  piece  is  recorded  at  Drury 
in  1751,  and  the  next  year  brought  to  that  house  another  talented 
Irish  actor,  Mossop,  for  the  part  of  Comus,  and  a  new  Lady,  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Davies,112  who  is  said  to  have  been  "excellence  itself" 
in  this  part.113     In  1755  Comus  was  revived  at  Covent  Garden, 

107  Cf.  A  Collection  of  Remarkable  Trials,  London,  1739. 

108  See  below,  p.  307,  n.  t- 
104  See  above,  n.  86. 

110  Fitzgerald,  Life  of  Mrs.  Clive,  p.  29 ;  Genest,  op.  cit.,  x,  313. 

m  Another  Anglo-Irish  actor  named  Webster  is  spoken  of  as  particu- 
larly successful  in  Comus,  in  which  he  played  the  title  rOle  and  "  sang  all 
the  principal  Bacchanal  songs.  ...  He  also  spoke  the  words  well  .  .  ." 
(CKeefe,  op.  cit,  i,  338.) 

113  Wife  of  Tom  Davies,  the  prompter,  playwright,  biographer  of  Garrick, 
and  historian  of  the  stage. 

U3  Genest,  op.  cit.,  rv,  357,  406. 
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with  "  Gentleman  Smith/'  an  artist  in  "  genteel  comedy "  parts, 
in  the  chief  role,  while  the  great  Peg  Woffington,  in  spite  of  her 
fondness  for  "breeches  parts/'  did  the  Lady.  Mrs.  Cibber,  the 
year  after,  returned  to  that  part  at  Drury  Lane,  together  with 
Mossop,  Eoss,  and  Mrs.  Clive,  and  they  repeated  their  performance 
there  in  1758.  In  that  year  also  Sheridan  the  elder  produced  the 
masque  at  Dublin,  but  with  somewhat  indifferent  success.114 

More  benefit  performances  at  Drury  came  in  1759,  while  by  1760 
Peg  Woffington  at  the  other  house  had  given  up  her  part  to  a  new- 
comer. The  new  Lady  was  Mrs.  Ward,  the  great  stage  beauty  who 
had  shortly  before  created  the  part  of  Lady  Randolph  in  Home's 
tragedy  of  Douglas.  That  she  was  successful  would  seem  to  ap- 
pear from  the  fact  that  Comus  was  acted  eleven  times  that  season. 
The  next  season  at  Covent  Garden,  however,  brought  forward  an 
even  more  famous  actress.  October  8,  1762  was  the  date  of  the 
first  appearance  of  the  vivacious  Anne  Catley,  a  latter-day  Nell 
Gwynne,  whose  beauty  and  "  stage  impudence "  won  her  a  huge 
success  in  the  part  of  Euphrosyne  and  the  Pastoral  Nymph.  The 
actress  soon  became  the  toast  of  the  gentlemen  of  London ;  and  the 
ladies  of  Dublin — whither  she  repaired  in  1764,  with  Comus  in 
tow — rushed  to  have  their  coiffures  "  Catleyfied,"  after  the  fashion, 
presumably,  which  the  curious  observer  may  still  admire  in  the 
picture  of  Miss  Catley  as  Euphrosyne  which  adorns  contemporary 
editions  of  Comus.115  Concerning  this  admirable  performer  we 
need  merely  add  that  she  continued  to  do  full  justice  to  her  favor- 
ite part  at  Covent  Garden  year  after  year,  for  some  fifteen  years 
altogether.  Nor  was  she  without  strong  support.  Gentleman  Smith 
played  Comus,  and  in  1765  there  came  to  join  them,  in  the  part  of 
the  Lady,  the  universally  admired  Mrs.  Bellamy,  whose  wit  and 
beauty,  at  least,  did  not  require  the  public  sympathy  she  asked  for 
in  her  six  apologetic  volumes  concerning  her  life. 

Mrs.  Bellamy  played  the  Lady  again  in  1767,  and  soon  thereafter 
new  actors  as  well  as  new  actresses  came  forward  in  our  piece,  in 
London  as  well  as  in  the  provinces.  Henderson,  of  whom  Garrick 
said  that  "he  might  be  made  to  figure  in  any  of  the  puppets  of 
his  time,"  11C  acted  two  great  puppets — Eamlet  and  Comus — at 

™Ibid.,  iv,  410. 

115  See  the  Life  of  Miss  Anne  Catley,  London,  1888. 

119  Fitzgerald,  New  History  of  the  English  Stage,  n,  275. 
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Bath  on  December  27,  1774,  and  a  few  months  later  two  players 
of  lesser  rank,  Cautherley  and  Mrs.  Baddeley,  acted  Comns  and 
the  Lady,  respectively,  for  Cautherley's  benefit  at  Drury  Lane. 
Again,  in  1776,  Spranger  Barry's  benefit  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
enlisted  the  devoted  service  of  his  very  gifted  wife,  a  u  grand  act- 
ress "  in  her  day,  according  to  the  authorities,117  in  the  part  of  the 
Lady, — a  total  of  half  a  dozen  performances  at  Covent  Garden 
being  scored  for  Comus  that  year. 

Just  about  this  time  also,  we  hear  of  at  least  one  private  per- 
formance of  the  masque  by  actors  whose  rank  approximated  that 
of  the  first  performers  at  Ludlow  Town.  Samuel  Whyte,  the 
Irish  schoolmaster,  notes  that  on  September  30,  1776,  Comus  was 
played  at  Marlay,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Honorable  David  La- 
touche.  Whyte  wrote  the  Prologue,  and  Henry  Grattan,  the  great 
Irish  orator,  provided  the  Epilogue,  which  was  spoken  by  the 
Countess  of  Lanesborough.  I  shall  quote  some  lines  from  the 
Epilogue  in  question  before  returning  to  the  professional  per- 
formers, by  way  of  indicating  that  the  spirit  of  this  production 
probably  did  not  differ  much  from  those  we  have  hitherto  dealt 
with: 

Hist!  hiart!  I  hear  a  dame  of  fashion  say, 

'  Lord,  how  absurd  the  Heroine  of  this  play ! 

A  god  of  rank  and  fashion  was  so  good 

To  take  a  lady  from  a  hideous  wood, 

And  she,  quite  country,  obstinate,  and  mulish, 

Extremely  fine — perhaps,  but  vastly  foolish, 

Would  neither  speak,  nor  laugh,  nor  dance,  nor  fling, 

Nor  condescend,  nor  wed — nor  anything!  ' 

But  why  choose  Comust    Comus  won't  go  down! 

Milton,  good  creature,  never  knew  the  town.  .  .  . 

But,  gentle  ladies,  you'll,  I'm  sure,  approve 

Your  sex's  triumph  over  guilty  love."  "* 

Other  private  performances  may  have  been  given,  though  I  do 
not  know  of  any  further  records  of  such,119 — but  still  other  great 
professional  players  remain  to  be  added  to  our  list.  Comus  came 
back  to  Old  Drury  in  1777  and  had  twenty-one  performances  that 

ur /&«*.,  n,  181-185. 

118  Samuel  Whyte,  Poems,  Dublin,  1792,  pp.  60-66. 

"*  Various  arrangements  of  Comus  for  school  and  amateur  performances 
have  been  printed  in  recent  times.  (See  ed.  by  E.  Ferguson,  1900,  Lucy 
Chater,  1911,  etc.) 
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same  year  at  Covent  Garden.  From  1777  to  1785  Miss  Catley, 
Henderson,  and  other  popular  performers  12(>  appeared  in  it  there 
many  times  each  season,  and  on  May  15,  1786  the  patrons  of  Drury 
Lane  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  greatest  tragic  actress  of  the 
century  in  the  characters  of  Ophelia  and  the  Lady,  which  she 
chose  upon  the  occasion  of  her  own  benefit.  Mrs.  Siddons  returned 
to  the  character  of  the  Lady  a  good  many  years  later,  for  we  may 
anticipate  our  record  here  to  note  that  she  acted  the  two  leads  in 
Richard  III  and  Comus  at  Covent  Garden  in  1812,  for  the  benefit 
of  her  brother,  Charles  Kemble,  with  whom  Comus  was  a  favorite 
part  for  many  years.  Meanwhile,  scarcely  a  year  went  by  during 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  without  new  tri- 
umphs for  our  masque  at  one  house  or  the  other, — particularly  at 
Covent  Garden,  where  it  had  long  since  become  a  tradition  and  a 
standby.  But  Drury  Lane  did  not  neglect  it.  Thus,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  season  of  1798,  Palmer  appeared  there  in  the  two  parts 
of  Comus  and  Father  Philip  (in  Monk  Lewis's  Castle  Spectre), — 
a  curious  combination  of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  one  might 
say,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  eighteenth  century  Comus  did 
not  suffer  from  an  excess  of  sublimity  !  Again,  in  1803,  the  masque 
was  played  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  tragedian  Cooke,  and  in 
1805  Elliston — "  joyousest  of  once  embodied  spirits,"  according  to 
Charles  Lamb — added  its  title  role  to  his  repertory. 

During  the  next  forty  years  there  were  three  breaks  in  this  con- 
tinuous performance.  So  far  as  I  know,  Comus  did  not  appear 
on  the  boards,  during  the  years  1805  to  1812,  1821  to  1828,  and 
1834  to  1842.  But  during  the  other  years  it  retained  its  popu- 
larity, and  new  players  made  their  mark  in  the  old  parts.  Bath 
saw  it  again  at  least  once  more  in  1817,  with  Conway  in  the  lead, 
and  that  actor,  together  with  Incledon,  Abbott,  and  Charles  Kem- 
ble— aided  and  abetted  by  the  splendid  devices  of  their  stage- 
managers — kept  it  on  the  boards  of  Covent  Garden  year  after  year. 
Old  Drury,  now  become  New  Drury,  revived  it  in  1833,  and  Ma- 
dame Vestris,  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden  in  1842,  did  it  the 
honor  of  singing  its  most  popular  songs — re-enforced  by  Dryden 
and  Purcell — when  she  cleverly  anticipated  the  plans  of  the  other 

130  Among  them  Gentleman  Smith,  Farren,  Incledon,  Mattocks,  Bowden, 
Mrs.  Martyr,  and  a  mysterious  "  young  Gentleman  "  who  was  made  much 
of  in  the  playbills  of  1782. 
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house  that  year.121    Macready,  as  we  have  seen,  spoke  the  last  word 
for  Drury  Lane  the  year  after. 

The  following  summary  of  Comus's  stage  career  bears  ample  tes- 
timony to  the  popularity  of  Milton  in  the  theatre. 


Date 

Theatre 

Number  of  Performances  *■ 

1738 

Drury  Lane 

11* 

1740  (?) 

'? 

?t 

1741 

Aungier  St.,  Dublin 

3* 

1743 

Aungier  St.,  Dublin 

"  Several "  * 

1743 

Drury  Lane 

1  or  more  * 

1744 

Covent  Garden 

Number  not  given  * 

1747 

Covent  Garden 

1  or  more  * 

1750 

Drury  Lane 

1  or  more  * 

1751 

Drury  Lane 

1  or  more  * 

1752 

Drury  Lane 

1  or  more  * 

1755 

Covent  Garden 

1  or  more* 

1756 

Drury  Lane 

1  or  more  * 

1758 

Drury  Lane 

1  or  more* 

1758 

Aungier  St.,  Dublin 

i  • 

1759 

Drury  Lane 

1  or  more  * 

1760 

Covent  Garden 

11* 

1761 

Covent  Garden 

1  or  more* 

1762 

Covent  Garden 

Many;  number  not  given 

1764 

Smock  Alley,  Dublin 

Do* 

1765 

Covent  Garden 

3  or  morej 

1767 

Covent  Garden 

2  or  more* 

1773 

Covent  Garden 

1  or  more  * 

1774 

Bath 

1  or  more  * 

1775 

Drury  Lane 

1  or  more  * 

1776 

Covent  Garden 

6 

1776 

Private  performance,  Marlay 

(Ireland) 

1§ 

1777 

Drury  Lane 

1  or  more  * 

1777 

Covent  Garden 

21 

1778 

Covent  Garden 

3 

1779 

Covent  Garden 

3 

m  See  above,  notes  101-104,  and  text.  M  See  above,  n.  106. 

*  Items  so  marked  are  taken  from  Genest,  and  may  be  found  by  referring 
to  the  respective  years  in  his  text.  As  a  rule  he  does  not  give  the  number 
of  performances.  Items  not  otherwise  marked  are  drawn  from  the  B.  M. 
playbills. 

t  Victor,  op.  cit.,  n,  118,  speaks  of  a  performance  this  year,  but  gives  no 
details.  He  is  often  inaccurate,  and  probably  had  in  mind  the  1738 
performance. 

t  See  Covent  Garden  Theatre  Newspaper  Clippings,  British  Museum. 

§  See  above,  n.  118. 
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Date 

Theatre 

1780 

Covent  Garden 

1781 

Covent  Garden 

1782 

Covent  Garden 

1783 

Covent  Garden 

1784 

Covent  Garden 

1785 

Covent  Garden 

1786 

Drury  Lane 

1787 

Covent  Garden 

1788 

Covent  Garden 

1790 

Drury  Lane 

1791 

Covent  Garden 

1792 

Covent  Garden 

1793 

Covent  Garden 

1795 

Covent  Garden 

1796 

Covent  Garden 

1797 

Covent  Garden 

1798 

Drury  Lane 

1799 

Covent  Garden 

1800 

Covent  Garden 

1803 

Drury  Lane 

1803 

Covent  Garden 

1805 

Drury  Lane 

1812 

Covent  Garden 

1815 

Covent  Garden 

1816 

Covent  Garden 

1817 

Covent  Garden 

1817 

Bath 

1819 

Covent  Garden 

1821 

Covent  Garden 

1828 

Covent  Garden 

1829 

Covent  Garden 

1833 

Covent  Garden 

1833 

Drury  Lane 

1834 

Covent  Garden 

1842 

Covent  Garden 

1843 

Drury  Lane 

Number  of  Performances 
10 

1 

3 

2 

4 

6 

1  or  more  * 

2 

3 

1  or  more  || 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  or  more  * 

2 

1 

1  or  more  * 

1 

1  or  more* 

1 
15 


1  or  more  * 

2 
(see  note  — )  ft 
(see  note  — )  ft 

2 

7 

2 

4 
18 
11 


ft  The  Sweet  Echo  song  only,  was  sung  here  April  14,  1821,  and  May  30, 
1828. 

||  Frederick  Reynolds,  in  telling  of  his  opera,  The  Crusade,  which  was 
played  at  Covent  Garden  in  1790,  says  it  owed  much  to  the  "  irresistible 
humor  "  of  Quick  and  Edwin,  burlesquing  "  O !  thou  wert  born  to  please 
me,"  then  "  being  sung  at  Drury  Lane  .  .  .  with  the  greatest  effect,  in 
Milton's  Mask  of  Comus."  {Life  and  Times  of  Frederick  Reynolds,  n, 
59  and  n.) 
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THE  DATE  OF  MILTON'S  BE  DOCTBINA  CHRISTIANA 
By  James  Holly  Hantobd 

The  position  of  the  Latin  treatise  on  the  Christian  Doctrine  in 
the  chronology  of  Milton's  -works  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
indeterminate.  We  know  the  manuscript  of  the  treatise,  preserved 
in  the  State  Paper  Office,  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  press 
by  a  young  amanuensis  and  student,  Daniel  Skinner,  shortly  before 
or  shortly  after  Milton's  death,  but  to  have  remained  unpublished 
until  1825.1  We  may  infer  from  Philips,2  from  Milton's  own 
statement  in  the  Dedication,3  and  from  other  evidence4  that  he 
had  begun  the  process  of  collecting  and  arranging  his  materials 
at  least  as  early  as  the  period  which  followed  his  return  from  Italy. 
Finally  "we  have  the  statement  of  the  early  anonymous  biographer 
and  of  Anthony  Wood,  who  apparently  is  following  him,  that 
Milton  began  after  the  publication  of  the  last  works  in  the  Sala- 

1  Masson,  Life  of  Milton,  n,  720-1,  790-806. 

'"Life  of  Milton,"  reprinted  in  Of  Education,  etc.,  edited  by  Laura  E. 
Lockwood,  Riverside  Literature  Series,  1911,  lxvl  Referring  to  the  Sunday 
exercises  of  Milton's  pupils,  Philips  says:  "The  next  work  after  this  [i. e., 
the  reading  of  passages  from  the  Greek  testament]  was  the  writing  at  his 
own  dictation,  some  part,  from  time  to  time,  of  a  tractate  which  he  thought 
fit  to  collect  from  the  ablest  divines  who  had  written  on  that  subject: 
Amesius,  Wollebius,  etc.,  viz.:  A  Perfect  System  of  Divinity,  of  which 
more  hereafter."  Philips  does  not  return  to  the  subject.  The  remark,  if 
Philips'  recollection  of  what  was  done  is  not  confused,  can  hardly  refer  to 
the  text  which  we  now  have,  for  the  De  Doctrina  is  not  in  any  sense 
"  collected  from  the  ablest  divines "  but  entirely  from  Scripture.  The 
period  referred  to  is  1639-1647,  during  which  the  Philipses  were  under 
Milton's  tutelage. 

*  Prose  Works,  Bohn  Library,  iv,  1  ff.  Milton  says  that  in  order  to 
systematize  his  faith  he  began  a  course  of  study  in  his  youth,  going  through 
the  divines  and  classifying  Scriptural  passages.  He  speaks  as  though  it 
was  some  time  before  the  idea  of  the  treatise  and  the  intent  to  give  it  to 
the  world  took  shape. 

*  The  existence  of  a  body  of  notes  called  by  Milton  "  Index  Theologicus  " 
is  attested  by  cross  references  in  the  preserved  Commonplace  Book  (edited 
by  Horwood,  Camden  Society,  1876).  This  collection  had  been  begun  while 
Milton  still  had  the  use  of  his  eyes.  It  doubtless  contained  materials  later 
used  in  the  treatise. 
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masius  controversy,  i.  e.,  in  1655,  "  that  laborious  work  of  amassing 
out  of  all  the  classic  authors,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  a  Latin 
Thesaurus  .  .  .  also  the  composing  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  the 
framing  of  a  body  of  divinity  out  of  the  Bible."  "  All  which," 
continue  the  biographers,  "  notwithstanding  the  several  calamities 
befalling  him  in  his  fortunes  he  finished  after  the  Kestoration." 6 
We  do  not  know,  assuming  that  this  statement  is  accurate,  how 
far  the  work  was  carried  before  1660  or  when  it  was  completed. 
(  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the  document  as  we  now  have  it 
belongs  to  Milton's  later  years.6  This  is  pure  conjecture  based  on 
the  indefinite  and  not  wholly  consistent  biographical  data  just 
referred  to  and  on  certain  assumptions  regarding  the  development 
of  Milton's  religious  thought,  concerning  the  detail  of  which  we 
have,  after  all,  very  little  information  outside  of  the  treatise  itself. 
iThe  fact  that  the  treatise  was  not  published  during  its  author's 
life  is,  of  course,  easily  explainable  on  the  ground  suggested  by 
i  the  anonymous  biographer,  i.  e.,  the  heretical  character  of  some  of 
the  opinions  advanced.  That  Milton,  in  his  last  days,  should  have 
left  the  work  to  Skinner  for  publication  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  it  had  recently  been  finished.  No  evidence,  indeed,  has 
hitherto  been  brought  forward  which  can  furnish  the  slightest  clue 
as  to  the  specific  period  of  Milton's  life  to  which  the  actual  compo- 
sition of  the  treatise  is  to  be  ascribed.  There  is  such  evidence, 
however,  in  the  manuscript  itself  and  the  conclusions  suggested 
by  an  examination  of  the  facts  concerning  it  are  strengthened,  if 
not  confirmed,  by  a  study  of  the  document  in  its  relation  to 
Milton's  other  works. 

BLoekwood,  op.  cit.,  x.xn  and  Lin.  The  statement  is  to  this  extent  at 
least  inaccurate,  that  Milton  never  completed  the  Thesaurus.  Philips  does 
not  mention  the  Body  of  Divinity  in  this  connection,  though  he  has  a  corre- 
sponding account  of  Milton's  occupations  in  the  last  years  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

8  Masson  (Life,  vr,  839)  says  that  while  the  formulation  of  the  system  i« 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  period  between  1649  and  1660,  it  was  perhaps  not 
consolidated  and  did  not  receive  some  of  its  characteristic  peculiarities 
until  later.  Stern  declares  that  its  maturity  shows  it  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in  Milton's  old  age.  Wood  ( The  Form  and  Origin  of  Milton's  Anti- 
Trinitarian  Conception)  considers  it  incredible  that  the  document  could 
have  been  finished  before  Paradise  Lost.  The  settled  doctrine  of  the  treatise 
may,  he  thinks,  have  been  brought  to  fruition  by  the  composition  of  the 
poem. 
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This  manuscript  exists  in  the  handwriting  of  at  least  two 
amanuenses.  Pages  1-196  are  cleanly  written  in  a  smooth  and 
regular  script  which  has  been  recognized  as  that  of  Daniel  Skinner, 
the  young  student  to  whom  Milton  entrusted  the  document  in 
1673  or  1674  and  who  made  the  preserved  copies  of  the  State 
Letters  at  about  the  same  date.7  Skinner  has  also  made  corrections 
throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  text.  It 
would  appear  to  be  evident  that  he  had  been  directed  to  prepare 
for  the  press  an  earlier  copy,  written  by  another  or  other  scribes. 
The  last  part  of  the  manuscript  is  full  of  variety  in  the  writing 
and  contains,  besides  Skinner's  corrections,  many  alterations,  in 
the  hand  which  wrote  the  body  of  the  text.  The  writing  through- 
out this  half  of  the  manuscript  is  certainly  for  the  most  part  and 
perhaps,  except  for  Skinner's  notes,  entirely  the  work  of  one 
person.  It  is,  in  spite  of  its  variety,  highly  distinctive  in  character, 
and  is  evidently  by  a  skilled  hand.  The  same  hand,  morover,  can 
be  traced  in  various  other  Milton  documents  of  known  date.8  The 
earliest  of  these  consists  of  two  entries  in  Milton's  family  Bible, 
recording  the  death  of  Milton's  first  wife  and  of  his  son  in  1652, 
and  the  death  of  his  second  wife  with  her  infant  daughter  in 
1658.  From  the  appearance  of  the  entries  I  should  judge  them  to 
have  been  set  down  at  the  same  time,  just  as  several  of  the  preced- 
ing items  were  copied  out  from  memory  together  at  the  time  of  the 
last  event  recorded  in  them.  It  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  the 
two  scribal  notes  belong  to  the  year  1658  (probably  March).9  A 
second  item  by  the  same  scribe  is  the  transcript  of  the  last  sonnet 

7 1  have  used  Sotheby's  description  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  Manuscript, 
Ramblings  in  the  Elucidation  of  the  Autograph  of  Milton,  142a  ff.  and  his 
facsimiles,  plates  xx-xxii,  also  those  in  Sumner's  Latin  edition,  1825. 
This  material  appears  to  be  sufficient  for  the  inferences  which  follow,  but 
I  regret  not  having  been  able  to  examine  the  MS.  itself. 

8  Of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  this  hand  I  need  note  only  the 
curious  squaring  of  the  bottom  of  the  letter  "  b,"  a  habit  which  is  common 
to  practically  all  the  variations  of  hand  in  the  text  of  the  last  half  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine  us.  and  to  the  writing  of  the  other  documents  men- 
tioned. 

9  Milton  Facsimiles,  published  by  the  British  Museum,  1908.  The  indefi- 
niteness  of  the  1652  entry — "  about  three  days  after,"  "  about  six  weeks 
after  " — as  compared  with  the  exact  dating  of  the  various  events  recorded 
in  the  other,  even  to  the  hour  of  his  daughter's  birth,  lends  support  to 
my  conclusion. 
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in  the  Cambridge  manuscript,  "  Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused 
saint."  This  poem  was  composed,  it  is  generally  agreed,  in  1658, 
and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  transcript  was  made  at  the 
time  of  its  composition.10  Still  a  third  item  is  the  Milton  signature 
on  a  conveyance  to  Cyriack  Skinner  dated  May  7,  1660.11  Finally 
there  are  several  entries  by  this  scribe  in  the  Commonplace  Book 
of  Milton.  These  are  undated,  but  it  seems  improbable  that  Milton 
continued  to  keep  notes  in  this  volume  very  long  after  1660.12 
We  have,  therefore,  the  fairly  definite  indication  of  a  period  during 
which  Milton  was  making  use  of  the  services  of  the  scribe  who 
originally  copied  the  Christian  Doctrine  manuscript,  i.  e.,  circa 
1658-1660.  The  materials  in  his  hand  are  more  numerous  and 
more  extensive  than  those  in  the  hand  of  any  of  the  various 
other  amenuenses  except  Skinner  whose  work  has  survived.  More- 
over, his '  is  the  only  hand  which  is  demonstrably  at  work  for 
Milton  within  these  dates,  while  material  dictated  both  before  and 
after  this  period  is  in  a  variety  of  other  hands.13  It  looks  very 
much  as  if  Milton  had  engaged  for  the  busy  period  of  scholarly 
activity  which  followed  his  release  from  public  duties  and  when  he 
was  still  reasonably  prosperous  the  service  of  a  regular  amanuensis, 
presumably  a  professional  secretary.14  At  other  times  he  was 
apparently  dependent  on  chance  assistance,  often  of  an  inferior 


10  The  facts  are  discussed  in  my  article,  "  The  Arrangement  of  Milton's 
Sonnets,"  forthcoming  in  Modern  Philology. 

11  Given  in  facsimile  by  Sotheby,  plate  xvi,  and  described  p.  129.  See  also 
plate  xxiii,  where  Sotheby  displays  the  signature  in  comparison  with 
specimens  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  hand. 

"The  data  regarding  the  Commonplace  book  is  too  complex  and  too 
closely  interrelated  to  be  given  here.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  an  analy- 
sis of  the  document,  with  a  study  of  the  scribal  and  other  entries,  which  I 
have  in  preparation. 

18  E.  g.,  the  earlier  sonnets  in  the  Cambridge  MS.,  including  those  written 
in  1655,  signatures  written  in  1667  and  1669  (Sotheby,  plate  xviii),  and 
the  transcript  of  Paradise  Lost,  Book  I,  which  must  have  been  done  before 
1667.     For  the  years  1661-1666  we  have  no  evidence. 

14  The  flourishes  and  deliberate  changes  of  style  in  the  Christian  Doctrine 
text  suggest  a  considerable  degree  of  virtuosity.  They  may  also  indicate 
that  the  material  was  being  dictated.  The  writing  is  pretty  certainly  not 
the  work  of  any  member  of  Milton's  family  of  whose  autograph  we  have 
specimens,  nor  is  it  that  of  either  Philips. 
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sort."  In  any  case  a  strong  assumption  is  established  that  the 
transcript  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  later  copied  in  part  by 
Skinner,  stood  complete  in  the  early  sixties  or  before,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  composition  of  the  treatise  long  antedates  the 
period  to  which  it  has  commonly  been  assigned. 

"We  may  now  revert  to  the  question  of  the  acceptability  of  such 
a  date  for  the  Christian  Doctrine  in  the  light  of  what  we  know  of 
Milton's  life  plans  and  purposes  and  of  the  facts  regarding  the 
composition  of  his  other  works.  It  seems  intrinsically  unlikely 
that  the  final  formulation  of  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  treatise 
post-dates,  as  Wood  supposes,  Paradise  Lost.  The  years  preceding 
the  composition  of  the  epic  had  been  devoted  to  careful  preparation 
in  all  lines  of  thought  and  knowledge.  Milton  would  naturally 
have  regarded  the  formulation  of  his  religious  views  as  the  most 
important  part  of  the  process  and  would  hardly  have  begun  the 
work  until  he  had  reached,  for  the  time  being,  perfect  clearness  on  i 
all  the  points  involved.  He  speaks  in  the  Dedication  of  his  aim 
of  composing  "  some  original  treatise  which  should  be  always  at 
hand,"  and  of  the  solace  it  was  to  have  "laid  up  for  myself  a 
treasure  which  would  be  a  provision  for  my  future  life."  Surely 
he  would  have  wished  such  a  treatise  to  be  before  him  in  some 
reasonably  complete  and  coherent  form  as  a  program  for  his  great 
religious  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  very  striking  how  exactly 
the  doctrine  of  the  prose  work  tallies  with  the  theological  implica- 
tions of  Paradise  Lost.  The  handling  of  Adam's  sin,  for  example, 
is  an  illustration  at  every  point  of  the  speculations  of  the  treatise, ' 
and  implies  a  carefully  worked  out  intellectual  interpretation  of 
the  fall.  Similarly  Milton's  choice  of  the  nethermost  parts  of  the 
universe  instead  of  the  center  of  the  earth  as  a  location  for  Hell  ' 
is  based  on  certain  theological  considerations  given  in  chapter 
xxxiii  of  the  first  book  of  the  De  Doctrina  and  alluded  to  in  the 
argument  of  Book  I  of  Paradise  Lost.    "With  a  mind  of  different 

15  The  autograph  of  at  least  ten  different  persons  appears  in  the  preserved 
Milton  manuscripts  first  and  last.  None  of  these  save  Skinner  can  be 
identified.  The  biographers  imply  that  his  work  was  done  by  students  and 
chance  visitors.  Deborah  Milton  and  Edward  Philips  are  also  mentioned 
as  amanuenses.  In  Epistle  xxxt,  written  in  1666,  Milton  speaks  of  dictating 
letter  by  letter  to  a  boy  ignorant  of  Latin.  Evidently  he  was  badly  off 
for  assistance  in  the  poverty  of  his  later  years  until  the  time  of  his  asso- 
ciation with  Skinner.  I  infer  from  Philips  that  his  attempt  to  employ 
his  daughters  was  soon  abandoned  if  it  was  ever  really  made. 
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type  from  Milton's  the  doctrinal  justification  of  a  cosmology 
adopted  on  artistic  grounds  might  be  an  afterthought,  but  there 
is  abundant  proof  that  with  him  everything  was  reasoned  before 
it  received  imaginative  form.  Wood's  conclusion  that  Milton  was 
working  out  and  modifying  his  principles  as  the  poem  progressed 
is  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  his  mental  habit  and  of  his  methods 
of  work.  The  actual  dictation  of  the  Be  Boctrina  may,  of  course, 
1  have  followed  that  of  Paradise  Lost,  but  it  is  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  it  preceded  or  accompanied  it. 

Eegarded  in  its  public  rather  than  in  its  private  aspect  the 
treatise  of  Christian  Boctrine  is  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
scheme  of  Milton's  prose  writings,  a  scheme  which  I  believe  to  have 
taken  shape  in  his  mind  gradually  during  the  early  years  of  the 
second  epoch  in  his  life.  Beside  the  ambition  born  of  the  aesthetic 
idealism  of  his  youth  to  leave  a  work  in  poetry  which  posterity 
would  not  willingly  let  die,  Milton  came  also  to  cherish  the  coordi- 
nate aim  of  instructing  his  contemporaries  on  all  the  great  issues 
'of  public  and  private  life.  His  prose  works  are  not,  as  they  have 
sometimes  been  held  to  be,  merely  or  even  primarily  partisan  or 
occasional,  though  they  do  for  the  most  part  attach  themselves  to 
'  immediate  events.  The  truth  is  rather  that  Milton  saw  in  the 
conditions  of  the  revolutionary  period  an  unrivalled  opportunity 
to  promote  several  great  reforms,  hitherto  impossible  of  realization, 
by  bringing  the  public  mind  to  envisage  in  practical  form  the  ideals 
which  had  become  a  part  of  his  own  thinking  as  a  result  of  the 
meditative  study  of  his  early  years.  The  Areopagitica,  the  divorce 
pamphlets,16  the  tract  on  Education  are  obviously  part  of  such  a 

18  It  is  high  time  that  students  of  Milton  ceased  to  exaggerate  the  purely 
personal  element  in  Milton's  writings  on  divorce.  The  subject  of  freedom 
in  marriage  was  a  standard  one  in  Reformation  thought.  The  entries  in 
the  Commonplace  Book  show  Milton  to  have  been  interested  in  it  long 
before  the  time  of  his  first  marriage.  (See  my  forthcoming  study  of  this 
document  already  alluded  to.)  It  is  not  certain  that  the  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  was  not  already  under  way  before  difficulties  arose  between 
Milton  and  Mary  Powell.  Finally  the  pamphlets  themselves  are,  as  Mr. 
A.  H.  Gilbert  has  recently  shown,  far  more  objective  in  their  content  than 
has  commonly  been  supposed.  See  "  Milton  on  the  Position  of  Woman," 
Modern  Language  Revino,  January,  1920.  I  do  not,  of  course,  altogether 
deny  that  these  pamphlets,  like  so  much  of  Milton's  work,  take  on  a 
personal  coloring.  It  would  probably  have  been  difficult  for  Milton  himself 
to  distinguish  between  the  personal  and  the  impersonal  motives  involved  in 
their  composition. 
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program.  But  the  purpose  appears  also  even  in  the  more  contro- 
versial works,  giving  them  a  breadth  and  scope  which  distinguishes 
them  from  the  mass  of  contemporary  pamphlets.  By  1655  Milton 
found  that  he  had  covered  most  of  the  important  fields,  his  political 
philosophy  having  been  embodied  incidentally  in  the  treatises  last 
mentioned.  There  remained,  however,  the  question  regarding  a 
permanent  form  of  public  polity,  to  be  handled  in  the  Ready  and 
Easy  Way,  a  pamphlet  definitely  called  forth  by  the  emergency  of 
1660,  but  embodying  principles  which  had  long  been  taking  shape 
in  his  mind,  and  the  problem  of  the  final  establishment  of  church 
discipline  and  Christian  belief  on  a  liberal  and  rational  basis 
worthy  of  Protestant  England  and  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  to 
render  up  his  true  account  by  the  achievement  of  this  latter  end 
that  Milton  wrote  Of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes,  the 
Lihliest  Means  to  Remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church,  and  the 
De  Doctrina  Christiana.  The  two  first  named  works  dealt  more 
specifically  with  English  needs  and  were  written  in  English.  The 
last  was  addressed  to  all  the  Churches  of  Christ  and  was  in  Latin, 
but  the  three  are  closely  related,  the  hireling  problem  and  the 
relation  of  the  magistry  to  religion,  as  well  as  the  early  divorce 
ideas,  receiving  full  treatment  in  the  comprehensive  work.17  The 
special  treatments  of  these  subjects  are  naturally  preliminary  to 
the  other.  It  was  necessary  that  these  two  cardinal  principles 
should  be  established  before  the  large  system  of  Christian  reform 
advocated  by  Milton  could  become  operative.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  publication  of  the  larger  treatise  was  already  in  prospect  when 
Milton  wrote  the  Likliest  Means,  for  he  there  explicitly  prepares 
the  way  for  its  appearance.  Speaking  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
clergy  may  acquire  all  the  knowledge  needful  without  an  elaborate 

17  In  these  passages  and.  indeed,  throughout  the  treatise,  there  are  many 
similarities  in  idea  and  phrase  with  Milton's  other  works.  These  similari- 
ties are  most  frequent  and  most  striking  in  the  case  of  the  three  works 
composed  in  the  last  years  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  fact  easily  accounted 
for  if  we  assume  Milton  to  have  heen  engaged  in  the  composition  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine  at  this  time.  Compare,  for  example,  the  parallels  cited 
in  the  Bonn  Edition,  Vol.  rv,  pp.  360,  425,  426,  433,  435,  440-1,  444,  450, 
455,  458,  463.  The  parallels,  comparatively  few  in  number,  with  the  tract 
"  Of  True  Religion  "  ( see  below )  are  natural  enough  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Milton  had  been  going  over  the  De  Doctrina  at  the  time  of  his  com- 
position of  the  latter  tract. 
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education  in  divinity  he  says :  "  To  these  I  might  add  other  helps, 
which  we  enjoy  now,  to  make  more  easy  the  attainment  of  Christian 
religion  by  the  meanest:  the  entire  Scripture  translated  into 
English  with  plenty  of  notes;  and  somewhere  or  other,  I  trust, 
may  be  found  some  wholesome  body  of  divinity,  as  they  call  it, 
without  school  terms  and  metaphysical  notions,  which  have 
obscured  rather  than  explained  our  religion,  and  made  it  seem 
difficult  without  cause."  Now  Milton  knew  very  well,  for  he 
says  as  much  in  the  Dedication,  that  it  was  exactly  such  a  body  of 
divinity  without  school  terms  and  metaphysical  notions  which  was 
not  to  be  found  in  all  Protestant  Christendom ;  and  he  would  hardly 
have  written  this  way  had  he  not  been  himself  somewhere  near 
ready  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Such  then  was  Milton's  apparent 
intention  in  1659,  but  the  foundation  of  the  whole  structure  of 
which  the  De  Doctrina  was  the  capstone  was  the  Commonwealth 
itself.  Without  the  essential  condition  of  political  and  religious 
freedom  the  whole  project  was  but  sowing  the  wind.  Milton  knew 
this  well  and  the  knowledge  underlies  the  intensity  of  the  last 
heroic  effort,  touched  with  desperation,  to  redeem  the  waning 
republic  in  Beady  and  Easy  Way.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
Milton  might  have  felt  it  worth  while  to  undertake  the  labor  of 
writing  the  treatise  for  individual  believers  after  the  general 
realization  of  its  principles  in  the  English  wing  of  the  church  had 
become  impossible,  but  the  whole  tone  of  the  work  seems  to  me  to 
betray  the  outlook  of  the  earlier  period.  It  is  true  that  contem- 
porary and  local  references  are  carefully  excluded  from  both  the 
Dedication  and  the  text.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  result  of  conscious 
policy.  Milton  was  a  skillful  strategist  in  matters  of  the  sort.  He 
addressed  the  work  to  the  learned  men  of  reformed  Europe  and 
he  took  pains  to  admit  nothing  which  would  be  patently  incon- 
sistent with  or  prejudicial  to  such  an  address.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  sections  of  the  treatise,  particularly  those  devoted  to 
marriage  and  to  the  Christian  ministry,  embody  very  exactly 
Milton's  attitude  as  it  was  moulded  under  the  special  conditions 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  appear  to  imply  a  public  opinion  and 
policy  still  in  process  of  formation.  The  Dedication,  which  may, 
of  course,  be  later  than  the  body  of  the  treatise,  contains  no  definite 
indication  either  of  a  Commonwealth  or  a  Eestoration  origin.  The 
main  points  contained  in  it,  viz.,  the  need  of  basing  Christian 
Doctrine  exclusively  on  Scripture  and  the  danger  of  an  intolerant 
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attitude  toward  so-called  heretical  opinion,  are  staple  Miltonic 
ideas,  which  appear  in  similar  form  in  the  ecclesiastical  pamphlets 
of  1659  and  in  "  Of  True  Eeligion "  written  in  1673.  There  is, 
however,  one  statement  which  militates  against  the  conclusion  that 
the  Dedication  is  contemporary  with  the  last-named  treatise. 
u  After  a  diligent  perseverance  in  this  plan  for  several  years,"  says 
Milton,  "  I  perceived  that  the  strongholds  of  the  reformed  religion 
were  sufficiently  fortified,  so  far  as  it  was  in  danger  from  the 
Papists, — but  neglected  in  many  other  quarters;  neither  compe- 
tently strengthened  with  works  of  defense,  nor  adequately  provided 
with  champions."  Such  a  remark  was  appropriate  enough  in 
England  in  1659,  but  it  was  doubtfully  so  in  the  70's,  when  the 
menace  of  Catholicism  was  again  beginning  to  be  strongly  felt. 
Indeed,  Milton  himself  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  treatise 
"  Of  True  Eeligion "  admits  the  need  of  a  renewal  of  the  old 
controversial  war  against  the  Papists.  "  Since,  therefore,  some 
have  already  in  public,  with  many  considerable  arguments,  exhorted 
the  people  to  beware  the  growth  of  this  Eomish  weed,  I  thought  it 
no  less  than  a  common  duty  to  lend  my  hand,  how  unable  soever, 
to  so  good  a  purpose.  I  will  not  now  enter  into  the  labyrinth  of 
councils  and  fathers,  an  entangled  wood,  which  the  Papist  loves 
to  fight  in,  not  with  hope  of  victory,  but  to  obscure  the  shame  of 
an  open  overthrow,  which  yet  in  that  kind  of  combat  many  hereto- 
fore, and  one  of  late,  hath  eminently  given  them.  And  such 
manner  of  dispute  with  them  to  learned  men  is  useful  and  very 
commendable."  In  his  own  tract  Milton  takes  as  his  point  of 
departure  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  united  Protestant  front 
against  this  menace  and  so  finds  occasion  to  plead  again  the  cause 
of  toleration  and  to  urge  the  study  of  Scripture.  The  document 
has  somewhat  the  air  of  having  been  written  in  anticipation  of 
the  publication  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  but  the  divergence  of 
the  two  introductory  statements  just  quoted  seems  to  me  to  be 
against  their  having  been  composed  in  the  same  period. 

Such  is  the  internal  evidence  regarding  the  date  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  testimony  of  the  manu- 
script it  appears  to  warrant  us  in  accepting  the  statement  of  the 
anonymous  biographer  that  Milton  began  to  frame  the  treatise  in 
the  period  between  1655  and  1660  and  in  interpreting  it  to  mean 
that  he  carried  forward  during  that  period  the  actual  composition 
of  the  document  as  we  now  have  it.    My  own  judgment  would  be 
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that  he  had  finished  or  practically  finished  the  dictation  of  the 
treatise  to  his  amenuensis  by  1660,  when  the  Restoration  cut  off 
all  immediate  hope  of  publication  and  the  reestablishment  of 
episcopacy  nullified  the  major  purpose  which  the  work  had  origin- 
ally been  designed  to  serve.  From  that  time  forth  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  promulgation  of  the  eternal  verities  in  a  form  which 
depended  for  its  validity  neither  on  time  nor  place  until  the 
English  fear  of  Popery  seemed  to  afford  some  slight  opportunity 
of  again  winning  a  hearing  for  the  good  old  cause. 

But  Milton  must  have  known  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of 
the  De  Doctrina  ever  becoming  serviceable  in  Restoration  England 
in  such  way  as  it  might  have  been  under  the  Commonwealth. 
Indeed  I  am  far  from  sure  he  really  expected  it  to  see  the  light. 
He  tried  with  the  aid  of  Skinner  to  salvage  it  at  the  last  along 
with  the  State  Letters,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  publication 
were  formidable.  Milton  might  well  have  anticipated  exactly  what 
happened  after  his  death.  Skinner  proved  a  slender  reed  on  which 
to  lean  and  the  fame  or  profit  which  might  have  come  to  him  as 
Milton's  literary  executor  was  not  enough  to  induce  him  to  sacrifice 
his  chance  of  public  preferment,  while  Elzevir,  the  continental 
publisher  to  whom  the  material  was  sent,  was  chary  of  issuing 
documents  of  such  a  character. 

If  this  account  of  the  composition  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  is 
accepted  and  the  completion  of  the  document  as  we  now  have  it 
ascribed  to  a  date  not  much  later  than  1660  several  important 
conclusions  result.  In  the  first  place,  the  work  is  very  closely 
associated  with  Paradise  Lost  and  the  theological  detail  can  and 
should  be  freely  used  in  the  interpretation  of  the  poem.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  left  without  evidence  of  the  character  of  Milton's 
theological  interests  and  beliefs  in  his  later  years.  For  though  his 
willingness  to  have  the  treatise  issued  after  his  death  shows  that 
he  st^Ll  gave  assent  to  the  formal  doctrine  contained  in  it,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  he  continued  to  attach  so  much  importance 
to  points  of  controversial  theology  as  he  had  done  earlier.  We 
know  that  the  religious  thought  of  certain  reformers  like  Boehme 
and  of  such  seekers  after  spiritual  light  as  the  Quakers,18  all  of 

18  See  Margaret  L.  Bailey,  Milton  and  Jakob  Boehme  and  Alden  Samson, 
"  Milton's  Confession  of  Faith,"  in  his  Studies  in  Milton,  also  Rufus  Jonea, 
Spiritual  Reformers. 
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whom  rejected  the  whole  Calvinistic  system  even  in  such  a  liberal 
interpretation  of  it  as  is  given  in  the  Christian  Doctrine,  had  begun 
to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  Milton.  This  appears  in  the 
mystical  and  religious  as  distinguished  from  the  theological 
passages  in  Paradise  Lost.  The  two  points  of  view  are  sharply 
contradictory  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  Milton  or  any  one  else 
could  have  long  maintained  them  together.  If  he  went  far  in  the 
direction  of  the  more  spiritual  religion  of  the  time  he  must  in- 
evitably have  lost  interest  in  much  of  the  doctrinal  material  which 
concerned  him  in  the  Christian  Doctrine.19  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  he  did  so,  but  the  bent  of  his  nature  was  strongly  awayt 
from  Calvinism  in  its  theological  aspect.  The  absence  of  theological 
implications  in  Paradise  Regained  is  very  striking.  In  that  poem 
Milton  has  retained  only  the  moral  fervor  of  Puritanism,  discard- 
ing the  inherited  intellectual  system  which  had  hampered  the 
expression  of  his  truest  ideals  in  Paradise  Lost.  In  the  meditations 
of  his  later  years,  which,  we  are  told,  were  a  continual  prayer, 
Milton  had,  I  am  ready  to  believe,  though  he  retained  his  funda- 
mental Scriptural  convictions,  long  since  ceased  to  wrestle  with 
the  problems  which  in  the  Christian  Doctrine  had  often  led 
him,  despite  his  professions,  far  away  from  the  plain  path  of 
Scripture  and  far  away  from  the  moral  and  religious  center  of  the 
Eeformation. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina. 


"Mr.  H.  G.  Rosedale  (Milton  Memorial  Lectures,  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  1908,  pp.  109  ff.)  anticipates  this  conclusion,  going  so  far  as  to 
claim  that  the  Christian  Doctrine  represents  a  wholly  obsolete  stage  of 
Milton's  opinions,  having  been  written  in  1643.  So  early  a  date  is  quite 
impossible,  and  Masson's  assumption  that  Milton  wished  to  have  the  docu- 
ment appear  after  his  death  remains  the  most  plausible.  A  study  of 
Skinner's  corrections  in  the  original  should  determine  whether  they  em- 
body any  Miltonic  revisions.  He  has  written  in  the  heading  "duo  libri 
posthumi,"  which  suggests  that  the  copying  was  done  after  Milton's  death. 
The  point  is  important  but  Hot  essential  to  my  contentions  regarding  date. 


SPENSEE'S   INFLUENCE   ON  PARADISE   LOST 
By  Edwin  Gkeenlaw 

In  a  previous  article 1 1  have  sought  to  give  meaning  to  Milton's 
praise  of  Spenser  as  "  a  better  teacher  than  Aquinas  "  and  thus  to 
explain,  in  part,  what  he  meant  by  telling  Dryden  that  Spenser  was 
his  "original."  This  definition  of  Spenser's  influence  dealt  with 
two  topics.  The  first  of  these  traced  the  influence  on  Milton  of 
Spenser's  philosophy,  drawn  ultimately  from  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
modified  by  Eenaissance  theories  of  beauty  and  virtue,  and  further 
modified  by  Milton  by  the  fusion  with  it  of  the  theological  tradition 
of  the  Middle  Ages  as  inherited  and  re-defined  by  religious  thinkers 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  This  evolution,  charac- 
teristic of  the  Eenaissance  since  the  time  of  Ficino  and  the  Floren- 
tine Academy,  finds  its  last  and  perhaps  greatest  synthesis  in 
Milton.  The  union  of  mysticism  and  the  practical  virtues,  of  the 
contemplative  with  the  active  life,  present  in  Greek  philosophy,  is 
at  once  characteristic  of  the  Eenaissance  as  an  epoch  in  history  and 
of  the  great  English  interpreters  of  the  ideal,  Spenser  and  Milton. 

In  the  second  place,  I  sought  to  show  that  this  relationship 
between  the  two  poets  was  not,  as  might  be  argued  had  we  no  further 
basis  than  philosophical  agreement,  a  mere  consanguinity  of  the 
spirit.  That  Milton  used  Spenser's  interpretation  of  classical  and 
Eenaissance  idealism  is,  as  I  pointed  out,  proved  by  the  debt  of 
Milton's  greatest  poetry,  and  most  of  all  Paradise  Lost,  to  the  second 
book  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  a  debt  abundantly  proved  not  only  by 
^  certain  correspondences  in  structure  but  also  by  specific  incidents. 
This  parallelism  of  incident  affects  Paradise  Lost  more  than  other 
works  of  Milton;  it  shows  indebtedness  not  only  to  the  Book  of 
Guyon  but  also  to  the  Book  of  Eedcross,  and,  in  the  latter,  suggests 
both  debt  for  incident  and  debt  for  the  fundamental  thesis  of  the 
justification  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man  and  the  promise  of  the 
"  greater  Man  "  through  whom  redemption  was  to  come. 

The  present  article  is  a  continuation  of  its  predecessor  and 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  it.     It  is  possible  to  be  even 

1 "  A  Better  Teacher  than  Aquinas,"  Studies  in  Philology,  xiv,  196  ff. 
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more  specific  in  regard  to  the  direct  influence  of  Spenser  on  Milton 
in  both  incident  and  the  very  structure  of  Paradise  Lost  itself. 
We  shall  be  here  concerned,  therefore,  with  further  definition  of 
the  second  of  the  two  lines  of  investigation  treated  in  the  former 
essay,  but  the  end  of  the  study  is  not  to  add  to  the  bewildering 
number  of  analogues  to  the  great  poem;  it  is  rather  to  contribute 
to  literary  history  further  illustration  of  an  extraordinary  rela- 
tionship between  two  minds  of  the  first  class,  a  relationship  almost 
without  parallel,  unless  it  be  conceived  on  such  terms  as  we  apply 
to  the  relationship  between  Plato  and  his  master  Socrates. 


Studies  in  the  sources  of  Paradise  Lost  have  disclosed  (1)  the 
existence  throughout  Europe  of  something  akin  to  "  epic  ferment " 
on  the  subject  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  resulting  in  an  extraordinary  *"' 
number  of  versions  of  the  theme  in  drama  and  epic  in  the  seven- 
teenth century;  (2)  the  development  of  a  stock  plot  including  the 
fall  of  Lucifer,  his  desire  for  revenge,  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  of  man,  the  temptation  and  fall  of  man,  and  his  expulsion 
from  Eden,  with  the  addition,  in  some  versions,  of  descriptions 
of  the  results  in  the  entrance  of  sin  and  death  into  the  world;  (3) 
the  use  by  Milton  of  this  general  or  stock  plot,  together  with 
certain  episodes  or  bits  of  characterization,  notably  the  character- 
ization of  Satan,  taken  from  one  or  more  of  these  contemporary 
works. 

The  results  of  this  prolonged  study  of  Milton's  sources,  extend- 
ing roughly  from  Voltaire's  assertion,  in  1727,  that  Milton  used 
Andreini's  Adamo  as  the  basis  of  his  poem,  to  the  present  time, 
make  it  clear  that  none  of  these  numerous  treatments  of  the 
general  theme  of  the  Fall  of  Man  may  be  regarded  as  the  direct 
source.  One  may  not  construct  a  diagram  of  the  development  of 
the  plot,  as  one  may  construct  a  diagram  of  the  development  of  a 
medieval  story  plot  or  of  a  dramatic  plot  such  as  that  of  Shake- 
speare's Hamlet.  The  main  outlines:  Lucifer's  pride,  rebellion, 
and  fall ;  the  creation  of  man :  the  plot  of  Lucifer  to  secure  revenge 
by  the  ruin  of  man ;  the  temptation,  fall,  and  expulsion, — were  all 
matters  of  common  knowledge  and  frequent  use,  not  only  in  litera- 
ture but  in  sermons  and  theological  essays.  In  handling  this  tho- 
roughly conventionalized  story  it  makes  no  difference,  for  example, 
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whether  a  writer  makes  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man 
precede  or  follow  the  defection  of  Satan.  Even  much  of  the 
so-called  debt  for  characterization  is  of  doubtful  use,  being  also 
conventional  or  inevitable.  Satan's  pride  and  envy,  his  malignancy, 
the  arguments  by  which  he  overcomes  Eve,  are  not  only  matters 
of  convention ;  they  could  not  vary  in  any  great  degree  in  different 
versions.  So  also  the  scenes  between  Eve  and  Adam  became 
matters  more  or  less  of  convention.  There  are  extraordinary 
parallels,  for  example,  between  works  such  as  the  so-called  Caed- 
monian  Genesis  and  those  of  Vondel  or  Andreini;  no  one  seems 
to  have  thought  of  arguing  therefrom  an  indebtedness  of  the  Dutch 
or  the  Italian  writers  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem.  And  Mr.  Gilbert's 
recent  citations  of  parallels  between  the  medieval  cycles  of  myste- 
ries and  Paradise  Lost,  which,  as  he  says,  Milton  could  not  have 
seen  performed  and  which  we  have  no  proof  that  he  even  read, 
afford  abundant  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  both  incidents  and 
characterization  had  become  crystallized  through  the  use  of  them 
by  generation  after  generation  of  men  whose  minds  wrestled  with 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  themes  of  the  ages.2  It  is  in  the  realm 
of  ideas,  of  philosophy  of  life,  and  in  the  use  of  incident  and  struc- 
tural matter  apart  from  the  conventional  elements  of  the  plot,  that 
we  shall  find  Milton's  original  if  at  all. 

Now  apart  from  his  use  of  a  thoroughly  conventionalized  story, 
and  his  borrowings  of  details  from  one  version  or  another  of  this 
story,  or  from  his  multitudinous  reading;  apart,  also,  from  all 
question  of  the  transformation  wrought  in  this  conventionalized 
story  by  the  fervent  power  of  his  imagination,  the  structure  of 
Paradise  Lost  rests  on  two  foundations.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
philosophy :  to  justify  the  ways  of  God ;  to  fit  man  into  the  Scheme 
of  Nature;  to  supply  him  with  a  philosophy  of  life.  The  second 
*/  is  the  exposition  of  this  scheme  of  Nature  itself.  On  the  one  hand,* 
'Milton  sums  up  medieval  theology,  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  the  idealism  of  Ficino,  of  Castiglione,  of  Spenser.  On 
the  other  hand,  Paradise  Lost  is  related  to  that  philosophy  of 
Nature  which  forms  an  important  though  neglected  aspect  of  the 
Eenaissance  mind.  Eor  one  phase  of  the  scientific  curiosity  of 
the  period  raised  questions  not  unlike  those  raised  in  a  later  time 

'  Gilbert,  Allan  H.    "  Milton  and  the  Mysteries,"  Studies  m  Philology, 
xvn,  147  ff.     See  especially  Mr.  Gilbert's  conclusions,  pp.  167-169. 
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by  the  work  of  Darwin  and  Huxley.  The  tradition  of  centuries 
that  had  made  everything  in  nature  conform  to  Aristotle  and  the  6-^^JLjd 
Bible  was  attacked  by  one  after  another  of  the  keen  minds  that.^- 
were  blazing  the  way  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  The 
attempts  of  Cusanus  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  apply  scientific 
principles  to  the  study  of  the  universe ;  the  publication  in  1543  of 
Copernicus'  De  orbium  coelestium  revolutionibus ;  the  acceptance  I 
of  Copernican  theory  by  Bruno,  who  extended  it  to  the  entire 
universe  in  books  written  and  published  in  England,  and  who 
devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  attarjdng  ArisdYvtlft's  jresjgni.,  are 
outstanding  events  in  an  intellectual  movement  that  developed  in 
Bacon  the  scientific  method  and  in  Galileo  the  scientific  achieve- 
ment that  was  to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the  old  philosophy. 
While  the  effects  of  this  movement  were  perhaps  not  immediately 
so  apparent  in  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
periods  as  were  the  effects  of  the  theory  of  evolution  in  Victorian 
literature,  there  is,  nevertheless,  no  small  body  of  verse  and  prose 
characterized  by  speculation  upon  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  ~~ 
man,  and  upon  the  relation  of  man  to  the  universe.  Some  of  this 
shows  no  trace  of  the  new  thought,  falling  back  upon  long-known 
theories,  but  even  this  negative  result  is  of  value  in  showing  that 
the  subject  was  gaming  new  interest.  Other  passages  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  effect  of  scientific  inquiry  upon  religion,  while 
still  others  show  more  positive  reactions.  Such  varied  examples 
as  Tasso's  Sette  Giornate  del  Mondo  Creato  and  Du  Bartas' 
Sepmaine,  translated  by  Sylvester  under  the  title  of  the  Divine 
Week,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Bacon's  repeated  statement  of  the 
theme  of  all  his  works  as  being  the  study  of  the  "  six  days'  work/' 
or  **  the  book  of  God's  works,"  on  the  other,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
two  phases  of  an  interest  in  the  order  of  the  universe  quite  different 
from  that  of  Chaucer's  Boece;  while  Marlowe's  representation  of 
Faustus'  desire  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  cosmos,  Bruno's  fusion 
of  Platonism  with  the  boldest  scientific  imagination,  Bacon's 
defence  of  research  against  the  charge  of  a  ministry  to  atheism, 
Hooker's  exposition  of  a  divine  order  in  the  universe,  fragments  in 
Donne  of  a  new  poetry  abounding  in  illustrations  from  science,  are 
instances  set  down  at  random  of  some  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
literature  was  affected  by  the„ne3E-gpixit  of  mqeary.  The  single 
example  of  Du  Bartas  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  significance  of 
the  new  science  was  recognized  in  Protestant  ranks  as  well  as  at 
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Home,  for  it  was  in  part  the  purpose  of  Du  Bartas  to  deny  the 
validity  of  the  Copernican  philosophy  and  to  re=affirmJthe.  biblical 
and  classical  cosmogony  and  its  exaltation  of  the  place  of  earth  and 
of  man  in  the  divine  plan.  The  enormous  popularity  of  his  two 
poems  in  England,3  either  in  the  original  or  in  the  translations  by 
Sylvester  and  others,  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that 
they  appealed  to  the  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  man's  place  in  the  scheme  of  nature,  and  that 
they  served  to  counteract  the  alarming  effect  of  the  new  scientific 
inquiry.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  to  trace  the 
effects  of  the  movement  on  the  literature  of  the  period ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  call  attention  to  the  very  considerable  interest  in  the 
subject  as  a  preliminary  to  a  study  of  it  as  reflected  in  the  works  of 
Spenser  and  Milton. 

A  moment's  consideration  of  the  relation  between  a  considerable 
body  of  Milton's  poetry  and  the  great  plan  on  which  the  cycles  of 
religious  plays  were  built  will  show  how  completely,  though  of 
course  unconsciously,  Milton  conformed  to  the  force  of  a  long 
tradition.  For  the  mystery  plays  constitute,  as  is  well  known,  a 
cosmic  drama  in  which  the  entire  scheme  of  salvation  was 
presented.  Beginning  with  the  Easter  service,  there  were  added 
successively  the  Nativity,  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  prophecies 
of  Christ's  coming,  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  which  told  the 
creation  and  fall  of  man  and  such  later  events  in  the  history  of  the 
chosen  people  as  had  a  bearing  on  the  great  theme.  Now  in  Milton 
there  was  a  somewhat  similar  development.  His  Hymn  on  the 
Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity  contains  in  solution  almost  the  entire 
scheme:  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  that  formed  the  theme 
around  which  clustered  a  group  of  the  nativity  plays,  but  with  the 
hints  of  the  supreme  imagination  of  the  poet  in  the  suggestions  of 
the  universe  as  the  stage  for  the  drama  and  of  the  flight  of  the 
great  lords  of  Satan's  realm  at  the  news  of  the  divine  birth.  In 
Paradise  Lost  we  have  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  rebellion  and 
fall  of  Lucifer,  the  creation  and  fall  of  Man,  the  history  of  Man 

3  Sidney  was  the  first  translator  of  a  part  of  Du  Bartas'  first  Week.  In 
the  continuation  of  his  poem,  published  1588,  Du  Bartas  paid  high  tribute 
to  Sidney,  who  was  greatly  interested  in  the  flood  of  Protestant  literature 
that  was  coming  from  France,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  author  of  La  Sepmaine  as  he  was  with  Bruno.  Thus 
the  two  contending  forces  met  in  this  brilliant  young  Englishman. 
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in  Old  Testament  times,  so  far  as  this  history  bore  on  the  general 
theme  of  the  scheme  of  salvation,  and  the  promise  of  the  Greater 
Man  who  was  to  come.    In  Paradise  Regained  is  the  temptation  by 
Satan,  with  a  narrative  of  the  more  important  events  in  the  early 
life  of  Christ,  and  a  climax  showing  Christ's  victory  over  the 
Enemy  in  a  way  more  suited  to  Milton's  theme  than  an  account  of 
the  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection  would  have  enabled  him  to  give. 
The  mass  of  Milton's  poetry,  therefore,  deals  with  one  theme, 
the  scheme  of  salvation,  and  this  theme  is  the  same  as  the  Middle 
Ages  had  developed  in  the  cycles  of  religious  dramas  that  became 
a  tradition  more  firmly  intrenched  even  than  the  hero  legends  and 
myths  on  which  so  much  of  the  ancient  Greek  epic  and  drama  . 
depended.     The  analogues  so  often  cited  from  the  seventeenth 
century  European  literature  are,  after  all,  only  analogues,  them- 
selves deriving  unconsciously  from  this  great  tradition  tiiaXJthey 
had  inherited  from  medieval  times.     Milton's  work  is  unique  in 
two  ways.    In  the  first  place  the  theme  dominates  his  major  poetry, 
not  Paradise  Lost  alone,  and  in  this  poetry  he  presents  the  entire 
scheme,  not  a  part.     In  the  second  place  he  stresses  in  a  way 
unknown  in  the  religious  cycles,  in  a  way  also  unknown  in  any  of 
I  the  analogues  often  called  his  sources,  the  relation  between  Man 
and  Nature,  the  place  of  Man  in  the  scheme  of  things.     In  all  ^ 
these  poems,  Hymn,  Paradise  Lost,  and  Paradise  Regained,  we  are 
vividly  conscious  of  the  background  supplied  by  a  vast  cosmology; 
we  are  conscious  also  of  an  interest  in  the  origins  of  life,  and  the 
elements  from  which  the  universe  was  created,  of  the  query  as  to 
how  far  man  should  seek  to  explore  the  realm  of  Nature,  and  of  a 
pervasive  sense  of  Milton's  view  that  vast  as  is  the  scheme  oi.c 
Nature.  Man  is  yet  superior. 

Merely  to  name  the  chief  passages  in  Paradise  Lost  in  which 
this  theme  of  Nature  is  treated  is  to  become  conscious  of  how  great 
a  place  it  held  in  Milton's  thought.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  his 
constant  interest  in  the  origin  of  the  universe.  His  story  of  the 
Creation,  expanded  as  it  is  from  the  account  in  Genesis,  is  similar 
to  what  we  find  elsewhere — in  the  mysteries,  for  example,  in 
Du  Bartas,  in  certain  of  the  supposed  sources.  But  this  feature  of 
the  poem  does  not  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
the  problem  of  origins  interested  him.  The  constant  use  of  the  old 
physics, — the  realm  of  Chaos  and  Night,  the  war  of  the  elements, 
the  description  of  Hell  as  a  universe  of  death  where  Nature,  per- 
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verse,  breeds  monstrous  things ;  his  account  of  the  abyss,  the  womb 
of  Nature  and  perhaps  her  grave,  are  a  few  of  many  examples  that 
might  be  cited.  His  interest  is  physical,  not  biological.  The 
Garden  of  Adonis,  an  ancient  account  of  the  origin  of  species 
developed  by  Spenser  in  one  of  the  purple  passages  of  The  Faerie  . 
Queene,  he  refers  to  as  "mystic,"  showing  that  he  understood 
Spenser's  use  and  development  of  the  myth,  but  he  does  not  go 
into  detail;  for  him  the  origin  of  life  is  the  origin  described  in 
Genesis.  But  everywhere  he  is  interested  in  the  physical.  The 
prayer  of  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  God  who  is  in  Nature  (V.  153  it.)  jMp 
is  of  this  character.  So  also  is  his  description  of  the  changes  that 
took  place  after  the  Fall  of  Man — the  seasons,  the  zones,  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  the  winds,  and  above  all,  the  inimical  power  of  Nature,    . 

her  hostility  to  Man : 

Then  began 
Outrage  from  lifeless  things.* 

In    the    second    place,    Milton    developed,    with    remarkable 
completeness,   his  conception  of  the   structure  of  the  universe.    . 
*/   Fundamentally,  as  everyone  knows,  his  system  is  Ptolemaic,  more  . 
accurately,  the  system  of  Aristotle  as  modified  by  certain  concep- 
tions drawn  from  the  Bible.     But  to  this  scheme  he  adds  many 
details:  the  structure  of  Heaven;  the  abyss  of  Chaos  beating  up  , 
against  the  walls  of  the  Empyrean;  the  location  of  Hell  far  down 
in  the  abyss.     The  Ptolemaic  or  Aristotelian  universe,  Milton's 
World,  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  of  Chaos.    This  World,  made 
up  of  concentric  spheres,  gives  little  impression  of  vastness ;  Satan's 
journey  from  the  opening  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  world  to  the 
sphere  of  the  sun  and  then  to  the  earth  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  his  journey  from  Hell,  through  Chaos,  to  the  Primum  Mobile.   • 
Bruno  defended  the  new  astronomy  on  the  ground  that  while  it 
j  seemed  to  make  man's  home,  the  earth,  and  therefore  man  himself, 
J  less  important  than  the  old,  yet  the  gain  in  the  liberation  of  the 
'imagination  more  than  compensated  for  the  loss.    Bruno's  exten- 
sion  of  the   Copernican  theory  to  an  illimitable   universe,  not 
through  scientific  research  but  by  one  of  those  tremendous  general-    ' 
izations  which  so  often  have  set  up  a  new  goal  toward  which 
scientific  research  proceeds  by  pedestrian  steps,  has  proved  more 
nearly  accurate  than  Milton's  extension  of  the  old  philosophy,  but 

*  x,  706-707. 
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both  are  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  the  mind  of  man  in  that 
time  ranged  through  a  universe  far  beyond  previous  conceptions. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Milton's  universe.  One  view  holds 
that  the  old  astronomy  was  more  poetic  than  the  new."  Another 
view  is  that  the  new  system  had  not  yet  established  itself.  Passages 
from  the  writings  of  men  contemporary  with  Milton  are  cited  in. 
proof  of  this.  But  many  of  these  passages  are  conventional,  just  as 
we  often  refer  to  the  old  astronomy  even  today,  while  others  are 
significant  of  the  contest  between  the  old  and  the  new  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  comparable  to  the  attacks  on  Darwin  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Du  Bartas'  Week  is  of  this  class.  So  is  the 
passage  cited  by  Masson  from  the  reply  of  the  Smectymnuans  to 
Bishop  Hall :  "  There  is  no  more  truth  in  this  assertion  than  if  he 
had  said,  with  Anaxagoras,  '  Snow  is  black/  or  with  Copernicus, 
1  The  Earth  moves,  and  the  Heavens  stand  still.' "  e 

The  fact  is  that  Paradise  Lost  gives  certain  indications  that 
Milton's  interest  in  the  origins  of  things  transcended  questions  of 
mere  poetic  advantage  or  conventional  reference.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  intellectual  movement  of  his  time.  The  idea  that  he  gravely 
balanced  the  two  cosmogonies  and  decided  that  the  older  one  was 
the  more  "  poetic  "  or  the  more  "  definite,"  and  then  put  in  several 
passages  to  show  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  latest  thing  in  the 

B  Verity  remarks  (p.  664,  n.  5)  that  Milton  did  not  use  the  Copernican 
system  because  it  "  was  new,  without  a  scrap  of  literary  association  and 
with  no  poetic  terminology;  whereas  the  Ptolemaic  view  and  its  delightful 
fictions  as  to  the  Spheres,  their  harmonies,  and  the  like,  had  become  a 
tradition  of  literature,  expressed  in  terms  that  recall  Marlowe  and  Shakes- 
peare and  Jonson  and  the  sacri  vates  of  English  verse.  To  surrender  this 
poetic  heritage  merely  out  of  deference  to  science  had  been  impossible 
pedantry." 

•Milton's  Poetical  Works,  n,  40.  On  this  Professor  Masson's  comment 
is  as  follows :  "  There  cannot  be  a  more  distinct  proof  than  this  incidental 
passage  affords  of  the  utter  repulsiveness  of  the  Copernican  theory  to 
even  the  educated  English  intellect  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century."  Professor  Masson  holds  that  Milton  was  in  advance  of  his 
contemporaries  in  this  question,  as  this  reference  to  Galileo  and  to  the 
Copernican  system  proves,  but  he  finds  no  other  explanation  of  the  appar- 
ent indecision  in  his  mind  than  to  say  that  the  two  passages  on  the  new 
theory  found  in  Paradise  Lost  "  were  inserted  by  Milton  to  relieve  his  own 
mind  on  the  subject,  and  by  way  of  caution  to  the  reader  that  the  scheme 
of  the  Physical  Universe  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  poem  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  more  than  a  hypothesis  for  the  imagination."     (Pp.  40,  41.) 
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cosmological  line  I  find  as  difficult  to  accept  as  the  idea  that  his 
V  -mind  was  closed  to  truth  and  fanatically  devoted  to  the  attempt  to 
preserve  the  cosmological  status  quo.  The  sense  of  the  immensities 
of  space  that  we  find  in  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  struggle  of  embryon 
atoms  in  the  womb  of  Nature,  destined  to  be  her  grave,  are  aspects 
of  the  same  soaring  imagination  that  one  finds  in  the  Kenaissance 
writers,  the  same  that  one  finds  in  Bruno,  for  example,  though 
stated  in  other  terms.  His  interest  in  Galileo  is  shown  in  various 
places.  The  most  significant  reference,  from  the  standpoint  of  my 
present  purpose,  is  the  one  in  Areopagitica :  "  I  found  and  visited 
the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,  for 
thinking  in  Astronomy  other  wise  than  the  Franciscan  and  Domi- 
nican licensers  thought."  Here  is  the  same  hostility  to  the  closed 
mind  that  we  find  constantly  in  Bacon.  It  is  the  same  hostility 
that  Bruno  expressed  towards  the  "  constellation  of  pedants  "  that 
put  a  stop  to  his  public  lectures  at  Oxford  on  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul  and  the  Quintuple  Sphere.7 

Now  at  first  glance  it  seems  that  Milton  was  hostile  to  scientific 
inquiry,  because  of  certain  passages  found  in  Paradise  Lost. 
Eaphael,  for  example,  warns  Adam  to  abstain  from  the  attempt  to 
find,  out,  by  his  own  inventions,  things  not  revealed.8  And  in  one 
of  the  passages  in  which  Milton  refers  to  the  new  astronomy 
Eaphael  again  warns  Adam  to  be  "  lowly  wise  "  and  not  to  question 
things  too  high  for  human  comprehension.9  Adam  accepts  this 
advice,  confessing  that  the  angel  has  taught  him  to  live 

The  easiest  way,  nor  with  perplexing  thoughts 

To  interrupt  the  sweet  of  life,  from  which 

God  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  anxious  cares, 

And  not  molest  us,  unless  we  ourselves 

Seek  them  with  wandering  thoughts,  and  notions  vain.18 


*  Cena  de  le  Ceneri.     Dial.  IV,  cited  by  Boulting,  Giordano  Bruno,  p.  87. 

avn,  111  ff. 

"vhi,   173. 

10vm,  183-187.  Verity  (p.  555)  remarks:  "Some  editors  regard  these 
lines  as  an  objection  against  study  of  the  difficult  problems  of  physical 
science.  I  think  rather  that  Milton  protested  against  barren  speculation  of 
all  sorts,  and  a  spirit  of  excessive  enquiry  in  general."  He  then  refers  to 
II,  558-569,  and  in  his  note  to  that  passage  (p.  413)  refers  also  to  Samson 
Agonistes,  300  ff.,  Paradise  Regained,  TV,  286  ff .  and  contrasts  Comus,  476- 
48.0,  on  "  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy." 
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Omitting  any  question  as  to  how  far  both  Raphael  and  Adam  in 
these  pasages  speak  dramatically  on  a  subject  that  might  well  be 
debated,  it  is  evident,  I  think,  that  Milton's  Teal  objection  is  to  the 
theorizing  and  the  elaborate  speculative  systems  characteristic  of  ^ 
the  schools.  The  discussion  begins  with  Adam's  comment  upon  the 
"  sedentary  Earth "  that  might  better  move  than  remain  in  the 
center  of  a  universe  so  much  greater.  To  this  Raphael  replies,  in 
effect,  that  it  is  not  important  whether  Heaven  move  or  Earth; 
refers  to  the  guesses  of  the  old  astronomy  "to  save  appearances," 
resulting  in  the  theories  about  Centric  and  Eccentric,  Cycle  and 
Epicycle ;  and  insists  that  all  is  for  Man,  either  way,  acknowledging 
that  it  may  be  that  the  sun  is  the  center  rather  than  the  earth.11 
From  all  this  it  appears,  if  we  are  to  construe  these  lines  as  literally 
as  it  has  been  proposed  to  construe  Adam's  meek  acceptance,  that 
Milton  is  as  scornful  of  the  theories  of  the  old  astronomy  as  he 
is  held  to  be  of  the  new.  When  we  add  the  other  passages  in  which, 
he  treats  this  subject  we  have  further  evidence.  The  discussion  in 
Hell  of  theological  questions  (n,  558  ff.),  and  the  repudiation 
of  the  ancient  philosophy  in  Paradise  Regained  (rv,  286  ff.)  are 
really  just  such  attacks  on  the  scholastic  philosophy  as  we  find  in 
Bacon  and  Bruno.  This  is  different  from  the  praise  of  divine 
philosophy,  which  is  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  in  Comus.  The  total 
impression  made  upon  the  reader  who  compares  all  the  passages, 
and  who  brings  in  the  not  infrequent  references  to  the  subject  in 
the  prose  works,  is  that  Milton  is  anti-scholastic,  like  the  two  great 
philosophers  with  whom  I  have  connected  him.  His  cosmogony  is  ' 
made  up  of  elements  drawn  from  many  sources.  His  attitude 
towards  the  whole  subject  of  the  new  scientific  inquiry  is  not  that 
of  Du  Bartas,  narrowly  pietistic,  showing  scorn  for  those  who 
would  substitute  Copernicus  for  Genesis.  He  expresses  sympathy 
for  Galileo,  in  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  for  thinking  in 
astronomy  otherwise  than  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and  he 
is  interested  in  the  telescope.  He  was  opposed  to  the  new  astronomy 
so  far  as  it  seemed,  like  the  old,  to  be  made  up  of  mere  guesses. 
To  him  man  was  still  the  center,  whatever  the  earth  might  be.  We 
have  then,  in  his  treatment  of  man's  relation  to  the  scheme  of 
Nature,  as  tremendous  a  conception  of  the  universe  as  any  of  the 
thinkers  of  his  time  had  set  forth.     This  universe  is  the  stage! 

nvra,  25-168. 
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\  setting  for  a  mighty  cosmic  drama.  Like  Bacon,  his  concern  was 
with  the  Book  of  God's  Works,  the  study  of  the  six  days  of  creation 
and  their  consequences.  Like  Bacon,  too,  his  purpose  was  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  relief  of  Man's  estate.  The  two  great  minds  worked 
on  different  lines,  but  the  inspiration  that  directed  their  work  was 
the  same.  / 

II 

Spenser's  interest  in  Nature  is  everywhere  apparent  in  his 
poetry,  and  forms  an  important  part  of  his  philosophy.  For  the 
most  part  it  is  derived  from  his  study  of  the  classics.  He  does  not 
directly  refer  to  Copernicus  and  his  theories,  nor  is  he  given  to  the 
bold  generalizations  that  we  find  in  Bruno.  Still,  he  knew  Bruno, 
and  in  some  respects  reminds  one  of  the  Nolan.    His  vivid  sense  of 

ithe  reality  of  that  which  is  unseen  because  not  yet  discovered  is  a 
quality  of  mind  that  is  itself,  I  think,  also  characteristic  of  the 
}  scientific  imagination.  The  passage,  in  the  proem  to  Book  II  of 
the  Faerie  Queene,  in  which  he  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  great 
discoveries  made  daily  by  the  explorers  of  his  time,  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  this  trait  in  him,  and  he  passes  at  once  from  this 
achievement  in  the  exploration  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  a 
suggestion  of  what  was  waiting  in  the  realm  of  astronomy : 

But  let  that  man  with  better  sence  advize, 
That  of  the  world  least  part  to  us  is  red; 
And  daily  how  through  hardy  enterprize 
Many  great  Regions  are  discovered, 
Which  to  late  age  were  never  mentioned. 
Who  ever  heard  of  th'  Indian  Peru? 
Or  who  in  venturous  vessell  measured 
The  Amazon  huge  river,  now  found  trew? 
Or  fruitfullest  Virginia  who  did  ever  view? 

Yet  all  these  were,  when  no  man  did  them  know, 

Yet  have  from  wisest  ages  hidden  beene; 

And  later  times  thinges  more  unknowne  shall  show. 

Why  then  should  witlesse  man  so  much  misweene, 

That  nothing  is  but  that  which  he  hath  seene? 

What  if  within  the  Moones  fayre  shining  spheare, 

What  if  in  every  other  starre  unseene 

Of  other  worldes  he  happily  should  heare, 

He  wonder  would  much  more:  yet  such  to  some  appeare. 

Spenser's  philosophy  of  nature  comprises  the  following  topics: 
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1.  The  origin  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  told  mainly  in  the 
story  of  the  GardeiTof  AdonisTbuTreferredTlto  in  various  other 
places,  eWeSj^m'We'Wfffnnes:  "This  is  ultimately  of  classical 
origin,  but  contains  Renaissance  elements  and  is  amplified  by 
Spenser's  own  theories. 

2.  The  theory  of  Chaos  and  Night,  of  the  abyss  whence  came  the 
World.  This  material  is  found  in  many  places  in  Spenser's  poetry, 
and  is  very  similar  to  the  theory  used  by  Milton. 

3.  His  theory  of  the  Cosmos,  Ptolemaic  and  Aristotelian  in 
origin,  set  forth  chiefly  in  the  Eymnes,  in  the  Proem  to  Book  Y, 
and  in  the  unfinished  cantos  on  Mutability.  This  treatment  he 
combines  with  a  philosophy  of  the  relation  of  man  to  the  scheme 
of  things,  once  more  suggesting  Milton. 

1.  The  Garden  of  Adonis 

Milton  refers  to  the  Garden  of  Adonis  as  mystical,12  a  description 
that  fits  accurately  Spenser's  detailed  account  in  Book  III,  canto  vi. 
The  story  of  Yenus  and  Adonis  is  a  motif  throughout  the  book, 
being  prepared  for  by  the  description  of  the  arras  depicting  the 
loves  of  Yenus  and  Adonis  in  Castle  Joyeous,  canto  i,  and  occupy- 
ing the  entire  sixth  canto.  In  the  first  three  books,  the  section  of 
the  poem  first  completed  by  Spenser,  the  principal  crisis,  or  funda- 
mental motif  of  each  book  comes  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  canto, 
midway  of  the  story  of  the  book.13  In  this  case  Spenser  tells  first 
of  the  birth  of  Belphoebe  and  Amoret  by  a  fairy  who  was  impreg- 
nated by  the  sun  after  bathing  in  a  fountain.  The  poet  explains 
this  miraculous  conception  by  saying  that  "reason"  teaches  that 
the  seeds  of  all  living  things  are  quickened  by  the  influence  of  the. 
sun,  and  refers  to  the  supposed  generation  of  creatures  in  the  mud 

u  Paradise  Lost,  rx,  439-443.  On  tMs  reference  Osgood  ( Classical  Myth- 
ology in  Milton,  p.  xlix)  remarks  that  it  indicates  that  Milton  regarded 
the  classical  legends  as  mystic ;  "  they  contain  hidden  or  deep  truth  of 
which  they  are  the  symbolic  expression."  This  is  true  enough,  as  a  refer- 
ence to  Bacon's  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients  might  have  shown.  But  Spenser's 
long  account,  much  fuller  than  that  found  in  any  of  the  classical  sources 
Osgood  names,  is  mystical.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Milton 
was  thinking  of  Spenser's  use. 

13  In  Book  I,  canto  vii,  the  captivity  of  Redcross ;  in  Book  II,  canto  vii, 
the  journey  of  Guyon  through  the  underworld.  The  theme  of  the  third 
book  is  love;  the  Garden  of  Adonis  is  a  mystical  account  of  generation. 
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of  Nile  under  this  influence.  The  sun,  he  says,  is  father,  the  river 
supplies  "  matter  fit " ;  after  such  manner  Belphoebe  and  Amoret 
are  conceived.14  There  follows  the  story  of  the  Hue  and  Cry  after 
Cupid,  and  then  we  are  brought  to  the  Garden  of  Adonis,  in  which 
Amoret  was  cared  for  by  Venus. 
This  Garden  is 

the  first  seminary 
Of  all  things  that  are  borne  to  live  and  dye, 
According  to  their  kynds. 

It  is  situated  in  fruitful  soil,  guarded  by  two  walls,  one  of  iron 
and  the  other  of  brass.  The  gates  are  watched  by  old  Genius,  who 
has  a  double  nature,  being  the  attendant  on  birth  and  on  death. 
He  lets  out  the  babes  who  are  to  be  born,  and  receives  them,  at  the 
end  of  their  earthly  sojourn,  when  they  are  again  planted  in  the 
Garden  to  grow  for  perhaps  a  thousand  years  before  they  are 
clothed  once  more  in  mortality.  There  are  also  infinite  shapes  of 
other  living  creatures,  including  "  uncouth  formes,  which  none  yet 
ever  knew."  In  the  Garden  is  continual  spring,  combined  with 
continual  harvest,  an  idea  expressed  by  Milton  in  his  description 
of  Eden.  In  thickest  bower  lies  Adonis,  visited  often  by  the 
goddess  of  love.    He  never  dies,  but  is 

eterne  in  mutabilitie, 
And  by  succession  made  perpetuall, 
Transformed  oft,  and  changed  diverslie; 
For  him  the  Father  of  all  formes  they  call. 

The  Boar,  which  seemed  to  cause  his  death,  is  now  imprisoned  in 
a  cave  hewn  underneath  the  mount. 

Now  in  this  mystical  account  of  the  origin  of  species  the  follow- 
ing elements  are  to  be  noted:  (a)  The  garden  is  the  World,  the 
created  universe,  (b)  Venus  represents  form  or  spirit;  Adonis 
represents  matter.16     The  union  of  the  two  produces  the  created 

14  Todd  quotes  Upton's  reference  to  Plutarch's  treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris 
as  Spenser's  source.  See  Frazer,  Golden  Bough:  Adonis,  Attis,  and  Osiris, 
passim,  for  many  illustrations  of  such  explanations  of  conception  common 
to  tribes  in  every  age  and  region.  It  has  escaped  the  notice  of  commenta- 
tors, I  believe,  that  Spenser  in  this  canto  connects  the  Egyptian  myths  of 
generation  with  the  Adonis  legend.  Frazer  shows  that  such  a  connection 
is  correct. 

15 On  this  compare  Hymne  ii:  "For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body 
make." 
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.World;  it  also  produces  all  living  things,  (c)  The  Boar,  impris- 
oned in  a  cave  underneath  the  Garden,  represents  Chaos.  He  is 
tightly  bound  by  Love,  Spenser's  name  for  the  creative  spirit,16 
lest  he  break  forth  and  destroy  all  things.17 

With  the  biological  aspects  of  the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Adonis 
I  am  not  at  present  concerned.  Spenser's  use  of  one  of  the  oldest 
myths  in  the  world  in  a  form  that  combines,  in  the  canto  as  a 
whole,  one  of  the  widespread  explanations  of  human  reproduction ; 
an  equally  widespread  theory  of  the  renewal  of  vegetation ;  a  theory 
of  birth  and  death  of  all  living  things  that  unites  ancient  myths 
of  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  an  account  of  the  derivation  of  the 
organic  from  inorganic  matter,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  all  this 
supposed  scientific  material  is  so  placed  in  the  third  book  as  to 
indicate  Spenser's  sense  of  its  special  importance, — these  are  indi- 
cations of  an  extent  of  learning  in  the  subject  that  might"  well  have 
gained  the  attention  of  Milton.  But  the  chief  points  to  be 
observed  are  that  the  canto  is  not  merely  a  purple  patch  in  the 
leisurely  narrative  of  the  Faerie  Queene, — it's  ideas  are  woven  into 
Spenser's  poetry  in  a  way  that  proves  the  subject  to  have  been  one 
possessing  his  continuous  interest,18  and,  further,  that  it  introduces 

MCf.  the  Hytnnes,  passim. 

17  On  the  classical  sources  of  this  Garden  of  Adonis  see  Osgood,  op.  tit., 
p.  xlix.  Additional  references  are  given  by  Frazer,  Adonis,  I,  229-230. 
See  Frazer  also  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  Adonis  myth  as  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  death  and  the  renewal  of  vegetation.  For  the  explanation  of 
the  Garden  as  the  Universe,  see  Upton,  in  Todd's  Spenser,  rv,  463,  where 
he  refers  to  Lucretius  1.  74;  5.  120  on  the  walls  of  the  Universe,  moenia 
mundi,  one  iron  and  the  other  gold,  with  two  gates,  indicating  birth  and 
death. 

u  Cf .  for  example,  the  influence  of  his  formula  Venus  =  form,  Adonis  = 
matter,  the  boar  =  the  disintegrating  forces  that  would  bring  chaos  if  not 
held  in  check,  with  Bymne  i,  in  which  we  are  told  how  Love  created  the 
World  through  compelling  (cf.  Shelley,  Adonais,  "compelling  all  new  suc- 
cessions to  the  forms  they  wear  ")  the  contrary  elements  of  chaos  to  submit 
to  law;  and  with  Hymne  ii,  the  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  to 
the  body:  "For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make."  The  ideas  are  of 
course  strongly  tinged  with  Platonism,  the  "divine  philosophy"  of  Mil- 
ton's youth,  but  a  clearer  explanation  of  Spenser's  thought  is  to  be  found 
in  a  dialogue  by  Bruno,  "  On  Cause,  Principle,  and  the  One  "  (tr.  by  Rand 
in  Modern  Classical  Philosophies,  and  summarized  by  Boulting,  op.  tit., 
129 ft".).  Bruno  says:  "We  distinguish  between  form  and  material  sub- 
stance. If  Spirit,  Soul,  Life,  is  in  all  things,  it  is  the  form  of  all  things, 
5 
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us  immediately  to  Milton's  idea  of  the  relationship  between  the 
World  and  Chaos.    Spenser  remarks  (stanza  36) : 

For  in  the  wide  wombe  of  the  world  there  lyes, 
In.  hatefull  darkness  and  in  deepe  horrore 
An  huge  eternall  chaos,  which  supplyes 
The  substances  of  natures  fruitfull  progenyes. 

He  continues  that  all  things  fetch  their  first  being  from  this  chaos, 

Which,  when  as  forme  and  feature  it  does  ketch, 
Becomes  a  body, 

but  this  substance  is  eternal,  and  cannot  be  destroyed,  though  it 
may  change  form.  In  the  Mutability  cantos,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, this  theory  brings  him  face  to  face  with  a  problem  for  which 
he  can  find  no  satisfactory  solution,  for  his  attempted  fusion  of  the 
speculation  about  the  origins  of  things  with  the  conventional  Chris- 
tian belief,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  his  experience  with  life, 
raises  some  of  the  same  difficulties  met  with  in  nineteenth  century 
attempts  to  reconcile  science  and  revealed  religion.  The  significant 
thing,  however,  for  my  present  purpose,  is  to  observe  that  while 
certain  passages  are  Platonic,  as  the  Hymnes,  Spenser  really 
derives  his  material  from  many  different  sources.  He  is  like  Bruno 
in  this.  He  had  that  inquiring  and  combining  mind  that  to  Bacon 
was  the  foundation  of  scholarship. 

2.  Chaos  and  Night 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  idea  in  Spenser's  use  of 
the  Adonis  myth  that  far  beneath  the  Garden — 

In  the  wide  wombe  of  the  world  there  lyes, 
In  hatefull  darkness  and  in  deepe  horrore 
An  huge  eternall  Chaos,  which  supplyes 
The  substances  of  natures  fruitfull  progenyes. 

The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  Buines  of  Rome  (xxii),  where  it  is 
said  that  eventually, 

directing  and  governing  matter.  Forms  are  forever  changing;  what  has 
been,  in  the  vicissitude  of  things,  becomes  nothing;  there  must  be  some- 
thing then  beyond  the  varying  forms  of  spirit;  there  must  also  be  some- 
thing beyond  varying  material  forms.  There  must  be  a  Soul  of  the 
Universe  which  gives  it  unity."  On  this  vicissitude  cf.  also  Spenser's 
characterization  of  Adonis,  who  is,  he  says,  "  eterne  in  mutabilitie  "  (canto 
vi,  stanza  47),  and  the  entire  conception  of  the  Mutability  cantos. 
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The  seedes,  of  which  all  thingea  at  first  were  bred, 
Shall  in  great  Chaos  wombe  againe  be  hid. 

This  conception  reminds  one  of  Milton's  idea,  already  referred  to, 
that  Chaos  was  the  womb  of  nature  and  perhaps  would  be  her 
grave.  Other  references  in  Spenser  to  the  subject  are  found. 
For  example,  we  are  told  that  the  world  crept  out  of  the  ugly 
prison  of  Chaos: 

Ere  yet  this  worlds  still  moving  mightie  masse 
Out  of  great  Chaos  ugly  prison  crept." 

And  that  Demogorgon  is  a  monster  dwelling  in  that  region  of 

horror : 

Downe  in  the  bottome  of  the  deepe  Abysse 
Where  Demogorgon,  in  dull  darkness  pent 
Fane  from  the  view  of  gods  and  heavens  blisse, 
The  hideous  Chaos  keepes." 

Coupled  with  Chaos  and  Demogorgon  is  another  monster,  Night: 

Great  Gorgon,  prince  of  darkness  and  dread  Night* 

Night  was  begotten  in  the  hall  of  Demogorgon,  in  Chaos,  before 
the  creation: 

Which  was  begot  in  Daemogorgons  hall 
And  sawst  the  secrets  of  the  world  unmade.*' 

There  are  other  references,  but  these  suffice  to  show  that  in  Spenser, 
as  in  Milton,  Chaos,  Night,  and  Demogorgon  are  personifications 
of  the  abyss ;  that  the  World  and  all  its  creatures  came  from  Chaos 
and  would  some  day  return ;  and  that  in  Chaos  were  elements  that, 
if  not  kept  in  bounds,  would  speedily  destroy  the  universe.  While 
Spenser  does  not  make  the  clear  distinction  between  Earth,  the 
planet  we  inhabit,  and  the  universe  of  concentric  spheres,  Milton's 
World,  yet  he  does  say  clearly  enough  that  Chaos  is  external,  not 
the  center  of  the  Earth.  His  personification  of  Chaos  is  less  distinct 
than  Milton's,  or  rather  he  does  not  use  the  term  in  Milton's  double 
sense.28 

»  Hymne  »,  57-58.  »IV.  ii.  47. 

n  I.  i-  37.  » I.  v.  20-22. 

33  Osgood,  op.  cit.,  p.  22,  says  that  there  is  little  or  no  classical  authority 
for  Chaos  as  a  distinct  divinity  ruling  and  maintaining  the  great  region 
of  anarchy  and  confusion  above  hell.    Milton  might  have  got  the  idea, 
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3.  Spenser's  Cosmos 

In  the  Eymnes  and  in  the  two  cantos  of  Mutability,  Spenser 
sets  forth  a  complete  theory  of  creation  and  of  the  order  of  the 
unive:  ?e.24     The  basis  of  this  account,  which  forms  a  coherent 

however,  from  Spenser,  who  calls  Earth  the  child  of  Chaos  (VII.  vi.  26) 
and  speaks  of  the  womb  of  Chaos  in  a  sense  not  altogether  figurative. 
Bacon  (Wisdom  of  the  Ancients  xvii,  ed.  Spedding,  Ellis,  and  Heath,  xm, 
122)  says  that  Chaos  is  "never  distinguished  by  the  ancients  with  divine 
honour  or  the  name  of  a  god."  And  in  his  account  of  Pan  (Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients  vi,  op.  cit.,  p.  94)  Bacon  remarks:  "Nature  is  either  the  off- 
spring of  Mercury — that  is  of  the  Divine  Word  (an  opinion  which  the 
Scriptures  establish  beyond  question,  and  which  was  entertained  by  all 
the  more  divine  philosophers)  ;  or  else  of  the  seeds  of  things  mixed  and 
confused  together.  For  they  who  derive  all  things  from  a  single  principle, 
either  take  that  principle  to  be  God,  or  if  they  hold  it  to  be  a  material 
principle,  assert  it  to  be  though  actually  one  yet  potentially  many;  so 
that  all  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  is  reducible  to  one  or  other  of 
these  two  heads — the  world  is  sprung  either  from  Mercury,  or  from  all  the 
suitors.    He  sang,  says  Virgil, 

'  How  through  the  void  of  space  the  seeds  of  things 
Came  first  together.' " 

M  The  sources  of  Spenser's  ideas  have  not  yet  been  systematically  studied. 
Miss  Winstanley,  Spenser's  Foure  Eymnes,  Cambridge,  1907,  discusses,  in 
her  introduction  and  notes,  various  debts  to  Plato.  Oliver  Elton,  in  Mod- 
ern Essays,  discusses  certain  parallels  between  the  Mutability  cantos  and 
Bruno's  Spaccio  de  la  Bestia  Trionfante,  particularly  on  the  council  in 
Heaven  and  the  rule  of  change.  Spenser  himself  refers  to  De  Planctu  Na- 
turae, by  Alanus  de  Insulis,  getting  his  reference  from  Chaucer's  Parlement 
of  Foules.  The  idea  of  Nature  found  in  Alanus  derives  in  part  from 
Claudian's  Raptus  Proserpmae,  in  which  is  a  passage  (i,  246-249)  that 
might  almost  be  used  as  a  statement  of  Spenser's  theme  of  Mutability. 
In  this  passage  we  are  told  that  Proserpine  made  a  garment  for  Ceres, 
and  that  "  in  this  she  marked  clearly  with  her  needle  the  order  of  the 
elements  and  the  habitation  of  the  All-father;  by  what  law  Nature,  the 
common  mother,  calmed  ancient  discord,  whence  the  seeds  of  things  with- 
drew to  their  appropriate  houses."  (Cited  by  LounsTmry,  Studies  in 
Chaucer,  rr,  347-8).  Bruno,  when  at  Oxford,  lectured  on  the  Quintuple 
Sphere,  and  presumably  offended  the  Aristotelians  there  by  his  heresies, 
for  he  was  forbidden  to  continue.  These  lectures  Spenser  could  not  have 
heard,  but  he  may  well  have  known  about  them,  and  very  probably  he  saw 
some  of  Bruno's  works.  The  interest  in  the  general  subject  is  indicated 
by  MS.  notes  by  Gabriel  Harvey,  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
British  Academy  by  Professor  Gollancz  (cited  Verity,  p.  lvi,  n.  4).    These 
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exposition,  is  of  course  Biblical  and  classical;  it  forms  a  scenjic 
background,  against  which  the  poet  develops  some  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  his  philosophy  of  life. 

In  the  Hymne  in  Honour  of  Love  Spenser  relates  how  Love 
moved  through  the  waste  of  Chaos  and  made  the  World  through 
compelling  the  elements  to  cease  their  eternal  combat  and  to  "  mis 
themselves"  in  the  forms  of  nature.  In  the  second  Hymne  he 
speaks  of  the  "  paterne  "  used  hy  the  world's  great  "  Work-maister." 
This  pattern  is  Beauty ;  it  exists  in  Heaven,  but  every  earthly  thing 
partakes,  more  or  less,  of  this  divine  idea.  The  Hymne  of  Heavenly 
Love  tells  that  the  High  Eternal  Power,  surrounded  by  the  trinall 
triplicities  (Milton's  phrase)  of  his  angels,  existed  before  the 
creation  of  the  World.  After  the  rebellion  of  "  the  highest  Angell " 
and  his  expulsion  to  deepest  hell,  God  made  Man  in  his  image.  It 
^  will  be  noted  that  in  this  place  Spenser  does  not  introduce  a  descrip- 

tion of  the  Cosmos ;  he  merely  differentiates  between  the  Empyrean 
and  the  "  round  heaven  "  which  we  see  from  earth,  and  states  that 
God,  the  Son,  and  the  Angels  antedated  the  creation  of  the  earth 
and  man.  In  the  last  of  the  four  hymns,  however,  he  begins  with 
a  vision  "of  this  wyde  universe"  filled  with  endless  kinds  of 
creatures;  of  the  Earth,  founded  on  adamantine  pillars;  of  the 
spheres  above  the  Earth; 

For  farre  above  these  heavens,  which  here  we  see, 
Be  others  farre  exceeding  these  in  light, 


notes  deal  "  mainly  with  the  place  of  astronomy  in  poetry,"  and  we  are 
told  by  Harvey  that  "  Mr.  Spenser  conceives  the  like  pleasure  in  the  fourth 
day  of  the  first  Week  of  Bartas  which  he  esteems  as  the  proper  profession 
of  Urania."  Spenser's  own  idea  of  Urania  comes  out  not  only  in  the 
Eymnes  and  in  the  Mutability  cantos  but  in  the  Teares  of  the  Muses.  Du 
Bartas,  it  will  be  remembered,  wrote  in  1573  L'Uranie  ou  Muse  Celeste, 
in  which  he  gives  the  counsels  of  the  Muse  who  he  says  appears  in  his 
dreams  and  tells  him  of  a  poet's  divine  inspiration;  he  should  avoid  pro- 
fane subjects  and  sing  only  of  holy  things,  an  idea  that  reappears  in  Spen- 
ser's dedication  of  the  Hymnes  and  elsewhere,  and  also  in  Milton.  The 
general  theme  of  the  Mutability  cantos  is  also  closely  similar  to  that  of 
Chaucer's  Boece.  The  main  differences  are  that  in  De  Consolatione  PhUo- 
sophiae  Boethius  contrasted  the  rule  of  law  in  the  heavenly  sphere  with 
the  rule  of  change  in  human  affairs,  while  in  Spenser  change  has  invaded 
even  the  realm  of  nature;  and  that  Boethius  gives  a  solution  while  Spen- 
ser, though  he  suggests  a  solution,  manifestly  is  not  yet  free  from  his 
doubts. 
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Not  bounded,  not  corrupt,  as  these  same  bee, 
But  infinite  in  largenesse  and  in  hight, 
Unmoving,  uncorrupt,  and  spotlesse  bright, 
That  need  no  Sunne  t'illuminate  their  spheres, 
But  their  owne  native  light  farre  passing  theirs. 

And  as  these  heavens  still  by  degrees  arize, 
Untill  they  come  to  their  first  Movers  bound, 
That  in  his  mightie  compasse  doth  comprize, 
And  carrie  all  the  rest  with  him  around; 
So  those  likewise  doe  by  degrees  redound, 
And  rise  more  faire,  till  they  at  last  arive 
To  the  most  faire,  whereto  they  all  do  strive.*5 

In  the  cantos  on  Mutability  the  cosmic  structure  is  more  plainly 
defined  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spenser's  works.  The  Titaness, 
having  brought  Earth  under  her  dominion,  aspires  to  thrust  Jove 
from  his  place.  She  mounts  through  the  region  of  air  and  fire  to 
the  Circle  of  the  Moon  and  seeks  to  overthrow  Cynthia.  The  result 
of  the  combat  was  to  bring  terror  upon  Earth,  where  it  was  feared 
that  Chaos  had  broken  his  chain  and  had  brought  eternal  Night 
back  on  the  world  of  nature.  Afterwards  Mutability  rises  through 
the  other  spheres  to  the  Empyrean,  where  she  complains  that  the 
children  of  the  Titans,  thrust  down  "  to  hellish  dungeons  "  by  Jove, 
are  unjustly  kept  in  bondage.    The  appeal  is  tried  before  Nature, 

who  is 

Great  Grandmother  of  all  creatures  bred, 
Great  Nature,  ever  young,  yet  full  of  eld; 
(Still  moving,  yet  unmoved  from  her  sted; 
Unseen  of  any,  yet  of  all  beheld.** 

The  Titan  claims  control  over  the  universe  on  the  ground  that 
even  the  heavenly  bodies  are  subject  to  change : 

Besides,  the  sundry  motions  of  your  Spheares, 

So  sundry  wayes  and  fashions  as  clerkes  faine, 

Some  in  short  space,  and  some  in  longer  yeares, 

What  is  the  same  but  alteration  plaine? 

Onely  the  starry  skie  doth  still  remaine: 

Yet  do  the  Starres  and  Signes  therein  still  move, 

And  even  itself e  is  mov'd,  as  wizards  saine: 

But  all  that  moveth  doth  mutation  love; 

Therefore  both  you  and  them  to  me  I  subject  prove." 


F.  B.  B.,  64-77.  "VII,  vii,  13. 

'  WI,  vii,  55.    Spenser  refers  to  these  changes,  among  them  the  ex- 
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The  decision  rendered  by  Xature  is  that  although  all  things  hate 
steadfastness  they  are  not  changed  from  their  first  estate  "  hut  by 
their  change  their  being  do  dilate  v  and  at  length  return  to  them- 
selves and  so  work  their  own  perfection : 

Then  over  them  change  doth  not  rule  and  raigne. 

But  they  raigne  over  change,  and  do  their  state  maintaine. 

The  canto  closes  with  the  promise  of  the  coming  of  a  great  final 
change,  after  which  eternal  rest  shall  come. 

In  the  two  stanzas  which  are  all  that  we  have  of  the  following 
canto,  Spenser  indicates  that  he  is  not  fully  satisfied  by  the 
explanation  which  he  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  Nature,  an 
explanation  which  is  ultimately  classical.  He  professes  to  accept 
the  judgment  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  under  the  rule  of  law, 
but  when  he  contemplates  mortality  he  finds  nought  but  change. 
So  the  Faerie  Queene  ends,  if  these  cantos  indeed  be  what  their 
first  editor  supposed,  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  later  books,  in  an 
unsolved  problem.  This  uncertainty  is  not  wholly  due,  of  course, 
to  the  poet's  contemplation  of  the  world  of  nature;  it  is  due  in 
part  to  his  contemplation  of  men  and  events.  But  it  seems  very 
different  from  the  medieval  treatises  about  fortune.  Part  of  this 
difference  seems  to  me  to  be  due  to  the  new  spirit  of  scientific  doubt 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  time. 

I  have  now  given  sufficient  illustrations,  I  hope,  of  the  relatively 
important  place,  in  the  body  of  Spenser's  greatest  poetry,  occupied 
by  his  interest  in  the  origin  and  government  of  the  world  of  Nature. 
He  gives  the  impression,  both  through  incidental  references  and  in 
sustained  passages,  of  having  studied  the  subject  from  a  variety  of 
sources.    These  sources  are  in  the  main  what  we  should  expect  to 

planations  advanced  to  account  for  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  in  a 
long  passage  in  the  proem  of  Book  V.  (stanzas  4-9).  These  and  other 
passages  show  how  deeply  interested  he  was  in  the  problem  of  change  or 
mutability  in  worldly  affairs.  It  is  to  be  sharply  differentiated  from  the 
motif  of  Boethius,  which  is  really  a  defence  of  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
rise  above  worldly  ill  fortune  through  contemplation  of  the  order  that 
rules  the  universe.  Cf.  also  Hooker,  who  argues  from  the  steadfastness 
of  all  nature  that  "  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature  is  the 
stay  of  the  whole  world."  Spenser's  problem  is  that  of  Bruno,  to  find,  if 
possible,  "the  permanence  of  the  One  in  vicissitude."  (Cited  Boulting,  p. 
113.)     But  Bruno  rejoiced  in  change;  Spenser  was  troubled  by  it. 
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find  in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  chief  interests  were  philosophical 
and  literary  rather  than  scientific  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now 
use  the  term.  But  he  thought  much  on  the  origin  and  constitution 
of  the  universe,  on  the  origin  of  species,  on  the  relation  of  the 
universe  to  the  realm  of  chaos,  and  on  the  fact  that  this  same  chaos 
might  one  day  overwhelm  man  and  the  world  he  inhabits.  Unlike 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  he  does  not  relate  .the  story  of  the 
creation  according  to  Genesis,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that 
he  rejected  it.  The  story  of  the  rebellion  and  fall  of  Lucifer,  of 
the  fall  of  man,  of  man's  history  until  the  coming  of  Christ,  he 
weaves  into  his  story,  and  his  use  of  this  story,  combined  as  it  is 
with  Platonic  and  medieval  mysticism,  forms  an  important  part  of 
his  philosophy.  His  conception  of  Nature  is  mystical, — in  the 
Adonis  myth,  in  the  Hymnes,  and  in  the  conception  of  the  goddess 
herself  in  the  Mutability  cantos.  This  last,  though  compressed  into 
the  single  stanza  quoted  above,  is  perhaps  more  significant  even 
than  the  mysticism  of  the  other  parts  of  his  work,  for  in  it  he 
comes  very  near  unseating  Jove,  substituting  Nature,  and  seeing  in- 
Nature  God.  This  was  precisely  what  Bruno  did ;  there  are  in  the 
Nolan's  work  many  passages  on  Nature  as  the  manifestation  of 
God  that  might  have  been  written  by  Emerson.  Indeed,  the  affinity 
between  Bruno  and  Spenser  is  as  marked  as  that  between  Bruno 
and  Bacon,  though  of  course  on  quite  different  grounds.  The  final 
impression  is  that  we  have,  as  one  aspect  of  Spenser's  intellectual 
interests,  a  fairly  systematic  representation  of  classical  and  Chris- 
tian theories  about  Man's  relation  to  the  scheme  of  things,  imper- 
fectly fused,  ending  in  the  suggestion  of  a  problem  for  which  he 
has  no  satisfactory  solution. 

Ill 

t ,  Thus  far  I  have  been  concerned  with  the  interest  in  theories  of 
[the  universe  and  of  man's  relation  to  nature  as  shown  in  the  poetry 
jof  Spenser  and  Milton.  I  am  well  aware  that  these  matters  of 
belief  were  for  the  most  part  conventional,  and  that  the  mere 
presence  of  such  elements  in  the  poetry  of  Spenser  does  not  consti- 
tute a  priori  ground  for  contending  that  Milton  got  his  ideas 
from  Spenser.  To  make  such  an  assertion,  at  this  stage,  would  be 
to  fall  into  the  error  of  those  who  maintain  that  because  an  Italian 
or  a  Dutch  writer  treats  the  rebellion  of  Satan  and  the  fall  of  man 
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therefore  his  work  is  a  source  of  Paradise  Lost.  Furthermore,  the 
inquiry  has  not  shown  any  conscious  effort  to  combat  the  heresy 
of  Copernicus,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  adopt  it.  Bruno's  radi- 
calism and  Du  Bartas'  blind  conservatism  find  no  place  in  the 
thinking  of  these  two  major  poets.  But  the  study  has  shown,  I 
hope,  that  the  subject  was  fundamental,  that  we  can  understand 
neither  Spenser  nor  Milton  if  we  fail  to  take  into  account  the 
large  place  this  theme  occupied  in  their  thought.  It  has  also 
shown,  in  both  cases,  a  comparatively  complete  system  containing, 
in  the  works  of  the  two  poets,  substantially  the  same  elements. 
Moreover,  Spenser  used  these  elements  to  an  extent  not  found  in 
the  poets  usually  cited  as  Milton's  predecessors  except  Du  Bartas; 
his  use  of  them  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  Du  Bartas;  and 
it  is  cognate,  in  every  important  respect,  with  that  of  Milton. 
When  these  facts  are  added  to  the  material  set  forth  in  my  previous 
chapter  on  Milton's  conception  of  Spenser  as  a  better  teacher  than  "" 
Aquinas,  showing  the  close  agreement  between  them  in  the  ethical 
bases  of  philosophy  and  the  direct  debt  of  Milton  to  Spenser  for 
the  fundamental  ethical  conception  of  Paradise  Lost,  we  have,  I 
think,  strong  circumstantial  evidence  in  support  of  a  contention 
that  in  his  physics  Milton  was  also  more  definitely  influenced  by 
Spenser  than  by  any  other  single  writer.  This  is  not  to  assert  that 
Milton  learned  his  physical  science  from  Spenser.  His  own  wide 
reading  might  have  given  him  every  one  of  these  elements  had  he 
never  seen  a  line  that  Spenser  wrote.  But  he  found  in  Spenser,  (__ 
and  only  in  Spenser,  precisely  this  conception  of  a  philosophy  of 
nature  similar  in  all  respects  to  his  own,  combined  with  a  phil- 
osophy of  conduct  in  which  he  also  believed,  and  set  forth  in  a 
form  that  met  his  own  conception  of  heroic  poetry. 

But  the  case  does  not  rest  on  circumstantial  evidence  alone.  I 
now  wish  to  call  attention  to  some  matters  of  detail  that  seem  to 
me  to  give  further  support  to  the  idea  that  the  relationship  between 
Paradise  Lost  and  Spenser's  poetry  is  much  more  intimate  than 
has  been  supposed. 

The  twenty  odd  years  that  passed  between  the  time  when  Milton  . 
first  stated  his  ambition  to  write  some  great  poem  and  the  time 
when  he  was  actively  at  work  upon  the  plan  that  he  finally  adopted 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  At  first  he  thought  of  writing  a 
national  epic  on  a  subject  drawn  from  British  history  and  legend. 
Mansus  and  Epitaphium  Bamonis  record  this   ambition.     The 
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second  period,  about  1640-1642,  shows  an  interest  in  a  tragedy  on 
classical  lines.  Four  drafts  for  such  a  tragedy  are  extant,  two  of 
them  very  incomplete,  the  third  an  annotated  list  of  dramatis 
personae,  and  the  fourth  a  fairly  detailed  argument  or  plot- 
abstract.  Of  the  third  period  we  have  no  direct  details.  It 
followed  Areopagitica,  in  which  Milton  acknowledged  his  allegiance 
to  Spenser.  It  ended  with  the  writing  of  the  poem  substantially 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us. 

On  the  first  of  these  periods  there  is  nothing  that  need  be  said 
here.  He  was  influenced  by  Ariosto  and  Virgil,  as  well  as  by 
Spenser,  in  his  interest  in  a  subject  connected  with  Arthur  and 
the  beginnings  of  Britain.  The  second  period,  which  supplies  us 
with  the  projected  scheme  of  treatment  of  the  Fall  of  Man  in  the 
form  of  Greek  tragedy,  affords  grounds  for  a  very  interesting 
observation.  For  it  is  these  drafts  that  may  have  been  influenced 
by  the  Italian  and  Dutch  analogues,  rather  than  the  poem  as  we 
now  have  it.  To  show  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  an  outline 
of  the  plot  of  Adamus  Exul  or  of  Adamo,  for  example,  with  the 
third  and  fourth  drafts  recorded  in  the  Cambridge  manuscript. 
In  the  third  draft,  in  which  the  name  Paradise  Lost  first  appears, 
Moses  as  the  prologue  recounts  how  he  assumes  his  true  body  and 
declares  the  same  of  Enoch  and  Eliah,  but  states  that  they  cannot 
see  Adam  in  the  state  of  innocence  because  of  their  sin.  After  this 
Justice,  Mercy,  and  Wisdom  debate  what  should  become  of  man 
if  he  should  fall,  and  a  chorus  of  angels  sing  a  hymn  of  the  creation. 
In  the  second  act  Heavenly  Love  and  Evening  Star  appear;  no 
action  is  indicated;  the  chorus  sings  the  marriage  song  and 
describes  Paradise.  In  the  third  act  we  see  Lucifer  contriving 
Adam's  ruin,  and  the  chorus  relates  Lucifer's  rebellion  and  fall. 
The  fourth  act  introduces  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  fall ;  Conscience 
summons  them  before  God;  and  the  chorus  bewails  and  tells  the 
good  Adam  had  lost.  In  the  last  act  Adam  and  Eve  are  driven  out ; 
an  angel  introduces  certain  allegorical  mutes,  such  as  labor,  grief, 
hatred,  envy,  war,  famine,  pestilence,  death,  and  the  like,  including 
winter,  heat,  tempest,  etc.  Truth,  Hope,  and  Charity  comfort  and 
instruct  him,  and  the  chorus  concludes. 

In  the  fourth  draft  the  impression  is  the  same.  Gabriel  is 
substituted  for  Moses;  he  describes  Paradise;  the  Chorus  tells  of 
Lucifer's  rebellion.    Gabriel  tells  the  Chorus  about  the  creation  of 
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Eve  and  about  the  marriage.  After  this  Lucifer  rages  against 
God  and  man  and  "  after  discourse  of  enmity  "  between  the  fallen 
chief  and  the  Chorus,  Lucifer  withdraws  and  the  Chorus  sings  of 
the  battle  and  victory  in  heaven,  u  as  after  the  first  act  was  sung  a 
hymn  of  the  creation."  Next  Lucifer  appears,  triumphant,  having 
seduced  man.  He  is  followed  by  Adam  and  Eve,  who  appear 
"confusedly  covered  with  leaves."  Accused  by  Conscience  and 
Justice  the  culprits  go  to  appear  before  God  while  the  Chorus 
bewails  the  falL  Adam  and  Eve  return,  accuse  one  another,  and 
Adam  is  rebuked  by  Justice  and  Reason.  The  angel  is  sent  to 
expel  them,  and  causes  a  masque  of  all  the  evils  of  this  world  to 
appear.  Penitent  at  last,  Adam  is  comforted  by  Mercy,  who 
promises  the  Messiah  and  calls  in  the  three  Christian  graces  to 
instruct  him,  and  the  Chorus  concludes. 

The  marked  similarity  between  Milton's  plan  at  this  stage  of  the 
development  of  his  theme  and  the  most  frequently  cited  sources  of 
the  poem  may  be  shown  by  comparing  the  plot  of  Andreini's 
Adamo.  In  this,  the  first  act  represents  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  a  manner  familiar  in  the  mysteries; 
Adam  and  Eve,  in  Paradise,  declare  their  delight  in  God's  goodness. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  act,  however,  we  are  shown  how  the  forces 
of  evil  plot  against  God, — Lucifer,  Satan,  and  Beelzebub  being  the 
leaders;  a  plot  is  laid  against  Eve.  In  Act  II,  the  chorus  sings 
the  greatness  of  God;  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  are  watched  by 
Envy,  Gluttony,  and  Luxury,  and  later  the  Serpent,  with  Satan 
and  another  evil  spirit  appear  in  Eden;  Eve  is  tempted  by  the 
Serpent,  and  falls.  The  third  act  depicts  Adam's  fall ;  Satan  and 
his  fellows  celebrate  their  victory;  God  announces  hi3  intention  to 
punish  Adam  by  the  loss  of  Eden ;  Adam  is  still  unrepentant.  The 
fourth  act  shows  the  spirits  of  earth,  water,  fire,  and  air  expressing 
allegiance  to  Lucifer;  Lucifer  is  troubled  by  the  promise  of  God 
that  he,  too,  shall  be  punished,  and  monsters  named  World,  Flesh, 
and  Death  are  created  by  black  art  to  tempt  Man  further.  Famine, 
Thirst,  Fatigue,  Despair  also  torment  Eve;  Death  threatens  her, 
and  dwells  upon  the  fury  of  the  elements,  the  danger  from  wild 
beasts,  etc.  In  the  last  act  the  monsters  tempt  Adam  and  Eve; 
the  devils  threaten  to  carry  them  away ;  Michael  rescues  them  and 
promises  the  coming  of  a  Redeemer. 

The  parallelism   of  general   structure  between  this  plot  and 
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Milton's  draft  for  his  tragedy  is  instantly  apparent.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  other  supposed  sources.  The  question  is  not  one 
of  identity  of  plot,  or  of  real  or  fancied  indebtedness  for  details. 
The  influence  of  this  entire  group  of  analogues,  so  far  as  we  find 
anything  not  a  matter  of  convention  common  to  all  treatments  of 
the  general  theme,  seems  applicable  not  so  much  upon  Paradise 
Lost  as  we  have  it  as  upon  the  middle  period  in  Milton's  plans  for 
his  work.  The  allegorical  figures,  the  chorus,  the  general  atmos- 
phere of  the  mysteries  with  an  infusion  of  the  kind  of  super- 
naturalism  familiar  in  Marlowe's  Faustus;  the  absence  of  any 
sustained  philosophy ;  the  absence  of  the  cosmology  that  forms  such 
a  large  place  in  Paradise  Lost;  most  of  all  a  plot  chiefly  confined 
to  the  Fall  instead  of  presenting  that  event  in  relation  to  the 
entire  scheme  of  salvation, — all  these  are  links  between  Milton's 
supposed  sources  and  the  four  drafts  of  the  tragedy  he  planned 
in  1640-42,  and  serve  to  bring  into  sharp  relief  the  differences 
between  these  drafts  and  the  poem  that  he  wrote  twenty  years  or 
so  earlier.  The  situation  may  be  summed  up  thus :  Paradise  Lost 
and  the  analogues  from  Italian  and  Dutch  literature  have  in 
common  very  little  beyond  certain  traditional  and  conventional 
material;  so  far  as  these  analogues  present  individual  character- 
istics probably  influential  on  Milton,  the  influence  is  on  his  thought 
circa  1640-42,  when  he  was  planning  to  write  a  tragedy  on  the 
theme  of  Adam's  fall ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  Milton's  tran- 
scendent poetical  gift  glorified  these  crude  plots  so  that  they 
appeared  transformed  in  the  great  poem ;  the  poem  he  finally  wrote 
is  constructed  on  a  plan  so  different  in  every  important  respect  as 
to  indicate  a  fundamental  revision  of  the  earlier  plan,  not  merely 
the  expansion  of  that  plan  into  an  epic.  For  Paradise  Lost  is  a 
cosmic  drama,  designed  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man; 
designed  also  to  relate  man  to  a  vast  scheme  of  nature. 

Between  1642  and  the  time  when  Paradise  Lost  was  written 
something  happened  to  turn  Milton  from  a  possible  imitation  of 
Grotius  or  Andreini  to  a  theme  incomparably  greater.  This  some- 
thing was,  of  course,  the  maturing  of  his  thought,  stimulated  by 
intense  study  in  broad  fields.  But  the  chief  creative  impulse,  apart 
from  his  own  high  gift,  I  think  he  found  in  Spenser.  The  first 
testimony  about  the  nature  of  this  impulse  is  found  in  Areopagitica 
in  the  passages  in  praise  of  Spenser  and  in  the  statement  of  what 
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in  my  former  essay  I  pointed  out  as  the  philosophical  basis  of 
Milton's  epic.  It  is  possible,  I  believe,  to  go  much  farther  even 
than  this  in  explaining  Dryden's  statement  that  Milton  acknowl- 
edged Spenser  to  be  his  original.  The  evidence  for  this  belief  I 
find  in  the  Foure  Hymnes  and  in  the  cantos  of  Mutabilitie. 
In  his  first  Hymne  Spenser  describes  the  way  in  which        v^ 

This  worlds  still  moving  mightie  masse 
Out  of  great  Chaos  ugly  prison  crept." 

This  creation  was  at  the  bidding  of  Love,  who  made 

His  hardie  flight 
Through  all  that  great  wide  wast,  yet  wanting  light." 

From  the  midst  of  this  Chaos,  Love  ordered  the  discordant  elements 
to  arrange  themselves  in  order,  so  thr.t  the  "World  was  created. 

In  the  second  Hymne,  Spenser  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  , 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas.  Beauty  of  earth,  he  says,  is  but  the 
shadow  of  the  divine  idea  of  beauty.30  With  the  third  Hymne  we 
reach  the  complete  statement  of  the  scheme  of  salvation,  the  theme  • 
that  Milton  was  afterwards  to  develop.  Here  Spenser  speaks  of  *  this 
Worlds  great  frame,"  introducing  Milton's  distinction  between 
the  World,  as  the  concentric  spheres  created  from  Chaos,  and  the 
Earth.  Before  the  creation,  he  says,  God  begot  his  Son  and  the 
Angels.    To  the  Angels  he  gave  Heaven  as  an  inheritance.31 


mH.  L.,  57-58.  This  is  Milton s  conception:  the  creation  of  the  World 
by  divine  power  out  of  a  vast  surrounding  Chaos.  The  conventional  me- 
dieval view  was  that  the  World  was  surrounded  by  the  ether. 

"Ibid.,  69-70.  Cf.  P.  L.  vn,  192  ff.,  in  which  Milton  tells  how  the  Son 
(Love)  looked  out  from  Heaven  upon  the  vast  immeasurable  Abyss,  out- 
rageous as  a  sea,  and  then  rode  out  far  into  the  realm  of  Chaos  and  created 
the  World. 

"Cf.  P.  L.  v,  563-576,  in  which  Raphael  says  that  he  will  -explain  to 
Adam  the  divine  beauty  through  analogy  of  earthly  forms: 

"  What  surmounts  the  reach 
Of  human  sense  I  shall  delineate  so 
By  likening  spiritual  to  corporal  forms, 
As  may  express  them  best, — though  what  if  Earth 
Be  but  the  shaa^w  of  Heaven  ?  " 

n  This  may  be  a  good  place  in  which  to  point  out  a  further  evidence  of 
Milton's  careful  study  of  the  Hymnes,  in  that  Spenser's  stanza  about  the   • 
duties  of  the  Angels  is  the  suggestion  for  the  beautiful  closing  lines  in  the 
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The  true  theme  of  Spenser's  Hymne  of  Heavenly  Love,  however, 
is  the  account  of  Lucifer's  rebellion  and  his  punishment  in  hell,  of 
man's  creation  and  fall,  and  of  Christ's  life  on  earth  and  sacrifice 
in  order  to  redeem  man.32  Only  an  abstract  can  be  given  of  the 
long  passage  which  sums  up  completely  Milton's  theme : 

The  brightest  angel,  child  of  light,  puffed  up  by  pride  and  the  ambition 
to  sit  in  God's  place,  drew  millions  of  angels  into  a  rebellion.  God  in 
wrath  drove  them  from  heaven  "  to  deepest  hell,  and  lake  of  damned  fyre," 
where  they  dwell  in  darkness  and  dread  horror.  To  fill  their  place,  God 
created  on  earth  "a  new  unknown  colony,"  fashioned  of  clay  according 
to  a  heavenly  pattern.  Man,  forgetful  of  his  Maker's  grace,  fell  from  the 
hope  that  had  been  put  in  him  into  the  mouth  of  death,  and  all  his  off- 
spring inherited  his  guilt.  Christ,  Lord  of  Love,  at  length  pitying  Man, 
took  on  the  form  of  mortal  man.  There  follow  two  stanzas  on  the  Nativity 
that  seem  to  have  afforded  Milton  the  suggestion  for  his  own  Hymn: 

Then  rouze  thy  selfe,  O  Earth!  out  of  thy  soyle, 
In  which  thou  wallowest  like  to  filthy  swyne, 
And  doest  thy  mynd  in  durty  pleasures  moyle, 
Unmindful  of  that  dearest  Lord  of  thyne; 
Lift  up  to  him  thy  heavie  clouded  eyne, 
That  thou  his  soveraine  bountie  mayst  behold, 
And  read,  through  love,  his  mercies  manifold. 


Sonnet  on  his  Blindness.    Of  the  angels  surrounding  the  throne  of  God 
Spenser  writes: 

There  they  in  their  trinall  triplicities 

About  him  wait,  and  on  his  will  depend, 

Either  with  nimble  wings  to  cut  the  skies, 

When  he  them  on  his  messages  doth  send, 

Or  on  his  owne  dread  presence  to  attend, 

Where  they  behold  the  glorie  of  his  light,  ! 

And  caroll  Hymnes  of  love  both  day  and  night. 

On  this  compare  Milton: 

His  state 
Is  kingly:  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

There  is  no  real  contradiction  between  the  fact  of  Milton's  blindness  and 
Spenser's  line: 

Where  they  behold  the  glorie  of  his  light. 

It  is  a  favorite  idea  with  Milton  that  his  physical  blindness  increased  his 
power  to  see  the  glories  of  God  invisible  to  earthly  eyes. 
nH.  H.  L.,  78-287. 
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Beginne  from  first,  where  he  encradled  wa3 
In  simple  cratch,  wrapt  in  a  wad  of  hay, 
Betweene  the  toylefull  Oxe  and  humble  Asse, 
And  in  what  rags,  and  in  how  base  aray, 
The  glorie  of  our  heavenly  riches  lay, 
When  him  the  silly  shepheards  came  to  see, 
Whom  greatest  Princes  sought  on  lowest  knee. 

The  Hymne  ends  with  an  appeal  for  the  contemplation  of  the  life  and 
sufferings  of  Christ  as  a  means  of  attaining  to  true  spiritual  insight. 

The  last  Hymne  emphasizes  this  idea  of  the  mystical  vision  to  be 
gained  through  contemplation  of  God  and  his  works.  It  has  not 
been  noticed,  I  think,  that  Spenser's  four  poems  on  Love  and 
Beauty  form  a  complete  and  cumulative  treatise  on  the  mystical 
life.  The  sources  of  mysticism  are  ultimately  Platonic,  and  Miss 
Winstanley  has  pointed  out,  in  her  excellent  edition  of  the  Hymnes, 
Spenser's  debt  to  his  master.  But  she  does  not  show  the  immediate 
connection  between  the  first  two  hymns  and  the  second  two. 
Spenser's  editors  have  been,  I  think,  unnecessarily  troubled  by  the 
poef  s  supposed  repudiation  of  his  earlier  hymns  in  his  dedication. 
If  he  had  really  been  ashamed  of  the  hymns  to  Love  and  Beauty, 
composed  "  in  the  greener  times  "  of  his  youth,  why  did  he  reprint 
them  with  their  continuation  in  Heavenly  Love  and  Heavenly 
Beauty?  Surely  the  consistent  thing  to  do  would  have  been  to 
print  only  the  new  work.  But  the  explanation  is  not  difficult  if 
we  take  into  account  the  continuity  of  the  four  poems,  a  continuity 
made  plain  not  only  by  parallelisms  in  structure  but  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  thought. 

For  Spenser's  Hymnes  are  the  finest  expression  in  English 
literature  of  that  mysticism  which  growing  out  of  Neo-Platonic 
impulses  developed  into  a  transcendental  philosophy  that  has  been 
a  continuous  and  pervasive  element  in  our  poetry.  The  first  hymns 
were  capable  of  misinterpretation  unless  their  ideas  were  carried  to 
an  application  to  Christian  belief.  Seen  in  this  "combination,  we 
have  a  complete  exposition  of  such  a  system,  for  example,  as  that 
developed  in  the  life  and  writings  of  the  fourteenth  century  English 
mystic,  Richard  Eolle  of  Hampole.33  This  is  not  the  place  for 
working  out  a  complete  exposition  of  Spenser's  mysticism ;  it  must 

"For  an  excellent  account  of  Bolle's  system  3ee  the  introduction  to 
Horstman's  edition,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1895. 
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suffice  to  point  out  that  in  the  Hymnes  the  three  stages :  purifica- 
tion, illumination,  and  perfection,  or"*tKe~l;rue  contemplation,  are 
'  developed  from  a  beginning  in  pure  Platonism  to  the  adaptation 
of  religious  ecstasy  leading  to  the  sight  of  God  himself.  That  is, 
Spenser  adapts  the  stages  by  which  Plato  shows  the  progressive 
illumination  in  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  idea  of  love  in 
Socrates'  speech  in  the  Symposium,  and  Castiglione's  use  of  the 
same  idea  in  Bembo's  speech  in  the  fourth  book  of  II  Cortegiano, 
to  Christian  mystical  rapture  as  in  Eolle.  The  first  Hymne  repre- 
sents the  first  stage,  that  of  love  in  the  earthly  sense,  and  deals 
with  the  idea  of  purification,  the  first  stage  in  the  mystical  phil- 
osophy. The  second  develops  this  idea  still  further,  mainly  on 
Platonic  lines,  the  thought  being  that  earthly  beauty  is  but  the 
shadow  of  the  divine  beauty,  and  that  one  should  endeavor  to  com- 
prehend this  universal  beauty  through  joy  in  contemplation  of  its 
earthly  counterpart.  With  the  Hymne  to  Heavenly  Love  we  come 
to  the  second  stage:  illuminatio.  The  important  thing  to  note 
is  that  the  duty  of  man  to  contemplate  the  life  and  sacrifice  of 
Christ  depends  not  alone  upon  Christ's  divinity  and  beauty,  but 
upon  the  relation  of  this  divinity  to  the  entire  history  of  creation, 
from  God  and  his  angels,  through  the  creation  and  fall  of  Lucifer, 
the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  to  the  coming  of  the  Greater  Man  in 
whom  the  divine  plan  is  made  complete.  This  is  Milton's  "theme. 
What  is  more  to  the  point,  it  is  not  merely  chronicle,  as  in  the 
mystery  plays  and  in  the  Milton  analogues;  it  is  a  definite 
philosophy ;  it  is  that  definite  philosophy  that  supplied  the  creative 
impulse  from  without  that  transformed  Milton's  imitative  drafts 
of  1640-1642  to  the  lofty  theme  of  Paradise  Lost.  Through  the 
penitence  which  Eolle  makes  the  necessary  preliminary  to  illumi- 
natio,— 

And  let  thy  soule,  whose  sins  his  sorrows  wrought, 
Melt  into  teares,  and  grone  in  grieved  thought,*4 

through  this  contrition,  brought  about  by  contemplation  not  only 
of  the  Passion  but  of  the  entire  scheme  of  salvation,  whilst  the 
softened  spirit  is  touched  through  meditation  on  his  endless  merit, 
a  contrition  that  makes  all  earthly  loves  seem  dross, — 

Then  shalt  thou  feele  thy  spirit  so  possest, 
And  ravisht  with  devouring  great  desire 

84  E.  E.  L.,  251-252. 
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Of  his  deare  selfe,  that  shall  thy  feeble  breast 
Inflame  with  love,  and  set  thee  all  on  fire 
With  burning  zeale,  through  every  part  entire, 
That  in  no  earthly  thing  thou  shalt  delight, 
But  in  his  sweet  and  amiable  sight.  .  .  . 

Then  shall  thy  ravisht  soule  inspired  bee 

With  heavenly  thoughts  farre  above  humane  skil, 

And  thy  bright  radiant  eyes  shall  plainely  see 

Th'  Idee  of  his  pure  glorie  present  still 

Before  thy  face,  that  all  thy  spirits  shall  fill 

With  sweete  enragement  of  celestiall  love, 

Kindled  through  sight  of  those  faire  things  above." 

The  vision  attained  in  the  climax  of  this  third  Hymn  is  only 
partial.  The  soul  is  inspired  with  heavenly  thoughts;  the  eye 
purged  of  earthly  dross  sees  the  divine  Idea  of  this  pure  glory 
continually  before  it,  but  the  seer  is  not  yet  brought  into  the 
divine  presence.  In  the  last  of  the  poems,  the  Hymne  of  Heavenly 
Beauty,  perfection,  or  contemplation  proper,  the  complete  develop-  - 
ment  of  the  soul,  is  attained.  That  the  scheme  is  systematic 
appears  from  the  recapitulation  of  the  stages  of  purificatio  and  / 
illuminatio  found  in  the  opening  lines.  In  this  recapitulation 
Spenser  varies,  as  before,  his  choice  of  material.    It  is  the  essence 

j   of  his  thought  that  man  rises  to  these  spiritual  heights  by  two  ^«L 
means:  the  contemplation  of  God's  divine  dealings  with  Man,  and 
God's  revelation  of  himself  in  the  created  universe.    Throughout 
the  Symnes  this  alternation  is  to  be  observed:  it  is  at  the  very 

^ieart  of  Spenser's  thought^  and  of  Milton's.  In  the  fourth  Hymn 
the  soul  rises  from  the  contemplation  of  "  this  base  world,  subject 
to  fleshly  eye,"  to  contemplation  of  the  wonders  of  the  created 
universe.  Look  on  the  frame  of  this  wide  universe,  Spenser  says ; 
see  the  Earth,  founded  on  adamantine  pillars  amid  the  sea,  engirt 
with  brazen  bands,  never  consumed  but  held  in  place,  along  with 
the  other  "endlesse  kinds  of  creatures," — 

And,  last,  that  mightie  shining  christall  wall 
Where  with  he  hath  encompassed  them  All. 

Nothing,  he  says,  can  seem  fairer  than  **  the  house  of  blessed  God, 
which  men  call  Skye,"  yet  far  above  these  heavens  are  others — 

*H.  E.  L.,  252-287. 
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For  farre  above  these  heavens,  which  here  we  see, 
Be  others  farre  exceeding  these  in  light, 
Not  bounded,  not  corrupt,  as  these  same  bee, 
But  infinite  in  largenesse  and  in  hight, 
Un  moving,  uncorrupt,  and  spotlesse  bright, 
That  need  no  Sunne  t'  illuminate  their  spheres, 
But  their  owne  native  light  farre  passing  theirs. 

Beyond  these  "  heavens  "  which  Spenser  sees  through  the  eye  of 
contemplation,  far  beyond  the  "first  Movers  bound"  that  marks 
the  limits  of  our  system,  there  extends  illimitable  space,  rilled  with 
the  heavens  in  which  happy  souls  find  place,  with  the  higher 
heavens  in  which  Plato's  divine  Ideas  are  existent,  with  the  heavens, 
higher  even  than  these,  in  which  are  the  sovereign  Powers  and 
Heavenly  Dominations,  and  the  Cherubims  and  Archangels  "  which 
attend  on  God's  own  person,  without  rest  or  end."  36 

At  first  thought,  Spenser  says,  it  would  seem  impossible  for 
mortal  mind  to  contemplate  this  glory.  But  he  summarizes  his 
belief  in  the  lines, 

y 

The  meanes,  therefore,  which  unto  us  is  lent 
Him  to  behold,  is  on  his  workes  to  looke, 
Which  he  hath  made  in  beauty  excellent.37 

This  done,  the  soul  may  leave  the  body  and  come  directly  into 
the  presence  of  the  glory  of  God,  where  is  Sapience,  "  clad  like  a 
Queene  in  royall  robes."  Those  who  thus  attain  perfect  contem- 
plation find  such 

Sweete  contentment,  that  it  doth  bereave 

Their  souls  of  sense,  through  infinite  delight, 

And  them  transport  from  flesh  into  the  spright. 

In  which  they  see  such  admirable  things, 

As  carries  them  into  an  extasy, 

And  heare  such  heavenly  notes  and  carolings, 

Of  Gods  high  praise,  that  filles  the  brasen  sky, — 

that  all  earthly  things  seem  dross  to  one  who  has  received  this 
gift  of  heavenly  sight.38 

The  full  implications  of  this  vision  of  Sapience  and  of  the  whole 
mystical  philosophy  in  its  relations  to  Milton's  thought  I  shall 
reserve  for  a  later  paragraph.    I  have  sought  in  this  section  of  my 

36 1  have  summarized  lines  22-105. 

"Lines  127-129.  » Lines  258-301. 
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discussion  to  show  that  Spenser's  Eymnes  are  not  only  Platonic 
but  mystical  in  the  medieval  sense  in  their  revelation  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Soul  may  rise  to  the  actual  presence  of  God;  to  show 
that  they  are  not  distinct  but  cumulative  and  present  a  systematic  " 
philosophy  of  contemplation;  to  show  that  this  philosophy  is 
worked  out  by  a  two-fold  means:  the  contemplation  of  God's 
dealings  with  Man  and  the  contemplation  of  God's  works  as 
revealed  in  a  vast  cosmogony;  and  to  show,  finally,  that  in  this 
union  of  the  idea  of  God  in  Nature  and  of  a  justification  of  the  u- 
ways  of  God  to  man  we  have,  in  a  sense  not  found  in  any  source 
yet  named,  the  very  structure  itself  of  Piradise  Lost.39 

The  Mutability  fragment  contains  some  incidents  so  similar  to 
important  elements  in  Paradise  Lost  as  to  justify  examination 
here.     The  points  to  be  considered  involve  similarity  of  theme,  ►^ 
parallels  in  incident,  and  the  development  in  Spenser's  mind  of  a 
problem  which  he  did  not,  perhaps  could  not  solve,  and  which. 
Milton  dealt  with  in  his  poem.    Stated  briefly,  the  Mutability  can- 
tos tell  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  the  realm  of  Earth  by  an  evil 
spirit  who  aspires  to  regain  place  in  Heaven  and  to  supplant  God.    ,• 
The  attempt  is  foiled,  not  through  a  battle  in  Heaven  but  through    I   pj  ^> 
arbitration.    With  the  decision  the  actors  in  the  story  are  satisfied  | 
but  Spenser  is  not.    While  we  know  little  about  the  fragment — it 
was  not  published  until  after  Spenser's  death — the  style  is  mature ; 
the  poem  evidently  belongs  among  the  last  things  Spenser  wrote; 
there  is  internal  evidence  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  earlier 
than  1591.    There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  sudden  close  is 
due  to  loss  of  the  remaining  manuscript;  Spenser  either  left  it 
unfinished  or  it  represents  work  originally  intended  as  a  part  of 
one  of  the  books  which  we  now  have,  but  thrown  aside  when  he 
discovered  that  to  complete  it  was  beyond  his  powers. 

The  story  is  as  follows :  In  the  records  of  Faery  Land  Spenser 
has  found  that  the  Titaness  Mutability,  or  Change,  a  descendant  of 

*•  If  it  were  not  for  the  limitations  of  space  it  would  be  possible  to 
cite  other  pasages  from  Milton  in  support  of  some  of  the  points  treated, 
in  this  section.  Adam's  discussion  with  Raphael  on  the  "  scale  of  Nature  " 
(V,  509)  and  the  entire  discussion  (v,  469  ff.)  illustrate  the  point.  As  to 
the  idea  that  the  visible  universe  is  a  symbol  of  the  invisible,  found  in 
Spenser  in  several  places,  and  notably  in  the  passage  from  H.  H.  B.  just 
summarized,  I  have  already  cited  Raphael's  words  to  Adam  in  v.  563-576. 
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the  race  that  had  been  cast  out  of  Heaven  by  Jove,  planned  to 
regain  the  place  lost  by  her  ancestors.  Many  of  the  Titans  had 
survived  the  old  combat  and  had  obtained  power  over  various 
regions  by  permission  of  Jove  or  by  conquest.  Among  these  the 
chief  were  Hecate,  who  controlled  rule  and  principality;  Bellona, 
who  made  Heaven  and  Earth  tremble  at  her  pride ;  and  Change,  or 
Mutability.  The  goddess  had  so  changed  the  face  of  earthly  things 
that  all  which  Nature  had  originally  established  in  due  order  was 
perverted.  She  had  made  accurst  all  those  whom  God  had  blest 
and  had  intended  should  abide  forever  in  the  state  of  happiness. 
She  had  also  upset  the  laws  of  justice  and  government,  and  had 
brought  Death  into  the  world.  In  all  this  is  a  suggestion  of  the 
great  chiefs  of  Satan's  camp,  permitted  to  roam  at  will  through  the 
World  and  to  seduce  mankind  with  the  evils  by  which  the  state 
of  innocence  had  been  corrupted.40  But  in  the  attempt  of  Muta- 
bility to  regain  Heaven  we  are  in  the  region  of  the  earlier  part  of 
Paradise  Lost  when  Satan  found  his  way  to  the  earthly  paradise. . 
The  goddess  mounts  through  the  regions  of  the  air  and  offire  to 
the  circle  of  the  Moon.  Filled  with  envy  at  the  happiness  of  the 
goddess  of  that  sphere,  she  seeks  to  thrust  Cynthia  from  her  seat. 
Terror  came  upon  Earth  and  Heaven  when  the  light  of  the  Moon 
was  darkened ;  the  "  heavenly  wights  " — the  intelligences  that  con- 
trolled the  spheres — feared  lest  Chaos  had  broken  his  chains  and 
had  brought  upon  them  again  Eternal  Night.  Mercury  reports  the 
threatened  danger  to  the  Father  of  the  Gods  and  is  sent  down  to 
the  circle  of  the  Moon  to  find  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  with 
instructions  that  if  any  one  on  Earth  had  done  this  thing  through 
black  art  he  was  to  be  thrown  down  to  Hell,  but  if  an  immortal 
had  done  it,  he  was  to  be  brought  before  the  heavenly  judgment  seat. 

The  detail  that  follows  is  interesting  because  it  is  exactly  parallel  t-- 
to  an  incident  in  Paradise  Lost.  Mercury  suddenly  appears  before 
the  Evil  Spirit,  lays  upon  her  shoulder  his  snaky-wreathed  mace, 
whose  awful  power  makes  gods  and  hellish  fiends  afraid.  The 
Titaness  answers  defiantly,  and  Mercury  returns  to  the  Empyrean. 
Thus  far,  then,  we  have  the  story  of  the  course  of  a  rebellious 
divinity  through  the  Spheres  to  the  circle  of  the  Moon ;  the  deeds 
of  this  divinity  fill  Earth  and  Heaven  with  terror;  the  evil  spirit 

40  This  idea,  of  course,  is  also  found  elsewhere. 
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is  suddenly  unmasked  by  the  messenger  from  God.  With  this 
compare  Milton's  story  of  Satan's  arrival  at  the  outer  confines  of 
the  world,  of  his  course  through  the  spheres  to  the  circle  of  the  Sun 
and  then  to  Eden,  where  the  heavenly  messengers  find  him  and 
where  Ithuriel,  touching  him  with  his  spear,  unmasks  him,  where- 
upon Satan  bids  defiance  to  God  and  all  the  heavenly  host,  and  a 
conflict  that  might  have  destroyed  "the  starry  cope  of  heaven" 
and  brought  chaos  once  more  is  narrowly  averted. 

Spenser  next  tells  how  Jove  called  all  the  gods  in  council.    In  a  A 
speech  full  of  reminders  of  the  similar  story  in  Milton,  Jove  / 
explains  who  this  evil  spirit  is  and  whit  she  plans.    His  speech 
ends,  as  in  Milton,  with  the  statement  that  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  meet  the  emergency-— 

Wherefore  it  now  behoves  us  to  advise 
What  way  is  best  to  drive  her  to  retire, 
Whether  by  open  force,  or  counsel!  wise; 
Areed,  ye  sonnes  of  God,  as  best  ye  can  devise. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  crisis  seems  more 
imaginary  than  real,  as  it  does  in  Milton.  Jove  is  represented  as 
"  changing  nought  his  countenance  bold."  Spenser,  however,  spares 
us  the  speeches.    Jove  is  much  less  self-important  than  God. 

The  rest  of  Spenser's  story  is  of  course  very  different  from 
Milton's,  though  many  details  remind  us  of  the  later  poem.    For 
example,  Milton  stresses  in  several  places  the  gradual  dimming  of 
the  beauty  of  Satan.    Even  in  Hell  he  appeared  at  first  scarcely  less  ' 
than  archangel.    When  he  appeared  in  the  circle  of  the  Sim  he  had  ■ 
no  difficulty  in  passing  as  one  of  the  angels.    When  Zephon  and  . 
Ithuriel  unmasked  him  he  was  troubled  to  find  "  his  lustre  visibly  ' 
impaired."     Other  passages  will  occur  to  the  reader.     The  final" 
transformation  into  the  Serpent,  at  the  moment  when  he  relates  - 
his  victory  to  his  followers  in  Hell,  is  merely  the  end  of  a  long 
'  series  of  references  by  which  Milton  exemplified,  in  the  gradual 
dimming  of  Satan's  beauty,  Spenser's  point  that  soul  is  form  and 
doth  the  body  make.    So  here,  when  the  Titaness  appears  among 
the  gods,  Spenser  speaks  oTTIeTblJauty,  for  she  was.  fair  as  they  in 
outward  seeming.    It  is  a  favorite  idea  with  Spenser,  as  the  story 
of  the  false  Florimel,  to  name  no  other,  serves  to  show. 

I  believe  that  we  have  here  something  more  than  an  analogue 
neglectec^by  Milton  scholars.    The  conventional  references  to  Satan 
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rising  from  the  abyss  and  plotting  revenge  on  man ;  Tasso's  account 
of  the  descent  of  the  archangel  Michael  from  Heaven,  with  a  mere 
mention  of  the  spheres,  and  other  like  incidents,  are  all  very 
different  from  this  poem  on  the  warfare  of  Change  upon  God  and 
Man.  Spenser  contrives  to  give  us  just  what  we  get  in  Milton — the 
impression  of  a  vast  cosmogony  where  the  scenes  of  the  action  shift 
from  Earth  to  the  circle  of  one  of  the  spheres  and  then  to  the 
Empyrean.  The  persons  of  the  action,  as  in  Milton,  impress  us  as 
being  adequate  to  the  vast  scale  on  which  the  action  is  planned. 
And,  finally,  such  details  as  the  threat  of  impending  return  to 
Chaos  and  old  Night,  the  council  in  Heaven,  and  the  unmasking 
of  the  adversary  by  the  magic  touch  of  the  heavenly  messenger — 
these  parallels  are  too  striking  not  to  produce  an  effect.  In  these 
details  Spenser  and  Milton  are  unique ;  the  details  are  of  a  different 
order  from  the  resemblances,  chiefly  due  to  convention,  that  editors  > 
are  in  the  habit  of  citing. 

Yet  unique  as  are  these  parallels,  the  case  by  no  means  depends 
solely  upon  them.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  contribution  o£ 
the  Mutability  fragment  to  our  knowledge  of  Spenser's  interest  in 
the  order  of  the  universe  and  of  the  similarity  between  these  ideas 
and  the  conceptions  of  Milton.  Mutability's  account,  in  canto  vii, 
stanzas  23-26,  of  the  four  elements  and  the  confusion  caused  by  . 
their  contests,  and  her  statement  that  despite  the  creation  the  ele- 
ments still  are  ruled  by  Change,  suggest  Milton's  account  of  Chaos, 
and  this  conception  of  Chaos  is,  as  I  have  previously  shown,  found 
in  Spenser.  Milton's  Satan  promises  Chaos  that  his  realm  shall  be 
extended  to  Earth;  Spenser's  Titaness  shows  that  this  has  been, 
or  is  about  to  be,  accomplished.  This  chaos  extends  to  human 
beings, — the  wreck  of  the  former  happiness,  the  change  in  seasons, 
the  coming  of  Death  and  all  disasters, — the  Titan  is  the  prototype 
of  Satan  who  gets  the  world  under  his  dominion.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  Milton  motivates  all  these  evils  as  proceeding  from 
Adam's  sin. 

Transcending  even,  these  evidences  of  Spenser's  influence  on 
Paradise  Lost  is  the  sense  of  the  riddle  of  human  life — man's  rela- 
tion to  the  scheme  of  things — that  abides  with  us  as  we  compare 
this  unfinished  work  of  Spenser's  with  Milton's  poem.  For  the 
discipleship  of  Milton,  as  I  have  tried  to  keep  in  mind  throughout 
these  two  essays,  is  not  the  pedestrian  discipleship  of  the  copy  book 
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but  something  infinitely  transcending  even  an  illuminated  imita- 
tion.   There  are  two  further  illustrations. 

The  first  of  these  is  suggested  by  Spenser's  sense  that  his  theme  ^ 
is  too  lofty  for  mortal  flight  unaided.  As  is  his  custom  elsewhere 
in  the  Faerie  Queene,  he  interrupts  his  direct  narrative  by  episodes. 
In  the  first  of  the  two  cantos  this  episode  is  the  interpolation  of 
the  story  of  the  loves  of  two  Irish  rivers.  In  the  second  comes  the 
gorgeous  masque  of  the  seasons.  But  here  the  impression  is  • 
different  from  that  which  is  produced  by  similar  interruptions  in 
the  more  familiar  parts  of  the  Faerie  Queene.  They  serve,  like 
Milton's  sustained  similes,  to  rest  the  mind  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  vast  scale  of  the  action.  They  also  show,  I  think,  Spenser's 
sincere  feeling  that  the  theme  was  too  vast  for  him ;  too  vast,  that 
is,  not  merely  because  of  the  greater  drafts  on  his  imaginative 
power  but  because,  as  I  shall  show  presently,  of  the  problem  which 
he  was  trying  to  solve.  This  impression  is  deepened  by  the  invoca- 
tion that  introduces  the  second  canto : 

Ah!  whither  doost  thou  now,  thou  greater  Muse, 

Me  from  these  woods  and  pleasing  forrests  bring, 

And  my  fraile  spirit,  (that  dooth  oft  refuse 

This  too  high  flight,  unfit  for  her  weake  wing) 

Lift  up  aloft,  to  tell  of  heavens  King 

(Thy  soveraine  Sire)  his  fortunate  successe; 

And  victory  in  bigger  notes  to  sing 

Which  he  obtain'd  against  that  Titanesse, 

That  him  of  heavens  Empire  sought  to  dispossesse  ? 

Yet,  sith  I  needs  must  follow  thy  behest, 
Do  thou  my  weaker  wit  with  skill  inspire, 
Fit  for  this  turne;  and  in  my  feeble  brest 
Kindle  fresh  sparks  of  that  immortall  fire 
Which  learned  minds  inflameth  with  desire 
Of  heavenly  things:  for  who,  but  thou  alone 
That  art  yborne  of  heaven  and  heavenly  Sire, 
Can  tell  things  doen  in  heaven  so  long  ygone, 
So  farre  past  memory  of  man  that  may  be  knowne! 

These  lines  imply  the  previous  invocation  to  the  muse  but  are  here 
addressed  to  the  "  greater  muse  "  whose  inspiration  gains  authority  • 
because  of  her  presence  when  the  events,  now  long  since  past,  took 
place.  In  the  two  stanzas  which  are  all  that  we  have  of  the  next 
following  canto,  Spenser  completes  the  three-fold  invocation  that 
we  find  in  Paradise  Lost:  the  invocation  to  the  muse,  the  invoca- 
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tion  to  the  muse  of  sacred  history,  and  the  invocation  to  the  Holy- 
Spirit.  The  fourth  Hymn  contains  a  similar  invocation  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  he  addresses  Sapience,  or  Heavenly  Wisdom,  in 
just  the  same  terms.  So  also  Milton  insists,  for  example  at  the 
beginning  of  Book  IX,  that  he  is  instructed  not  by  a  pagan  muse 
but  by  one  "who  brings  it  nightly  to  mine  ear,"  that  is,  in  the 
mystic  vision  of  which  Spenser  sings  in  his  fourth  Hymn.  And  in 
the  proem  to  Book  VII,  Milton  calls  Urania  not  the  classical  muse 
but  the  spirit  who  before  the  hills  appeared  conversed  with  the 
Eternal  Wisdom,  "  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play  in  presence 
of  the  Almighty  Father,  pleased  with  thy  celestial  song."  He 
continues  that  led  by  her  he  has  entered,  "  an  earthly  guest,  the 
Heaven  of  Heavens."  This  is,  of  course,  the  mystic  vision  or 
perfect  contemplation  that  is  the  final  stage  in  the  soul's  develop- 
ment.41 The  consciousness,  then,  that  his  theme  in  Mutability  is 
of  the  same  order  as  the  theme  of  the  fourth  Hymn,  that  this  theme 
transcends  the  power  of  earthly  inspiration  or  the  inspiration  of 
the  muse  of  poetry  less  adventurous,  and  that  to  write  on  such  a 
subject  he  must  have  the  mystic  vision  of  the  Heavenly  Wisdom,  is 
one  that  Spenser  shares  with  Milton.  We  have,  then,  this  extraor- 
dinary set  of  parallels:  1.  The  fact  that  Milton's  poetry  on  the 
scheme  of  salvation,  notably  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained, 
conforms  to  Spenser's  idea  of  the  mystic  vision,  to  be  gained 
through  contemplation  and  by  the  guidance  of  Sapience  (Milton's 
"Eternal  Wisdom").  This  vision,  attained  by  Milton,  is  a  com- 
plete development  of  what  Spenser  said  was  the  reward  of  contem- 
plation, following  the  lines  which  he  laid  down.  Milton  himself 
gives  constant  evidence  of  his  sense  that  what  he  wrote  was  the" 
result  of  such  a  vision  of  Heavenly  Love  and  Beauty.  2.  Spenser's 
method,  to  attain  this  vision  by  the  two-fold  contemplation  of  the 
entire  scheme  of  salvation  and  of  God's  works,  the  universe,  is 
exactly  followed  by  Milton.  3.  The  conception  of  an  action,  deeply 
important  to  man  and  his  relation  to  the  scheme  of  things,  is  in 
Spenser  made  concrete  by  a  story  in  which  titanic  forces  move 
upon  a  stage  of  stupendous  proportions,  a  universe  as  completely 
visioned  as  Milton's.    4.  In  both  the  statement  of  the  entire  theme 

41  Verity,  pp.  686-688,  has  a  long  note  on  this  invocation,  hut  he  fails  to 
see  that  its  source  is  to  he  found  in  Spenser's  hymn. 
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and  in  parallels  in  incident  and  plot  there  is  proof  that  Milton's 
imaginative  detail  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  Spenser. 

Finally,  as  I  have  suggested  at  several  points  in  this  essay, 
Spenser's  interest  in  the  created  universe  and  his  experience  with 
life  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  fundamental  problem  of 
man's  relation  to  nature.  In  his  attempt  to  find  a  solution  he 
came  very  near  conceiving  that  nature  is,  after  all,  but  the  mani- 
festation of  God.  The  divinities  assemble  on  Arlo  Hill  to  hear 
the  plea  of  the  Titan.  Mature  is  the  judge,  not  Jove.  The  Father 
of  Gods  and  his  companions  are  instantly  subordinated  to  a  concep- 
tion of  nature  that  is  wonderfully  drawn.  Spenser  confesses  that 
Chaucer,  in  his  "  Foules  Parley,"  though  in  "  his  gentle  spright  the 
pure  well  head  of  Poesie  did  dwell,"  did  not  dare  to  meddle  with 
so  great  a  subject,  and  he  refers  to  Alanus's  "  Plaint  of  Kind  "  in 
a  fashion  quite  similar  to  Chaucer's  trick  of  advising  people  to  go 
to  sources  that  after  all  are  not  sources.  Then  comes  his  mystical 
description  of  Nature : 

This  great  Grandmother  of  all  creatures  bred, 
Great  Nature,  ever  young,  vet  full  of  eld; 
Still  moving,  yet  unmoved  from  her  sted ; 
Unseen  by  any,  yet  of  all  beheld. 

To  her  all  the  gods  bow  in  reverence  and  receive  her  decision,  after 
the  Titan  had  made  her  plea  and  called  her  witnesses,  with  acquies- 
cence ;  whereupon  the  whole  assembly  was  dismissed 

And  Nature's  selfe  did  vanish,  whither  no  man  wist. 

The  claim  of  the  Titan  was  that  all  things  are  subject  to  change : 
the  elements,  the  ocean,  the  seasons,  man,  the  beasts  that  are  the 
prey  of  man — all  are  changed.  Even  the  stars  in  their  courses  are 
not  guided,  as  Jove  sought  to  prove,  by  the  gods.  The  touch  of 
modern  scepticism  in  the  Titan's  reply  to  Jove  is  very  clear : 

The  things, 
Which  we  see  not  how  they  are  mov'd  and  swayd 
Ye  may  attribute  to  your  selves  as  Kings, 
And  say,  they  by  your  secret  powre  are  made: 
But  what  ice  see  net,  who  shall  us  perswadef 
But  were  they  so,  as  ye  them  faine  to  be, 
Mov'd  by  your  might,  and  ordered  by  your  ayde, 
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Yet  what  if  I  can  prove,  that  even  yee 

Your  selves  are  likewise  chang'd,  and  subject  unto  me?1* 

Nature's  decision  is  based  on  the  old  idea,  familiar  since  Aristotle, 
that  through  change  all  things  work  their  own  perfection  and  at 
length  return  to  their  former  state.  To  this  is  added  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  coming  of  a  time  when  all  shall  be  changed  and 
from  thenceforth  change  shall  be  no  more. 

Outwardly  accepting  this  solution,  in  reality  there  is  much  of 
pathos  in  the  two  stanzas  that  are  all  that  we  have  of  the  next 
canto: 

When  I  bethinke  me  on  that  speeche  whyleare 

Of  Mutabilitie,  and  well  it  way! 

Me  seemes,  that  though  she  all  unworthy  were 

Of  the  Heav'ns  Rule;  yet,  very  sooth  to  say, 

In  all  things  else  she  beares  the  greatest  sway: 

Which  makes  me  loath  this  state  of  life  so  tickle, 

And  love  of  things  so  vaine  to  cast  away: 

Where  flowring  pride,  so  fading  and  so  fickle, 

Short  Time  shall  soon  cut  down  with  his  consuming  sickle. 

Then  gin  I  thinke  on  that  which  Nature  sayd, 

Of  that  same  time  when  no  more  Change  shall  be, 

But  stedfast  rest  of  all  fhings,  firmly  stayd 

Upon  the  pillours  of  Eternity, 

That  is  contrayr  to  Mutabilitie; 

For  all  that  moveth  doth  in  Change  delight: 

But  thenceforth  all  shall  rest  eternally 

With  Him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  hight: 

O !  that  great  Sabaoth  God,  grant  me  that  Sabaoths  sight. 

Partly  because  of  his  meditation  upon  the  rule  of  change  in  nature, 
partly  because  when  he  wrote  he  had  had  long  experience  with  life, 
Spenser  is  only  partially  convinced  by  what  he  had  learned  from 
books  and  the  church  about  the  riddle  of  existence.  There  is  a 
note  of  disillusion,  as  in  Prospero's  famous  speech  which  many  take 
to  be  Shakespeare's  final  word  about  life.  He  can  only  pray,  once 
more,  for  that  illumination  of  the  spirit  of  which  he  wrote  in  the 
Hymns.  Milton,  meditating  upon  the  same  jiroblem,  finding  every 
element  of  the  material  he  wished  to  use  in. Paradise  Lost  already 
in  Spenser's  poetry,  seeing  the  problem,  like  Spenser,  in  terms  of 

"But  see  Spenser's  answer  to  the  line  which  I  have  italicized,  in  the 
proem  to  Book  II,  cited  on  p.  330. 
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Nature  andMan,  gave  an  answer  satisfactory,  so  far  as  we  know, 
to  him  and  to  his  time.  However  these  things  may  be,  it  is  clear,  I 
think,  that  in  Spenser  and  Milton  we  have  the  supreme  statement 
of  what  the  whole  period  had  to  say  upon  the  problem.  From  the 
beginning  of  that  first  stage  in  modern  life  that  we  call  the 
Kenaissance  the  effort  had  been  to  reconcile  Christian  teaching 
with  what  the  ancient  world  had  contributed  to  the  philosophy  of  , 
life.  A  new  synthesis  had  been  worked  out.  answering  both  to  the 
mystical  abandonment  of  the  self  that  had  been  the  highest  ideal 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  to  the  renewed  conception  of  the  Worth  of  ] 
the  individual  life, — the  existence  within  itself  of  the  law  of  con- 
duct and  the'right  to  question  and  to  er  joy.  To  understand  this 
synthesis  and  all  its  applications  to  the  thought  of  the  period  is  to 
understand  the  Kenaissance  mind.  — 

But  at  the  very  time  when  this  philosophy  that  had  been  so 
stimulating  through  so  many  years  was  finding,  in  Spenser  and 
Milton,  an  expression  comparable  to  the  expression  of  the  earlier 
medieval  period  in  Dante,  at  this  very  time  the  law  of  change  that 
had  been  operating  when  Dante  wrote  was  again  in  process.  Coper- 
nicus, Galileo,  Bruno,  Bacon,  were  laying  the  foundations  for  a 
new  era.  A  new  universe  was  to  be  created  in  human  thought, 
corresponding  to  the  new  physical  universe  that  swept  into  man's 
ken  and  tore  the  old  from  its  moorings.  Of  this  no  doubt  Spenser 
and  Milton  were  partly  conscious,  but  their  consciousness  of  it  did 
not  interfere  with  their  splendid  summary  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
the  mind.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  influential.  Many 
have  repeated  their  formulas  without  depth  of  meaning.  Others — 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Emerson — have  borne  a  part  in  their  tradi- 
tion, have  modified  it  to  suit  the  gradual  but  never-ceasing  change. 
But  never  since  their  time  has  the  old  universe  of  man  and  nature 
been  rephrased  with  the  authority  of  a  divine  revelation.  Always 
since  their  time  the  scientific  movement  inaugurated  by  Copernicus 
has  warred  on  it,  has  subtly  undermined  it,  and  now  at  length  has 
seemed  to  triumph  over  it.  In  our  time  more  than  in  any  other 
since  that  last  great  cycle  that  put  an  end  to  the  old  authorities, 
the  rule  of  Change  seems  to  threaten  the  end  of  another  era.  The 
Titan  that  claims  the  sovereignty  over  nature,  the  spirit  that 
denies,  brings  once  more  men's  divinities  to  judgment. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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A  THIRTEENTH-CENTURY  FRAGMENT  OF 
JUSTINIAN'S  DIGEST 

Br  G.  A.  Harreb  axd  J.  S.  Moffatt 

The  portion  of  the  manuscript  of  the  Digest  here  edited  was 
discovered  in  the  summer  of  1919  in  a  large  folio  volume  which 
had  been  owned  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Moffatt  at  Due  "West,  S.  C, 
for  several  generations.  The  earliest  dated  signature  in  the  book, 
written  on  a  blank  page  just  before  the  preface,  is  that  of  Gualterus 
Minto,  who,  after  signing  his  name,  writes  "  Pridie  Kal :  Febru  : 
1772/'  and  below  this  u  Pallas  mihi  carior  auro.''  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  signature  in  an  earlier  hand  which  cannot  be  completely 

deciphered,  "Jacobus  ."     Apparently  the  next  owner 

of  the  book  after  Minto  was  Rev.  James  McKnight,  whose  name 
occurs  on  the  title  page.1  Leaving  the  hands  of  Mr.  McKnight, 
after  an  interval  of  some  years,  the  book  came  into  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Moffattfs  maternal  great-grandfather,  R.  C.  Grier,  passed 
then  into  the  ownership  of  his  grandfather,  "W.  M.  Grier,  both  of 
whose  signatures  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  text;  and  finally  into 
the  immediate  family  library.  The  volume  bears  the  following 
title:  Genesis,  cum  Catholica  expositione  Ecclesiastica,  id  est,  ex 
universis  prdbatis  theologis  (quos  Dominus  diversis  suis  Ecclesiis 
dedit)  excerpta,  a  quodam  verbi  Dei  ministro,  diu  multumque  in 

a  Rev.  Mr.  McKnight  seemingly  had  the  book  in  his  library  somewhere 
around  1822,  for  on  the  reverse  of  the  flyleaf  there  is  an  impromptu  ac- 
count-book written  in  that  year  either  by  Mr.  McKnight  himself  or  by  a 
kinsman  of  his.  Mr.  McKnight,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  not  related 
in  any  way  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Moffat. 
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theologia  versato.    Sive,  etc.    Anno  M.  D.  LXII.    Excudebat  Hen- 
ricus  Stephanus,  illustris  viri  Huldrichi  Fuggeri  typographus.2 

Two  strips  of  parchment,  used  to  bind  the  front  and  back  covers 
more  firmly  to  the  text,  were  found  in  the  volume,  which,  so  far 
as  could  be  told,  had  not  been  carefully  noticed  by  any  previous 
owner  of  the  book,  and  which,  upon  examination  by  the  authors 
of  this  article,  proved  to  be,  when  fitted  together,  a  whole  leaf  of 
a  Latin  manuscript  of  the  Justinian  Digest.  It  seems  likely  that 
Henry  Stephen  employed  as  part  of  the  binding  of  the  Biblical 
commentary  leaves  of  a  discarded  manuscript  which  his  father 
Eobert  had  made  use  of  in  printing  an  edition  of  the  Digest  in 
1527-1528,  for  in  that  year  Eobert  Stephen  issued  a  set  entitled 
Digestorum  seu  Pandectarum  Juris  Civilis  volUmina  quinque.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  this  theory  has  no  evidence  to  support 
it,  as  repeated  inquiries  have  not  resulted  in  the  obtaining  of 
Stephen's  edition  of  the  Digest.3 

2  On  the  title  page,  in  addition  to  the  title  as  quoted,  there  are  a  sub- 
title which  has  been  omitted,  and  the  well-known  tree  device  of  the  Stephen 
family.  The  volume  is  one  of  the  Calvinistic  works  which  Robert  Stephen 
primus,  the  father  of  the  famous  Henry,  had  undertaken,  as  the  preface 
tells  us,  before  his  death,  and  which  was  completed  and  printed  under  the 
direction  of  his  son  after  he  had  come  into  possession  of  his  father's  presses 
in  1559.  The  establishment  of  Robert  Stephen,  which  Henry  inherited, 
was  located  at  Geneva,  and  it  is  consequently  certain  that  the  commentary 
on  Genesis  was  printed  there.  See  FeugSre,  Essai  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages 
de  Henri  Estienne,  Paris,  1853,  pp.  65  and  66.  For  comment  on  the  quality 
of  the  work  done  at  the  Stephen  presses  in  Geneva,  see  Renouard,  Annates 
de  I'imprimerie  des  Estienne,  Paris,  1843,  p.  366. 

Renouard,  p.  120,  cites,  among  the  books  printed  by  Henry  Stephen  in 
the  year  1562,  Genesis,  Latine,  cum  Catholica  expositione  Ecclesiastica,  ex 
probatis  Theologis  excerpta,  Vatablo,  Luthero,  Calvino,  Marlorato,  &c. 
Excudebat  Henricus  Stephanus  Huldrici  Fuggeri  Typographus.  This  is 
certainly  our  commentary,  though  Renouard  has  not  copied  the  title  liter- 
ally and  has  included  in  it  names  of  commentators  a  list  of  whom  is  given 
after  the  preface.  It  is  rather  peculiar,  however,  that  he  has  written 
Huldrici  Fuggeri  Typographus  instead  of  illustris  viri  Huldrichi  Fuggeri 
typographus,  inasmuch  as  Henry,  at  this  period,  sometimes  on  his  title 
pages  dignified  his  patron  Fngger  with  illustris  viri  and  sometimes  did  not. 

The  authors  of  this  article  would  welcome  suggestions  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  other  copies  of  this  book,  since  it  seems  likely  that  they  will 
contain  other  leaves  from  the  Digest  manuscript.  No  trace  of  another 
copy  has  been  found,  and  the  book  is  not  in  the  catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum. 

a  For  the  title  of  the  book  see  Renouard,  op.  cit.,  p.  28.     It  is  not  to  be 
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Only  four  years,  though,  before  the  commentary  on  Genesis  was 
published,  Henry  was  engaged  in  the  printing  of  legal  manu- 
scripts; and  thus  it  might  have  been  that  while  searching  among 
his  father's  legal  papers  in  his  preparation  of  other  manuscripts 
for  publication,  he  happened  upon  the  manuscript  which  his  parent 
had  printed  from  many  years  before,  and,  thinking  it  now  worth- 
less, cut  it  up  and  used  it  to  strengthen  bookbindings.  In  1558  he 
published  what,  judging  by  the  title,  appears  to  be  an  ambitious 
work:  Impp.  Justiniani,  Justini,  Leonis  novellae  Constitutions. 
Justiniani  E dicta  ex  bibliotheca  illustris  viri  Huldrici  Fuggeri 

Justiniani  opus  an\ea  editum,  sed  nunc  primum  ex 

vetustis  exemplaribus  studio  e  diligentia  Henrici  Scrimgeri  Scoti 
restitutum  atque  emendatum,  et  viginti  tribus  Constitutionibus 
quae  desiderabantur,  auctum.  Etc.4 

Description  of  the  Manuscript 

The  manuscript  is  one  vellum  leaf  of  a  copy  of  Justinian's 
Digest  xxxix,  i,  20,  5  (nolit,  in  ea  causa  est)  to  n,  7,  1  (de 
damno  vero). 

Greatest  length  34.6  cm.;  greatest  width  23.5  cm.  Length  of 
columns  of  text  18.4  cm. ;  width  4.9  cm. 

The  text  (in  Gothic  minuscule)  is  written  two  columns  to  the 
page  in  jet  black  ink,  and  very  neatly  and  regularly.  The  space 
between  the  columns  is  .8  cm.  Each  column  is  of  50  lines,  making 
a  total  of  200  lines  on  the  leaf.  The  pages  are  ruled  both  for  lines 
and  columns.  Eed  and  blue  paragraph  marks  are  used  alternately 
in  general.  The  initial  letter  of  the  jurist's  name,  which  is  regu- 
larly placed  in  the  margin  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  quotation 
from  his  work,  is  illuminated  either  in  red  or  blue,  and  the  first 
letter  of  the  word  following  is  also  illuminated  generally  in  the 
opposite  color.  Illuminations  of  some  sort  were  evidently  used  at 
the  top  of  each  page,  since  strokes  running  down  from  them  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  part  of  the  top  margin  still  remaining. 

The  text  is  completely  surrounded  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  on 
the  sides  by  notes,  written  in  a  lighter-colored  ink  than  that  used 
in  the  text  itself.    On  page  1  of  the  manuscript  the  column  of  notes 

found  in  any  of  the  larger  libraries  of  thi3  country  and  is  not  in  the 
British  Museum  catalogue. 
*  Renouard,  p.  117.     The  unessential  parts  of  the  title  have  been  omitted. 
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at  the  lef  t,  and  on  page  2  the  column  of  notes  at  the  right,  measure 
around  3.1  cm.  in  width.  On  page  1  the  column  of  notes  at  the 
right,  and  on  page  2  the  column  of  notes  at  the  left,  measure 
around  6.6  cm.  in  width.  These  notes  belong  to  the  apparatus  of 
Hugolinus  (see  below),  which  is  known  to  Savigny,  Geschichte 
des  Romischen  Bechts  im  Mittelalter  5,  p.  48,  in  only  three  mss., 
and  in  no  others  apparently  known  to  Mommsen. 

The  names  of  the  Jurists  are  given,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
extracts  from  their  works,  either  in  full  or  in  abbreviation;  but 
references  to  the  particular  works  (legum  inscriptiones)  are  not 
given. 

Abbreviations  and  Spelling 

A  great  many  words  are  abbreviated,  as  was  common  in  legal 
works.    Here  are  classified  some  typical  examples. 

Notae  Tironianae.  These  signs  belong  to  a  system  of  shorthand, 
developed  in  Eoman  and  early  mediaeval  times,  whose  origin  is 
attributed  to  Tiro,  Cicero's  secretary.  -^  =  est ;  -J-  =  et ;  D  = 
con,  com;  -f-f  =  enim.  Other  signs  of  the  system  were  used  in 
combination  with  letters. 

Suspensions.  Words,  of  which  the  first,  or  first  few,  letters  are 
given  together  with  some  sign,  are  said  to  be  abbreviated  by  sus- 
pension, an  =  ante ;  anfi.  =  annum ;  cui '  =  cuius ;  cc  =  contra ; 
exig  =  exigit ;  T  =  in ;  n  =  non ;  p  —  per ;  q  =  qui ;  q2  «—  quia ; 

Contractions.  In  contractions  words  are  abbreviated  by  the 
omission  of  medial,  or  medial  and  final,  letters,  and  by  the  use  of 
some  sign  in  addition.  dSIs  =  dicimus ;  dllln  =  dominium ;  g  — > 
ergo ;  ee  =  esse ;  f cIII  =  factum ;  ipm  =  ipsum ;  noie  =  nomine ; 
oiils  =  omnes ;  qui  =  quam ;  tin  =  tantum. 

The  spelling  offers  only  a  few  peculiarities.  Nichil  is  written 
for  nihil;  dampnum,  for  damnum.  The  letter  c  is  often  found 
replacing  t ;  for  example,  spacium  for  spatium.  For  the  diphthong 
ae,  e  is  often  used;  for  example,  edes  for  aedes,  and  pretor  for 
praetor. 

Date  and  Origin  of  the  Manuscript 

The  notes  accompanying  the  text  of  the  manuscript  belong  to 
an  apparatus  written  by  Hugolinus  around  the  year  1230.5    Now 

"The  identification  of  the  notes  to  the  manuscript  with  the  apparatus 
of  Hugolinus  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  are  regularly  signed  with  h. 
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well  before  the  year  1289  the  collection  of  glosses,  which  was  com- 
piled by  Accursius  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  had  almost 
entirely  superseded  the  notes  made  by  earlier  scholars,  so  that  they 
were  seldom  used  and  almost  never  copied.6  But  further,  Momm- 
sen 7  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  manuscripts  which  lack 
the  complete  references  (legum  inscriptiones)  to  the  authorities 
quoted — this  manuscript  is  one  of  the  kind — were  copied  about  the 
time  of  Accursius  and  later.  From  these  simple  bits  of  historical 
evidence  it  seems  clear  that  the  manuscript  must  have  been  copied 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  evidence  also 
indicates  that  the  text  and  the  notes  of  Hugolinus  were  copied  at 
the  same  time.  That  this  was  the  case  is  made  practically  certain 
by  the  form  and  arrangement  of  text  and  notes.  Although  the 
extent  of  the  part  of  the  Digest,  which  this  manuscript  contained, 
is  very  great,8  to  the  text  was  given  not  over  half  the  available 
space  on  a  page.  The  rest  of  the  space  was  evidently  purposely 
reserved  for  the  notes.  If  it  should  be  suggested  that  the  large 
margins  were  left  simply  to  make  a  fine  appearance,  it  may  be  said 
that,  if  a  fine  volume  was  desired,  the  text  could  have  been  written 
in  a  larger  hand,  and  a  great  many  of  the  large  number  of  abbre- 
viated words  written  out  in  full.  The  small  lettering  and  many 
abbreviations  plainly  point  to  an  attempt  to  save  space. 

The  dating  of  the  manuscript  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  is  supported  by  the  palaeographical  evidence. 
The  alternating  of  red  and  blue  capitals  in  this  manuscript  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  thirteenth  century."     In  the  thirteenth  and 

(it  appears  well  over  50  times),  which  was  exclusively  used  to  denote 
him,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  quotation  from  his  work  in  Savigny  appears 
in  the  note  to  line  36  of  the  manuscript :  "  sic  est  antiqua  littera  sed  py. 
non  est  cessat,"  which  is  precisely  the  reading  of  the  Hugolinus  apparatus 
to  Paris  MS.  4455  (P).  F.  C.  von  Savigny,  Geschichte  des  Romischen 
Rechts  im  Mittelalter,  vol.  3,  p.  746;  vol.  5,  pp.  43,  48/49,  220.  Mommsen, 
editio  maior  of  the  Digest,  ad  loc. 

•Savigny,  5,  pp.  199  and  271;  3,  p.  584. 

T  Mommsen,  editio  maior,  vol.  I,  p.  xxxxv. 

8  The  Digest  is  given  as  a  whole  by  almost  no  manuscript.  The  most 
of  them  contain  one  definite  division  of  it.  Ms.  M.  belongs  to  the  division 
called  Digestum  Xovum,  which  contains  books  39-50  inclusive.  See  Momm- 
sen, editio  maior,  vol.  I,  p.  xxxxviii  ft".  MS.  M.  when  complete  must  have 
filled  around  380  pages. 

'  M.  Prou,  Manuel  de  Paleographie,  Paris   (1910),  p.  35. 
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fourteenth  centuries  it  was  customary  to  draw  the  lines  on  the 
parchment  with  lead,  and  this  was  done  in  this  manuscript.10 

The  text  is  very  neatly  and  closely  written,  but  with  words  sep- 
arated, in  rather  small  lettering  with  fine  strokes,  particularly 
upward  strokes  at  the  bottom  of  such  letters  as  m,  n,  i,  p,  etc.  The 
letters  c  and  t  are  very  similar,  since  the  upright  of  the  t  does  not 
extend  above  the  cross  stroke,  m,  n,  u,  and  i  in  combination  appear 
enough  alike  to  cause  difficulty  at  times.  The  a  has  an  open  upper 
bow,  while  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  is  generally  closed.  These 
peculiarities  are  characteristic  of  the  thirteenth  century.11 

Certain  capitals  used  in  the  text,  particularly  N,  H  with  a  cloven 
stem,  P,  and  A,  show  close  similarity  to  those  of  charter  hands  of 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  but  not  to 
those  of  the  late  thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth.12  Scroll-lines 
drawn  from  the  colored  initials  became  common  in  the  last  half  of 
the  thirteenth.13 

Digest  xxxix,  I,  20,  5. 

Col.  1. 

nolit  in  ea  causa  est  ut  remitti  debeat.    Nam 
cum  per  actorem  net  apparet  in  ea  causa  esse  ? 
ut  remitti  debeat.    ^  Hoc  interdictum  perpetu 
o  datur  et  heredi  ceterisque  successoribus  su 

5.        ccessoribus  competit  adversus  ipsum  quoque  qui 
opus  fecit,    vel  ratum  habuit  interdicto 
locus  erit.    Plane  si  queratur  an  in  he 
redem  eius  qui  opus  fecit  interdictum  hoc 
competat.    sciendum  est  labeonem  existimasse  in 

10.      id  quod  ad  eum  pervenit  dum  taxat  opor 
tere  vel  si  quid  dolo  malo  ipsius  factum  sit 

10Prou,  p.  26.  Of.  Thompson,  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography,  3rd  ed. 
(1906),  p.  64,  and  E.  A.  Loew,  The  Beneventan  Script,  Oxford  (1914), 
p.  293. 

n  Thompson,  pp.  270,  272,  275;  Prou,  p.  219;  H.  W.  Johnston,  Latin 
Manuscripts,  Chicago   (1897),  p.  74. 

"Prou,  plates  XII  and  XIV;  Thompson,  pp.  303  ff.  Cf.  F.  Ehrle  et  P. 
Liebaert,  Specimina  Codicum  Latinorum,  Bonn  (1912),  plate  36,  which 
presents  a  Caroline  Gothic  book  hand  of  the  early  twelfth  century. 

13  Prou,  p.  239;  Loew,  p.  299. 
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quo  minus  perveniret.    f  Nonnulli 

putant  tarn  actionem  infactum  esse  dandam 

quam  interdictum  quod  verum  est.    fi  Deinde  ait 
15.     pretor  quern  in  locum  nuntiatum  est  nequid 

operis  novi  fieret  qua  de  re  agitur.    si  de 

ea  re  satisdatum  est  quod  eius  cautum  sit  aut 

per  te  stat  quo  minus  satis  detur.    quo  mi 

nus  illi  in  eo  loco  opous  f  acere  liceat.    vim 
20.      fieri  veto,    ^f  Hoc  interdictum  prohibitori 

urn  est  nequis  prohibeat  facere  volentem 

qui  satis  dedit.    Etenim  pertinet  ad  decus  urbi 

um  edificia  non  derelinqui  nc3  quicquam  interest 

iure  quis  edificet.    cum  sit  securus  is  qui 
25.     opus  novum  nunciavit  postea  quam  ei  cau 

turn  est.    *[  Hoc  autem  interdictum  competit 

ei  qui  satis  dedit  adicitur  i    Et  illud  aut 

per  te  stat  quo  minus  satis  detur.    proinde  si 

satisdatum  non  est  sed  repromissum  i    interdicto 
30.     huic  locus  non  erit.    Neque  enim  permittendum 

in  publico  fuit  edificare  priusquam  appa 

reat  quo  iure  quis  edificet  etsi  satisdatum 

sit  cautum  tamen  non  perseveret  interdictum  cessat. 

Si  aliquando  stetit  per  nunciatorem  quo  minus  sa 
35.      tis  detur  nunc  si  non  stat  interdictum  cessat. 

%  Hoc  interdictum  cessat  post  annum  et  heredi 

ceterisque  successoribus  competit. 

Ulp.    Stipulatio  de  operis  novi  nunciatione  in 

terponi  solet  quociens  vicinus  dicit  ius 
40.      sibi  esse  prohibere  vicinum  opus  novum  invi 

to  se  facere.    *[  Si  quis  autem  vult  opus 

novum  nuntiatum  inpune  edificare  debet 

satis  nuntiatori  quod  si  fecerit  utrisque  con 

sultum  est  tarn  ei  qui  nunciavit  quoniam  cautum 
45.      erat  de  opere  restituendo  quam  ei  cui  nunti 

atum.    quia  molicio  eius  non  impeditur  an 

tequam  enim  caveat  quicque  edificaverit  in 

terdicto  restitutorio  destruere  compellitur. 

^1  Habet  autem  ista  stipulatio  condicionem 
50.     ut  ita  demum  committatur  i    si  iudicatur  fu 
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Col.  2. 

erit  sive  ante  rem  iudicatam  causa  quae  acci 
derit  neque  res  defendatur  i    et  de  dolo  malo 
subicitur  clausula.    \  Opus  autem  factum  ac 
cpimus  non  si  unum  vel  alterum  cemen 

55.      turn  fuit  positum  sed  si  proponatur  instar 

quoddam  operis  et  quasi  facies  quedam  facta  operis. 
Sive  autem  res  iudicetur  sive  res  non  dfnedat 
stipulatio  in  his  committitur.    ut  res  boni 
viri  arbitatu  restituatur.    Quod  si  ita  resti 

60.      tutum  non  erit  quanti  ea  res  erit  i    tantam 
pecuniam  dabit.    si  hoc  petitori  placuerit.    ^[ 
Qesitum  est  si  plures  domini  edificent  an  omnes 
cavere  debeant.    et  ait  labeo  unum  quemque  ca 
vere  debere  quia  restitutio  operis  fieri  pro  parte 

65.      non  possit.    Idem  ait.    et  si    plures  nuncient. 
curandum  esse  ut  uni  caveatur  si  inter  eos 
conveniat.    Plane  si  non  conveniat  et  singulis  er 
cavendum.    Idem  dicit  adiciendum  esse  in  stipu 
latione  ut  tantum  prestetur  quanti  uniuscuiusque  in 

70.      tersit.    si  hoc  maluerit.    Ceterum  si  ita  fuerit  in 
quit  cautum  quanti  ea  res  erit  dubitatur 
utrum  ad  totius  corporis  estimationem  hec 
verba  referantur  an  vero  ad  id  quod  eius  in 
terest  i    qui  stipulatur.    Ego  puto  et  si  sic  fu 

75.      erit  uni  cautum  quanti  ea  res  erit  defendi  p ' 
sit  stipulationem  sufficere  ad  opus  enim  quanti 
tatem  ea  refertur. 

Maecell.  1.    Cui  opus  nunciatum  si  ante  remis 
opere  facto  decessit  debet  heres  eius  patientiam 

80.      destruendi  operis  adversario  praestare.    Nam 
et  in  restituendo  huiusmodi  opere  eius  qui 
contra  edictum  fecit  in  pena  versatur  porro  autem 
in  pena  heres  non  succedit 
Iab.  1.    Is  cui  opus  novum  nunciatum  erat 

85.      vendidit  predium  et  emptor  edificavit  emp 
torem  an  venditorem  teneri  putas  quod 
adversus  edictum  factum  sit.  I£.     cum  operis  no 
vi  nunciatio  facta  est  si  quid  edificatum 
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est  emptor  id  est  dominus  prediorum  tenetur  quia 
90.     nunciatio  operis  cui  nuntiatione  non  personae  fit 
et  is  demum  obligatus  est  qui  eum  locum  [pos] 
sidet    in  quern  opus  novum  nunciatum  est. 
TJlp.  1.    Cum  res  dampni  infecti  cele  ^  da[m] 
ritatem  desiderat  et  periculosa  dilatino  [in] 
95.     o  pretori  videtur  ex  hac  causa  sibi  iuf  [  ec]  to[  et  d]e 
risdictionem  reservare  et  ideo  magissugg[ren] 
tratibus  municipalibus  delegandis  vel  prote[cti]o 
dum  hoc  recte  putavit.    nib  us.  1^.  «»*»»»»»»»»» 
Gai.    Dampnum  infectum  est  dampnum  non  dum 
100.    factum  quod  futurum  veremur. 

Col.  3. 

Paul.  1.     Dampnum  et  dampnatio  ab  ademp 
tione  et  quasi  diminutione  et  patrimonii  dicta  sunt. 
Flp.  1.     Dies  cautionis  prestitutus  si  finietur  prae 
toris  vel  praesidis  omcium  erit  ex  hac  causa  vel  reno 

105.    vare  vel  protelare  eum  et  si  hoc  localem  exigit 
inquisitionem  ?    ad  magistratus  municipa 
les  hoc  remittere.    fl  Si  intra  diem  a  praeto 
re  constituendum  non  caveatur  i    in  possessionem  eius 
rei  mittendus  est  eius  sic  rei  accipitur  sive 

110.    tota  res  sit.    sive  pars  sit  rei.    ^  An  tarn  is  qui 
admittet  etiam  pignoribus  a  magistratibus 
coerceatur  non  puto  sed  in  factum  actione  tene 
bitur.    Nam  et  si  a  pretore  missus  non  ad 
mittatur  eadem  actione  utendum  est  duas  ergo 

115.    res  magistratibus  municipalibus  praetor  vel  prae 
ses  iniunxit  actionem  et  possessionem  cetera 
autem  sue  iurisdictioni  reservavi  si  forte  dure 
tur  non  caveri  f    ut  possidere  liceat.    Quod  cau 
sa  cognita  fieri  solet  non  duum  viros  sed  praetorem 

120.    vel  presides  permissuros.    Item  ut  causa  decedatur 
de  possessione.    Praetor  ait.    dum  ei  qui  aberit  pri 
us  domum  denunciari  iubeam  abesse  autem 
videtur  et  qui  in  iure  non  est  quod  et  pomponius  probat. 
verecunde  autem  praetorem  denunciari  iubere  non 

125.    extrahi  de  domo  sua  sed  domum  in  qua  degit 
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denunciari  sic  accipere  debemus.    ut  si  in  a 
liena  domo  habitet  i    ibi  ei  denuncietur.    Quod  si 
nee  habitationem  habebit  ad  ipsum  praedium  erit 
denunciandum  vel  procuratori  eius.    vel  certe  in 

130.    quilinis.    f  Tociens  autem  praetorem  exigere 

denunciationem  intelligendum  est  si  sit  cui  denun 
ciet.    Ceterum  si  non  sit  i    veluti  quod  heredi 
taria  insula  est  necdum  hereditas  adita 
vel  si  heres  non  extet  nee  inhabitetur  i    cessat 

135.    hec  pars  edicti  est  tamen  tucius  libellum  ad  ipsas 
edes  proponere.    fieri  enim  potest  ut  ita  motus  de 
fensor  existat.    In  eum  qui  quid  eorum  quae  supra  scrip 
ta  sunt  non  curaverit  quanti  eas  res  est  cuius 
dampni  inf ecti  nomine  cautum  non  erit  iudicium 

140.    datur.    Quod  non  ad  quantitatem  refertur  sed  ad  id 
quod  interest.    Et  ad  utilitatem    venit  non  ad  penam. 
T[  Hoe  autem  iudicium  certam  condicionem  habet  si  p ' 
tulatum  est.    Ceterum  qui  non  postulabit  exper 
iri  non  potest  postulare  autem  proprie  hoc  dicimus  pro 

145.    tribunali  petere  non  alibi.    \  Si  tarn  vicinum 
urbi  municipium  sit  ut  cum  magistratus 
se  non  interponere  potuerit  praetor  vel  preses  adi 
ri  poterit  i    potest  dici  cessare  hanc  actionem  ad 
versus  magistratus  quasi  nichil  intersit  cum 

150.    in  tua  potestate  fuerit  a  praetore  vel  praeside  desi 

Col.  4. 

derare  in  possessionem  mitti.    ^  Haec    autem  actio 
cum  rei  habeat  persecutionem  et  heredi  et  in 
heredem  perpetuo  dabitur. 
Paul.    Pretoris  officium  est  ut  missus  in  possessionem 

155.    earn  per  longi  temporis  spacium  in  suum  dominium 
capere  possit.    ^  Si  plures  sint  domini  qui  ca 
vere  debeant  et  aliquis  non  caveat  i    in  portio 
nem  eius  mittetur  et  contra  si  aliquot  sint 
qui  sibi  caveri  desiderant  et  alius  pretiosio 

160.    res  alius  viliores  habet  edes  sive  unius 

domus  plures  habet  dispares  partes  tamen  non 
pro  magnitudine  dominii  quisque  sed  equaliter 
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mittentur  omnes  in  possessionem,    f  Et  si  dominus 

proprietatis  et  f  ructuarius  desiderat  sibi  damp 
165.    ni  infecti  f    uterque  audiendus  est  nee  enim  in 

iuriam  senciet  promissor  non  plus  cuique  pres 

taturus  quam  quod  eius  inter  sit. 

Gaius.     Evenit  ut  non  numquam  dampno  da 

to  i    nulla  nobis  competat  actio  non  interposita 
170.    antea  cautione  veluti  si  vicini  edes  ruino 

se  in  meas  edes  ceciderint  adeo  ut  pleris 

que  placuerit  nee  cogi  quidem  eum  posse  ut  ru 

dera  tollat  si  modo  omnia  quae  iaceant  pro  dere 

licto  habeat. 
175.    Ulp.    Pretor  ait.    dampni  infecti  suo  nomine 

promitti  alieno  ve  satis  dari  iubebo.    ei  qui 

iuraverit  non  calumpnie  causa  id  se  postula 

re  eum  ve  cuius  nomine  aget  postulaturum 

f  uisse  in  earn  diem  quam  causa    cognita 
180.    statuero.    Si  controversia  erit  dominus  sit  nee 

ne  qui  cavebit  sub  exceptione  satis  dare 

iubebo.    De    eo  opere  quod  in  flumine  .P.  ripa 

ve  eius  net  f    in  annos  .x.  satisdari  iube 

bo.    Eum  cui  ita  non  cavetur  in  possessionem 
185.    eius  rei  cui  nomine  ut  caveatur  postula 

bitur  iri  recte  eum  cum  iusta  causa  esse  vi 

debitur  possidere  iubeo.    \  In  eum  qui 

neque  caverit  neque  in  possessione  esse,    neque  possidere 

passus  erit  f    iudicium  dabo.    ut  tantum  pres 
190.    tet  quantum  praestare  eum  oportet  si  de  ea  re 

ex  decreto  meo  eius  ve  cuius  de  ea  re  iuri[s] 

dictio  fuit  quae  in  ea  est  cautum  fuisset. 

f  Eius  rei  nomine  in  cuius  possessionem  misero 

aliquid  si  non  ab  eo  qui  in  possessione  erit  dampni 
195.    infecti  nomine  non  satisdabitur  eum  cui  non 

satisdabitur  simul  in  possessione  esse  iubebo. 

^  Hoc  edictum  prospicit  dampnum  nondum  facto 

cum  cetere  actiones  ad  dampna  quae  contige 

runt  sarcienda  pertineant  aut  in  legis 
200.    aquilie  actione  et  aliis  de  dampno  vero 
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Collation. 

The  following  notes  are  the  results  of  a  collation  of  Moffatt's  manuscript 
with  the  text  of  the  Digest  edited  by  Mommsen  and  Krueger  ( 12th  edition, 
1911),  with  Moirnti sen's  editio  maior  of  1870,  and  with  KriegeFs  4th 
edition.  MS.  M.  =  Moffatt's  manuscript;  M&K.  =  Mommsen  and  Krueger; 
K.  =  Kriegel;  l.  =  line  of  MS.  M.;  Flo.  =  the  Florence  MS.  of  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century;  Vulg.  =  the  inferior  manuscript  tradition;  Flo.2  =  ordi- 
narii  correctores  of  Flo. 

Column  1. 

1.  2.    fiet  MS.  M.;  so  also  M&K.  and  Flo.;  stet  Vulg.  and  K. 

1.  4.    successoribus  is  added  by  MS.  M.  before  successoribus. 

1.  5.    there  is  no  paragraph  sign  before  adversus  to  correspond  to  M&K. 

paragraph  7. 
1.  6.  vel  ratum  MS.  M.;  vel  factum  ratum  M&K.  This  difference  is 
probably  due  to  omission  in  copying,  ratum  habere  however  is  a 
more  common  expression  than  factum  ratum  habere.  See  Digest 
XLVI,  8. 
1.  7.  there  is  no  paragraph  mark  before  plane  to  correspond  to  M&K. 
paragraph  8;  but  plane  begins  with  a  capital  P. 

1.  10/11.    dum  taxat  oportere  MS.  M.;  dumtaxat  dari  oportere  M&K. 

1.  12.  before  Nonnulli  there  is  a  paragraph  sign  in  MS.  M. ;  but  no  corre- 
sponding paragraph  number  in  M&K. 

1.  13.  tarn  actionem  mf  actum  esse  dandam  MS.  M.;  tarn  actionem  is 
omitted  by  Flo.  and  M&K.  actionem  however,  whether  understood 
or  expressed,  is  essential  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  and  is 
commonly  expressed.  See  Digest  xix,  5.  Note  too  the  feminine 
form  of  dandam  which  is  certainly  written  in  agreement  with  the 
gender  of  actionem.  The  reading  appears  also  in  XYMOC,  Vulg. 
mss.  used  by  Mommsen. 

1.  17.  quod  eius  cautum  MS.  M.;  so  also  M&K.;  quod  eius  nomine  cautum 
Vulg.  according  to  K. 

1.  19.    opous  facere  MS.  M.;  opus  facere  M&K. 

1.  21/22.    facere  volentem  qui  MS.  M. ;  facere  volentem  eum  qui  M&K. 

1.  23.  there  is  no  paragraph  sign  before  nee  quicquam  to  correspond  to 
M&K.  paragraph  11. 

1.  24.    an  non  iure  aedificet  is  omitted  by  MS.  M. 

1.  28.  there  is  no  paragraph  sign  before  proinde  si  to  correspond  to  M&K. 
paragraph  13. 

1.  30/31.  permittendum  in  publico  fuit  MS.  M.;  permittendum  fuit  in 
publico  M&K. 

1.  32.  there  is  no  paragraph  sign  before  etsi  satisdatum  to  correspond 
to  M&K.  paragraph  14. 

1.  34.  there  is  no  paragraph  sign  before  Si  aliquando  to  correspond  to 
M&K.  paragraph  15;  but  Si  begins  with  a  capital  S. 

1.  35.    nunc  si  non  Stat  MS.  M.;  nunc  non  stat  M&K. 
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1.  36.   Hoc  interdictum  cessat  post  MS.  M.  and  XYMOC  of  Mommsen; 

Hoc  interdictum  etiam  post  M&K. 
1.  38.    Ulp.  (with  a  line  over  the  p)  MS.  M.;  Idem  K.  and  Flo.1  according 

to  M&K.,  who  have  Ulpianus. 
L  41.   vult  opus  MS.  M. ;  vult  post  opus  M&K.    In  MS.  M.  there  is 

space  in  the  line  for  post,  which  has  probably  been  erased. 
1.  42.    edificare  debet  MS.  M.;  aedificare,  offerre  debet  M&K. 
1.  43.    utrisque  MS.  M. ;  utrique  M&K. 
1.  44/45.    cautum  erat  MS.  M.;  cautum  habet  M&K. 
1.  45/46.    cui  nuntiatum.  MS.  M.;  cui  nuntiatum  est  M&K. 
1.  50.   iudicatur  MS.  M.;  iudicatum  M&K. 

Column  2. 

1.  53/54.    accpimus  MS.  M. ;  accipimus  M&K. 

1.  55.    positum  MS.M.;  positum  Vulg.  according  to  K.;  impositum  M&K. 

1.  56.   facta  MS.  M.;  facti  Vulg.  according  to  K.;  facta  M&K. 

1.  57.    there  is  no  paragraph  sign  before  Bive  autem  to  correspond  to 

M&K.  paragraph  4  under  21   Ulpianus;  but  Sive  begins  with  a 

capital  S. 
1.  57.   dfnedat  MS.M.;  defendntur  M&K. 
L  58.    in  his  MS.  M. ;  in  id  M&K. 
1.  58/59.    boni  viri  MS.  M.;  viri  boni  M&K. 
1.  59.    arbit atu  MS.  M.;  arbitratu  M&K. 
1.  63.    unum  quemque  MS.  M.;  unum  quemque  in  OC  of  Mommsen;  unum 

M&K.  and  XT'M  of  Mommsen. 
1.  65.   there  is  no  paragraph  sign  before  Idem  ait  to  correspond  to  M&K. 

paragraph  6;  but  Idem  begins  with  a  capital  I. 
1.  67.    er  MS.M.;  erit  M&K. 
1.  68.    there  is  no  paragraph  sign  before  Idem  dicit  to  correspond  to  M&K. 

paragraph  7 ;  but  Idem  begins  with  a  capital  I. 
1.  70.    maluerit  MS.  M. ;  maluermt  M&K. 
1.  71.    dubitaiur  MS.M.;  dubitaiitur  M&K. 

1.  72.    corporis  MS.M.;  so  also  FXYObC  of  Mommsen;  operis  M;  0*  un- 
certain; Q  omits. 
1.  73.    referantur  MS.M.;   so  also  Flo.',  Vulg.,  and  K.;  referuntur  Flo. 

and  M&K. 
1.  73.    ad  id  quod  MS.  M. ;  so  also  Vulg.  according  to  K. ;  ad  quod  M&K. 
1.  75/76.    defendi  possit  is  probably  the  reading  of  MS.  M.;  defendi  posse 

M&K. 
1.  76.    opus  MS.  M. ;  operis  M&K. 
1.  78.    Marcell.  I  (with  lines  drawn  through  the  upper  part  of  the  three 

Is)  MS.  M.;  22  Marcellus  M&K. 
1.  78/79.    Cui  opus  nunciatum  si  ante  remis  opere  MS.  M. ;    Cui   opus 

novum  nuntiatum  est,  ante  remissam  nuntiationem  opere  M&K. 

The  reading  of  si  in  this  corrupt  passage  of  MS.  M.  is  interesting 

as  it  makes  the  structure  of  the  sentence  much  simpler. 
1.  83.    in  pena  MS.  M. ;  in  poenam  M&K. 
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1.  84.    lab.  1.   (with  lines  drawn  through  the  upper  part  of  the  6  and  I) 

MS.  M.j  23  Iavolenus  M&K. 
1.  85.    predium  et  emptor  MS.  M.;  praedium:  emptor  M&K. 
1.  90.    nunciatio  operis  cui  nuntiatione  non  personae  fit  MS.  M.;  nuntiatio 

operis  non  personae  fit  M&K. 
1.  93.    JJlp.  I.    (with  a  line  over  the  p  and  through  the  I)    MS.  M.;    1 

Vlpianus  M&K. 
1.  93/98.    The  heading  of  titulus  II  is  here  inserted  in  MS.  M.  in  the  body 

of  the  text,  and  in  red  ink.    It  occupies  parts  of  six  lines,  and  is 

in  the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle  with  line  98  as  its  base  and 

with  its  right  angle  at  the  right  column  of  the  MS.    sugg[ren]dis 

vel  protectionibus  MS.  M. ;    suggrtmdis   et   proiectionibus   M&K. ; 

protectionibus  Flo.  according  to  M&K.;  Flo.2  (according  to  M&K.) 

has  vel  for  et,  as  does  MS.  M. 

This  titulus  is  also  given  at  the  extreme  lower  edge  of  the  same 

page  of  the  MS.,  and  in  black  ink.     It  differs  from  the  titulus  in 

red  in  the  reading  subgerendis.     Both  these  tituli  omit  do  before 

'damno.    According  to  K.  the  Vulg.  have  de  protectis. 
1.  95.    videtur  ex  hoc  MS.  M. ;  videtur,  si  ex  hac  M&K. 
1.  96/97.    reservare  et  ideo  magistratibus  MS.  M. ;  reservaret  magistrati- 

bus  M&K.    The  et  was  added  in  the  MS.  evidently  because  the  scribe 

misread  the  end  of  the  verb  as  the  conjunction. 
1.  98.    putavit  MS.  M. ;  so  also  M&K.  and  Vulg.  according  to  K. ;  putabit 

Flo.  according  to  K. 
1.  99.    Gai.    (with  a  line  over  the  ai)    MS.  M.;  caius  Flo.  according  to 

M&K.;  2  Gaius  M&K. 

Column  3. 

1.  101.  Paul.  1.  (with  a  line  through  the  I  of  Paul)  MS.  M.j  3  Paulus  M&K. 
1.  102.  diminutione  et  patrimonii  MS.  M.;  deminutione  patrimonii  M&K. 
1.  103.    Vlp.  I.    (with  a  line  over  the  p.  and  through  the  I.)    MS.  M.;   4 

Vlpianus  M&K.    MS.  M.  blurred  at  this  point. 
1.  103.    cautionis  MS.  M. ;  cautioni  M&K. 
1.  104.    ex  hac  causa  MS.  M.;  ex  causa  M&K. 
1.  104/105.    renovare  MS.  M.;   reum  notare  M&K.  Flo.2  and  Vulg.  agree 

with  MS.  M.  according  to  M&K.  and  K. 
1.  109.    eius  sic  rei  accipitur  MS.  M. ;  Flo.2  also  has  accipitur  according  to 

M&K.;  eius  rei  ste  avcipe  M&K. 
1.  110/111.    qui  admittet  MS.  M.;  qui  non  admittit  M&K. 
.1.  114.    there  is  no  paragraph  mark  before  duns  ergo  to  correspond  to 

M&K.  paragraph  3. 
1.  116.    actionem  MS.  M.  and  Vulg.  according  to  K. ;  cautionem  M&K. 
1.  116/117.    cetera  autem  sue  MS.  M. ;  cetera  suae  M&K. 
1.  117.    reservavi  MS.  M. ;  reservavit  M&K. 
1.  117.    there  is  no  paragraph  sign  before  si  forte  to  correspond  to  M&K. 

paragraph  4. 
1.  120.    presides  MS.  M.;  praesidem  M&K. 
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1.  120.    ut  causa  MS.  M. ;  ut  ex  causa  M&K. 

1.  121.    there  is  no  paragraph  sign  before  Praetor  ait  to  correspond  to 

M&K.  paragraph  5;  but  Praetor  begins  with  a  capital  P. 
1.  121.    aberit  MS.M.  and  M&K.;  abierit  Vulg.  according  to  K. 
1.  125.    in  qua  degit  MS.  M.  and  Vulg.  according  to  K. ;  in  quam  degit  Flo. 

according  to  K.;  so  too  M&K. 
1.  126.    ut  si  in  MS.  M.;  ut  et  si  in  M&K. 
1.  128.    habebit  MS.  M.;  habeat  M&K. 
1.  131/132.    denunciet  MS.  M.;  denuntietur  M&K. 
1.  136.    mot  us  MS."  M.;  monitus  M&K. 
1.  137.    there  is  no  paragraph  sign  before  In  eum  qui  to  correspond  to 

M&K.  paragraph  7;  but  In  begins  with  a  capital  I. 
1.  143.    postulabit  MS.  M.;  postulavit  M&K. 
1.  146/147.    ut  cum  magistratus  se  non  interponere  MS.M.;  so  too  Vulg. 

which  however  omit  cum;  ut  magistratu  se  non  interponente  M&K. 
1.  147/148.    adiri  poterit;  potest  did  ce-ssare  MS.  M.;   adiri,  potest  diet, 

cessare  M&K.  Vulg.  have  potuerit  instead  of  poterit,  according 

to  K. 

COLUMtf  4. 

1.  153:    heredem  perpetuo  MS.  M. ;  heredem  et  perpetuo  M&K. 

1.  154.    Paul,  (with  a  line  through  the  I)  MS.M.;  5  Paulus  M&K. 

1.  154/155.    possessionem  earn  MS.  M. ;  possessionem  etiam  earn  M&K. 

1.  157.    debeant  MS.M.;  debent  M&K. 

1.  159.    qui  sibi  caveri  MS.  M. ;  qui  caveri  sibi  M&K. 

1.  160.    habet  MS.M.;  habeat  M&K. 

1.  161/162.   non  pro  magnitudine  MS.M.;  non  magnitudine  M&K. 

1.  163.    Et  si  MS.M.;  Si  et  M&K. 

1.  164.    desiderat  MS.  M.  and  Flo.*;  desideret  M&K. 

1.  164/165.    sibi  dampni  MS.M.;  sibi  caveri  damni  M&K. 

1.  168.    Gaius.  MS.  M. ;  6  Gaius  M&K. 

1.  175.    Ulp.  (with  a  line  over  the  p)  MS.M.;  7  Ulpianus  M&K. 

1.  176.    alieno  ve  satis  dari  MS.M.;  alieno  satisdari  M&K. 

1.  181/182.    satisdare  iubeoo  MS.  M. ;  satisdari  iubeoo  M&K. 

1.  184.    cavetur  MS.M.;  cavebitur  M&K. 

1.  185.    eius  rei  cui  MS.M.;  eius  rei,  cuius  M&K. 

1.  186.  iri  recte  eum  cum  iusta  causa  (with  an  erasure  line  drawn  through 
the  iri  apparently  by  the  original  scribe)  MS.M.;  recte  ire  eum 
cuius  justa  causa  Vulg.  according  to  K.;  ire  et  cum  iusta  causa 
M&K. 

1.  186/187.  videbitur  possidere  iubeo  MS.M.;  videbitur  etiam  possidere 
iubebo  M&K.    Flo.  reads  iubeo,  according  to  M&K. 

I.  187.  Before  In  eum  qui  MS.M.  has  a  paragraph  sign;  but  there  is  no 
corresponding  paragraph  number  in  M&K. 

1.  192.  quae  in  ea  est  MS.  M. ;  quae  mea  est  M&K. ;  quae  in  ea  re  est  Vulg. 
according  to  K.  The  original  mea  has  by  an  easy  error  become 
in  ea  in  MS.  M.  In  the  Vulg.  the  error  has  gone  a  step  further 
by  the  addition  of  re,  interpolated  to  give  some  meaning  to  in  ea. 
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1.  193.    before  Eius  rei  nomine  MS.  M.  has  a  paragraph  sign;  but  there  is 

no  corresponding  paragraph  number  in  M&K. 
1.  193/194.    misero  aliquid  si  non  ab  eo  MS.  M.;  misero,  si  ab  eo  M&K. 
1.  195.    nomine  non  satisdabitur  MS.  M.;   nomine  satisdabitur  M&K.;   so 

also  FXM\    Non  is  supplied  by  Brenkmann  according  to  M&K.  and 

by  K. ;  so  also  YMbO;  C  omits  according  to  Mommsen. 
1.  197.    dampnum  nondum  facto  MS.  M.;  damno  nondum  facto  M&K. 
1.  199.    out  in  legis  MS.  M.    The  a  of  aut  is  erased  by  a  dot  placed  below 

it  possibly  by  the  original  scribe.    M&K.  have  ut  in  legis. 

Corrections  in  Another  Band. 

There  are  many  notes  and  corrections  written  between  the  lines  and  in 
the  margins.  That  they  are  by  a  different  hand  seems  certain  from  the 
different  script  and  from  the  fact  that  the  ink  used  is  not  the  same  as  that 
used  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes  which  surround  the  text.  Of  these  correc- 
tions those  which  have  to  do  with  the  readings  in  the  text,  and  are  legible, 
are  here  given. 

1.  53/54.    accpimus  text  MS.  M. ;  over  cp  i  is  supplied  to  read  accipimus. 
1.  57.    dfnedat  text  MS.  M. ;   corrections  and  additions  made  in  another 

hand  apparently  to  read  defendatur. 
1.  59.    arbitatu  text  MS.M.;  r  is  supplied  over  t  and  a  to  read  arbitratu. 
1.  67.    er  text  MS.  M. ;  a  mark  like  F  is  supplied  over  er  to  read  probably 

erit,  which  is  the  reading  of  M&K. 
1.  76.    opus  text  MS.  M. ;  two  dots  below  u,  and  a  line  through  the  lower 

part  of  p,  emend  the  reading  to  operis,  which  is  the  reading  of 

M&K. 
1.  109.    eius  sic  rei  text  MS.M.;  there  are  dots  over  sic  rei  to  change  the 

order  to  rei  sic. 
1.  117.    reservavi  text  MS.M.;  t  is  added  by  another  hand  to  read  reser- 

vavit,  which  is  the  reading  of  M&K. 
1.  119.    between  duum  and  viros  of  the  text  MS.  M.  a  hyphen  is  added  in 

another  hand. 
1.  120.    ut  causa  text  MS.M.;  ex  is  added  above  and  before  causa.     This 

is  the  reading  of  M&K. 
1.  124.    verecunde  autem  text  MS.M.;  Jwneste  is  added  above,  evidently  to 

explain  the  meaning  of  verecunde. 
J.  192.    quae  in  ea  est  text  MS.M.;  above  ea  est  the  word  causa  is  added 

by  another  hand,  evidently  to  give  some  meaning  to  the  phrase 

m  ea.    Cf.  the  collation,  line  192. 
1.  197.    dampnum  nondum  facto  text  MS.M.;  the  u  and  sign  for  m  are 

erased  in  dampnum  and  o  is  added  above. 
Attention  has  been  called  above  to  the  use  or  lack  of  paragraph  marks 
in  the  text.  Here  are  listed  paragraph  marks  added  in  another  hand. 
They  are  added  to  correspond  to  M&K.  xxxix,  i,  20,  paragraphs  8,  13,  14, 
15;  and  to  correspond  to  M&K.  21,  paragraphs  4,  6,  7;  and  to  correspond 
to  M&K.  ii,  4,  paragraphs  4,  5,  7.  Paragraphs,  to  which  there  are  none 
to  correspond  in  M&K.,  are  found  at  1.  70  before  Ceterum  si  ita  fuerit,  in 
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M&K.  xxxix,  i,  21,  7;  at  1.  109  before  eius  sic  rei  accipitur,  in  M&K.  n, 
4,  lj  at  1.  144  before  postulate  autem,  in  M&K.  n,  4,  8;  at  1.  ISO  before 
si  controversia,  at  1.  182  before  De  eo  opere,  at  1.  1S4  before  Eum  cui,  in 
M&K.  n,  7. 

Discussion  of  the  Collation. 

An  examination  of  the  results  of  the  collation  shows  at  once 
that  MS.  M.  belongs  to  the  Vulgate  class  of  manuscripts  of  the 
Digest.  Note  lines  13,  36,  63,  72  of  the  collation.  It  agrees  more 
closely  with  OCY  of  Mommsen  than  with  the  others ;  but  the  evi- 
dence is  not  complete  enough  to  justify  any  very  definite  conclu- 
sions as  to  its  relationship  with  other  Vulgate  manuscripts. 

It  may  be  inferior  to  some  of  the  Vulgate  class  in  some  readings ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure,  as  no  good  basis  for  conclusions  is  given 
in  the  critical  apparatus  of  the  editions  used.  Notice  however  the 
omission  in  line  24,  and  e.  g.  the  readings  of  lines  42,  50,  63,  136. 

The  manuscript  is  definitely  superior  to  the  ordinary  Vulgate 
text  in  its  agreements  with  Flo.  and  M&K.  in  the  following  read- 
ings: 1.  2  fiet;  1.  17  quod  eius  cautum;  1.  97/98  protectionibus; 
1.  121  aberit.  In  line  186  the  corruption  of  the  text  has  not  gone 
as  far  as  in  the  ordinary  Vulgate  reading,  which  has  cuius  iusta 
causa  for  cum  iusta  causa  of  M&K.  and  this  manuscript.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  reading  in  line  192,  in  ea.  The  absence 
of  the  interpolated  re  of  the  usual  Vulgate  reading  indicates  pos- 
sibly that  this  manuscript  is  an  early  one  of  its  class,  and  helps  to 
prove  that  it  and  the  one  from  which  it  was  copied  were  among 
the  better  manuscripts  of  the  class.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
that  in  the  corrupt  passage  of  lines  146/148  there  is  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  interpolation  than  the  ordinary  Vulgate  text  in 
the  addition  of  cum  —  an  addition  however  which  brings  out  a 
meaning  similar  to  that  of  the  text  of  M&K.,  while  the  ordinary 
Vulgate  is  meaningless. 

It  is  possible  from  the  text  of  MS.  M.  to  suggest  one  or  two 
readings  not  accepted  by  M&K.  The  addition  of  actionem  in  line 
13  (noted  above)  makes  the  clause  more  natural  than  is  the  case 
if  the  word  is  merely  understood.  Possibly  the  addition  of  si  in 
line  58  should  be  noted.  It  is  written  for  the  est  of  M&K.,  and 
makes  the  passage  simpler  to  read;  but  the  passage  has  several 
corruptions  in  MS.  M.,  and  this  may  be  another.  If  a  reading 
nuntiatumst  be  assumed,  the  change  in  copying  to  nuntiatum  si 
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might  easily  take  place.14  This  manuscript  in  line  195  gives  ad- 
ditional corroboration  to  the  reading  of  Brenkmann  and  of  Kriegel, 
which  supplies  non  between  nomine  and  satisdabitur,  and  seems  to 
better  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 

That  the  writer  of  this  manuscript  made  no  corrections  in  his 
text  by  direct  comparison  with  Flo.  seems  certain,  for  example, 
from  the  attempt  at  correction  in  line  186,  where  iri  is  crossed 
out,  but  the  correct  reading  is  not  supplied.  Notice  readings  in 
lines  10,  36,  42,  96,  which  a  comparison  with  the  Flo.  reading 
would  have  corrected.  Nor  did  the  corrector  in  the  second  hand 
use  the  Flo.,  for  at  line  192  he  adds  causa  to  give  meaning  to  the 
error  in  ea — mea  in  Flo.  By  the  same  token  he  did  not  make  a 
comparison  with  the  ordinary  Vulgate  text,  which  supplies  re,  and 
not  causa,  in  the  same  passage  and  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  conclude,  as  far  as  corrections  of  readings  are  con- 
cerned, that  the  corrector  used  any  other  text;  but  the  many  in- 
stances of  the  insertion  of  paragraph  marks,  even  in  the  middle  of 
sentences  of  the  text  of  MS.  M.,  in  agreement  with  the  usual  para- 
graphing, make  it  practically  certain  that  he  was  using  some  other 
Vulgate  text. 

There  are  several  readings  of  this  manuscript  in  agreement  with 
Flo.2,  and  apparently  found  neither  in  the  Vulgate  nor  in  Flo. 
See  lines  93/98  vel;  line  109  accipitur;  line  164  desiderat.  These 
correspondences  would  seem  to  indicate  that  an  ancestor  of  MS.  M. 
used  the  corrections  in  Flo.,  or  else  used  the  manuscript  from  which 
the  correctors  of  Flo.  derived  their  readings. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina. 


See  Lindsay,  Introduction  to  Latin  Textual  Emendation  (1896),  p.  20. 


THE  PEESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  SATUBA  QUESTION 
By  B.  L.  Ullman 

In  the  course  of  a  long  debate  on  some  mooted  question  it  is 
often  profitable  to  stop  and  survey  the  progress  made,  if  any.  The 
origin,  history  and  use  of  the  word  satura  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  literature  on  account  of  its  important  bearing  on  the  devel- 
opment of  satire  and  drama  among  the  Eomans.  The  aim  of  this 
paper  is  to  review  the  recent  material  so  that  the  results  achieved 
and  accepted  may  be  dissociated  from  matters  still  in  dispute.  By 
this  process  the  way  may  perhaps  be  opened  for  a  more  general 
appreciation  of  the  accepted  results  and  a  clearer  understanding 
of  matters  still  to  be  investigated.  Occasionally  an  attempt  is 
made  in  this  paper  to  add  new  light  on  a  vexed  question.1 

Our  current  books  of  reference  have  for  years  been  repeating  the 
statement  that  satura  is  really  a  feminine  adjective  with  some 
noun,  probably  lanx,  understood.  This  supposition  is  a  scholarly 
curiosity  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  from  our 
sources  that  satura  was  used  as  a  noun  and  that  no  word  can  be 
understood  with  it.  This  is  particularly  clear  from  its  use  as  an 
appositive  in  Diomedes  (satura  carmine,  lege  satura),  but  is  also 
certain  from  Festus,  Isidorus  and  the  Horatian  Scholia.2  In  the 
second  place  it  is  a  puzzle  why  scholars  have  selected  the  supposed 
lanx  satura  for  the  origin  of  the  term.  Diomedes,  our  chief  an- 
cient source,  makes  four  suggestions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  literary 

1  The  older  literature  is  summarized  in  Le jay's  edition  of  Horace, 
Satires,  Paris,  1911,  and  in  Michaut's  Sur  les  Tre'teaux  latins,  Paris,  1912. 
D'Alton,  Horace  and  His  Age,  London,  1917,  takes  most  of  his  periodical 
material  at  second-hand  from  books,  and  so  in  this  part  of  his  work  is  no 
newer  than  Michaut  and  Lejay. 

•Ullman,  Classical  Philology  8  (1913).  172  f.,  accepted  by  Leo,  Gesch. 
d.  rom.  Lit.  423.  1,  Sturtevant,  Classical  Weekly  7  (1913).  29,  Gerhard, 
Philologus  75  (1919).  261.  31,  Lommatsch,  Bursian's  Jahresb.  175,  1916- 
18,  p.  92.  But  Kroll  (in  Teuffel's  Gesch.  d.  rom.  Lit.  I«,  1916,  p.  7)  cannot 
quite  rid  himself  of  the  tradition  and  says  by  way  of  compromise :  **  Zu 
satura  war  urspriinglich  ein  Substantiv  zu  erganzen  (lanx,  lex),  an  das 
man  spater  nicht  mehr  dachte."  Just  before  this  he  links  the  farcimen 
(a  neuter  noun)  with  the  lanx  satura  as  one  of  the  earliest  uses. 
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term  satura  (485  K) ;  from  the  Greek  word  adrvpoi,  from  a  dish 
(lanx)  called  satura,  from  a  sort  of  stuffing  (farcimen),  from  a 
kind  of  law  (lex).  Scholars  have  in  more  recent  years  rightly 
rejected  the  first,  but  have  adopted  the  second  without  much  ques- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Diomedes  quotes  in  supposed  sub- 
stantiation two  examples,  not  of  satura,  but  of  lanx!  The  deriva- 
tion from  the  law  is  likewise  weakly  supported,  for  both  Diomedes 
and  Festus  quote  in  its  support  only  the  phrase  per  saturam.  The 
best  authenticated  suggestion  is  that  from  the  stuffing,  for  Dio- 
medes quotes  Varro  as  his  authority  and  gives  the  actual  recipe 
from  Varro's  Plautine  Questions.3  There  may  in  fact  be  two  quo- 
tations from  Varro  in  Diomedes,  depending  on  the  interpretation 
one  gives  to  Diomedes'  autem.*  The  fact  that  Varro  gives  the 
recipe  for  the  stuffing  called  satura  in  the  Plautine  Questions 
shows  two  things,  first  that  the  word  was  used  in  that  sense  by 
Plautus  (either  in  some  now  corrupt  passage  of  one  of  the  plays 
that  have  been  preserved  to  us  5  or  in  the  Vidularia,  and  second 
that  the  use  was  obsolete  in  Varro's  time  and  required  explana- 
tion.6 Thus  we  arrive  at  a  period  as  early  as  Plautus  for  the 
culinary  sense  of  the  term.  Confirmation  of  this  use  seems  to  be 
found  in  Juvenal's  allusion  to  his  own  satiric  medley  as  a  farrago, 
a  grain  mixture  for  fodder,  and  perhaps  even  in  Cicero's  descrip- 
tion of  Varro's  satires  (Acad.  post.  1.  2.  8) :  "quadam  hilaritate 
conspersimus,  multa  admixta"  (cf.  Varro's  recipe  for  the  stuffing, 
"ex  mulso  consparsi").     There  is  also  Martianus'  farcinat  (of 


*  Farcimen  does  not  mean  sausage,  as  formerly  often  interpreted.  A 
glance  at  Varro's  recipe  makes  that  clear  even  to  a  layman  in  matters 
culinary:  Ullman  176.  2,  Sturtevant  30,  Kroll  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real- 
encyclopadie,  s.  v.  satura.  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Kroll  for  an  off- 
print of  this  article,  issued  before  publication  of  the  volume.  Cf.  also 
previously  Marx,  Lucilius,  p.  xi.  But  Marx  and  Kroll  quote  Apicius,  II. 
57-59,  though  the  farcimina  there  mentioned  are  sausages.  A  stuffing  for 
fowl  given  by  Apicius,  vr.  252  contains  two  ingredients  similar  to  those 
in  the  satura:  nucleos  and  alicam    (cf.  polenta). 

*I  prefer  to  see  two  quotations  here  (C.  P.  176),  following  Webb  and 
others.  Besides  the  use  of  autem,  the  language  of  the  passage  favors  this. 
Gerhard  268  opposes  this  view. 

eE.  g.,  Poen.  1313,  suggested  by  Professor  Prescott,  where  A  reads  sam 
.  .  a  in  a  passage  full  of  culinary  terms. 

•  Ullman  176. 
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satire),  apparently  an  allusion  to  the  farcimen  taken  from  Varro, 
and  Livy's  impletas  modis  saturas  (see  below,  p.  388). 

Seeing,  then,  that  our  earliest  use  of  the  word  is  that  by  Plautus 
in  the  sense  of  '  stuffing,'  we  may  be  permitted  to  assume  that 
this  was  the  original  meaning  of  the  word.  In  view  of  its  col- 
lective meaning  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  it  was  originally  a  neuter 
plural  form  of  the  adjective  satur,  a  development  for  which  there 
are  numerous  analogies.7  The  shift  in  meaning  from  '  stuffed 
things'  to  'stuffing'  is  very  easy,  in  fact  inevitable,  in  words  of 
this  general  meaning.8 

The  use  of  satur  a  in  a  culinary  sense  is  no  bar  to  its  acceptance 
as  a  designation  for  a  kind  of  law  or  even  for  the  lanx.9  What 
must  be  insisted  on,  however,  is  that  we  should  trace  the  history 
of  the  word  through  the  earliest  usages  of  which  we  know.  The 
meaning  '  stuffing '  has  been  plausibly  established  for  Plautus  in 
the  early  part  of  the  second  century  B.  C.  Saturn  as  a  lanx,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  be  traced  back  farther  than  the  first  cen- 
tury A.  D.  at  the  earliest,  though,  of  course,  it  is  possible  that  it 
was  used  earlier.  The  rightful  claimant  to  the  throne  of  priority 
is  the  farcimen,  but  the  position  has  been  usurped  all  these  years 
by  the  lanx.  The  justice  of  the  claims  of  farcimen  has  now  been 
recognized,  but  the  lanx  has  not  been  ousted.  It  has  merely  moved 
over  a  bit  to  make  room  for  the  farcimen}0  This  attitude  is  due 
in  part  to  conservative  reluctance  to  abandon  tradition  and  in  part 
to  the  belief  (perhaps  not  entirely  without  justification)  that  the 
religious  connections  of  the  lanx  (indicated  by  Diomedes  and  the 
Horatian  Scholia)  show  the  antiquity  of  the  usage. 

At  any  rate,  the  word  satura  developed  from  its  culinary  appli- 
cation the  general  sense  of  '  fulness  '  and  '  miscellany.'  In  these 
meanings  it  became  popular  in  the  second  century  B.  C,  getting 
into  literature 1X  as  a  title  to  works  by  Ennius,  Pacuvius  and 

T  Ullman  174  f.,  Sturtevant  30,  Gerhard  261. 

*  Ullman,  C.  P.  9.  1.  1. 

•  I  believe  that  both  are  genuine.  Some  scholars  ( Leo,  Kroll )  are 
sceptical  about  the  law,  thinking  it  a  guess  from  the  phrase  per  saturam. 
Yet  it  is  better  attested  than  the  lanx. 

MLeo,  Gcseh.  423.  n.  1,  KtoII,  P.  W.,  and  in  Teuffel,  i,  p.  6,  Gerhard 
261,  Reitzenstein,  Gott.  Ges.  Wis*.,  1918,  246. 

"In  addition  to  the  parallels  for  this  usage  given  by  me  in  C.  P.  186 
(farsa,   olio,   olla  podrida,  milanges,  potpourri,   hash,   chop-suey),   there 
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Lucilius,12  and  a  little  later  into  politics  in  the  phrase  per  satu- 
ram.13 Perhaps  it  was  then  that  satura  and  lex  per  saturam 14 
came  to  be  used  of  a  kind  of  law. 

During  the  archaistic  revival  of  the  first  century  B.  C,  Sallust, 
known  as  an  archaizer,  used  the  phrase  per  saturam  in  a  figurative 
sense,  and  Varro,  true  to  his  etymological  bent,  used  satura  in  a 
broader  sense  than  Lucilius. 

That  the  absence  of  the  word  satura  in  Horace's  first  book  of 
satires  is  not  due  to  chance  is  now  generally  recognized.  On  the 
other  hand  the  hypothesis  that  this  absence  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
satura  had  not  previously  been  used  as  a  literary  term  and  that 
Ennius  and  Lucilius  used  titles  something  like  poemata  per  satu- 
ram is  now  generally  rejected.15  That  these  two  authors,  and 
Varro  as  well,  used  saturae  as  a  title  is  certain.16  It  is  also  clear 
that  no  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  absence  of  the  word 
satura  in  writings  previous  to  Horace.17  The  explanation  of  Ho^ 
race's  failure  to  use  the  term  in  his  first  book  in  passages  in  which 
its  omission  is  very  striking  is  that  the  word  still  had  the  meaning 
'  miscellany/  as  used  by  Ennius,  Lucilius  and  more  particularly 
by  Varro.  During  the  period  of  Lucilian  revival  the  dominating 
feature  of  Lucilius'  work  caused  a  shift  in  the  meaning  of  satura. 
It  now  meant  the  genus  satire  or  a  collection  of  satirical  pieces, 

may  be  mentioned  the  "56  paged  Prisoners'  Pie,  an  illustrated  literary 
miscellany"  (I.  Cohen,  The  Ruhleben  Prison  Camp,  1917)  and  "The  Ox- 
ford Sausage;  or,  Select  Poetical  Pieces,  written  by  the  most  celebrated 
Wits  of  the  University  of  Oxford  (new  Edition,  1814)." 

u  Naevius'  Satura,  like  those  of  Atta  and  Pomponius,  is  probably  a  title 
of  a  play,  with  a  possible  allusion  to  the  sense  'stuffing';  Ullman  22  f., 
Kroll,  P.  W.,  Gerhard  262. 

"  We  know  it  was  used  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  B.  C. 
by  Annius  Luscus  in  a  speech  against  Ti.  Gracchus,  by  C.  Laelius,  by 
Lucilius,  and  in  the  Lex  Acilia  Repetundarum  of  122  B.  C.  For  the  devel- 
opment of  the  phrase  from  the  meaning  '  mixture,'  Ullman  177  ff.,  Kroll, 
P.  W.,  Leo,  Gesch.  423  n.  1. 

"Apparently  used  by  Lucilius:  Ullman  179  ff.  This  is  the  most  reason- 
able way  to  interpret  the  Lucilian  line.  Approved  by  Hasenclever,  Bayer. 
Bl.  Gymn.  51.  208. 

15  The  view  was  put  forward  by  Marx  and  elaborated  by  Hendrickson ; 
opposed  by  Leo,  Goett.  gel.  Anz.  1906,  859,  Kroll,  P.  W.,  etc. 

"Ullman  187  f.,  Kroll,  P.  W.,  and  in  Teuffel,  I,  p.  7,  etc.;  cf.  Webb,  C.  P. 
7.  181. 

"  Wheeler,  C.  P.  7.  457  ff. 
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and  was  finally  accepted  with  some  reluctance  by  Horace  in  his 
second  book.18  It  did  not  yet  mean  a  single  satire,  in  the  modern 
sense. 

Persius  still  calls  his  entire  book  satura,  not  saturae,  as  the 
manuscripts  clearly  show,  though  all  editions  have  ignored  the 
plain  facts.  This  is  now  a  matter  about  which  there  can  be  no 
question.  Just  when  satura  came  to  mean  a  single  poem  is  not 
certain,  but  it  had  that  meaning  in  Suetonius'  time.19 

In  the  meantime  the  phrase  per  saturam  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared20 except  for  its  use  once  by  the  archaizer  Fronto  in  the 
second  century.  In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  it  comes  into 
vogue  again,  with  examples  from  Charisius,21  the  Panegyrici,  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  Scholia  Bobiensia  and  Justinian.  To  this 
revival  may  be  attributed  the  use  by  Lactantius  of  the  phrase 
historiarum  per  saturam  in  reference  to  the  work  of  Pescennius 
Festus.22  Similar  phrases  are  found  in  a  manuscript  of  Seneca's 
Apocolocyntosis  and  in  a  mediaeval  life  of  Boethius.  The  phrase 
lex  per  saturam  used  by  Lucilius  and  later  writers  (cf.  the  Greek- 
Latin  Glosses)  may  also  have  suggested  the  new  use.  Writers 
were  led  to  use  such  a  descriptive  title  because  the  word  satura 
could  no  longer  be  used  in  the  sense  of  '  miscellany/  since  Juvenal 
had  finally  given  it  its  satirical  connotation.23 

"Ullman  186 ff.  (based  in  part  on  Hendriekson;  cf.  also  Webb  181), 
Gerhard  263.  39. 

MI  previously  suggested  that  this  last  usage  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Juvenal's  second  book  contains  but  a  single  poem,  the  sixth.  But  it  is 
conceivable  that  this  meaning  had  come  in  previously  and  existed  side  by 
side  with  Persius'  older  usage.  Leo  (Gesch.  423,  n.  1)  says  I  go  too  far; 
perhaps  I  do,  but  he  goes  much  farther  in  the  opposite  direction  in  holding 
that  Varro  used  satura  of  a  single  poem.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  to 
Varro  a  satura  was  a  mixture  of  various  poems. 

"In  its  place  the  following  expressions  are  used  by  Cicero:  "nee  plus 
quam  de  singulis  rebus  "  ( de  leg.  3.  11);  "si  pluribus  de  rebus  uno  sorti- 
tore  tulisti  "  {de  domo  50)  ;  "in  coniunctis  rebus  compluribus  "  {ibid.  53). 

"  Citing  Julius  Romanus  of  the  third  century. 

MNorden,  Ennius  u.  Vergilius,  p.  92,  compares  Aelian's  ttoikCXt]  Lrropia. 
A  still  closer  parallel  is  the  rravrodairii  laropia.  of  Favorinus  and  the 
travToSain)  i-Xi;  of  Alexander  of  Cotyaeum. 

*  Ullman  193,  Kroll,  P.  W. — Up  to  this  point  I  have  largely  summarized 
my  paper  in  C.  P.  8.  172 ff.  Of  this  Lommatsch  92  says:  "Ullman  setzt 
im  tibrigen  die  Bedeutungsentwicklung  des  Wortes  gut  auseinander,"  and 
Hasenclever  20S  says :  "  Bringt  das  wortgeschichtliche  Problem  zu  einem 
gewissen  Abschluss." 
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The  question  of  the  sources  of  Diomedes,  Festus  and  the  other 
ancient  authorities  for  our  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  word  satura,  together  with  the  relations  of  these  sources  to 
one  another,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  settled.  There  is  need 
here  for  further  inquiry.  The  greatest  stumbling-block  in  regard 
to  Diomedes  has  been  the  general  acquiescence  in  Keifferscheid's 
apparent  attribution  of  the  whole  passage  in  Diomedes  to  Sue- 
tonius' De  Poetis.  In  this  he  follows  Jahn.  There  is  a  crying 
need  for  some  one  to  revise  Keifferscheid's  Suetonius  and  to  chal- 
lenge his  many  arbitrary  decisions.24  Such  a  piece  of  work  would 
be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Latin  literature. 
Keifferscheid  is  not  entirely  to  blame,  for  most  scholars  have  ac- 
cepted without  question  every  word  in  his  text  as  being  written  by 
Suetonius. 

The  partial  parallelism  of  Festus  and  Diomedes  has  led  to 'the 
conclusion  that  they  used  the  same  source.25  The  only  striking 
similarities  are  the  order  "  stuffing,  law "  in  the  discussion  of 
satura  and  the  quotation  of  examples  of  per  saturam  to  illustrate 
the  use  of  satura  as  a  law.  Only  one  of  the  two  instances  of  this 
phrase  in  Diomedes  is  identical  with  one  of  the  four  in  Festus,  but 
there  is  an  unquestioned  lacuna  in  Festus.  The  other  example 
may  thus  have  been  lost.  Festus  mentions  only  the  last  two  of 
the  four  uses  of  satura  given  by  Diomedes. 

That  Varro  was  not  Diomedes'  source  for  all  four  derivations 
of  satura  as  a  literary  term  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
cited  for  the  stuffing  only.  If  Varro's  name  had  not  been  men- 
tioned at  all  it  might  be  plausible  to  argue  that  the  whole  account 
was  Varronian.  But  with  the  specific  attribution  of  one  derivation 
to  Varro,  it  becomes  certain  that  the  others  cannot  be  Varronian. 
Furthermore,  Diomedes'  statement  that  satura  is  carmen  nunc 
quidem  maledicum  cannot  go  back  to  Varro  because  satura  did  not 
yet  have  that  meaning.  The  truth  is  now  generally  admitted,26  in 
spite  of  the  authority  of  Leo,  whose  word  has  in  the  past  been  law 
in  the  whole  field  covered  by  this  paper. 

24  Cf.  Knapp,  A.  J.  P.  38.  131.  3  and  'Wessner,  Isidor  u.  Bueton,  Hermes 
52  (1917).  201-292. 

M  Most  recently  Kroll,  P.  W.    Opposed  by  Knapp  137  f. 

» Varro,  L.  L.,  ed.  Goetz-Schoell  (1910),  295,  Hendrickson,  C.  P.  6.  136, 
Webb  179,  Gerhard  267  f.     The  old  view  still  in  Teuffel-Kroll  I.  6. 
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It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Verrius  Flaccus  (the  source  of 
Festus)  took  the  meaning  '  stuffing '  for  satura  from  Varro.  Fes- 
tus  has  a  number  of  citations  from  Varro.  None  is  specifically 
from  the  Plautine  Questions,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  designation 
of  specific  works  is  often  omitted  by  Festus.  Of  the  quotations 
from  Varro,  one  can  very  plausibly  be  assigned  to  the  Plautine 
Questions  (512.  15  L).  In  the  discussion  of  the  phrase  vapula 
Papiria  a  quotation  from  Sinnius  Capito  ends  with  a  line  from 
Plautus.  This  is  followed  by  these  words :  "Aelius  hoc  loco  vapula 
posi<tum  esse>  ait  pro  dole,  Varro  pro  peri,  teste  Terentio  in 
Phormione  (850)  et  Plautus  in  Curculione  (566). "  Here  Varro 
is  explaining  an  obsolete  usage  in  Plautus,  just  as  he  explains  the 
obsolete  Plautine  word  satura.  As  the  latter  explanation  was  in 
the  Plautine  Questions,  according  to  Diomedes,  it  is  probable  that 
the  former  was  in  the  same  work.  It  is  reasonable  to  say,  there- 
fore, that  Verrius  took  the  explanation  of  satura  from  Varro's 
Plautine  Questions,  as  he  took  that  of  vapula  Papiria.  In  the 
latter  case  Festus  omitted  the  name  of  the  work,  in  the  former,  the 
name  of  the  writer  as  well. 

We  have  one  other  quotation  from  the  Plautine  Questions  (No- 
nius 9.  13  M),  explaining  the  word  amussis.  It  is  significant  that 
the  only  other  examples  of  amussis  and  its  derivatives  which 
Nonius  gives  are  one  from  Varro  and  three  from  Plautus.  The 
example  from  the  Plautine  Questions  agrees  in  type  with  the  two 
discussed  above.  As  Festus  (Paulus)  glosses  both  amussim  and 
examussim,  Verrius  may  have  taken  the  explanation  from  Varro, 
as  suggested  in  the  case  of  satura. 

The  use  of  satura  as  a  law  and  the  phrase  per  saturam  Verrius 
probably  added  himself,  in  view  of  his  interest  in  legal  matters.27 
Diomedes  (or  his  source)  may  have  taken  both  the  farcimen  and 
the  lex  from  Verrius.28  In  any  case,  judging  from  the  silence  of 
Festus,  the  derivation  of  literary  satura  from  the  satyrs  and  the 
lanx  appears  to  have  been  evolved  after  the  time  of  Verrius.29  It 
will  be  shown  below  that  the  first  cannot  antedate  the  first  centurv 
A.  D. 

"Ullman  183;  cf.  Marx  xi. 
18  Cf.  Marx  xu. 

"  The  first  or  second  century  A.  D.  has  been  suggested :  Marx  xi,  Hen- 
drickson,  C.  P.  6.  137,  Gerhard  269. 
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Fresh  investigation  into  the  origin  of  some  of  the  ancient  gloss- 
aries may  throw  light  on  the  relation  of  our  sources.30 

We  have  yet  to  consider  one  use  of  satura  which  has  given  rise 
to  a  vaster  literature  than  all  the  rest  combined — that  by  Livy  in 
the  famous  passage  (7.  2)  in  which  he  describes  the  origin  of  the 
Eoman  drama.31  Not  only  the  history  of  the  word  satura  is  in- 
volved but  the  origin  of  satire  and  of  the  Roman  drama  as  well. 

In  Livy's  account  two  things  need  to  be  considered,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  entire  passage,  and  the  meaning  of  satura.  In 
the  passage  as  a  whole,  a  first  consideration  is  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  various  stages.  They  are  five:  1)  the  serious,32 
religious  dances  of  the  Etruscan  professionals  of  the  year  364 
B.  C;  2)  the  imitative  burlesques  of  these  by  the  Eoman  ama- 
teurs, with  their  jokes  (iocularia) ;  these  performances  proved 
popular  and  became  a  regular  institution ;  3 )  the  songs  33  of  pro- 
fessional actors  (saturae)  \ 34  the  (Greek)  plays  of  Livius  Andro- 
nicus  (faoulae)  ;  5)  the  return  to  the  burlesques  of  the  second 
stage 35  by  the  amateurs  after  the  drama  had  received  artistic 
form  through  the  introduction  of  a  plot 36 ;  their  performances 
came  to  be  given  as  after-plays  and  were  generally  incorporated 
with  the  Atellanae.37 

The  above  division  of  Livy's  material  into  five  sharply  differen- 
tiated stages  seems  to  be  on  the  way  to  general  acceptance,  after 
five  centuries  of  discussion.38  Previously  the  second  stage  was 
considered  part  of  the  first,  and  even  the  first  three  were  counted 

30  Ullman,  C.  P.  8.  178  f.,  9.  14.  2. 

31  The  drama  in  general,  not  merely  comedy:  Ullman  2,  Weinreich, 
Hermes  51  (1916).  391.  3,  Gerhard  263. 

33  Ullman  2,  Weinreich  391,  Gerhard  263. 

33  Continuous  ( peragebant ) ,  not  responsive,  as  the  iocularia  of  the  pre- 
ceding stage  were:  Ullman  10,  Kroll,  P.  W.,  opposed  by  Miss  Waites, 
A.  J.  P.  40.  314.  2,  Hasenclever  209   (they  differ  with  each  other). 

"Not  necessarily  comic:  Ullman  11,  Gerhard  263.  But  Reitzenstein  241 
denies  any  possibility  of  seriousness  before  Livius. 

35 Not  to  the  saturae,  as  generally  taken:  Lezius,  Woch.  kl.  Phil.  1891, 
1132,  Hendrickson  A.  J.  P.  15.  9,  Ullman  4  f.,  Gerhard  266. 

86  Lege  liac  fabularum,  "  by  the  law  of  having  regular  plays  with  plots," 
Ullman  10.  2,  Reitzenstein  239. 

3'  Ullman  12,  Gerhard  266.  45,  Reitzenstein  241  f. 

""Heinrich,  Juvenal  (1839),  4,  6,  Hendrickson,  A.  J.  P.  15.  4  ff.,  Leo, 
Gesch.  20.  1,  Ullman  2  ff.,  Weinreich  392  f. 
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as  one,  all  under  the  name  satura.39  The  name  satura  was  given  a 
still  wider  range  by  applying  it  to  performances  before  364  B.  C, 
i.  e.,  before  lArfs  first  stage.  Some  progress  was  made  when  the 
hypothesis  was  advanced  that  the  second  stage  was,  to  be  sure, 
called  satura,  but  was  a  less  fully  developed  type.  This  has  been 
the  popular  view  in  Germany  since  the  time  of  Jahn  and  Leo.40 

Another  relic  of  this  old  interpretation  still  persists.  It  con- 
sists in  taking  the  words  accepta  itaque  res  saepiusque  usurpando 
excitata  in  section  6  as  referring  to  the  third  or  satura  stage  and 
not  to  the  second  stage.*1'  This  belief  grows  out  of  the  view  that 
these  two  stages  were  not  very  different.  The  argument  against 
this  would  seem  to  be  convincing.  Livy  says  that  the  professionals 
who  put  on  the  saturae  abandoned  the  Fescennine-like  verses  (of 
the  amateurs  of  the  second  stage).  How  can  it  therefore  be  said 
that  accepta  itaque  res  etc.  refers  to  the  third  stage?  Again,  if 
we  take  these  words  with  the  third  stage,  the  inference  is  that 
the  burlesques  of  the  amateurs  took  place  only  in  the  year  364,  at 
the  time  of  the  dances  of  the  Etruscans.  This  is  scarcely  likely, 
for  in  section  11  Livy  refers  to  these  burlesques  of  the  second 
stage  as  a  mos  antiquus,  and  a  single  performance  can  hardly  be 
called  a  tradition. 

An  entirely  different  view  of  the  passage  is  taken  by  Eeitzen- 
stein.42  Starting  out  with  the  thought  that  the  iuventus  gave  their 
Fescennines  before  364  B.  C.  (see  below,  p.  389),  he  reverts  to 
the  old  view  that  the  second  and  third  stages  are  really  one.  Non 
sicut  ante  he  would  refer  to  performances  before  364.  Accepting 
the  argument  that  the  desire  to  bring  in  the  derivation  of  histrio 
has  obscured  that  portion  of  the  account  which  we  have  called 

39  The  latter  view  was  due  apparently  to  the  fact  that,  as  Livy  says,  the 
Etruscan  word  histrio  was  applied  to  the  actors  of  the  satura  of  the  third 
stage,  and  that  presumably  the  Etruscan  dancers  of  the  first  stage  were 
histriones. 

*°Kroll,  P.  W.,  cannot  quite  bring  himself  to  abandon  this  popular  view; 
in  referring  to  the  second  stage  he  says:  "richtiger  gesagt:  die  Vorstufe 
der  s.  (Ullman  CI.  Ph.  rx.  4)."  He  knows  better,  but  tradition  is  too 
strong  for  him!     The  same  view  still  in  Dimsdale,  Lat.  Lit.  (1915),  7. 

*For  Leo  cf.  Ullman  4.  Recent  writers  who  follow  the  old  view:  Wein- 
reich  392,  Gerhard  261.  30. 

°  239  ff.  Here  and  elsewhere  in  this  paper  I  indicate  dissent  from  Reitz- 
enstein,  but  his  paper  is  full  of  illuminating  and  thought-provoking  sug- 
gestions. 
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the  third  stage  (see  below,  p.  389),  he  argues  that  Livy  has  in- 
serted this  derivation  in  the  wrong  place,  that  the  vemaculi  artir* 
fices  who  performed  the  saturae  were  not  professional  histriones, 
as  Livy  says  they  were,  but  merely  the  inventus  who  had  become 
experienced  through  repetition  of  the  performances;  that,  fur- 
thermore, there  was  no  sharp  distinction  between  histriones  and 
inventus  until  the  Greek  drama,  with  its  greater  demands  on 
the  actor,  was  introduced;  that  artifex  does  not  imply  profession- 
alism. The  objections  to  this  view  are  strong.  The  chief  one 
is  that  without  confirming  evidence  from  another  source  we  must 
either  accept  Livy  or  reject  him;  we  have  no  right  to  say  that 
he  deviated  from  his  source  in  such  and  such  a  particular.  By 
such  reasoning  one  can  easily  prove  anything  he  pleases.43  Livy 
is  in  fact  very  careful  to  distinguish  the  inventus  and  the  his- 
triones throughout.  Eeitzensteih  himself  quotes  Livy  5.  1.  5 
for  the  application  of  artifex  to  Etruscan  dancers — and  these 
were  obviously  professional.  Again,  Livy  makes  a  strong  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  stages;  on  the  one  hand,  the  alternating 
improvisations  of  the  amateurs  and,  on  the  other,  the  continuous 
set  songs  of  the  professionals.  Eeitzenstein  appears  to  accept  my 
contention  that  the  saturae  were  continuous  songs  with  dancing 
and  yet  classes  them  with  the  alternating  verses. 

A  chief  factor  in  the  misinterpretation  of  the  passage  is  Livy's 
fondness  for  etymologizing.  In  his  desire  to  give  prominence  to 
the  origin  of  the  word  histrio  he  fails  to  mark  off  clearly  the  third 
stage  from  the  second.44  In  two  other  sentences  of  the  passage 
the  desire  to  etymologize  has  caused  difficulty.  It  was  long  ago 
seen  that  in  the  phrase  impletas  modis  saturas  there  is  an  allusion 
to  the  etymology  of  satura,  but  this  view  has  met  with  general 
acceptance  only  recently.45  This  view  accounts  for  the  placing  of 
impletas  before  saturas.  Those  who  did  not  accept  or  see  this 
explanation  were  led  into  the  error  just  discussed  of  taking  satura 
as  a  name  for  both  the  second  and  the  third  stage.  The  third 
sentence  in  which  Livy  delves  into  etymology  is  in  the  description 
of  the  fourth  stage,  where  he  says  arguments  fabulam  serere  with 

43  Cf .  the  similar  objection  to  Friedrich :   Ullman  6. 

44  Ullman  6  f,  Reitzen  stein  238. 

45  Heinrich,   Juvenal    (1839)    seems   to   have   been    the   first.     Eecently 
adopted  by  Webb  184,  Ullman  7,  Reitzenstein  246. 
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the  thought  of  explaining  fdbulam  by  its  synonym  argumento.** 
As  before,  this  word  order  has  led  some  to  think  that  the  saturae 
of  the  preceding  stage  were  fabulae. 

In  the  critical  examination  of  Livy's  words,  two  questions  must 
be  separately  considered,  the  existence  of  the  stages  described  by 
Livy  and  the  truth  of  the  relations  indicated  between  the  stages. 
On  the  latter  point  there  is  room  for  scepticism,  for  there  seems 
to  be  no  actual  relation  between  the  second  and  third,  or  the  third 
and  fourth  stages.  The  burlesque  dances  and  the  jesting  duels  of 
the  amateurs  seem  to  have  little  in  common  with  the  professional 
performances  of  the  satura,  with  its  continuous  song  and  dance.47 
Probability  here  becomes  certainty  in  connection  with  the  fourth 
stage:  we  know,  of  course,  that  the  f alula  of  Livius  Andronicus 
had  no  connection  with  the  satura  or  any  other  previous  stage  in 
the  Roman  drama.48 

Scepticism  on  this  point,  is,  however,  no  excuse  for  scepticism 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  stages  described  by  Livy.49  The  contrast 
between  the  two  questions  is  striking:  we  know  that  the  fabula 
of  Livius  Andronicus  existed  just  as  certainly  as  we  know  that  it 
did  not  grow  out  of  the  satura.  Merely  this  contrast  would  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  credibility  of  Livy  as  regards  the  various 
stages  in  themselves.  But  we  have  other  evidence.  Cluvius  Ru- 
fus  50  confirms  the  statement  that  the  first  Etruscan  players  were 
seen  at  Rome  in  364  B.  C.  Festus  gives  facts  supplementing  and 
confirming  Livy  on  this  point  (see  below,  p.  396).  The  burlesques 
are  substantiated  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus   (7.  72)  rightly 

*Ullman  8;  cf.  Webb  185,  Reitzenstein  245.  1. 

"Ullman  10. 

49  Knapp,  A.  J.  P.  33.  147,  tries  vainly  to  show  that  Livy  does  not  neces- 
sarily make  the  fourth  stage  an  outgrowth  of  the  third.  Reitzenstein  244 
has  Livius  begin  with  saturae  and  then  take  up  fabulae.  This  gives  a 
closer  connection,  but  the  interpretation  is  unnecessary  and,  in  the  absence 
of  confirmation,  highly  hazardous.  Besides,  Livius  was  thoroughly  Greek 
and  is  not  likely  to  have  perpetuated  a  Roman  custom. 

**So  too  Lejay,  Horace,  Satires  xcrr,  Knapp  33.  129,  Reitzenstein  246. 
But  Kroll  is  still  inclined  to  doubt  (P.  W.  and  in  Teuffel  I.  5).  Hosius, 
B.  Ph.  Woch.  1917,  108,  says:  "Vielleicht  wird  dann  auch  die  Livianische 
Darstellung  des  altesten  dramatischen  Spiels,  die  jetzt  in  ein  Xichts  auf- 
gelost  ist,  wenigstens  teilweise  wieder  einen  Retter  gefunden  haben;  schon 
zeigen  sich  Ansatze  von  grosserer  Achtung  vor  der  uberlieferung." 

80 In  Plutarch,  Quaest.  rom.  107;  cf.  Ullman  12,  Weinreich  391. 
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interpreted.51  He  describes  the  parade  preceding  the  Circus  games 
and  includes  in  it  various  dancers  and  burlesquers  of  the  dancers. 
We  know  that  the  participants  in  the  parade,  as  in  the  modern 
circus  parade,  were  those  taking  part  in  the  games  themselves.52 

For  the  satura  we  have  no  certain  confirming  evidence,  but  there 
is  little  reason  for  suspecting  its  existence,  now  that  we  see  that 
the  other  stages  were  real.  The  word  itself,  however,  is  not  an- 
cient, being  merely  a  descriptive  term  of  Livy  or  his  source  to 
describe  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  performance.53 

Eeitzenstein,  however,  finds  parallels.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  he  fuses  the  second  and  third  stages  and  makes  no  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  iocularia  and  the  saturae.  He  therefore  sees 
parallels  for  them  in  all  sorts  of  performances.  Accepting  the 
principle  that  the  features  of  the  pompa  were  identical  with  the 
performances  in  the  Circus,54  he  goes  too  far  in  seeing  in  all  these 
a  reference  to  the  saturae.  The  ludicrous  images  carried  in  the 
pompa,  such  as  manducus,™  petreia  and  citeria,  confirm  I/ivy's 
account  of  the  satura,  if  Eeitzenstein  is  right.  Cassiodorus'  lati- 
num  tibicinem  cum  cantore  falls  in  the  same  class.  Even  the  im- 
promptu fist-fight  in  which,  according  to  Polybius  30.  14,  certain 
dancers  were  compelled  to  engage  because  their  dancing  was  cavi- 
are to  the  Eoman  general  is  ground  up  in  Eeitzenstein's  satura 

n  Ullman  12  ff.,  Eeitzenstein  248. 

"Miss  Waites  308.  2,  309  denies  that  the  iocularia  of  Livy  were  bur- 
lesques. She  believes  that  the  dancing  was  serious.  As  Livy  says  that  the 
gestures  of  the  young  men  harmonized  with  the  words  and  were  therefore 
not  serious,  she  assumes  that  the  gestures  were  something  entirely  apart 
from  the  dance.  She  seems  to  be  influenced  by  the  usual  sense  of  the  word 
'  dance '  today  as  a  movement  of  the  feet  and  to  forget  that  the  ancient 
dance  consisted  of  all  sorts  of  rhythmical  movements.  Besides,  the  very 
word  motus  which  she  translates  as  '  gestures  '  and  distinguishes  from  the 
dance  is  used  by  Livy  in  the  preceding  sentence  in  the  sense  of  '  dance,' 
as  Miss  Waites  tacitly  admits. 

M  Ullman  17  f.,  Gerhard  261,  Reitzenstein  245.  But  Miss  Waites  315 
seems  to  revert  to  the  view  that  the  word  is  very  old  in  this  sense.  That 
leads  her  to  the  old  vicious  doctrine  that  this  primitive  satura  influenced 
the  literary  satura.  Similarly  Dimsdale,  hat.  Lit.  (1915),  23  repeats  the 
old  tale  that  Ennius  in  his  satires  preserved  the  old  tradition  of  the  dra- 
matic satura. 

54  Ullman  12  ff.  Much  light  on  early  theatrical  conditions  can  be  gained 
by  application  of  this  principle. 

*  This  is  of  interest  for  the  early  history  of  the  Atellana. 
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mill.  Obviously  he  has  gathered  together  the  most  diverse  ele- 
ments. Only  one  of  these  can  with  plausibility  be  identified  with 
the  satura,  that  mentioned  by  Cassiodorus.  His  -words  are :  "  Cen- 
sores  artem  ludicram  ex  urbe  removerunt  praeter  latinum  tibi- 
cinem  cum  cantore  et  ludum  talarium."  Keitzenstein  does  not 
point  out  the  possible  significance  of  the  use  of  the  specific  words 
tibicinem  cum  cantore  in  contrast  with  the  general  terms  ludum 
talarium  and  artem  ludicram.  It  would  seem  that  no  general 
term  existed.  If  so  and  if  the  performance  is  that  indicated  in 
Livy's  third  stage,  we  can  understand  how  Livy  or  his  source 
invented  the  general  term  satura. 

Reitzenstein's  suggestion  that  the  saturae  (including  what  I 
distinguish  as  iocularia  and  saturae)  probably  continued  to  be 
popular  for  some  time  after  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  drama 
is  a  good  one,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  such  performances  in  Plaut.  Trin.  705  ff. :  "  Facile  pal  mam 
habes:  hie  victust,  vicit  tua  comoedia.  Hie  agit  magis  ex  argu- 
mento."  He  argues  that  the  contest  here  referred  to  is  one  of 
actors  and  that  such  contests  in  the  Greek  plays  were  impossible. 
But  the  words  comoedia  and  argumento  clearly  point  to  the  paJ- 
liata.  "We  must  therefore  accept  the  usual  interpretation  that  this 
is  a  reference  to  the  Greek  custom  of  competition  betwen  play- 
wrights. 

Certain  probable  inaccuracies  in  LrvVs  account  are  due  to  the 
desire  to  relate  the  various  stages  one  with  another.  These  inac- 
curacies are,  however,  inferential  and  negative.  For  example,  the 
Fescennine  verses,  which  were  distinctly  dramatic,  existed  before 
364  B.  C,  but  Livy  chooses  to  mention  only  the  one  use  of  them, 
by  the  burlesquers  of  the  Etruscans.  The  expression  Fescennino 
versu  similem  points  to  an  earlier  stage  of  Fescenninus  versus.™ 
Again,  we  naturally  infer  from  Dionysius  that  the  religious  dances 
were  continued  after  364,  and  that  is  likely  in  itself,  or  else  the 
burlesques  would  not  have  been  so  likely  to  continue.57  Again, 
the  song-and-dance  performances  which  Livy  calls  saturae  mav 

"  Similarly  Keitzenstein  237  ff.  Keitzenstein  255  rightly  protests  against 
Wissowa's  scepticism  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  term  Feseennini 
by  Livy  and  Horace  to  the  verses  which  they  describe.  His  refutation  is 
convincing. 

"Ullman  16. 
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well  have  existed  long  before.  They  may,  however,  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Circus  games  at  government  expense  for  the 
first  time  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C. 

If  there  were  Fescennine  verses  and  similar  more  or  less  dra- 
matic activities  before  364,  why  does  Livy  insert  his  history  of 
the  drama  at  this  point?  Reitzenstein,  who  thinks  that  Livy's 
source  did  in  fact  begin  the  account  at  an  earlier  period,  fails  to 
answer  this  question.  A  plausible  answer  to  it  demolishes  Reitz- 
enstein's  theory.  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  word  histrio, 
which  Livy  tells  us  is  of  Etruscan  origin.  Starting  out  with  this 
word,  Livy's  source  found  that  the  first  Etruscan  performers  (his- 
triones)  came  to  Rome  at  public  expense  in  364  B.  C.  The  Ro- 
man youth  burlesqued  these  as  they  did  everything  else.  The 
question  remains  how  histrio  came  to  be  applied  to  native  actors. 
The  state  continued  its  subsidies  to  professional  dancers  after  364, 
and  the  term  histrio  naturally  came  to  be  applied  to  any  dancers 
or  performers,  whether  Etruscan  or  not,  who  were  paid  from  these 
funds.58 

Whoever  put  together  Livy's  account  of  the  drama  seems  to  have 
proceeded  in  this  fashion.  Livius  Andronicus  was  known  to  have 
introduced  what  was  known  as  the  fabula.  This  consisted  of  two 
parts,  diverbium,  dialogue,  and  cantica,  song  and  dance  with  flute 
accompaniment  (both  diverbium  and  canticum  are  mentioned  by 
Livy).  These  two  parts  of  the  cantica,  song  and  dance,  were  organ- 
ically related  (canticum  egisse  aliquanto  magis  vigente  motu  .  .  . 
ad  manum  cantari  histrionibus  coeptum).  The  diverbium  gave 
unity  to  the  performance  through  its  plot.  Etymologically,  fabula 
suggests  the  plot  of  the  diverbium™  This,  then,  was  the  new 
feature  introduced  by  Livius.  Before  his  time  there  must  have 
existed  something  corresponding  to  the  cantica.  This  was  found 
in  the  song-and-dance  performances  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  the  author  called  saturae.  These  consisted  of  the  same  ele- 
ments as  the  cantica:  song,  dance  and  flute  accompaniment.  Again 
the  song  and  dance  were  organically  related  (descripto  cantu  .  .  . 
motuque  congruenti).  Searching  for  an  earlier  stage  which  omit- 
ted one  or  more  of  these  elements,  he  found  it  in  the  burlesques  of 

D8Cf.  Ullman  13. 

e*For  the  strikingly  similar  treatment  in  Diomedes  (perhaps  from  the 
same  source  as  Livy)  see  below,  p.  393. 
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the  religious  dances.  These  burlesques  contained  no  continuous 
songs,  merely  the  alternating  Fescennines.  These  verses  again 
were  closely  associated  with  the  dances  (nee  dbsoni  a  voce  motus 
erant).  Preceding  them  were  the  religious  dances  which  included 
neither  regular  songs  nor  Fescennines,  in  which,  in  short,  the  voice 
played  no  part  whatever  (sine  carmine*0  ullo).  It  follows  with- 
out saying  that  there  could  be  no  organic  relation  between  these 
dances  and  songs  which  did  not  exist — but  Livy  insists  on  saying 
it  (sine  imitandorum  carminum  actu)  !  The  very  first  words  in 
Livy  show  that  he  has  in  mind  the  fdbula  with  its  cantica  as  the 
final  stage  in  the  development  of  the  drama.81 

It  does  not  follow  that  in  working  out  this  combination  the 
author  depended  on  his  imagination.  He  selected  for  presenta- 
tion the  particular  phases  of  the  performances  which  fitted  into 
his  scheme  and  suppressed  the  rest.  The  descriptions  are  for  the 
most  part  very  general  and  colorless,  as  they  had  to  be.62  For 
example,  the  obvious  flute  accompaniment  is  expressly  mentioned 
for  stages  1,  3  and  4,  and  is  easily  inferred  for  2.63 

A  number  of  ancient  writers,  beginning  with  Diomedes,  connect 
satura  with  the  Greek  satyr  plays.  This  suggestion,  given  first 
place  by  Diomedes  and  favored  by  other  ancient  writers,  has  had  a 
baneful  influence  on  the  modern  conception  of  the  history  of 
satura.  For  one  thing,  it  led  in  ancient  times  to  the  spelling 
satyr  a,  and  finally  satira,  whence  comes  our  present  English 
satire.64  Even  recent  scholars  have  at  times  accepted  this  deriva- 
tion, or  a  similar  one,  while  others  have  strained  their  mental 
vision  to  see  how  far  back  in  Roman  literature  this  connection 
between  satura  and  satyrs  was  established.  Mommsen,  Keller  and 
Eibbeck  thought  that  the  satura  was  a  primitive  designation  cor- 
responding to  adrvpoL.  Others  concluded  that  Ennius  and  Yarro 
were  consciously  influenced  by  the  Greek  word  in  naming  their 

"Note  that  in  referring  to  the  cantica  of  Andronicus  Livy  calls  them 
carminum. 

*Ullman9ff. 

"Ullman  10. 

•*  We  may  grant  that  Miss  Waites  is  right  in  saying  that  the  iocularia 
were  not  '  set  to  music ' — but  there  was  flute  accompaniment  for  the  bur- 
lesque dance. 

**lt  is  likely  that  the  spelling  satyra  preceded  satira:  Marx,  Lvcilius, 
rx,  Gerhard  247. 
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works.65  Many  scholars  have  regarded  Livy's  satura  as  a  con- 
temporary designation  suggested  by  adrvpoi. 

It  is  enlightening  to  see  how  this  etymology  of  satura  has  af- 
fected the  interpretation  of  Livy's  account  in  particular  and  of  the 
history  of  the  Koman  drama  and  satire  in  general.  Scaliger 66 
thought  the  dramatic  satura  of  Livy  and  the  literary  satire  were 
derived  from  the  Greek  satyr  plays.  Casaubon 67  thought  of  the 
Greek  and  Eoman  drama  as  having  a  parallel  and  identical  his- 
tory. To  Dry  den 68  this  solution  (of  which  he  knew  only  at 
second-hand)  was  suspicious:  such  close  parallelism  was  impos- 
sible; therefore  Casaubon  must  have  invented  the  history  of  the 
Greek  drama  on  the  analogy  of  the  Eoman!  To  us  this  seems 
absurd,  for  we  know  of  course  that  Casaubon  was  relying  mainly 
on  Aristotle.  But  Dryden's  view  is  most  illuminating.  Jahn, 
Leo  and  Hendrickson,  influenced  by  Casaubon,  saw  a  parallelism 
between  Livy's  account  and  Aristotle's.  They  knew  better  than 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  Greek  tradition,  as  did  Dryden, 
but  they  too  were  suspicious,  and  blamed  Livy  for  inventing  his 
account  to  match  the  Greek.  They  might  have  learned  one  thing 
from  Dryden — to  blame  Casaubon  and  not  Livy.  It  is  Casaubon 
who  has  caused  all  the  trouble  by  seeing  a  parallelism  that  simply 
did  not  exist. 

The  author  of  Livy's  tale  was  no  doubt  familiar  with  histories 
of  the  Greek  drama  and  may  have  been  unconsciously  influenced 
to  some  extent  by  them.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  attempt 
to  parallel  the  Greek  drama.  Here  again  Leo's  authority  has 
apparently  been  finally  broken  down.69 

The  view  that  a  conscious  parallelism  exists  between  Livy  and 
the  Greeks  is  due  to  a  wrong  principle,  that  of  interpreting  a 
passage  to  fit  a  view.     Only  after  Livy  is  interpreted  naturally  is 

83  For  details  cf.  Gerhard  264  f. 

86  Poetices  libri,  ed.  5,  1617,  p.  43:  "  Iccirco  falluntur,  qui  putant  Sa- 
tyram  esse  latinam  totam.  A  Graecis  enim  et  inchoata  et  perfecta  prima, 
a  Latinis  deinde  accepta,  atque  extra  scenam  exculta  .  .  .  Has  a  Satyris 
dictas  puto." 

81  De  satyrica  Oraec.  poesi,  et  Roman,  satira,  1605. 

88  Essay  on  Satire  ( Scott-Saintsbury,  vol.  13,  p.  41  f.). 

"Weinreich  397  (but  cf.  411),  Reitzenstein  250  f.,  258.  Kroll,  P.  W., 
takes  an  intermediate  position.  Gerhard  266  opposes  and  classes  me  with 
the  "  Grecists."    Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth  (C.  P.  9.  19). 
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it  proper  to  cast  about  for  parallels,  whether  they  be  from  Greek 
literary  criticism  or  from  anthropology.70 

Valerius  Maximus  also  gives  an  account  of  the  Eoman  drama 
and  uses  the  term  satura  (2.  4.  4).  It  is  generally  agreed  that  he 
took  his  material  from  Livy.71  Although  Orendi's  argument  to 
the  contrary  has  not  met  with  general  favor,  yet  in  recent  years 
the  independence  of  Valerius  has  been  asserted  chiefly  on  his 
authority  72  Miss  Waites'  paper  is  based  entirely  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Valerius  is  not  only  independent  of  Livy,  but  more  trust- 
worthy.73 Weinreich,  following  Krieger,  inclines  to  the  view  that 
Valerius  used  both  Livy  and  Varro.  He  mentions  three  points, 
two  of  which,  taken  from  Orendi,  he  admits  are  weak.  Valerius 
mentions  the  Consualia;  Varro  gives  the  derivation  of  Consualia 
(but  Valerius  says  nothing  of  the  derivation).  Valerius  says  in 
passing  that  the  Etruscans  were  Lydians  and  then  goes  on  to  speak 
of  ludius;  Varro,  according  to  Nonius  530.  22  M,  mentions  the 
derivation  of  ludius  from  Lydius  (but  Valerius  does  not  say  that 
the  words  are  related,  nor  does  it  appear  that  Nonius  attributes 
this  derivation  to  Varro).  Livy  says  of  Livius  that  he  ausus  est 
primus,  etc.,  Valerius  says  primus  omnium  poeta  Livius;  Varro 
says  that  in  240  B.  C.  primus  omnium  L.  Livius  poeta  produced 
plays  (the  agreement  of  Valerius  and  Varro  as  against  Livy  in  the 
use  of  omnium  and  poeta  is  of  no  significance). 

The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  minority  who  believe  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  Valerius.  A  new  discussion  is  necessary  before  the 
current  view  will  be  abandoned.  In  the  meantime  the  knowledge 
that  Valerius  used  Livy  in  other  parts  of  his  work  is  an  argument 
for  the  traditional  view.74 

Horace's  account  of  the  primitive  Eoman  drama  was  at  one  time 

n This  last  applies  to  Miss  Waites'  paper  (A.  J.  P.  40.  308).  For  a 
similar  criticism  cf.  Knapp  128,  Reitzenstein  235. 

n  The  mention  of  the  carmina  at  the  beginning  of  Valerius'  account  may 
be  due  to  a  recollection  of  the  carmina  sung  on  similar  occasions,  espe- 
cially the  one  composed  by  Livius  Andronicus  (Livy  27.  37;  cf.  31.  12). 
Weinreich  (404)  attributes  the  inversion  of  stages  1  and  2  to  patriotic 
motives. 

"Knapp  125.  1,  Webb  179,  Miss  Waites  309. 

73 1  see  no  support  for  Valerius  in  Cluvius  Rufus,  as  Mis3  Waites  (313) 
does. 

74  Cf.  Kempf's  edition  of  Valerius  ( 1854) ,  12  ff.  Kempf  states  that  Cicero 
and  Livy  were  Valerius'  chief  sources. 
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regarded  as  paralleling  and  supplementing  Livy's.  This  view  is 
now  universally  rejected.75  That  Horace's  source  is  pre-Varronian 
is  Hendrickson's  contention.76 

The  question  of  Livy's  source  can  perhaps  never  be  answered 
satisfactorily.  Was  it  annalist  or  grammarian?  Jahn  and  origi- 
nally Leo  thought  it  was  Varro.  Hendrickson  argued  for  a  pre- 
Varronian  source  and  convinced  Leo  to  the  extent  that  he  decided 
that  Varro  was  out  of  the  question.  Weinreich  has  again  argued 
for  Varro.77  First  of  all  he  again  argues  from  probability,  as  did 
Leo.  Then  he  gives  strong  reasons  to  show  that  Livy's  omission 
of  a  date  for  Livius  Andronicus  does  not  indicate  a  pre-Varronian 
source,  as  Leo  suggested.  Leo  said  that  Livy  must  have  found  the 
account  of  the  drama  in  his  annalistic  source ;  for  if  he  had  inserted 
it  from  a  grammatical  source  he  would  have  taken  it  from  Varro. 
Weinreich  seizes  on  this  point  to  say  that,  conversely,  if  the  account 
can  be  shown  to  be  an  insertion,  it  must  be  from  Varro.  His  chief 
contribution  is  an  analysis  of  the  passage  to  show  that  it  is  an 
insertion.  The  annalistic  source  merely  mentioned  the  occurrence 
of  the  games.  A  possible  bit  of  confirmation  of  Weinreich's  view 
is  supplied  by  Festus  436.  24  L:  "  scenicos  .  .  .  primum  fecisse 
C.<Ati>lium  M.  Popilium  M.<f.  curules  a>ediles,  memoriae  <pro- 
diderunt>  historici."  The  historians  said  only  that  the  games  were 
given  under  the  direction  of  these  aediles.78 

As  Weinreich  shows,  Livy's  account  is  enclosed  by  a  double  frame 
which  serves  to  conceal  the  fact  that  it  is  an  insertion.  The  outer 
frame  consists  of  a  reference  to  the  pestilence ;  at  the  beginning  of 
the  insertion  it  takes  the  form  caelestis  irae  placamina,  at  the  end, 
it  is  repeated  in  placamina  irae.  The  inner  frame  deals  with  the 
thought  that  from  small  beginnings  great  things  grow.    Following 

18  Leo,  Hermes  39.  67  ff.,  Knapp,  P.  A.  P.  A.  40.  Hi,  Lejay  lxxxixff., 
Ullman  20,  Weinreich  388,  397,  Kroll,  P.  W.  Reitzenstein  254  thinks  that 
Horace's  account  can  be  fitted  into  (einfilgen)  Livy's,  as  Leo  first  thought. 

n  Conceded  by  Leo  39.  66  f.,  Weinreich  399,  opposed  by  Knapp,  T.  A. 
P.  A.  43.  125  ff.    Reitzenstein  254  is  uncertain. 

"  399  ff.,  Gerhard  263.     Kroll,  P.  W.,  also  favors  Varro. 

78  These  men  were  consuls  in  359  B.  C,  therefore  probably  aediles  in  364. 
I  find  that  Reitzenstein  237  makes  a  similar  suggestion.  But  he  also 
makes  a  very  hazardous  restoration  of  the  Festus  passage.  He  would  have 
it  begin  (Saltici  qui  nyunc  ludi,  though  salticus  is  a  very  late  word.  He 
then  concludes  from  this  that  Livy's  source  contained  statements  equiva- 
lent to  sine  carmine  ullo  and  liaud  indecoros  motus. 
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the  irae  placamina  we  find  parva  quoque,  ut  ferme  principia  omnia 
.  .  .  ,  and  at  the  end,  preceding  the  sentence  containing  placamina 
irae,  we  read  inter  aliarum  parva  principia  rerum.  .  .  . 

Weinreich  has  in  this  way  shown  that  it  is  plausible  that  the 
Livian  passage  is  an  insertion,79  and  Varro  seems  the  most  likely 
source.  The  use  of  the  word  satura  throws  a  little  light  on  the 
matter.  If  used  by  Livy's  source,  that  source  might  be  a  writer  of 
the  second  century  B.  C,  when  the  word  satura  was  a  favorite,  as 
we  saw  above,  or  again  it  might  be  Varro,  who  used  the  word  in  a 
very  broad  sense  of  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse,80  and  who  was 
familiar  with  and  interested  in  its  derivation.  No  one  is  more 
likely  than  he  to  have  used  it  as  it  is  used  in  Livy. 

There  may  be  significance,  though  not  proof,  in  the  fact  that  the 
Livy  passage  furnishes  the  earliest  example  of  diverbium  and  that 
the  first  instance  of  canticum  known  to  us  is  in  Cic.  Fam.  9.  22.  1 
(45  B.  C).  It  was  shown  above  that  the  passage  is  built  around 
the  division  of  fabulae  into  cantica  and  diverbia.  Such  a  division 
indicates  a  grammatical,  rather  than  an  annalistic,  source.  We 
know  that  Varro  derived  fabula  as  applied  to  a  play  from  fari 
(L.  L.  6.  55) :  "  Ab  eodem  verbo  fari  fabulae,  ut  tragoediae  et 
comoediae,  dictae."  This  etymology  is  also  found  in  Diomedes 
(490.  21  K)  in  a  passage  which  may  go  back  to  Varro:  "Latine 
fabulae  appellantur  sive  fatibulae;  in  Latinis  enim  fabulis  plura 
sunt  <diverbia  quae  fantur  quam>  cantica  quae  canuntur."  This  is 
strikingly  like  the  Livy  passage  (see  above,  p.  386).  Varro  may 
have  discussed  the  word  fabula  more  fully  in  the  De  scaenicis  ori- 
ginibus  than  in  the  Lingua  latina.  Vernaculis,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  by  Livy,  '  native/  is  not  a  very  common  word,  but 
occurs  three  times  in  Varro  (L.  L.  5.  77,  bis,  R.  R.  3.  5.  7).  The 
word  exodium,  used  by  Livy,  is  used  first,  though  in  a  different 
sense,  by  Lucilius  (1265  M).  Nonius  (27.  13  M)  gives  three  quo- 
tations for  the  word,  all  from  Varro's  Menippeans,  in  the  Lucilian 
sense.    Paulus  likewise  comments  on  this  sense  of  the  word.    It  is 

n  Weinreich's  interpretation  is  made  very  convincing  by  the  aid  of  an 
analysis  of  Livy's  method.  Reitzenstein  236  accepts  this  interpretation 
and  adds  a  third  example  of  framing  (which,  however,  is  not  so  clear)  : 
"  Victis  superstitione  animis,  ludi  quoque  scaenici,  nova  res  bellicoso  po- 
pulo  "  is  repeated  in  "  ludorum  primum  initium  procurandis  religionibus 
datum." 

"  Cf .  Gerhard  263. 
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not  very  common  otherwise.  Novius  used  it  as  a  title  of  an  Atel- 
lana  (in  the  Livian  sense). 

According  to  Tertullian  (Be  sped.  5)  Varro  derived  "ludios81 
a  ludo,  id  est  a  lusu."  He  may  well  have  concerned  himself  also 
with  the  origin  of  histrio,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  starting- 
point  for  Livy's  tale  (see  above,  p.  386).  The  derivation  of  ludius 
is  assigned  by  Cichorius 82  to  Varro's  De  scaenicis  originibus;  the 
latter  may  belong  to  the  same  work.  Livy  uses  the  phrase  ludi 
scaenici  in  section  3  and  ludorum  prima  origo  in  section  13.  It  is 
conceivable  that  origo  in  particular  was  suggested  by  the  title  of 
the  work  which  he  was  using.  The  striking  contrast  between 
iuventus  and  histriones  in  Livy  suggests  the  possibility  that  Yarro 
was  by  etymology  contrasting  the  honorable,  native  amateurs  called 
ludii 83  and  the  socially  degraded,  foreign  professionals  called  his- 
triones.   Livy,  to  be  sure,  calls  the  Etruscans  ludiones. 

Just  when  the  confusion  of  satura  and  adrvpoi  arose  is  a  matter 
of  dispute.  Some  have  pushed  it  back  into  the  early  Eoman  period, 
while  others  assign  it  to  late  antiquity.84  Again  it  is  often  thought 
that  Varro  made  the  connection,  on  the  assumption  that  he  is  the 
source  of  both  Diomedes  and  Livy. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  confusion  arose  until  satura  had 
definitely  taken  on  the  meaning  satire.  That,  as  we  saw,  was  in 
the  time  of  Horace.  Thus  Varro  is  excluded  as  being  too  early.85 
Horace  suggests  a  relation  between  the  Old  Comedy  and  satire 
(Serm.  I.  4).  Those  who  accepted  this  view  would  not  be  likely  to 
see  a  relation  between  the  satyr  plays  and  satire.86 

Athenaeus  vi,  p.  261  c  quotes  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  (a  contem- 
porary of  Augustus)  as  saying  that  Sulla  took  particular  pleasure 
in  mime  actors  and  jesters.  Athenaeus  continues:  Ifi^avl^vocn 
B'  ovtov  to  7repi  TavTa  IXapbv  ai  W  avrov  ypacptlacu  crarvpiKal  k<o/ao>8uh 

81  Emendation  for  ludos. 

82  Commentationes  RibbecJc  425. 

88  In  classical  times  ludvus  sometimes  refers  to  a  pure  amateur  of  high 
station,  sometimes  to  any  performer:  Ullman  14.  2.  Note  particularly 
that  according  to  Tertullian  (De  sped.  5)  Varro  called  the  Luperci  ludii. 
The  Luperci  consisted  originally  of  patricians,  later  of  equites.  Not  before 
the  end  of  the  Republic  were  freedmen  occasionally  included. 

84  Marx  x  suggests  the  third  century. 

84  So  too  Gerhard  269. 

86  Cf .  Gerhard  269. 
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TjJ  iraTp'ua  <pmjj.  Leo,  Hendrickson  and  Gerhard  (271.  67)  believe 
that  satires  are  meant.  If  so,  and  if  the  statement  in  Athenaeus  is 
part  of  the  quotation  from  Nicolaus,  then  it  appears  that  the  con- 
fusion of  satire  and  satyr  plays  took  place  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Augustus.  This  is  Gerhard's  conclusion,  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
same  term,  uarvpua]  KwpxaSla,  is  applied  to  the  satires  of  Lucilius  by 
Lydus.  But  Lydus'  garbled  account  is  many  centuries  later,  and 
represents  the  climax  of  confusion.87  Again  it  is  not  entirely  cer- 
tain that  Athenaeus'  quotation  from  Nicolaus  is  intended  to  in- 
clude the  satyric  comedies.  But  after  all  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
satires  are  meant.  Most  scholars  believe  that  the  reference  is  to 
Atellanae  (or  similar  plays).  Athenaeus  language  is  almost  con- 
clusive :  Sulla  was  fond  of  a  good  laugh  and  was  particularly  gra- 
cious to  mime  actors.  His  pleasure  in  such  things  is  attested  by 
the  satyric  comedies  which  he  wrote.  Obviously  there  is  a  closer 
connection  between  mime  actors  and  the  Atellanae  than  between 
mime  actors  and  satire.88  Furthermore  the  statement  that  Sulla 
wrote  these  comedies  '  in  his  native  tongue  *  may  have  been  added 
to  indicate  that  these  plays  were  the  purely  Roman  Atellanae:  he 
did  not  write  them  in  Oscan,  like  the  original  Atellanae  which  were 
given  at  Eome  in  the  Oscan  tongue  even  in  later  times  (Strabo  5. 
233),  nor  in  Greek,  like  the  original  satyr  plays. 

Finally,  the  word  varvpucos  had  the  meaning  '  burlesque '  in  the 
time  of  Nicolaus.  In  Dion.  Hal.  7.  72  aarvpucrj  iraxhui  means  '  bur- 
lesque sport/  just  as  aaTvpurn^  means  '  burlesque  dancer  '  or  '  bur- 
lesquer.'  At  a  later  time,  in  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  rv.  58  (18.  5  S) 
oa.Tvpi£,<a  means  '  to  burlesque,  travesty.'  Thus  aa-rvpucq  KtapuaSia 
means  '  burlesque  comedy/  an  excellent  term  for  the  Atellana.    In 

"The  same  confusion  may  be  seen  in  Isidorus  (8.  7.  7):  "Duo  .  .  . 
genera  comicorum  .  .  .  veteres  .  .  .  ut  Plautus  .  .  .  novi,  qui  et  satirici 
.  .  .  ut  Flaccus  .  .  .  Persius  .  .  ."  But  Lindsay's  new  edition  of  Isidorus, 
which  I  have  confirmed  by  the  facsimile  of  the  Toletanus,  shows  that 
Isidorus  was  not  quite  as  badly  confused  as  has  been  thought.  When  he 
thinks  of  a&rvpot  he  writes  y  or  i;  when  he  thinks  of  satur  he  writes  u. 
In  the  above  passage  he  is  thinking  of  the  satyr  plays.  He  follows  it  with 
a  description  of  satyrs  (transposed  by  Marx  but  not  by  Lindsay).  Just 
below  he  says,  saturici  ...  a  saturitate.  And  again,  a  satyris  (Toletanus 
satiris),  referring  to  satyrs.  In  5.  16,  de  lege  satura.  Satura  vero  lex 
.  .  .  saturas  scribere.    Of  course  Isidorus  represents  a  hodge-podge. 

**  A  similar  argument  in  Lejay  xcix  f.,  but  he  thinks  that  we  have  here 
substantiation  of  Livy's  dramatic  satura. 
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fact,  not  only  do  the  later  grammarians  constantly  compare  the 
satyr  plays  and  the  Atellanae,89  but  the  two  were  brought  together 
as  early  as  Pomponius,  the  writer  of  Atellanae  who  was  an  actual 
contemporary  of  Sulla,  and  who  '  professionalized '  the  Atellana. 
For  Porphyrio  tells  us  that  Pomponius  wrote  satyrica  called  Ata- 
lante,  Sisiphus  and  Ariadne.90 

The  title  of  Petronius'  novel  has  some  bearing  on  the  question 
when  the  satura-s&tyr  identification  was  first  made.  Buecheler  was 
probably  right  in  selecting  the  title  Saturae,  following  the  title  of 
Paris.  8049  (satirarum).  In  the  margin  of  this  manuscript  there 
is  added  Petronii  arbitri  affranii  Satirici  lib.  It  will  be  seen  that 
satirici  refers,  not  to  Petronius,  but  to  Afranius,  whose  name  had 
in  some  way  become  associated  with  that  of  Petronius.91  As  a 
writer  of  Roman  comedies  (togatae)  he  may  well  have  been  called 
satyricus,  i  burlesquer/  '  jester/  just  as  a  writer  of  Eoman  Atel- 
lanae was  called  a  satyricus.  According  to  Du  Cange,  Eckeardus 
Junior  of  St.  Gall  used  satyrici  in  the  sense  of  ludiones,  histriones, 
mimi.    Papias  defines  the  word  as  jocularius. 

It  may  be  that  from  such  a  confusion  as  we  find  in  the  Paris 
manuscript  the  designation  Petronii  Satyri  (for  Satyrici)  of  the 
Traguriensis  arose.  Similarly,  perhaps,  the  further  confusion  Sati- 
ricon  (which  is  scarcely  ancient)92  in  the  Bernensis  arose.  The 
Bernensis  is  from  Auxerre.  Perhaps  some  scholar  of  that  locality, 
such  as  Heiric,  who  had  a  little  knowledge  of  Greek,93  wished  to 
reconcile  saturae  and  satirici. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  attempted  to  touch  on  the  leading 
questions  raised  by  the  use  of  the  word  satura.  It  should  make 
clear  that  as  a  result  of  the  lengthy  debate  which  has  taken  place 
real  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  solution  of  important  prob- 
lems. This  statement  is  expressly  made  in  protest  against  those 
who  deprecate  the  activity  of  scholars  in  threshing  over  the  same 

89  E.  g.,  Diomedes  485.  27  K  apud  Graeoos  .  .  .  satyrica  .  .  .  apud 
Romanos  .  .  .  Atellana;  489.  32  Atellanae,  argumentis  dictisque  iocula- 
ribus  similes  satyricis  fabulis  Graecis. 

90  Even  if  these  were  Khinthonicae,  the  close  connection  of  the  latter 
with  the  satyr  plays  must  have  been  obvious.    But  cf.  Gerhard  260. 

"This  may  indicate  the  presence  of  Afranius  excerpts    (otherwise  un- 
known, to  be  sure)  in  the  same  manuscript  as  Petronius. 
"  Gerhard  273  inclines  to  the  contrary  view. 
93  Manitius,  Gesch.  lat.  lit.  d.  Mittelalters,  p.  500. 
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field  again  and  again.  No  one  who  thinks  he  can  find  another 
golden  grain  in  the  stubble  should  be  deterred  by  derogatory  re- 
marks from  entering  the  field. 

One  other  point  needs  to  be  made.  Several  of  the  papers  written 
in  answer  to  Leo  and  Hendrickson  had  their  inspiration  in  the 
desire  to  "  save  the  tradition."  as  Reitzenstein  puts  it.  Conserva- 
tism is  merely  negative.  If  Leo  and  Hendrickson  were  wrong  it 
is  not  because  they  attacked  the  tradition.  Nor  is  the  originality 
of  Latin  literature  at  stake,  as  some  fear.  The  primitive  begin- 
nings of  a  drama  obviously  existed  in  Italy  before  the  time  of 
Livius.  The  primitive  characteristics  maintained  themselves  in 
various  ways  even  in  later  times.  In  part  they  must  even  have 
entered  into  the  dramas  which  the  Eomans  took  from  the  Greeks. 
One  striking  feature  of  the  purely  Roman  or  Italic  entertainments 
of  early  times  was  the  burlesquing  and  fun-making.  "We  find  it  in 
the  Fescennine  verses,  the  AteUana,  the  parades  of  the  triumph  and 
the  Circus,  the  primitive  religious  festivals.  These  amateur  efforts 
form  a  class  by  themselves.  Then  there  were  the  shows  of  the 
strolling  performers  —  conjurers,  acrobats,  singers,  dancers,  what 
not — who  performed  wherever  they  could  find  an  audience  willing 
to  contribute  a  bit  of  money.  These  people  were,  of  course,  in  the 
beggar-class.  A  study  of  the  Roman  drama  (or  rather,  of  Roman 
entertainments)  from  the  two  points  of  view  just  suggested  would 
give  a  clearer  picture  of  the  actual  conditions.  Some  interesting 
facts  would  probably  be  discovered  by  such  a  process. 

Nor  is  it  necesasry  to  fear  that  literary  satire  loses  its  right  to 
be  called  a  Roman  invention  if  it  is  admited  that  it  did  not  develop 
out  of  a  primitive  dramatic  form  called  satura.  The  very  change 
in  meaning  of  the  word  between  the  time  of  Ennius  and  Horace 
shows  how  truly  Roman  satire  is  as  a  literary  form.  The  satiric 
spirit  is,  of  course,  universal.  So  is  the  dramatic;  yet  we  credit 
the  Greeks  with  the  invention  of  the  literary  drama. 

University  of  Iowa. 


MABGINALIA 

By  John  C.  Eolfe 

1.     On  Juvenal,  10.  150 

In  the  phrase  "  ad  Aethiopum  populos  aliosque  elephantos  "  the 
words  "  alios  elephantos  "  are  universally  explained,  so  far  as  my 
observation  extends,  as  referring  to  the  elephants  of  northwestern 
Africa,  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  far  southeast  and  of  India. 
Mayor  read  altosque  with  P,  a  reading  which  makes  good  sense, 
although  the  epithet  is  somewhat  otiose,  and  is  also  palaeograph- 
ically  easy;  the  same  variation  between  altis  and  aliis  occurs  in 
Sallust,  Jug.  92.  7.  But  in  Juvenal  altos  has  less  authority  than 
alios  because  of  Priscian's  quotation  (ii.  217.  16  K)  and  the  gloss 
"  praeter  Indicos  "  in  P,  and  the  reading  is  generally  rejected  by 
recent  editors  of  Juvenal. 

The  current  explanation  of  alios,  which  goes  back  at  least  as 
far  as  the  seventeenth  century  (not  to  mention  the  gloss)  is  inge- 
nious but  farfetched.  A  much  simpler  and  more  natural  one  may 
be  found  in  a  common  use  of  alius  in  Latin.  Thus  in  Caesar, 
B.  G.  1.  41.  4  we  find :  "  itinere  exquisito  per  Diviciacum,  quod  ex 
aliis  ei  maximam  fidem  habebat,"  where  Meusel's  adoption  of 
Ciaccius'  Gallis  is  needless  in  the  light  of  the  following  examples : 
Verg.  A  en.  6.  411,  "  inde  alias  animas  quae  per  iuga  longa  sede- 
bant  Deturbat";  Sail.  Jug.  60.  6,  "lapides,  ignem,  aliaque  prae- 
terea  tela  ingerunt " ;  Livy  4.  41.  8,  "  plaustra  iumentaque  alia  " ; 
Apul.  Met.  10.  18,  "  equis  Thessalicis  et  aliis  iumentis  Gallicanis." 
An  instance  of  the  same  usage  in  colloquial  English  appears  in  a 
quotation  in  the  Literary  Digest  for  May  3,  1919,  p.  73,  "  but  Mr. 
Kirby  .  .  .  and  Mr.  Kresge  .  .  .  and  Mr.  Woolworth  would  al- 
ways be  ready  to  batter  up  anyone  who  dared  to  say  that  one  of 
them  was  the  greatest  of  the  other  three." 

In  the  Thes.  Ling.  Lat.  examples  of  this  class  are  given  with  the 
caption,  "  Liberiore  ratione  interdum  iis  substantivis  (alius)  ad- 
ditur,  quae  neque  ut  synonyma,  neque  ut  notiones  generales  aliis 
opponuntur;  de  qua  re  cf.  Kiihner,  Gram.  II,  p.  478,  not.  17." 
Prom  the  latter  source  we  may  add  Livy  5.  39.  3,  "  exploratoribus 
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missis  circa  moenia  aliasque  portas,"  and  as  an  example  of  the 
same  usage  in  Greek,  Xen.  Anab.  1.  5.  5,  oi>  yap  rjv  xopros  ovhe  aAAo 
StvSpov.  Neither  the  Thesaurus  nor  Kuhner  includes  the  example 
from  Juvenal.  If  it  should  be  objected  that  the  connection  be- 
tween Ethiopians  and  elephants  is  less  close  than  that  between 
walls  and  gates  or  between  grass  and  trees,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
question  the  validity  of  the  objection.  If  I  am  wrong  in  this,  it 
is  certainly  easier  to  assume  that  Juvenal  is  led  to  exaggerate  the 
resemblance  as  a  bit  of  humor  than  it  is  to  adopt  the  desperate 
explanation  based  upon  the  two  varieties  of  elephants.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  even  prefer  to  read  altos. 

Because  of  this  use  of  alius  it  is  sometimes  best  not  to  include 
the  word  in  an  English  rendering.  Thus  "other"  is  clearly  out 
of  place  in  a  translation  of  Sallust,  Jug.  4.  1,  "ceterum  ex  aliis 
negotiis  quae  ingenio  exercentur,  in  primis  magno  usui  est  memo- 
ria  rerum  gestarum." 

2.     Ad  numerum,  Suet.  Vesp.  20 

The  passage  in  which  this  phrase  occurs  reads  in  full  as  follows : 
"  Valetudine  prosperrima  usus  est,  quamvis  ad  tuendam  earn  nihil 
amplius  quam  fauces  ceteraque  membra  sibimet  ad  numerum  in 
sphaeristerio  defricaret  inediamque  unius  diei  per  singulas  menses 
interponeret."  In  this  sensible  regimen  of  the  hard-headed  old 
Sabine  emperor  "  ad  numerum  "  is  translated  by  Stahr  by  "  takt- 
massig,"  which  I  take  to  mean  "  rhythmically ."  Holland,  how- 
ever, renders  it  more  correctly,  in  my  opinion,  with  the  words  "to 
a  certaine  just  number."  The  Baumgarten-Crusius  commentary 
agrees  with  Holland,  citing  Celsus,  2.  14  (p.  60,  1,  5  D.),  "  Neque 
audiendi  sunt  qui  numero  finiunt  quotiens  aliquis  perfricandus  sit. 
Id  enim  ex  viribus  hominis  colligendum  est.  Et  si  is  perinfirmus 
est,  potest  satis  esse  quinquagies;  si  robustior,  potest  ducenties; 
inter  utrumque  deinde,  prout  vires  sunt." 

The  giant  article  AD  in  the  Thes.  Ling.  Lat.  apparently  has 
formulae  with  numerum  in  two  places.  In  I.  517.  36  ff.  the  ex- 
amples, for  the  most  part  containing  numerals,  mean  "to  the 
number,"  "  to  the  number  of,"  "  according  to  the  number,"  and 
the  like;  for  example,  Caes.  B.  G.  1.  15.  1,  "equitatum  omnem 
ad  numerum  quattuor  milium."  There  is  a  slightly  different  force 
in  Cic.  Verr.  6.  73,  "  in  eorum  locum  et  ad  eorum  numerum  cives 
Eomani  hostilem  in  modum  cruciati  et  necati,"  and  in  Caec.  ap. 
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Cic.  Epist.  8.  8.  8,  "  si  ex  eo  numero  quos  ex  s.  c.  in  provincias 
ire  oporteret  ad  numerum  non  essent,  qui  in  eas  provincias  profi- 
ciscerentur  .  .  . " ;  but  on  the  whole  the  general  meaning  is  the 
same  in  all  these  instances.  On  the  contrary,  in  I.  550.  66  ft.  we 
have  a  jumble  of  citations,  of  which  the  first  two  and  the  last  (ad 
numeros)  have  the  meaning  "  rhythmically  " ;  those  between  have 
quite  a  different  force  and  for  the  most  part  belong  more  properly 
in  the  list  on  p.  517.  For  example,  Caes.  B.  G.  5.  20.  4,  "  illi 
obsides  ad  numerum  frumentumque  miserunt";  Ovid,  Fast.  3. 
532,  "  annosque  precantur  Quot  sumant  cyathos,  ad  numerumque 
bibunt."  The  two  examples  in  which  "  ad  numerum "  means 
"rhythmically"  are  as  follows:  Cic.  Brut.  33,  "quaedam  ad 
numerum  conclusio " ;  Sen.  Dial.  9.  17.  4,  "  Scipio  triumphale 
illud  corpus  movit  ad  numerum." 

The  passages  contained  in  the  two  lists,  taken  together,  testify 
to  the  existence  of  a  phrase  "  ad  numerum  "  meaning  "  rhythmic- 
ally," and  of  a  similar  phrase  with  the  general  meaning  of  "  ac- 
cording to  a  (the)  number."  The  former  meaning  is  also  ex- 
pressed by  "  ad  numeros."  The  very  interesting  instance  in  Suet. 
Vesp.  20  is  not  included  by  the  Thesaurus  in  either  list,  perhaps 
because  a  complete  record  is  not  presented  in  the  case  of  writers 
later  than  Tacitus.  Besides  "  ad  numerum "  we  have  "  in  nu- 
merum "  in  the  sense  of  rhythmically ;  for  example,  in  Verg. 
Georg.  4.  174  f.,  "  Illi  inter  esse  magna  vi  bracchia  tollunt  In 
numerum."  This  phrase  occurs  also  in  Lucretius,  2.  631  (of  the 
Curetes)  "  armis  Ludunt  in  numerumque  exultant  sanguine  laeti." 
In  his  note  on  this  passage  of  Lucretius  Professor  Merrill  cites  a 
number  of  parallels:  Verg.  Eel.  6.  27,  Lucr.  2.  637  and  4.  769, 
Pers.  5.  123  (ad  numeros).  His  reference  to  Lucan  2.  Ill,  how- 
ever, is  out  of  place.  The  passage  reads  "  in  numerum  pars  magna 
perit"  and  seems  to  be  explained  correctly  by  Francken,  in  con- 
nection with  "  nos  numeri  sumus  "  of  Horace,  Epist.  1.  2.  27,  as 
meaning  "  sic  ut  numerentur  eorum  corpora,  non  singuli  lau- 
dentur." 

We  thus  have  three  distinct  phrases :  "  ad  numeros,"  which 
seems  always  to  mean  "  rhythmically " ;  "  in  numerum,"  which 
commonly  has  that  force  but  clearly  has  a  different  meaning  in 
Lucan  2.  Ill ;  and  "  ad  numerum,"  which  has  either  the  meaning 
"  rhythmically  "  or  that  of  "  to  a  (the)  number."  Suetonius  uses 
only  the  last  of  the  three  formulas,  and  that  only  in  Vesp.  20, 
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so  that  no  conclusion  can  be  based  upon  his  usage.  Since  in  both 
the  examples  given  above  "  ad  numerum  "  is  used  of  verbal  rhythm, 
while  "  in  numerum  "  or  "  ad  numeros  "  is  used  of  music,  dancing, 
and  the  like,  it  seems  natural  to  translate  "  ad  numerum  "  in  Sue- 
tonius by  "  a  certain  number  of  times." 

3.    The  Kelation  of  Context  to  Meaning — prorsus 

That  a  writer  does  not  always  use  the  same  word  in  the  same 
sense,  even  in  passages  which  are  not  widely  separated,  would  be 
too  obvious  to  mention,  were  it  not  that  the  fact  is  sometimes 
overlooked.  In  Sallust  Cat.  14.  2,  for  instance,  we  read:  "qui- 
cumque  impudicus,  ganeo,  aleator  manu,  ventre,  pene  bona  patria 
laceraverat."  This  version  of  the  text  follows  Wolfflin's  conjecture 
for  "  impudicus,  adulter,  ganeo "  of  the  manuscripts,  but  the 
change  does  not  affect  the  point  under  discussion.  Here  manu 
seems  to  have  reference  to  gaming;  in  the  words  of  Jacobs  it  is 
"  das  Werkzeug  des  "Wurf elspiels."  In  any  case,  it  has  the  literal 
meaning  of  "  hand."  In  14.  3  we  find :  "  ad  hoc  quos  manus 
atque  lingua  periurio  aut  sanguine  civili  alebat."  Here  manus 
means  "  violence  "  or  "  murder  " ;  again  to  quote  Jacobs,  "  anders 
als  §  2,  aus  dem  folgenden  sanguine  zu  erklaren."  Another  ex- 
ample is  to  be  found  in  Horace,  Epist.  1.  7,  where  in  v.  45  we  have 
"vacuum"  used  in  a  figurative  sense  and  in  v.  50  literally;  but 
it  is  superfluous  to  multiply  instances  of  so  obvious  a  phenomenon. 

The  effect  exerted  on  the  meaning  of  a  word  by  the  context  and 
by  its  position  in  the  sentence  is  well  illustrated  by  the  different 
significations  of  prorsus  {prorsum).  Its  earliest  and  literal  mean- 
ing is  "  straight  forward  (pro  vorsus)."  This  meaning,  if  we  may 
trust  our  lexicons,  is  confined  to  ante-classical  and  post-classical 
Latin:  e.  g.  Plaut.  Pers.  677,  "simulate  quasi  eas  prorsum  in 
nauem";  Gell.  16.  19.  17,  "turn  Arionem  prorsus  ex  eo  loco 
Corinthum  petivisse." 

A  second  meaning  of  prorsus  is  an  intensive  one,  "very,  ex- 
ceedingly, absolutely."  The  somewhat  violent  transition  from  the 
earlier  signification  is  made  easier  by  such  sentences  as  Plaut.  fr. 
ap.  Charis.  1.  211.  33  K.,  "  ita  sunt  praedones,  prorsum  parcunt 
nemini";  Cic.  ad  Att.  13.  45.  1,  "prorsus  ex  his  litteris  non  vide- 
batur  esse  dubium.  .  ..  "  The  fully  developed  meaning  is  illus- 
trated by  Sallust,  Cat.  16.  5,  "  tranquillaeque  res  omnes,  sed  ea 
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prorsus  opportuna  Catilinae  " ;  Gell.  18.  2.  1,  "  Saturnalia  Athenis 
agitabamus  hilare  prorsum  ac  modeste." 

Prorsus  has  also  the  third  meaning  of  "  in  short,  in  a  word." 
This  is  the  favorite  use  of  the  word  by  Sallust,  from  whom  the 
lexicons  take  all  their  examples.  Lejay,  however,  on  Hor.  Serm. 
1.  5.  70,  says  that  it  is  also  a  usage  of  Quintus  Curtius.  Thus  in 
Sallust,  Cat.  15.  5,  following  a  series  of  statements,  we  read: 
"  prorsus  in  facie  voltuque  vecordia  inerat " ;  and  in  23.  2,  under 
similar  conditions,  "  prorsus  neque  dicere  neque  f acere  quicquam 
pensi  habebat."  In  poetry  prorsus  seems  to  occur  only  in  the  pas- 
sage from  Horace's  "  musa  pedestris  "  which  is  quoted  above  (Le- 
jay notes  that  the  word  is  avoided  by  poets)  and  in  Plautus.  The 
prose  writers  who  use  it  are  such  as  to  suggest  that  the  word 
belonged,1  to  the  colloquial  language. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  meaning  of  prorsus 
is  not  always  obvious,  and  it  is  sometimes  matter  of  dispute.  In 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  however,  the  signification  is  made 
clear  by  the  context,  as  follows: 

1.  If  (a)  prorsus  stands  first  in  its  sentence  or  clause,  (b)  pre- 
ceded by  a  series  of  statements,  and  (c)  not  immediately  followed, 
or  preceded,  by  a  word  capable  of  comparison,  the  meaning  "  in 
short"  seems  certain,  as  in  Sail.  Cat.  23.  2. 

2.  If  prorsus  (a)  does  not  stand  first  in  its  sentence  or  clause, 
(b)  if  there  is  no  preceding  enumeration  of  particulars,  and  (c) 
if  it  is  immediately  followed,  or  preceded,  by  a  word  capable  of 
comparison,  the  meaning  "  very "  is  the  natural  one,  as  in  Cic. 
Epist.  6.  20.  2,  "hoc  mihi  prorsus  valde  placet";  Sail.  Cat.  15.  5. 

We  have  remaining  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  examples 
which  can  be  included,  for  one  reason  or  another,  in  neither  of 
these  two  classes,  and  where  the  meaning  is  consequently  uncertain. 
A  good  example  is  to  be  found  in  Hor.  Serm.  1.  5.  70,  "  prorsus 
iucunde  cenam  produximus  illam,"  where  many  editors  take  pror- 
sus with  iucunde,  but  where  Lejay  prefers  the  meaning  "  in  short." 
This  state  of  affairs  incidentally  illustrates  a  point  which  some- 
times strikes  one  in  reading  Latin;  namely,  that  the  writers  fre- 
quently seem  to  take  no  pains,  as  do  the  more  careful  among 
writers  of  English,  to  avoid  ambiguity  by  a  shift  in  the  word  order. 
This  is  doubtless  due  to  consciousness  of  the  intonation  of  the 
spoken  sentence,  which  would  make  the  meaning  clear.  It  is  also 
evident,  and  has  been  noticed  to  some  extent,  that  Roman  writers 
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not  infrequently  made  deliberate  use  of  the  possibility  of  a  two- 
fold meaning,  in  order  to  suggest  both  significations,  a  variety  of 
the  so-called  diro  koivov  construction.1  In  view  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  examples  of  prorsus  in  which  the  meaning  is  uncertain,  one 
is  tempted  to  make  a  third  class  based  upon  the  aim  koivov  con- 
struction, including  those  instances  in  which  prorsus  stands  first 
(la),  preceded  by  a  series  of  statements  (lb),  and  immediately 
followed,  or  preceded,  by  a  word  susceptible  of  comparison  (2c). 
Thus  the  example  from  Horace  might  well  be  rendered :  "  In  short, 
we  prolonged  that  dinner-party  very  pleasantly." 

The  airo  koivov  construction  seems  to  be  present  in  a  passage  of 
Sallust  where  the  syntax  is  unusual,  and  to  throw  light  upon  the 
construction.  In  Cat.  35.  2.  we  read  in  Catiline's  letter  to  Catulus ; 
"  satisf actionem  ex  nulla  conscientia  de  culpa  proponere  decrevi." 
Here  "  conscientia  de  culpa  "  has  naturally  troubled  the  commen- 
tators, because  the  construction  is  not  only  unique  in  Sallust,  but 
is  rare  until  late  Latin.  The  suggestion  has  been  offered  that  Sal- 
lust was  making  an  attempt  to  represent  the  style  of  Catiline,  but 
the  only  other  alleged  instance  of  such  an  attempt,  the  repetition 
of  the  relative  in  Caesar's  speech  (Cat.  51.  40)  is  not  a  convincing 
one,  and  besides  we  know  little  or  nothing  about  Catiline's  style. 
It  seems  much  more  probable  that  de  culpa  is  to  be  taken  both 
with  conscientia  and  with  "  satisfactionem  proponere."  The  latter 
phrase  is  identical  in  meaning  with  satisfacere,  which  regularly 
governs  de  and  the  ablative. 

5.     Incendium  meum,  Sall.  Cat.  31.  9 

After  Cicero  had  delivered  his  first  Oration  against  Catiline,  and 
the  conspirator's  attempt  to  reply  had  been  shouted  down,  the  lat- 
ter cried:  "quoniam  quidem  eircumventus  ab  inimicis  praeceps 
agor,  incendium  meum  ruina  restinguam,"  and  rushed  out  of  the 
senate-house.  Here  "  meum "  may  be  either  objective  or  sub- 
jective, and  curiously  enough  it  is  understood  differently  by  two 
Roman  writers.  Valerius  Maximus,  9.  11.  3  says :  "  L.  vero  Cati- 
lina  in  senatu  M.  Cicerone  incendium  ab  ipso  excitatum  dicente, 
'  Sentio,'  inquit,  '  et  quidem  illud,  si  aqua  non  potuero,  ruina 
restinguam.' "    Here  it  is  obvious  from  the  words  "  ab  ipso  exci- 

•  *  For  examples  see  my  edition  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace, 
Introd.  §42. 
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tatum "  that  Valerius  takes  incendium  to  refer  to  a  fire  which 
Catiline  had  himself  kindled.  Cicero,  however,  in  pro  Mur.  51, 
has  these  words:  "Cum  ille  (Catilina)  Catoni  .  .  .  respondisset, 
si  quod  esset  in  suas  fortunas  incendium  excitatum,  id  se  non  aqua 
sed  ruina  exstincturum."  Here,  on  the  contrary,  "  in  suas  for- 
tunas excitatum "  shows  with  equal  clearness  that  Cicero  under- 
stood the  fire  to  be  one  which  threatened  Catiline's  fortune,  and 
which  therefore  he  obviously  did  not  kindle  himself.  Inasmuch 
as  Cicero  was  present  when  Catiline's  words  were  spoken,  it  seems 
natural  to  conclude  that  he  is  right.  This  is  also  indicated  by  the 
logic  of  the  situation,  since  Catiline  would  not  put  out  a  fire  which 
he  himself  had  kindled,  while  he  would  resort  to  desperate  expe- 
dients to  extinguish  one  which  threatened  his  own  fortune.  Inci- 
dentally we  see  that  interpretations  based  upon  the  words  of  later 
writers  may  sometimes  be  incorrect.  If  the  passage  from  Cicero 
had  not  survived,  we  should  naturally  follow  Valerius,  as  in  fact 
is  done  by  some  commentators,  who  seem  to  have  overlooked  the 
other  reference. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Valerius  and  Sallust  use  the  verb  restinguo, 
while  Cicero  has  exstinguo,  and  that  Sallust  does  not  have  the 
phrase  "non  aqua  sed/'  which  is  given  both  by  Cicero  and  by 
Valerius;  and  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  what  Catiline's 
actual  words  were.  In  the  second  case  one  would  naturally  in- 
cline to  the  belief  that  Sallust  quoted  the  more  accurately  since 
the  addition  of  "  non  aqua  sed  "  makes  a  much  less  rhetorical  and 
vigorous  sentence,  and  rings  more  like  the  explanation  of  a  com- 
mentator than  the  utterance  of  an  excited  speaker.  Inasmuch  as 
the  use  of  restinguo  with  ruinam  makes  an  alliteration  which  is 
somewhat  artificial,  Catiline's  own  words  may  have  been  "incen- 
dium meum  ruina  exstinguam  " ;  but  Cicero  more  commonly  uses 
restinguo  in  the  literal  signification  of  "  put  out,"  and  exstinguo 
figuratively. 

6.     Suet.  Aug.  98.  4  and  the  Partitive  Use  of  Adjectives 

The  words  "vicinam  Capreis  insulam"  have  caused  the  critics 
considerable  difficulty,  but  Professor  McDaniel,  in  Trans.  Amer. 
Phil.  Assoc,  xlv.  29  ff.,  has  made  it  highly  probable  that  they  are 
to  be  taken  in  the  most  obvious  and  natural  way,  and  that  the 
"  island  near  Capri "  was  Monacone.  In  speaking  of  the  trans- 
lations "  the  neighboring  island  of  Capri "  and  "  the  neighboring 
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part  of  the  island  of  Capri "  he  rightly  rejects  the  parallels  cited 
by  Schuckburgh  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  "  Cassius  in  oppido 
Antiochiae"  (Cic.  ad  Att.  5.  18)  and  "  Albae  constiterunt  in  urbe 
opportuno"  (Cic.  Phil.  4.  6).  These  constructions  are  not  in  the 
least  parallel;  Shuckburgh's  "insulam  Capris"  in  "a  XII  cen- 
tury catalogue  of  Papal  estates  (Gregorovius,  Hist,  of  Rome  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  n,  p.  247,  Eng.  trans. )"  seems  to  be  an  exact  par- 
allel, but  great  as  is  my  reluctance  to  abandon  "the  neighboring 
part  of  the  island  of  Capri,"  I  can  hardly  regard  this  twelfth 
century  usage  as  convincing  evidence  for  a  similar  construction  in 
Suetonius.  One  might  as  well  go  back  to  the  remote  past,  and 
find  a  parallel  in  the  transfer  of  the  locative  to  the  nominative 
plural  in  such  plural  place-names  as  Athenae,  Gabii,  and  the  like. 

Professor  McDaniel  is  also  right  in  his  citation  of  Lane's  Latin 
Grammar,  1249,  for  the  limited  use  of  adjectives  in  a  partitive 
sense;  but  both  Lane's  Grammar  and  all  the  others  which  I  have 
been  able  to  consult  confine  this  use  of  the  adjective  within  far  too 
narrow  limits.  In  support  of  a  partitive  use  of  vicinam  we  may 
cite  "frigidus  annus,  the  cold  part  of  the  year/'  in  Verg.  Aen.  6. 
311 :  "  pomifer  annus,  the  fruit-bearing  part  of  the  year,"  in  Hor- 
ace, Odes,  3.  23.  8,  and  hibernus  annus  in  Epod.  2.  29.  Still  more 
striking  are  "  diversa  per  litora  diffugiunt,"  Aen.  5.  676,  and  "  di- 
versa  petit  aequora,"  id.  12.  742.  If  it  be  objected  that  these 
merely  show  poetic  usage,  we  may  retort  with  Sallust,  Jug.  35.  9, 
"  in  priore  actione,  in  the  first  part  of  the  trial,"  while  Jug.  107.  1, 
"  nudum  et  caecum  corpus,  the  unprotected  and  blind  part  of  the 
body,"  would  seem  to  indicate  that  any  adjective  whatsoever  might 
on  occasion  be  used  in  a  partitive  sense  in  Latin. 

In  some  cases  this  partitive  use  has  been  overlooked,  as  for 
example  in  Aen.  1.  26,  "  manet  alta  mente  repostum,"  where  I 
have  the  more  confidence  in  the  translation  "  in  the  depths  of  her 
heart"  because  my  colleague  Professor  Kent  and  I  arrived  at  it 
independently.  "Deep  in  her  heart"  (L.  C.  L.)  is  not  quite  the 
same,  I  think;  at  any  rate,  it  does  not  suggest  the  original  parti- 
tive force  of  the  phrase. 

7.     On  Horace,  Serm.  2.  6.  108  f. 

In  his  description  of  the  banquet  given  to  his  guest  by  the  town 
mouse  Horace  says: 
4 
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nee  non  verniliter  ipia 
fungitur  officiia,  praelambens  omne  quod  adfert. 

The  interpretation  of  this  passage  which  makes  the  host  act  as 
a  praegustator  was  rejected  by  Palmer  in  his  edition  of  the  Satires, 
both  as  the  less  humorous  one  and  because  he  found  no  reference  to 
praegustatores  at  so  early  a  period.  He  further  says  that  the 
practice  (praegustandi)  never  became  common  among  the  Eomans, 
and  that  this  interpretation  does  not  suit  ipsis;  he  might  have 
added  that  verniliter  also  loses  its  force.  Eecently  however  Lejay, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Satires,  has  returned  to  this  explanation  and 
supports  it  by  quoting  Pliny,  N.  H.  21.  12,  "in  apparatu  belli 
Actiaci  gratificationem  ipsius  reginae  (sc.  Cleopatrae)  Antonio 
timente  nee  nisi  praegustatos  cibos  sumente,"  as  well  as  C.  I.  L. 
VI.  9005  (=  Dessau  1795),  "  Genio  Coeti  Herodian.  praegustator. 
divii  (sic)  Augusti,  etc/'  Lejay  differs  from  Dessau  in  giving  the 
name,  in  his  commentary,  as  Coetius  Herodianus,  instead  of  Coe- 
tus,  and  in  dating  the  inscription  in  22  A.  D.,  instead  of  in  43. 
Just  what  he  means  by  calling  the  duty  of  the  praegustator  "  un  des 
officia  vernilia  "  is  not  quite  clear. 

While  the  second  of  these  two  references  of  Lejay  seems  to 
establish  the  existence  of  a  praegustator  in  the  household  of  Au- 
gustus, it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
such  an  official  in  private  Koman  families  as  early  as  30  b.  c. ; 
the  praegustator,  however,  seems  to  have  become  a  regular  official 
of  the  imperial  household  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  according  to 
Suet.  Claud.  44.  2.  The  passage  from  Pliny,  dealing  as  it  does 
with  the  court  of  Cleopatra,  can  not  be  considered  significant  of 
Eoman  usage  at  that  period.     According  to  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  1. 

3.  9,  who  is  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to  refer  to  the  custom,  praegus- 
tatio  was  current  among  the  Persians,  not  merely  to  guard  against 
poisoning,  but  to  determine  whether  the  food  and  drink  were 
properly  cooked  and  seasoned.  Cf .  Justinus,  12.  14,  "  Philippus 
et  Iollas,  praegustare  et  temperare  regis  potum  soliti."  Athenaeus, 

4.  71,  tells  us  that  the  habit  came  to  the  Greeks  from  Persia,  and 
Kiessling  suggests  that  it  made  its  way  to  Rome  by  way  of  Egypt. 

A  stronger,  indeed  the  strongest,  objection  to  this  interpretation 
is  that  it  lacks  the  fine  humor  of  the  other,  which  represents  the 
town  mouse,  in  spite  of  his  desire  to  impress  his  country -bred  guest, 
as  acting  like  a  spoiled  house-slave,  who  was  unable  to  resist  the 
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temptation  to  take  a  stealthy  nibble  at  the  dainties  which  he  was 
serving.  This  too  makes  a  striking  contrast  with  the  conduct  of 
the  country  mouse,  who  fed  upon  common  food  and  left  the  luxu- 
ries to  his  guest  (see  w.  88  ff.). 

Bentley,  who  apparently  favors  the  interpretation  revived  by 
Lejay,  wished  to  read  praelibans,  instead  of  praelambens,  on  the 
ground  that  the  former  alone  described  the  office  of  the  praegusta- 
tor,  which  was  open  and  public,  while  praelambens  denoted  a 
stealthy  action,  as  in  Juvenal  9.  5,  "nos  colaphum  incutimus 
lambenti  crustula  servo ";  cf.  Mayor  on  Juv.  1.  70.  As  usual, 
Bentley's  feeling  for  the  force  of  words  is  keen  and  correct,  but 
he  unintentionally  gives  us  another  argument  for  the  opposite 
interpretation.  Naturally  the  preliminary  tasting  of  the  dainties 
by  the  town  mouse  was  done  stealthily,  as  he  brought  them  in, 
and  not  in  the  presence  of  his  guest.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  had 
been  trying  to  give  an  impression  of  the  grandeur  of  his  estab- 
lishment by  acting  as  a  praegustator  (a  service,  by  the  way,  which 
his  simple-minded  guest  would  have  been  likely  to  misunder- 
stand), his  action  would  have  been  open  and  even  ostentatious. 
It  is  quite  true  that  praelambens  does  not  occur  elsewhere  until 
late  Latin,  but  it  is  appropriate  to  a  mouse,  as  Lejay  notes,  and 
Horace,  although  he  was  "in  verbis  .  .  .  tenuis  cautusque  seren- 
dis,"  did  not  entirely  eschew  novelties  in  diction. 

8.    Lethe 

The  usual  meaning  of  Lethe  is  f  a  river  in  Hades,  the  water  of 
which  produced  in  those  who  drank  it  forgetfulness  of  the  past." 
This  meaning,  however,  does  not  suit  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar, 
iii.  1.  206,  where  Mark  Antony  says  of  the  fallen  dictator : 

Here  wast  thou  bayM,  brave  hart, 

Here  didst  thou  fall,  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 

Sign'd  in  thy  spoil  and  crimson'd  in  thy  lethe. 

Here  the  Oxford  Dictionary  rightly  takes  "lethe"  to  mean 
"  death,"  citing  it  as  the  only  instance  in  English  of  that  meaning 
of  the  word.  Of  the  editors  of  Julius  Caesar,  some  take  "  lethe  " 
in  the  sense  of  "  death,"  while  others  attempt  to  give  it  a  signifi- 
cance more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  usual  connotation  of  the  word 
in  English.  So,  for  example,  W.  J.  Eolfe:  "crimsoned  in  the 
stream  which  bears  thee  to  oblivion;  alluding  to  the  classical 
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Lethe."    It  may  be  noted  that  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  in  its 
original  and  common  meaning  in  Hamlet,  i.  5.  33  ff. : 

And  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf, 
Shouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this. 

The  Oxford  Dictionary  seems  inclined  to  make  "  lethe,  death " 
a  different  word,  derived  from  the  late  Latin  lethum  (classical 
letum),  from  which  comes  the  adjective  "  lethal/'  As  will  appear, 
I  think,  this  is  not  necessary,  although  it  is  of  course  possible. 
Blount  in  his  Glossary  (1670)  defines  the  adjective  "Lethaean" 
as  "  deadly,  mortal,  pestiferous." 

The  Greek  word  X^O-q,  meaning  "  f orgetf ulness  "  occurs  also  in 
personifications,  and  after  the  time  of  Homer  there  is  freuqent 
mention  of  a  place  of  oblivion  in  the  nether  world,  variously  re- 
ferred to  as  \rj6rj<:  Sofioi  (Anth.  Pal.  7.  25),  A^fys  Xifirjv  (id.  7.  498), 
to  At/^s  irehLov  (Arist.  Ranae,  186;  Plato,  Rep.  621  A.),  XrjO-qs  v&op 
(Lucian,  Dial.  Mort.  13.  6,  cf.  de  Luct.  5).  A  river  of  Lusitania 
was  called  by  some  6  tt/s  A77&79  iroTafws  (Strabo,  3.  3.  4)  but  by 
others  the  Limaea  (Appian,  Hisp.  71).  No  river,  however,  was 
called  Aijdr)  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  According  to  Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff  (on  Eur.  Heracl.  n2.  96.  1)  the  name  as  applied  to  a 
place  in  the  lower  world  meant  "  the  hidden  or  concealed  place," 
and  not  one  which  caused  f  orgetf  ulness ;  and  Norden,  in  his  note 
on  Verg.  Aen.  6.  705,  calls  attention  to  the  pains  which  Vergil 
has  taken  to  emphasize  this  feature  of  the  "  Lethaeum  amnem " 
by  locating  it  in  a  secluded  vale,  overgrown  with  forests. 

The  myth  of  Lethe's  stream  seems  to  appear  first  in  Plato,  Rep. 
621  C,  tov  r^s  ArjBrjs  -n-orafibv  tv  Buiftrjaofieda.  Its  first  appearance 
in  Latin  may  be  in  Catullus,  65.  5 : 

Namque  mei  nuper  Lethaeo  gurgite  fratris 
pallidulum  manans  alluit  unda  pedem. 

Harper's  Latin  Lexicon  (Lewis  and  Short)  defines  Lethe  only 
as  "the  river  of  f  orgetf  ulness,"  but  the  word  is  frequently  used 
simply  of  death  in  Latin.  This  secondary  meaning  doubtless  took 
its  beginning  from  the  frequent  references  in  the  Koman  poets 
to  Lethe  as  the  stream  across  which  Charon  ferried  the  dead,  a 
confusion  of  the  rivers  of  the  lower  world  which  is  not  confined 
to  the  Lethe.     Shakespeare's  reference  to  "  Lethe  wharf  "  in  the 
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passage  from  Hamlet  which  is  quoted  above  seems  to  be  due  to  this 
same  confusion,  while  the  "  fat  weed  which  roots  itself  at  ease  "  is 
suggestive  of  the  earlier  meaning  of  the  word  Lethe. 

Of  the  numerous  passages  in  Latin  literature  in  which  Lethe 
and  Acheron  are  confounded  a  few  will  suffice  for  illustration; 
for  example,  Seneca,  Here.  Fur.  781: 

sidit  at  gravior  ratis 
utrimque  Lethen  latere  titubanti  bibit. 

Cf.  Tibullus,  3.  3.  10  (Lydgamus) : 

nudus  Laethaea  cogerer  ire  rate? 

And  id.  3.  5.  24: 

Lethaeamque  ratem  Cimmeriosque  lacus. 

Also  Statius,  SUv.  5.  1.  161,  Theb.  4.  622. 

From  this  the  transition  to  the  meaning  "lower  world"  and 
"  death "  is  easy,  as  in  the  following  examples :  Horace,  Odes,  4. 

7.27: 

nee  Laethaea  valet  Theseus  abrumpere  earo 
vincula  Pirithoo. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  Argonaut.  2.  481: 

Huic  manus  amplexus  inter  planctusque  parentum 
deditur;  hoc  sortes,  hoc  corniger  imperat  Hammon 
virgineam  damnare  animam,  sortitaque  Lethen 
corpora. 

In  Statius,  SUv.  2.  7.  101,  "  iussus  praecipitem  subire  Lethen," 
the  change  of  meaning  is  complete,  as  is  shown  by  the  use  of  an 
adjective  wholly  unsuited  to  the  gentle  river  of  oblivion. 

It  seems  beyond  question  that  the  Roman  poets  confused  the 
original  meaning  of  Lethe  to  an  extent  which  makes  its  use  in 
English  in  the  sense  of  "  death  "  a  perfectly  natural  one.  It  is 
perhaps  noteworthy  that  Claudian,  by  birth  an  Alexandrine  Greek 
and  a  close  follower  of  the  writers  of  the  Golden  and  the  Silver 
ages,  does  not  give  Lethe  the  sense  of  "  death/'  although  he  does 
refer  to  a  river  Lethe  in  5.  492,  in  33,  282,  and  in  35.  305,  while 
he  uses  Lethaeus  as  a  general  epithet  of  the  lower  world  in  Carm. 
Min.  53.  46,  "  rex  ipse  silentum  Lethaeo  vehitur  curru."  In  the 
following  passage  (5.  491  ff.)  his  conception  of  the  stream  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Vergil : 
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Quos  ubi  per  varias  annis  ter  mille  figuras 
egit,  Lethaeo  purgatos  flumine  tandem 
rursus  ad  humanae  revocat  primordia  formae. 

8.    Some  Nautical  Terms  in  Latin 

An  interest  of  some  standing  in  the  nautical  language  of  the 
ancients  has  led  me  to  think  that  in  our  translation  of  sea  terms 
there  may  be  two  sources  of  confusion.  First,  our  interpretation 
may  be  based  upon  the  rigging  of  our  own  sailing  vessels,  in  par- 
ticular those  of  the  so-called  "fore  and  aft"  rig;  and  secondly, 
we  may  confuse  the  Homeric  ship  with  those  of  later  Greek  and 
Roman  times.  The  latter  is  done  by  the  Latin  writers  themselves, 
who  often  apply  to  vessels  of  the  Heroic  Age  language  which  is 
unsuited  to  the  small  and  simply  rigged  "  ship  "  of  that  period. 
For  example  Ovid,  Metam.  3.  615: 

Dictys  ait,  quo  non  alius  conscendere  summas 
ocior  antemnas  prensoque  rudenti  relabi. 

So  too  such  terms  for  setting  sail  as  are  not  indefinite  as  to 
method,  like  "vela  dare,"  "vela  facere,"  and  the  like,  are  more 
appropriate  to  the  ships  of  later  times  than  to  the  Homeric  ship 
as  it  is  generally  conceived.  Such  are,  for  example,  "vela  (or 
carbasa)  deducere"  (Ovid,  Metam.  3.  663,  6.  233,  11.  477)  and 
"vela  solvere"  (Verg.  Aen.  4.  574).  The  same  thing  is  even 
more  strikingly  true  of  the  terms  used  for  shortening  or  furling 
sail,  such  as  "  velum  antemnis  subnectere  "  (Ovid,  Metam.  11. 483) 
"vela  subnectere  malo"  (Stat.  Theb.  5.  408),  "subducere  car- 
basa" (Ovid,  Fasti,  3.  587)  etc.  Out  of  a  large  collection  of 
examples  I  have  found  but  one  in  which  the  words  used  of  setting 
sail  seem  to  apply  to  a  ship  of  the  Heroic  Age,  namely  Catull. 
64.  235 : 

Candidaque  intorti  sustollant  vela  rudentes. 

I  have  found  none  at  all  in  which  taking  in  sail  is  expressed  by  a 
word  meaning  "  lower,"  "  let  down,"  or  an  equivalent,  although  in 
Greek  KaOUvai  is  used  both  of  setting  and  of  taking  in  sail.  See 
Breusing,  Die  Nautih  der  Alten,  p.  64. 

(a)   Vela  cadunt,  Verg.  Aen.  3.  207 

This  phrase  seems  at  first  to  have  been  interpreted  correctly 
as  "the  sails  droop  or  flutter"   (detumescunt) ,  on  the  basis  of 
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Ovid,  Fasti  3.  585  ff.  Cado  then  would  mean  the  opposite  of 
tumeo,  the  choice  of  cado  to  express  that  idea  being  perhaps  in- 
fluenced by  such  expressions  as  "  venti  vis  cecidit,"  Livy  26.  39.  8. 
A  second  interpretation,  which  I  find  first  in  Dubner^s  edition, 
took  cadunt  as  equivalent  to  "  demissa  panduntur,"  an  explana- 
tion well  suited  to  the  rigging  of  the  ancient  ship,  as  conceived  by 
the  Latin  poets,  since  "vela  cadunt "  expresses  passively  (from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  crew)  what  is  expressed  actively  by  "  vela 
deducuntur."  This  interpretation,  however,  is  not  in  all  respects 
suited  to  the  situation  described  by  Vergil,  nor  is  it  in  accord  with 
the  other  examples  of  "  vela  eadere." 

Finally  the  translation  "  down  come  the  sails/'  meaning  that 
they  are  lowered,  an  interpretation  based  upon  the  rigging  of  a 
modern  sailboat  and  without  parallel,  I  think,  in  Latin  nautical 
language,  all  but  completely  displaced  the  other  two.  Upon  the 
appearance  of  Volume  III  of  the  Thes.  Ling.  hat.  the  addition  of 
three  other  examples  of  "  vela  eadere  "  in  the  sense  of  "  vela  detu- 
mescunt"  (Ovid,  Ars  Amat.  1.  373;  Lucan,  5.  432;  and  Corp. 
Gloss.  4.  468.  28)  seemed  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  in  favor  of  the  earliest  interpretation.  Incidentally, 
it  showed  the  important  service  which  the  great  lexicon,  in  spite 
of  some  defects,  will  render  by  giving  us  fuller  collections  of  ex- 
amples than  have  hitherto  been  accessible,  and  makes  it  clear  that 
the  critical  condition  in  which  the  enterprise  apparently  now  finds 
itself  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  scholars  of  all  nationalities. 

The  translation  of  this  phrase  in  the  Vergil  of  the  Loeb  Classical 
Library,  "  the  sails  drop  down/'  is  rather  ambiguous,  unless  it  be 
a  borrowing  of  Coleridge's  version  of  "  vela  detumescunt "  in  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  ii.  6.  In  case  it  should  be  a  return  to  the  inter- 
pretation which  was  until  recently  the  current  one,  I  venture  to 
add  two  more  arguments  against  that  meaning.  One  of  these  is 
the  uniqueness  of  the  term  as  one  for  lowering  the  sails,  as  has 
been  explained  with  some  fullness  above.  The  second  is  based 
upon  Val.  Flacc.  2.  10  ff. : 

vidisse  putant  Dolopeia  busta 
intrantemque  Amyron  curvas  quaesita  per  oras 
aequora,  flumineo  cuius  redeuntia  vento 
vela  legunt.     Remis  insurgitur. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  parallels  are  ofter  overworked,  it 
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seems  evident  that  Valerius  here  had  Aen.  3.  207  in  mind.  At 
first  though  this  might  appear  to  be  an  argument  for  taking 
"  vela  cadunt "  as  equivalent  to  "  vela  legunt,"  but  on  reflection 
the  reverse  is  seen  to  be  true.  The  idea  which  Vergil  expresses 
by  "  vela  cadunt "  has  already  been  expressed  by  Valerius  with  the 
words  "  redeuntia  vento,  taken  aback/'  Then  wishing  to  say  that 
the  Argonauts  took  in  sail,  he  substituted  for  Vergil's  "vela  ca- 
dunt/' which  he  would  probably  have  retained,  if  it  had  had  that 
meaning,  the  regular  term  "vela  legunt/'  which  has  the  same 
metrical  value. 

(b)  Laxare  rudentes,  Verg.  Aen.  3.  267 

The  explanation  of  these  words  and  of  the  sentence  in  which 
they  stand  has  passed  through  two  stages.  At  first  an  interpre- 
tation was  current,  and  was  passed  from  commentator  to  com- 
mentator with  but  slight  variation,  which  in  the  words  of  Heyne 
read  as  follows :  "  at  rudentes  excussi  antemnarum  evoluti  sunt  ad 
vela  pandenda";  and  in  those  of  Benoist,  "les  cordages  qui  ser- 
vent  a  tendre  les  voiles  servent  aussi  a  les  attacher  quand  elles 
sont  roulees."  Later,  this  was  displaced  by  another  rendering, 
also  passed;  on  with  little  or  no  change  from  edition  to  edition, 
which  in  its  fullest  form  is  as  follows :  "  The  '  rudentes '  here  are 
the  ropes  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  sail  at  its  two  corners 
('  pedes').  Before  setting  sail  these  ropes,  which  our  seamen  call 
the  sheets,  would  lie  in  a  coil  or  bundle.  In  order  therefore  to 
depart,  the  first  thing  was  to  unroll  or  untie  them,  the  next  thing 
to  adjust  them  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  aim 
of  the  voyage.  ...  '  Laxare  rudentes '  was  equivalent  to  '  ease  the 
sheets.'"  (Conington).  This  reads  suspiciously  like  the  explana- 
tion of  a  modern  yachtsman  filtered  through  the  brain  of  a  Ver- 
gilian  editor.  It  is  obviously  not  suited  to  the  ancient  ship.  The 
brief  comment  in  Bennett's  Vergil :  "  '  Shake  out  and  loosen ' ;  i.  e. 
to  have  the  ropes  free  for  hoisting  sail "  seems  to  be  the  same  inter- 
pretation in  a  briefer  form,  although  '  ropes '  is  indefinite  and  is 
perhaps  to  be  understood  of  the  halyards.  But  while  to  "  shake 
out  and  loosen  "  the  coil  of  the  halyards  would  be  a  natural  pre- 
liminary to  lowering  a  fore  and  aft  sail,  it  would  not  be  natural 
in  hoisting  sail,  provided  Vergil  anywhere  had  in  mind  such  an 
action  as  hoisting  sail;  he  nowhere  mentions  it. 
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Furthermore,  loosening  the  sheets  would  not  be  a  natural  pre- 
liminary to  setting  a  square  sail ;  or  even  a  fore  and  aft  sail,  if,  as 
Breusing  says  (op.  tit.,  p.  58),  one  purpose  of  the  sheets  was 
"beim  Aufheisen  des  Segels  das  Schlagen  und  Flattern  deselben 
zu  verhindern."  Still  another  objection  to  giving  rudentes  the 
meaning  "  sheets  "  is  that  there  is  a  technical  term  pedes,  which 
seems  to  be  used  in  all  unquestioned  references  to  the  sheets,  by 
poets  as  well  as  by  prose  writers.     So,  for  example,  Catullus,  4. 19 : 

sive  utrumque  Iuppiter 
simul  secundus  incidisset  in  pedem. 

Cf .  Verg.  Aen.  5.  830 : 

Una  omnes  fecere  pedem  pariterque  sinistros, 
nunc  dextros  solvere  sinus;  una  ardua  torquent 
cornua  detorquentque. 

The  expression  "fecere  pedem"  is  apparently  unique,  since  the 
Thesaurus,  vi.  89.  30  gives  only  the  one  example.  Forcellini  ex- 
plains it  as  follows :  "  Facere  pedem  est  velum,  extensis  imis  funi- 
bus,  expandere  ut  ventum  concipiant."  The  Vergil  of  the  L.  C.  L. 
translates  the  phrase  by  "all  set  the  sheets,"  while  the  excellent 
Handworterbuch  of  Stowasser,  revised  by  Petschenig  and  Skutsch 
(which,  however,  is  not  very  sound  on  nautical  terms)  renders  it 
by  "nur  einen  Tau  spannen,  mit  halben  Winde  segeln."  The 
Thesaurus  gives  the  phrase  in  connection  with  "vela  facere,"  a 
classification  which  does  not  throw  much  light  upon  its  meaning. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  class  it  with  facere  used  with  various 
negotia  (Thes.  vi.  95.  22  ff.),  where  we  find  "negotia  bellica," 
etc.,  but  not  "  negotia  nautica."  It  would  then  mean  "  to  work  the 
sheet,"  or  "to  tack,"  as  explained  by  the  words  "pariter  .  .  . 
detorquent,"  which  follow  in  the  text  of  Vergil;  cf.  Papillon's 
Vergil,  I.  c.  If  I  am  right  about  this,  the  corresponding  technical 
expression  is  "proferre  pedem  (pedes)  "  which  is  not  much  more 
frequent  in  our  surviving  literature,  so  far  as  our  lexicons  may  be 
trusted.  This  occurs  in  Pliny,  N.  E.  2.  128,  "  iisdem  autem  ventis 
in  contrarium  navigatur,  prolatis  pedibus,  ut  noctu  plerumque 
adversa  vela  concurrant."  That  is  to  say,  by  letting  out  the  sheets 
(in  the  proper  way  )we  may  sail  in  opposite  directions  by  means  of 
the  same  wind,  so  that  vessels  holding  contrary  courses  often  run 
into  each  other  at  night.     I  have  qualified  Pliny's  statement  by 
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the  words  "  in  the  proper  way,"  since  to  sail  "  on  the  wind  "  with 
a  square  sail  one  sheet  would  be  let  out,  while  the  other,  or  more 
strictly  speaking  the  propes  at  the  other  corner  of  the  sail,  would 
be  taken  forward  and  made  fast.  See  Breusing's  Plate  I.  In 
Latin,  as  often  in  Greek,  the  term  pedes  almost  invariably  in- 
cludes both  the  pes  and  the  propes.  See  Breusing,  p.  58  and  Isi- 
dorus,  Orig.  19.  4.  3,  "  propes  funis  quo  pes  veli  aligatur,  quasi  pro 
pedes  "  (pes  is  applied  both  to  the  corner  of  the  sail  and  to  the 
sheet).  The  expression  "  proferre  pedem  "  is  found  also  in  Seneca, 
Medea,  322. 

Because  of  this  technical  term  pes,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons, 
I  believe  that  the  earlier  editors  of  Vergil  were  right,  and  that 
"  laxare  rudentes  "  means  "  to  loosen  the  brail-ropes,"  thus  letting 
down  and  setting  the  previously  furled  sails.  Besides  relaxare  we 
have  excutare  and  expedire  used  with  rudentes,  all  of  which  words 
have  the  general  meaning  of  "loosen"  or  "let  loose."  Further- 
more, in  ships  in  which  the  sails  were  brailed  up  on  the  yards  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  sailing  would  be  to  "shake  out"  (excu- 
tere)  or  loosen  the  brail-ropes.  In  two  passages  of  the  Aeneid 
(3.  267  and  3.  682)  "laxare  rudentes"  is  followed  by  "tendunt 
vela  noti "  and  "  ventis  intendere  vela,"  and  it  is  regularly  a  pre- 
liminary to  setting  sail.  This  interpretation  of  "  laxare  rudentes  " 
seems  to  be  supported  by  the  variant  "vela  expedire"  (=" ru- 
dentes excutere")  in  Ovid,  Heroid.  17.  200: 

Adde  quod,  ut  cupias  oonstans  in  amore  manere, 
non  potea;  expediunt  iam  tua  vela  Phryges; 
dum  loqueria  mecum,  dum  nox  sperata  paratur, 
qui  ferat  in  patriam  iam  tibi  ventus  erit. 

Cf.  also  Plaut.  Miles,  1317,  "  or  ant  te  ut  eas,  ventus  dum  operam 
dat,  ut  velum'  explicent." 

There  are  other  indications,  of  a  somewhat  less  obvious  charac- 
ter, that  rudentes  refers  to  ropes  other  than  the  sheets,  as  in 
Catull.  64.  235  (quoted  above).  Whether  or  not  rudens  is  con- 
nected with  rudo,  "roar"  (cf.  Isid.  Orig.  19.  4.  1),  the  whistling 
and  rattling  of  the  rudentes  is  mentioned  by  Pacuvius,  ap.  Cic. 
Epist.  8.  2.  1,  "  rudentum  sibilus,"  by  Vergil,  Aen.  1.  91,  "  stri- 
dor rudentum,"  and  elsewhere.  Kipling  somewhere  (I  quote  from 
memory)  speaks  of  "the  shouting  of  a  backstay  in  the  gale,"  but 
we  can  hardly  imagine  using  such  an  expression  of  the  sheets, 
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which  from  their  position  are  less  likely  to  whistle  in  the  wind 

than  the  stays,  the  halyards,  and  the  standing  rigging  generally. 

Rudentes  is  also  more  readily  understood  of  the  brail-ropes  than 

of  the  sheets  in  such  passages  as  the  following :  Stat.  Theo.  7. 139 : 

Sic  litora  vento 
incipiente  frenrant,  fugitur  cum  portus;  ubique 
vela  fluunt,  laxi  iactentur  ubique  rudentes. 

Here  we  may  note  laxi  (comparing  laxare) ;  the  brail-ropes  have 
been  shaken  out,  to  set  the  sail,  and  hang  loose  until  they  are 
made  fast.     Again  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4.  9.  73 : 

Et  si  quem  dabit  aura  sinum,  iactate  rudentes, 
exeat  e  Stygiis  ut  mea  navis  aquis. 

The  phrase  "  immittere  rudentes "  (or  funes)  seems  to  contra- 
dict some  of  the  opinions  expressed  above,  and  requires  special 
consideration.  It  is  used  to  indicate  haste,  and  is  a  purely  meta- 
phorical expression,  a  variation  of  "  immittere  habenas,"  which  is 
also  applied  directly  to  ships,  as  in  Verg.  Aen.  6.  1,  "sic  fatur 
lacrimans  classique  immittit  habenas."  We  have  "velis  immitte 
rudentis  "  in  Aen.  10.  229,  and  the  same  phrase  with  funes  in  Aen. 
8.  707: 

Ipsa  videbatur  ventis  regina  vocatis 

vela  dare  et  laxas  iam  iamque  immittere  funis. 

In  these  phrases  if  any  particular  "  ropes  "  are  in  the  mind  of  the 
user  of  the  metaphor,  they  would  in  all  probability  be  the  sheets, 
since  the  steersman,  who  sits  in  the  stern  and  tends  the  sails, 
might  be  likened  to  a  driver  and  the  sheets  to  the  reins;  cf.  Aen. 
10.  218,  "ipse  sedens  clavumque  regit  velisque  ministrat."  But 
to  suppose  that  the  helmsman  actually  drives  along  the  ship  would 
be  as  absurd  as  the  belief  of  Mark  Twain's  landlubber  that  the 
man  at  the  wheel  of  a  steamship  was  a  part  of  her  motive  power. 
Moreover,  although  giving  a  horse  loose  rein  makes  him  go  the 
faster,  casting  loose  the  sheets  does  not  have  the  same  effect  upon 
a  ship.  As  has  been  said,  "  immittere  rudentes  "  is  a  metaphorical 
expression,  and  to  attempt  to  make  it  at  all  literal  leads  to  diffi- 
culty at  once.  Hence  the  phrase  is  better  translated  by  "give 
rein  *  or  "  reins,"  as  in  the  L.  C.  L.  on  Aen.  6.  1,  than  by  "  fling 
loose  the  sheets,"  as  by  the  same  translator  on  Aen.  8.  707.  That 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  particular  ropes  in  mind  is  shown  by 
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such  expressions  as  "furit  immissis  Volcanus  habenis"  (Aen. 
5.  662)  and  "  fluminibus  vestris  totas  immittite  habenas"  (Ovid, 
Met.  1.  280).  In  neither  of  these  passages  is  it  natural  to  try  to 
picture  for  the  fire  or  for  the  rivers  parallels  to  the  reins  of  a 
horse;  that  we  can  so  readily  do  so  in  the  case  of  a  ship  (although, 
as  has  been  seen,  the  correspondence  is  only  partial)  is  purely  acci- 
dental and  should  not  mislead  us  as  to  the  metaphorical  nature  of 
the  expression.  Just  so,  in  Aen.  12.  6,  "  movet  arma  leo  "  means 
"a  lion  wakes  to  war"  (L.  C.  L.)  and  any  attempt  to  determine 
just  what  parts  of  the  animal  serve  as  arma,  or  correspond  to  the 
arms  of  a  soldier,  is  surely  a  misguided  one. 

(c)   Vela  legunt,  Claudian,  15  (De  Bell.  Gild.)  481 

The  passage  above  referred  to,  beginning  at  verse  479,  reads  as 
follows : 

Ut  fluctus  tetigere  maris,  tunc  acrior  arsit 
impetus;    adripiunt  navis  ipsique  rudentes 
expediunt  et  vela  legunt  et  eornua  summis 
adsociant  malis;  quatitur  Tyrrhena  tumultu 
ora  nee  Alpheae  capiunt  navalia  Pisae. 

Here  "  rudentes  expediunt "  and  "  eornua  summis  adsociant  ma- 
lis" both  suggest  setting  sail.  The  former  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed at  some  length ;  as  to  the  latter,  it  is  well  known  that  when 
full  sail  was  carried  the  yard  was  hoisted  high  upon  the  mast; 
when  sail  was  shortened,  the  yard  was  lowered.  The  two  acts  are 
mentioned  together  in  Seneca,  Medea,  326  ff. : 

Nunc  antemnae  medio  tutas 
ponere  malo, 

nunc  in  summo  religare  loco, 
cum  iam  totos  avidus  nimium 
navita  flatus  optat. 

Cf.  also  Bell.  Alex.  45.  3,  Ovid,  Metam.  11.  482,  Lucan,  9.  328. 

But  "  vela  legere  "  invariably  has  the  meaning  of  "  shorten  sail " 
or  "  take  in  sail,"  as  in  Verg.  Georg.  1.  370  ff. : 

At  Boreae  de  parte  trucis  cum  fulminat  et  cum 
Eurique  Zephyrique  tonat  domus,  omnia  plenis 
rura  natant  fossis  atque  omnis  navita  ponto 
umida  vela  legit. 
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Cf.  Val.  Flacc.  2.  13  (quoted  above),  Verg.  Aen.  3.  531,  Ovid, 
Heroid.  15.  215,  where  it  is  contrasted  with  "  vela  dare  " : 

Ipse  gubemabit  residens  in  puppe  Cupido; 
ipse  dabit  tenera  vela  legetque  maim. 

In  some  other  nautical  expressions  also  leg  ere  has  the  general 
meaning  of  "  take  in,"  as  in  Val.  Flacc.  1.  312 : 

Hi  celso  cornua  malo 
expediunt,  alii  tonsas  in  marmore  summo 
praetemptant,  prora  funem  legit  Argus  ab  alta. 

Here  the  word  is  used  of  pulling  in  the  anchor  rope  or  hawser; 
cf.  Seneca,  Troad.  769,  "ancoras  classis  leget."  Another  term 
occurs  in  Lucan,  3.  43 : 

Tunc  obtulit  bostia  tellus 

puppibus  aecessus  facilis;  legere  rudentes 

et  posito  remis  petierunt  littora  malo. 

Here  the  reference  is  to  taking  in  the  stays  preparatory  to  lowering 
the  mast.  It  might  perhaps  be  maintained  that  legere  could  here 
be  translated  "loosen,"  and  that  if  that  signification  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  pasage  of  Claudian,  it  would  give  "  vela  legunt "  the 
meaning  "  they  set  the  sails."  But  not  only  is  that  a  forcing  of  the 
meaning  of  legere,  but  it  seems  very  improbable  that  Claudian, 
especially  since  he  is  so  close  a  follower  of  the  classical  poets, 
would  use  the  expression  "  vela  legere  "  in  a  sense  exactly  opposite 
to  that  used  by  Vergil  and  Ovid.  Eather  than  believe  that,  I 
should  prefer  to  accept  the  reading  which  was  generally  adopted 
by  the  earlier  editors  of  Claudian  and  has  some  slight  manuscript 
authority ;  namely,  ligant.  This  is  palaeographically  easy  and  may 
be  explained  as  follows.  The  ships  had  been  in  port  for  some  time 
and  were  not  ready  for  sea.  The  first  step  then  was  to  bend  on 
the  yards,  with  the  sails  furled  upon  them,  making  them  fast  high 
up  on  the  mast  since  full  sail  was  to  be  carried,  and  then  to  loosen 
the  brail-ropes  and  set  the  sails.  In  the  language  of  an  early 
commentator :  "  Prius  antemnae  cum  velis  complicatis  adligaban- 
tur  malis,  deinde  vela  solvebantur  et  deducebantur."  This  reading 
perhaps  receives  additional  support  from  religare  in  the  passage 
from  Seneca's  Medea  which  is  quoted  above.  The  relation  of 
"  rudentes  expediunt "  to  what  follows  is  then  a  so-called  hysteron 
proteron,  which  finds  a  parallel  in  Bell.  Alex.  45.  3,  "quod  ubi 
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conspexit,  celeriter  vela  subduci  demittique  antemnas  iubet,"  since 
the  yards  were  lowered  before  the  sail  was  clewed  up.  Cf.  Kich, 
Diet.  Ant.,  s.  v.  velum,  and  Ovid,  Metam.  11.  482 : 

'Ardua  iamdudum  demittite  cornua '  rector 
clamat,  '  et  antemnis  totum  subnectite  velum.' 

9.    Ancient  Camouflage 

Among  the  numerous  parallels  that  during  the  Great  War  were 
drawn  between  ancient  and  modern  warfare  I  have  not  happened 
to  see  a  notice  of  the  following  passage  (Vegetius,  Epit.  Rei  Mil. 
4.  37  Lang),  which  shows  that  camouflage  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Komans:  "ne  exploratoriae  naves  candore  prodantur,  colore  ve- 
neto,  qui  marinis  est  fluctibus  similis,  vela  tinguntur  et  funes,  cera 
etiam,  qua  ungere  solent  naves,  inficitur." 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 


AN    APPLIED    LITERATURE1 
By  George  Howe 

It  is  often  remarked  by  genuine  booklovers  that  reading  by 
paragraphs,  by  references,  by  chapters — a  method  very  much  in 
vogue  in  academic  circles — is  unfair  both  to  authors  and  to  readers. 
An  author  writes  a  book  because,  if  he  is  not  making  a  mere  com- 
pilation, he  has  an  idea  to  present.  This  chapter  or  that  section 
is  but  one  item  in  the  presentation  of  his  thought.  A  life  of 
Pasteur  is  a  presentation  of  the  whole  thought  Pasteur,  which  can 
be  transmitted  to  us  only  by  a  method  of  successive  items,  each  of 
which  is  a  part,  and  only  a  part,  of  that  great  thought.  To  be 
content  with  parts  in  place  of  the  whole  is  to  fail  to  do  justice  to 
the  author  in  his  undertaking  and  is  to  cheat  ourselves  of  what 
he  offered  to  give  us.  We  neither  allow  him  to  present  his  thought 
in  its  entirety,  nor  do  we  allow  ourselves  to  grasp  it  in  its  entirety. 

Many  of  us  take  a  step  further  in  the  direction  suggested  by 
this  reflection,  and  seek  to  read  a  literature  not  by  chapters  of 
books  nor  even  by  books  themselves,  but  by  the  complete  works  of 
the  individual  makers  of  the  literature.  We  concentrate  for  a 
while — maybe  for  a  lifetime,  if  we  are  specialists, — on  Milton  in 
an  effort  to  grasp  and  appreciate  completely  the  thought  which  he 
undertook  to  present  to  us.  Each  book  of  his,  we  realize,  is  but  a 
single  item  of  the  whole  idea  for  which  he  stands,  and  if  we  would 
comprehend  him,  we  cannot  afford,  in  justice  to  ourselves  or  to 
him,  to  accept  this  or  that  utterance  for  the  total  expression  of  his 
meaning. 

If  it  were  possible,  if  our  minds  had  the  requisite  reach,  it  would 
be  immeasurably  entertaining,  and  I  believe  profitable,  to  take  still 
a  third  step  and  read  a  whole  people  by  its  literature,  not  by  its 
books  and  not  by  its  authors'  works  complete.  The  meaning  of 
Shakespeare  is  this,  the  meaning  of  Carlyle  is  that,  the  meaning 
of  Browning  is  another:  put  them  all  together  and  discover  the 
meaning  of   English  literature.     The  people  had  a   thought  to 

1 A  lecture  delivered  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  on  the  Southern 
Exchange  Lectureship. 
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present  through  the  written  word;  the  work  of  each  author  is  but 
one  of  the  successive  items  in  the  presentation  of  that  thought. 

A  literature  like  that  of  Home  tempts  one  wellnigh  irresistibly 
to  try  out  the  suggestion.  For  it  has  the  quite  obvious  peculiarity, 
differentiating  it  sharply  from  any  modern  literature,  of  being  no 
longer  in  the  making.  It  is  a  complete  unit,  with  a  beginning,  a 
development,  and  at  least  in  one  sense,  an  end.  Its  successive 
items  stand  revealed.  It  is  not  complete,  of  course,  in  the  sense 
that  all  of  it  is  still  extant.  Indeed,  the  case  is  quite  the  reverse — 
we  have  now  only  a  mere  fraction  of  all  that  was  produced.  But 
even  this  circumstance  adds  to  the  temptation,  since  the  very  loss 
brings  the  matter  more  nearly  within  the  range  of  possible  achieve- 
ment. And  we  are  confident  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  that 
wrhich  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  best  and  is  typical,  that  not 
chance  only  has  destroyed  the  remainder,  but  its  own  unworthiness 
to  live  also.  The  selective  process,  whether  of  chance  or  of  pur- 
pose, which  has  eliminated  and  saved,  and  the  historical  circum- 
stance which  has  supplied  a  literature  from  its  beginning  to  its 
end,  enable  us  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  and  to 
ask,  as  we  despair  of  asking  of  a  modern  literature,  what  was  it 
like?   what  does  it  mean? 

These  are  big  questions,  of  course,  so  big  that  one  doubts  whether 
it  is  possible,  as  already  intimated,  ever  to  discern  the  adequate 
answer.  Certainly  he  would  need  a  heart  of  oak  and  triple  bronze 
who  would  undertake  to  give  one.  But  one  may  essay,  with  full 
admission  of  all  limitations,  to  describe  certain  outstanding  char- 
acteristics as  forming  necessary  parts  of  what  the  adequate  answer 
is  to  be. 

Literature  performs  a  two-fold  function.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
serves  as  a  record  of  human  experience.  It  is  the  storehouse  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  It  is  a  teacher — the  greatest,  the  most 
omniscient,  the  most  eloquent  and  inspiring  teacher  of  all  times. 
Would  we  know  how  men  and  women  lived  in  this  or  that  period 
of  history,  we  go  to  literature.  Would  we  know  what  discoveries, 
what  inventions  they  made,  wThat  mastery  over  nature  they 
achieved,  what  methods  of  trade  and  communication  they  estab- 
lished, what  political  and  religious  and  philosophical  systems  they 
built  up,  we  go  to  literature.  The  other  arts,  especially  the  pic- 
torial arts,  tell  us  much  of  the  life  of  man,  but  our  chief  source  of 
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knowledge  is  literature.  The  ancient  Etruscans  left  works  of  art 
but  no  literature — they  remain  the  mystery  of  Italy. 

The  second  function  of  literature  does  not  yield  so  readily  to 
description.  It  is  infinitely  more  subtle,  more  intangible.  Litera- 
ture speaks  not  only  to  the  intellect  but  also  to  the  feelings,  not  to 
the  head  only  but  to  the  heart  also.  It  is  a  thing  of  beauty.  And 
as  a  thing  of  beauty,  if  we  are  truly  touched  by  beauty  so  that  we 
can  yield  ourselves  to  it  completely,  we  care  not  whether  it  teach, 
whether  it  draw  a  moral,  whether  it  point  a  lesson,  whether  it 
preserve  a  record,  or  not.  In  fact,  we  register  no  judgment  about 
it  whatever,  for  judging  is  an  intellectual  process,  not  an  aesthetic 
one.  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever — we  can  respond  to  beauty 
only  through  feeling.  Literature  serves  to  awaken  our  emotions, 
to  stir  our  feelings,  to  delight  us,  to  inspire  us. 

Such  differentiation  of  functions  does  not  imply,  of  course,  a 
distinct  separation  of  the  two  in  given  pieces  of  literature.  We 
cannot  make  a  two-fold  classification  of  the  utterances  of  litera- 
ture and  put  in  one  list  the  informational,  the  didactic,  the  intel- 
lectual, and  in  the  other  the  emotional,  the  inspirational,  the 
aesthetic.  Literature  is  at  once  a  science  and  an  art,  and  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  literature  is  both  at  the  same  time.  A  history 
which  is  merely  informational  becomes  a  dry-as-dust  chronicle, 
and  is  no  more  entitled  to  a  place  in  literature  than  a  consular 
list  cut  on  stone.  A  manual  of  the  rules  of  husbandry  becomes  a 
poem  of  exquisite  charm  and  beauty  when  touched  by  the  feeling 
and  the  imagination  of  a  Vergil.  At  every  moment  there  is  a 
combination  of  the  two  functions.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind 
constantly  in  what  follows.  But  though  there  is  necessarily  this 
interplay  and  interdependence  of  the  two  functions,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  a  particular  literature  may  place  its  main  em- 
phasis on  the  one  rather  than  on  the  other.  To  discover  this 
emphasis  in  Eoman  literature  is  to  read  the  Eoman  mind. 

One  of  the  most  marked  indications  of  the  Eoman's  conception  of 
literature  is  to  be  found  in  the  esteem  in  which  he  held  prose  as 
compared  with  poetry.  Just  as  there  was  an  aristocracy  in  the 
world  of  politics  and  society,  so  there  was  an  aristocracv  in  the 
world  of  literature.  As  in  the  former  those  who  performed  public 
service  for  the  state  made  up  the  nobility,  so  in  the  latter  prose  as 
the  better  vehicle  of  thought  on  policies  and  problems  of  state  occu- 
pied the  position  of  highest  distinction.  In  the  early  days,  indeed, 
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the  writing  of  verse  was  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  a  form  of 
manual  labor,  and  was  left  to  the  lower  classes,  to  captives,  to 
slaves,  to  men  of  common  origin.  A  Koman  noble  scorned  to 
waste  his  time  in  fiction  or  in  an  art  devoted  mainly  to  pleasure. 
The  only  product  worthy  of  his  pen,  if  he  must  write  at  all,  was 
one  that  would  contribute  something  to  the  public  welfare,  whether 
in  the  form  of  records  of  the  great  men  and  great  achievements  of 
the  past  or  of  the  solution  of  immediate  and  future  social  and 
political  problems.  Captives  like  Andronicus  and  Terence,  or  re- 
presentatives of  the  common  classes  like  Plautus  and  Ennius, 
might  devote  themselves  to  poetry;  men  of  the  ruling  class  like 
Appius  Claudius  and  Cato  the  Censor  would  restrict  their  writings 
to  the  field  of  oratory,  history,  and  problems  of  daily  life. 

Not  until  the  Augustan  era  did  poetry  receive  recognition  as 
deserving  a  rank  comparable  with  that  of  prose.  Even  in  that 
golden  time  its  growing  favor  consisted  more  in  its  acceptance  and 
the  praise  accorded  it  by  distinguished  patrons  like  Augustus  and 
Maecenas  than  in  its  production  by  men  of  high  station.  Koman 
gentlemen  had  learned  to  appreciate  it,  but  they  still  left  it  to 
others  to  write.  Vergil  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  farmer  and 
Horace  the  son  of  a  freedman.  It  took  centuries  for  poetry  to  win 
its  way  in  the  esteem  of  those  whose  opinion  counted  for  most  in 
directing  and  controlling  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  even  when  it 
seemed  to  have  done  so,  whole-hearted  recognition  was  extended 
only  to  certain  forms.  Nowhere  more  clearly  do  we  discover  the 
peculiar  Eoman  attitude  towards  poetry  than  in  their  differentia- 
tion of  forms  that  were  dignified  and  worth  while  and  forms  that 
were  but  the  pastime  of  the  idler  and  the  dilettante.  The  nature 
of  this  distinction  will  be  pointed  out  in  another  connection. 

If  prose  then  was  held  in  higher  esteem  than  poetry,  it  behooves 
us  to  note  more  particularly  the  nature  of  their  prose  writings. 
They  fall  into  the  categories  of  history,  biography,  oratory,  letters, 
manuals,  jurisprudence. 

History  is  a  record  of  the  life  of  the  state.  So  far  it  relates  to 
the  past.  But  history  is  also  a  guide  for  the  future,  not  only  in 
matters  political,  but  also  and  chiefly  in  matters  moral.  Livy  has 
expressed  the  Eoman  view  admirably  in  the  preface  to  his  history : 

To  the  following  considerations  I  wish  every  one  seriously  and  earnestly 
to  attend;  by  what  kind  of  men,  and  by  what  sort  of  conduct,  in  peace  and 
war,  the  empire  has  been  both  acquired  and  extended:    then,  as  discipline 
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gradually  declined,  let  him  follow  in  his  thought  the  structure  of  ancient 
morals,  as  first,  as  it  were,  leaning  aside,  then  sinking  farther  and  farther, 
then  beginning  to  fall  precipitate,  until  he  arrives  at  the  present  times, 
when  our  vices  have  attained  to  such  a  height  of  enormity,  that  we  can 
no  longer  endure  either  the  burden  of  them,  or  the  sharpness  of  the  neces- 
sary remedies.  This  is  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  history;  indeed  the  only  one  which  can  make  it  answer  any  profitable 
or  salutary  purpose;  for  being  abundantly  furnished  with  clear  and  dis- 
tinct examples  of  every  kind  of  conduct,  we  may  select  for  ourselves,  and 
for  the  state  to  which  we  belong,  such  as  are  worthy  of  imitation;  and, 
carefully  noting  such  as,  being  dishonourable  in  their  principles,  are 
equally  so  in  their  effects,  learn  to  avoid  them.     (Translation  by  Baker.) 

The  same  view  is  expressed  by  the  other  great  Koman  historian, 
Tacitus,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Annals: 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  set  forth  every  motion  that  was  made 
in  the  senate,  but  only  such  as  were  very  honourable  or  specially  dis- 
graceful in  their  character.  For  I  deem  it  to  be  the  chief  function  of 
history  to  rescue  merit  from  oblivion,  and  to  hold  up  before  evil  words 
and  evil  deeds  the  terror  of  the  reprobation  of  posterity.  (Translation 
by  Ramsay.) 

That  biography  serves  the  same  ends  of  preserving  records  and 
of  teaching  moral  lessons  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of 
Tacitus  at  the  beginning  of  his  Life  of  Agricola: 

To  hand  down  to  posterity  the  works  and  ways  of  famous  men  was  our 
fathers'  custom:  our  age  has  not  yet  abandoned  it  even  now,  indifferent 
though  it  be  to  its  own  children,  whenever,  at  least,  some  great  and 
notable  virtue  has  dominated  and  overpowered  the  vice  common  alike  to 
small  states  and  great — misapprehension  of  integrity  and  jealousy. 
(Translation  by  Hutton.) 

It  would  seem  from  statements  like  these — and  they  can  be  con- 
firmed as  representing  the  Roman  point  of  view  by  similar  expres- 
sions from  other  Roman  writers — that  the  chief  purpose  of  history 
is  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  public  morality.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a 
record  of  the  past,  it  is  a  means  of  giving  voice  to  pride  of  race 
and  country.  It  bolsters  up  patriotism  and  morals.  There  is  in 
it  very  little  of  the  spirit  of  investigation  solely  for  the  sake  of 
ascertaining  the  truth. 

When  we  turn  from  history  and  biography  to  letters,  it  is  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  a  totally  different  picture  of  life.  Ci- 
cero's letters  were  written  with  no  thought  of  publication.  They 
were  indisputably  intended  to  be  read  only  by  the  persons  to  whom 
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they  were  addressed.  Every  circumstance  of  their  production,  col- 
lection, and  publication  would  point  to  a  content  of  a  private 
nature.  There  are  indeed  many  letters  in  the  collection  that  deal 
with  intimate  personal  matters  of  family  and  home  life.  But 
these  are  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  The  greater  part  of 
them  have  to  do  with  persons  and  problems  of  politics  and  gov- 
ernment. They  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  chief  source  for  the 
history  of  the  troublous  times  of  the  decline  of  the  Eepublic.  Since 
they  are  confidential,  they  of  course  afford  a  revelation  of  the  heart 
of  the  writer;  but  that  even  under  the  protection  of  the  sealed 
tablet  the  very  act  of  writing  brought  the  thought  of  the  state, 
that  in  private  communications  to  intimates  the  subjects  most 
discussed  were  those  pertaining  to  public  affairs,  is  a  phenomenon 
that  throws  much  light  on  the  Eoman  idea  of  the  purposes  of 
literature. 

The  other  collections  of  letters  of  which  we  are  in  a  position  to 
form  a  judgment  were  intended  for  publication.  Those  of  Seneca 
treat  of  ethics;  those  of  Pliny  the  Younger  of  public  persons  and 
institutions  and  events,  with  just  enough  of  the  personal  to  give 
the  tone  of  private  letters.  Letters  reveal  almost  the  same  point 
of  view  as  history  and  biography. 

That  branch  of  prose  which  was  most  highly  developed  as  an 
art  form  by  the  Komans  was  the  oration.  The  whole  system  of 
education  was  planned  for  the  training  of  the  orator.  Other  sub- 
jects of  inquiry  and  study — history,  biography,  philosophy,  science, 
even  poetry — were  but  the  handmaidens  of  oratory.     Says  Cicero: 

In  my  opinion,  indeed,  no  man  can  be  an  orator  possessed  of  every 
praiseworthy  accomplishment,  unless  he  has  attained  the  knowledge  of 
everything  important,  and  of  all  liberal  arts,  for  his  language  must  be 
ornate  and  copious  from  knowledge,  since,  unless  there  be  beneath  the 
surface  matter  understood  and  felt  by  the  speaker,  oratory  becomes  an 
empty  and  almost  puerile  flow  or  words.     (Translation  by  Watson.) 

When  Quintilian  wrote  his  remarkable  book  on  the  principles  of 
education,  he  revealed  his  conception  of  the  final  goal  of  education 
in  the  very  title  of  the  book,  The  Training  of  the  Orator.  If  we 
are  inclined  to  wonder  at  this  emphasis  on  the  art  of  oratory,  we 
must  remember  that  the  spoken  word  was  the  most  effective  means 
of  publicity  in  an  age  that  lacked  the  printing  press.  And  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  oratory  was  the  only  direct  channel  through 
which  a  man  might  hope  to  reach  the  higher  offices  of  state.     The 
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highest  profession  that  a  Eoman  might  follow  was  service  of  the 
state,  and  he  proved  that  this  was  his  opinion  by  so  shaping  the 
curricula  of  his  schools  as  to  provide  first  and  last  an  education 
for  citizenship.  Oratory  was  a  highly  developed  art,  but  it  was 
also  intensely  practical;  and  back  of  it,  as  back  of  history,  bio- 
graphy, and  letters,  stood  the  state  as  the  inspiring  cause. 

The  Romans  had  a  special  predilection  for  works  of  massive 
proportions.  This  is  true  of  both  prose  and  poetry,  but  it  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy  in  prose.  There  is  nothing  in  Greek  litearture, 
or  even  in  modern  literature,  like  the  works  of  such  men  as  Varro 
and  Pliny  the  Elder.  The  Romans  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  the  encyclopaedia.  In  modern  times  such  vast  under- 
takings are  invariably  collaborations  of  many  workers ;  in  the  case 
of  the  Romans  they  were  the  work  of  individuals.  This  difference 
is  not  to  be  explained  merely  by  the  difference  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge  now  and  then.  The  explanation  lies  rather  in  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Roman  and  the  modern  attitude  towards  knowl- 
edge. The  Roman  was  not  moved  to  such  tasks  by  a  spirit  of  pure 
research;  he  did  not  investigate  for  the  love  of  investigation;  he 
did  not  search  for  truth  for  truth's  sake.  It  was  not  necessary 
therefore,  as  it  is  now,  that  he  be  a  specialist  in  this  or  that  field 
of  learning.  He  was  a  compiler.  His  purpose  was  simply  to 
gather  together  and  put  in  convenient  form  all  that  was  known  or 
thought  to  be  known  of  every  subject  which  had  practical  appli- 
cation to  life.  What  he  regarded  as  mere  theories  he  might  ques- 
tion, but  what  he  regarded  as  facts  established  by  his  predecessors 
he  accepted  and  recorded. 

Pliny  the  Younger  has  left  us  a  delightful  account  of  the  method 
of  work  of  the  great  compiler  his  uncle,  which  is  worth  quoting  for 
its  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  point  of  view  it  sets 
forth: 

Before  daybreak  he  used  to  wait  upon  Vespasian.  .  .  .  When  he  had 
finished  the  affairs  which  that  emperor  committed  to  his  charge,  he  re- 
turned home  again  to  his  studies.  After  a  short  and  light  repast  at  noon 
...  he  would  frequently  in  the  summer,  if  he  was  disengaged  from  busi- 
ness, repose  himself  in  the  sun;  during  which  time  some  author  was  read 
to  him,  from  whence  he  made  extracts  and  observations,  as  indeed  this  was 
his  constant  method  whatever  book  he  read:  for  it  was  a  maxim  of  his, 
that  *  no  book  was  so  bad  but  some  profit  might  be  gleaned  from  it.' 
When  this  basking  was  over,  he  generally  went  into  the  cold  bath,  and 
as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  it,  just  took  a  slight  refreshment,  and  then 
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reposed  himself  for  a  little  while.  Then,  as  if  it  had  been  a  new  day, 
he  immediately  resumed  his  duties  till  dinner-time,  when  a  book  was 
again  read  to  him,  upon  which  he  would  make  some  running  notes.  .  .  . 
In  summer  he  always  rose  from  supper  by  daylight;  and  in  winter  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark;  and  this  was  a  sort  of  binding  law  with  him.  Such 
was  his  manner  of  life  amidst  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  town;  but  in 
the  country  his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  study  without  intermission, 
excepting  only  when  he  bathed.  But  in  this  exception  I  include  no  more 
than  the  time  he  was  actually  in  the  bath;  for  all  the  while  he  was  rubbed 
and  wiped,  he  was  employed  either  in  hearing  some  book  read  to  him,  or 
in  dictating  himself.  In  his  journeys,  as  though  released  from  all  other 
cares,  he  found  leisure  for  this  sole  pursuit.  A  shorthand  writer,  with 
books  and  tablets,  constantly  attended  him  in  his  chariot,  who,  in  the 
winter,  wore  a  particular  sort  of  warm  gloves,  that  the  sharpness  of  the 
weather  might  not  occasion  any  interruption  to  his  studies;  and  for  the 
same  reason  my  uncle  always  used  a  sedan  chair  in  Eome.  .  .  .  By  this 
extraordinary  application  he  found  time  to  write  so  many  volumes,  besides 
one  hundred  and  sixty  which  he  left  me,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  common- 
place, written  on  both  sides  in  a  very  small  character.  (Translation  by 
Melmoth  and  Hutchinson.) 

Abstracting,  excerpting,  making  notes  are  the  method  of  one 
who  possesses  the  talent  for  organization.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Soman's  talent  for  organization  was  his  greatest.  We 
do  not  have  to  analyze  his  literature  to  discover  this.  What  he 
actually  accomplished  politically  and  socially  in  the  world  of  anti- 
quity affords  abundant  evidence  of  that  quality  of  mind  which 
has  been  well  named  righteousness,  used  in  the  sense  of  a  spiritual 
compulsion  to  set  things  right.  And  yet  his  literature  is  the  clear- 
est and  most  interesting  expression  of  it. 

That  expression  comes  to  finest  flower  in  his  jurisprudence.  We 
often  say  of  the  Eoman  that  he  was  the  lawgiver  of  the  world. 
Always  he  had  given  his  thought  to  law.  From  the  earliest  times 
he  had  realized  that  if  he  was  to  succeed  in  setting  things  right 
he  must  formulate  it  in  definite  unmistakable  terms.  But  it  was 
only  at  a  comparatively  late  date  that  the  great  jurists  appeared 
who  were  to  exert  such  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  social  organi- 
zation of  Europe.  The  task  that  confronted  them  was  exactly  to 
their  liking ;  the  method  of  attack  was  wholly  characteristic.  They 
did  not  look  upon  the  matter  in  hand  as  an  object  for  speculation 
and  argumentation,  as  a  Plato  or  an  Aristotle  had  done  before 
them;  they  were  faced  with  existing  facts  which  had  come  about 
as  an  outgrowth  of  actual  practice  and  performance.     Their  prob- 
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lem  was  to  clarify  and  to  systematize  this  great  accumulation,  to 
reduce  a  multitude  of  particular  rules  to  general  principles,  which 
could  then  be  put  in  logical  groups.  So  they  codified,  made  man- 
uals, encyclopaedias,  digests.  It  is  true,  they  examined  into  the 
origins  and  bases  of  law,  deriving  it  according  to  this  or  that 
philosophical  conception;  but  they  concerned  themselves  not  so 
much  with  the  deductions  that  must  be  drawn  from  certain  philo- 
sophical hypotheses  as  with  questions  of  what  life  had  actually 
brought  forth.  Law  was  not  a  divine  principle  to  be  discovered 
and  lived  as  an  ideal,  it  was  the  crystallization  of  custom.  Its 
object  was  not  the  attainment  of  abstract  justice,  but  the  working 
out  of  an  orderly  society,  that  men  might  live  together  in  the  state. 
Experience  was  the  teacher,  and  the  state  was  the  end  and  aim. 

The  latest  great  expression  of  the  Eoman  literary  genius  was 
that  of  the  early  church  fathers  in  the  final  struggle  between  pa- 
ganism and  Christianity.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  an 
examination  of  it,  because  it  represents  rather  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  than  the  end  of  the  old.  And  yet  one  phase  of  it  at  least 
is  so  typically  Eoman  that  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  it.  With 
certain  notable  exceptions,  such  as  the  mystic  Tertullian  and  the 
great  theologian  Augustine,  the  writers  of  this  late  period  devoted 
their  attention  to  translation,  to  the  clarification  of  disputed  points 
of  controversy,  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Christian  literature  of 
the  East.  They  tended,  like  the  jurists,  to  the  ordering  of  the 
mass  of  material  that  confronted  them,  to  the  classifying  of  the 
orthodox  and  the  unorthodox,  to  the  making  of  compendia.  On 
the  imaginative  side,  it  is  true,  they  were  fired  by  the  mysticism 
of  a  new  religion,  on  the  intellectual  side  they  were  interested  in 
the  subtleties  of  dialect.  But  their  chief  value  was  in  the  role 
they  played  as  interpreters  and  carriers  of  the  thought  of  the  East 
to  the  world  of  the  West.  They  are  still  industrious  workers  on 
a  practical  matter.  And  even  in  the  new  field  of  religion  they 
never  lose  sight  of  the  state  as  dominating  every  phase  of  life. 
Even  Augustine  thinks  in  terms  of  the  state;  he  substituted  the 
church  for  the  state  and  called  his  great  book  the  City  of  God. 

Turning  now  from  prose  to  poetry,  it  has  already  been  remarked 
that  we  discover  most  clearly  the  peculiar  Eoman  bent  of  mind  in 
matters  literary  in  his  differentiation  between  forms  that  were 
worthy  of  highest  esteem  and  forms  that  were  little  more  than  a 
mere  waste  of  time.     Epic  holds  the  chief  place.     The  Eomans 
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began  the  writing  of  epic  in  imitation  of  Homer — indeed  it  was  no 
more  than  translation.  But  as  early  as  Naevius  and  Ennius  they 
had  breathed  into  it  a  new  spirit,  the  spirit  of  history.  The  sub- 
ject chosen  by  Naevius  was  the  conflict  between  Home  and  Car- 
thage, and  the  Annals  of  Ennius  related  the  story  of  Home  from 
its  foundation  to  his  own  day.  Vergil  conceived  the  epic  as  a 
means  of  inculcating  political,  moral,  and  religious  principles. 
His  subject  is  not  so  truly  arms  and  the  man  as  it  is  the  glory  and 
the  greatness  of  Eome  as  built  upon  sound  morality.  To  one  who 
has  read  Latin  epic  there  seems  nothing  strange  in  the  statement 
of  VergiFs  ancient  biographer  to  the  effect  that  the  Aeneid  was 
written  at  the  request  of  the  emperor.  At  a  time  of  transition 
from  a  republic  to  a  monarchy  Augustus  saw  the  political  value 
to  his  administration  of  turning  men's  thoughts  away  from  the 
present  to  the  glories  of  the  past,  and  the  aid  in  his  social  and 
religious  reforms  to  be  derived  from  the  celebration  of  the  old-time 
virtues  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  And  the  epic  was  a  suitable  ve- 
hicle for  such  matter.  It  served  the  same  purpose  as  history — 
preserving  the  record  of  the  past  and  teaching  morality.  After 
Vergil,  Lucan  followed  the  tradition  of  the  historical-political- 
moral  epic  in  his  Pharsalia,  at  once  an  account  of  the  civil  war  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey  and  a  treatise  on  stoicism.  Among  the  minor 
poets  certain  departures  are  to  be  found,  but  they  are  exceptions, 
not  the  rule,  and  for  the  most  part  their  work  has  passed  into 
oblivion,  perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that  they  did  not  express  the 
thought  of  the  race. 

One  possessed  of  the  gifts  essential  to  poetry  who  preferred  to 
devote  his  talents  to  material  of  less  importance  than  the  epic  was 
forced  to  assume  an  apologetic  attitude.  Invitations  were  extended 
him  to  turn  his  abilities  to  worthier  account.  So  Vergil  in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  career,  while  he  was  engaged  on  the  Eclogues 
and  the  Georgics,  was  approached  by  men  of  the  stamp  of  Au- 
gustus. Horace,  when  asked  to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  Agrippa, 
replies  in  his  graceful  fashion: 

But  I,  Agrippa,  on  my  lyre 

Dare  not  attempt  such  lofty  themes; 
Achilles  staunch,  but  fierce  and  dire; 

Or  the  sea-rover  with  his  schemes, 
Ulysses;   Pelops'  cruel  hall; 
Small  men  grand  deeds  may  not  recall. 
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My  lyre  obeys  a  peaceful  Muse, 

She  lets  no  war-song  thrill  her  string; 
And  I  from  diffidence  refuse 

Illustrious  Caesar's  praise  to  sing, 
Or  thine;  thy  deeds  might  suffer  wrong 
From  some  defect  within  the  song. 
Of  feasts  I  love  to  sing,  or  war — 

If  war  at  all — that  lovers  wage, 
Where  sharpened  nails  the  weapon  are, 

And  youths  are  met  by  maidens'  rage; 
I'm  fancy  free  one  day,  one  day 
On  fire  with  love,  but  always  gay. 

(Translation  by  Aglen.) 

Propertius  has  a  great  deal  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  he  speaks, 
according  to  his  nature,  much  more  seriously.  The  most  charac- 
teristic passage  is  in  the  first  elegy  of  the  second  book: 

But  if,  Maecenas,  the  Fates  had  granted  me  the  power  to  lead  the  hosts 
of  heroes  into  war,  I  would  not  sing  the  Titans,  nor  Ossa  on  Olympus 
piled,  that  Pelion  might  be  a  path  to  heaven.  I'd  sing  not  Thebes  nor 
Troy's  citadel,  that  is  Homer's  glory,  nor  yet  how  at  Xerxes'  bidding  sea 
met  sundered  sea,  nor,  again,  would  I  chant  the  primeval  realm  of  Remus 
or  the  fierce  spirit  of  lofty  Carthage,  the  Cimbrian's  threats  or  the  service 
wrought  by  Marius  for  the  State.  But  I  would  tell  of  the  wars  and  the 
deeds  of  thy  master  Caesar,  and  next  after  mighty  Caesar  my  thoughts 
would  turn  on  thee.  .  .  .  But  my  heart  has  not  power  in  verse  severe  to 
trace  the  line  of  Caesar  to  his  Phrygian  grandsires.  The  sailor  talks  of 
winds,  the  ploughman  of  oxen,  the  soldier  counts  o'er  his  wounds,  the 
shepherd  his  sheep,  while  we  for  our  part  tell  of  lovers'  wars!  Let  each 
man  pass  his  days  in  that  wherein  his  skill  is  greatest.  To  die  for  love 
is  glory;  and  glory  yet  again  to  have  power  to  joy  in  one  love  only;  ah, 
may  I,  and  I  alone,  joy  in  the  love  that's  mine.     (Translation  by  Butler.) 

And  Ovid  with  his  customary  flippancy : 

Of  what  avail  will  it  be  to  me  to  have  sung  of  swift  Achilles?  What 
will  the  sons  of  Atreus,  the  one  or  the  other,  do  for  me,  and  he  who  in 
wandering  lost  as  many  years  as  in  war,  and  Hector  the  lamented,  dragged 
by  Haemonian  steeds?  But  a  tender  beloved,  at  my  oft  praising  of  her 
beauty,  has  come  of  herself  to  the  poet  as  the  reward  for  his  song.  Great 
is  my  recompense!  Renowned  names  of  heroes,  fare  ye  well;  your  favors 
are  not  the  kind  for  me!  And  fair  ones,  turn  hither  your  beauteous  faces 
as  I  sing  the  songs  which  rosy  Love  dictates  to  me!  (Translation  by 
Showerman.) 

Poets  may  refuse  to  write  epic  because  they  feel  that  they  do  not 
possess  the  necessary  powers,  or  because  they  are  wholly  absorbed 
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in  the  passion  of  love ;  but  in  refusing  their  tone  is  one  of  apology, 
and  not  one  of  them  maintains  that  any  other  form  deserves  to 
rank  with  the  epic.  They  are  also  thoroughly  Eoman  in  appreci- 
ating that  epic  has  its  practical,  even  contemporary,  purposes, 
which  would  force  them,  if  they  should  undertake  it  at  all,  to  do  as 
Vergil  did  and  trace  the  ancestry  of  mighty  Caesar  back  to  his 
Phrygian  grandsires. 

It  is  very  significant  that  esteem  in  almost  equal  measure  was 
placed  upon  purely  didactic  poetry  as  upon  epic.  We  are  not  here 
concerned  with  the  methods  used  to  bring  about  success  in  a  branch 
of  poetry  in  which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  the  later  literatures 
failed,  but  we  are  concerned  with  the  fact  of  success.  One  will  not 
be  guilty  of  exaggeration  who  claims  for  the  De  Rerum  Natura  of 
Lucretius  and  the  Georgics  of  Vergil  that  they  are  the  two  greatest 
masterpieces  of  didactic  poetry.  And  yet  to  our  modern  thought 
how  unsuited  to  the  Muse  seem  such  themes  as  the  atomic  theory 
and  agriculture!  But  we  are  reading  them  still  because  the  Ro- 
mans  found  the  way  to  clothe  these  themes  in  beauty.  The  strik- 
ing point  is  that  it  was  upon  matter  of  this  character  that  they 
lavished  their  richest  imagination.  Satire,  which  as  a  formal 
branch  of  poetry  the  Romans  justly  claimed  as  their  own  inven- 
tion, is  but  a  species  of  the  didactic.  Its  subject  matter  is  prac- 
tical ethics,  but  instead  of  displaying  the  virtues  as  epic  does,  it 
attacks  the  vices  that  undermine  morality.  Horace  admits  that  it 
is  mere  prose  except  that  it  is  cast  in  metrical  form,  and  recog- 
nizes its  didactic  character  in  his  famous  definition  of  it.  "  What 
is  to  hinder  me,"  he  says,  "  from  telling  the  truth  in  jest,  as  kindly 
teachers  sometimes  give  sweets  to  children  that  they  may  be  willing 
to  learn  the  elements?"  In  Persius  and  Juvenal  the  sweets  be- 
come less  and  less  necessary,  and  the  teaching  more  and  more  vital. 

The  outstanding  lyric  poets  of  Rome  are  Catullus  and  Horace. 
The  former  satisfies  the  modern  in  all  essentials  of  lyrical  expres- 
sion. He  is  free  from  all  thought  of  practical  purpose,  and  sings 
wholeheartedly  of  his  love  and  hate.  But  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Romans  he  held  a  secondary  place;  Horace  towered  head  and 
shoulders  above  him.  If  we  too  love  Horace,  it  is  not  for  his 
lyrical  passion,  but  for  that  painstaking  ease  with  which  he  has 
uttered  obvious  truths  in  immortal  phrases.  Horace  is  far  more 
thoroughly  Roman  than  Catullus.  He  is  a  rare  instance  of  a  poet 
who  can  successfully  turn  lyric  to  practical  purposes.     The  themes 
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in  which  he  is  greatest  are  patriotism,  the  Eoman  virtues,  the 
praises  of  Augustus,  peace,  social  reform,  the  inevitableness  of 
death.  When  he  sings  of  love  we  are  left  cold  and  unmoved  except 
by  the  mere  grace  of  phrase.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  to 
this  general  statement,  notably  in  his  odes  on  friendship  and  in  his 
convivial  songs;  but  it  remains  true  withal  that  the  poet  laureate 
measures  up  to  the  Eoman  requirement  that  poetry  must  find  its 
reason  for  being  in  relating  its  matter  to  the  larger  problems  of 
the  people  and  the  state. 

The  conception  of  literature  as  art  was  not  native  to  the  Eoman. 
Whether  he  would  have  come  to  it,  if  he  had  been  left  to  develop 
along  his  own  lines,  is  a  matter  of  mere  speculation.  As  it  was, 
he  caught  it  from  the  Greeks,  he  learned  to  appreciate  its  worth, 
and  in  his  businesslike  fashion  he  set  about  cultivating  his  latent 
talents  for  the  realization  and  the  expression  of  beauty.  Here  too 
his  method  was  thoroughly  characteristic.  He  translated,  he 
studied  Greek  handbooks,  he  mastered  the  principles  of  formal 
rhetoric,  he  classified,  he  formulated  rules.  A  practice  in  meter, 
for  example,  once  discovered,  became  immutable  law.  He  did 
not,  like  the  Greek,  allow  his  feeling  for  beauty  in  the  first  instance 
to  determine  the  form  and  the  extent  to  which  he  might  vary  it; 
but  rather,  he  accepted  first  the  form,  which  he  had  inherited  from 
the  Greek,  as  a  fixed  and  invariable  mold  into  which  he  must  pour 
his  material.  If  he  could  make  his  material  fit  the  mold  more  or 
less  exactly,  then  he  was  a  more  or  less  successful  artist.  So 
Horace  excels  Catullus,  so  Ovid  is  a  better  artist  than  Propertius. 
To  the  credit  of  the  Eoman  be  it  said  that  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  what  he  undertook  to  do,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  perfect  harmony  of  matter  and  form  than  his  literature 
displays. 

The  Greek  influence  upon  Eoman  literature  extends  of  course 
much  further  than  to  form  only.  As  has  been  remarked,  Eoman 
literature  took  its  beginning  from  the  Greek,  and  all  through  its 
long  course  is  fairly  saturated  with  it.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to 
mark  off  with  any  sort  of  definitenes  that  which  may  be  called 
original  from  that  which  is  borrowed.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  for  almost  every  Eoman  book  there  was  a  Greek  model, 
Eoman  literature  is  not  at  all  like  Greek  literature.  What  they 
borrowed  they  altered  and  skilfully  adapted  to  their  own  needs. 
In  the  primitive  days  before  they  had  fallen  under  the  magic  spell 
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of  Greek  culture,  their  literature  was  little  more  than  a  crude  form- 
ulation of  laws  and  treaties,  calendars  of  priests  and  magistrates, 
ritualistic  chants  for  religious  uses,  and  more  or  less  extempora- 
neous dialogues  at  harvest  merry-makings.  These  beginnings  no 
doubt  had  in  them  latent  possibilities  of  an  original  literature,  but 
the  development  was  early  interrupted  and  thenceforth  determined 
by  the  contact  with  the  Greek  civilization  in  southern  Italy  and  in 
Sicily.  Here  the  Eomans,  just  at  a  moment  when  evidently  they 
were  ready  for  it,  came  face  to  face  with  the  products  of  an  art 
which  had  already  reached  its  highest  state  of  perfection.  "Un- 
trained though  they  were,  they  were  quick  to  see  its  value,  and 
using  their  remarkable  gift  for  learning  from  others  they  set  to 
work  to  imitate.  They  began  by  translating — indeed  they  were  the 
inventors  of  translation.  When  they  realized,  as  they  soon  did, 
that  translation  could  do  no  more  than  reproduce  a  life  which  was 
not  their  own,  they  passed  on  from  translation  to  adaptation, 
accepting  forms  and  technique  ready-made,  profoundly  influenced 
by  the  knowledge  and  beliefs  embodied  in  what  they  were  imitat- 
ing, but  reshaping  the  material  to  make  it  accord  with  their  own 
manner  of  thought  and  life. 

Translation,  imitation,  adaptation,  whatever  their  shortcomings, 
are  certainly  the  method  of  the  practical  man.  They  offer  the 
shortest  cut  to  what  is  wanted.  They  are  great  time-savers,  and 
they  spare  the  slow  uncertain  process  of  natural  growth.  If  the 
method  reveals  the  Koman's  practical  nature,  the  skill  and  rapidity 
with  which  he  found  the  way  and  the  choice  he  made  of  what  he 
would  use  reveal  his  originality.  His  choice  fell  upon  history  and 
oratory  because  of  their  immediate  relation  to  public  life;  upon 
technical  manuals,  expanded  by  him  into  encyclopaedias,  because 
of  their  practical  value  in  meeting  the  material  needs  of  his  exist- 
ence; upon  didactic  and  epic  poetry  because  they  offered  vent  for 
his  pride  of  race  and  state  and  opportunity  for  the  upbuilding  of 
public  morality. 

So  much  for  a  very  cursory  survey  of  the  more  important 
branches  of  Eoman  literature.  If  the  generalizations  which  have 
been  made  are  just  and  true,  then  it  becomes  clear  that  the  two 
characteristic  features  of  the  literature  as  a  whole,  as  they  are  also 
features  common  to  every  branch  of  it,  are  its  practical  nature  and 
its  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  state.  Indeed  these  two  qualities 
complement  each  other.     The  literature  has  a  definite  purpose  to 
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accomplish,  and  that  purpose  is  the  upbuilding  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  state.  It  is  not  concerned  with  beauty  for  beauty's 
sake,  nor  with  truth  for  truth's  sake,  but  with  beauty  as  it  adorns 
that  which  (is  useful,  with  truth  as  it  can  be  set  to  work  in  the 
business  of  living.  And  that  which  is  useful  is  that  which  touches 
the  life  of  the  commonwealth,  the  business  of  living  is  the  business 
of  organizing  society.  Roman  literature  is  essentially  a  public 
literature.  There  is  almost  no  fiction  in  Latin  prose,  and  that  to 
be  found  in  poetry  deals  almost  exclusively  with  mythology,  not 
with  the  private  life  of  the  people.  Love  poets  singing  of  their 
own  personal  experiences  are  on  the  defensive  as  men  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  aims  of  literature.  What  we  read  elsewhere  than 
in  the  love  poets  of  the  private  joys  and  sorrows  of  individuals  we 
read  between  the  lines,  not  in  the  written  word.  The  written  word 
is  taken  up,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  greater  themes  of  the 
vast  organization  of  republic  or  empire.  It  is  primarily  the  ex- 
pression of  the  public  man.  The  state  is  its  inspiration,  the  state 
is  its  subject,  the  state  is  its  goal. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  distinction  in  the  realm  of  scientific 
study  between  pure  science  and  applied  science.  May  we  not  apply 
the  same  terms  to  literature,  and  recognize  the  distinction  between 
pure  literature  and  applied  literature? 

Whether  we  accept  an  evolutionary  theory  of  history  or  not,  we 
are  at  least  well  aware  that  civilization  has  marked  its  progress 
by  certain  great  definite  stages  of  development.  The  successive 
stages  may  not  constitute  a  series  that  steadily  ascends  to  ever 
higher  levels,  but  whether  the  series  rises  or  falls,  each  of  its  parts 
performs  a  definite  service  which  distinguishes  it  from  every  other 
part.  So  literatures,  which  constitute  the  chief  record  and  expres- 
sion of  the  several  stages  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  form  a 
series  of  definite  and  distinct  units,  each  performing  its  unique 
function  in  the  life  of  man. 

Greek  literature  is  a  pure  literature.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
vast  undertaking  of  rationalizing  knowledge.  Its  business  is  to 
seek  out  and  to  formulate  truth  in  whatever  region  truth  may  lie 
and  to  whatever  result  it  may  lead.  Beauty  is  truth — beauty  itself 
becomes  an  end  and  aim.  Beauty  and  truth  point  the  way  to  the 
good,  and  the  whole  life  of  man  is  comprised  in  the  aesthetic,  the 
intellectual,  and  the  moral.  Reason  stands  supreme,  directs  the 
investigation,  and  passes  judgment  on  the  findings.    The  experi- 
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ence  of  the  individual,  the  experience  of  society,  the  experience 
of  the  natural  universe  about  us  are  but  the  material  with  which 
we  work  in  our  search  for  living  principles.  Pure  science  and  pure 
literature  seek  to  discover  the  universal  as  revealed  in  the  particular. 

Koman  literature  is  an  applied  literature.  It  is  concerned  with 
putting  knowledge  to  work  in  the  actual  daily  life  of  men  and 
women.  Its  business  is  to  promote  the  organization  of  society 
according  to  discovered  principles,  to  bring  this,  that,  and  the 
other  experiment  under  a  common  law,  to  save  waste  through  sys- 
tem. The  individual  person,  the  individual  city-state  become  swal- 
lowed up  in  one  vast  empire  of  society.  Knowledge  of  truth  as 
such  is  of  no  value;  it  acquires  value  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  can  be  made  to  work. 

The  Greek  discovered  the  principle ;  the  Eoman  applied  it.  The 
Greek  was  interested  in  life  as  it  pointed  the  way  to  truth;  the 
Eoman  was  interested  in  truth  as  it  enabled  men  to  live  together 
in  society. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina. 


SPENSER  AND  LUCRETIUS 
By  Edwin  Greenlaw 

The  main  elements  in  Spenser's  philosophy  are  derived,  as  has 
long  been  known,  from  Plato  and  from  Renaissance  developments 
of  Platonic  doctrine  from  Ficino  to  Castiglione.  The  grounds  for 
this  influence  are  apparent.  Plato's  keen  sense  of  the  unseen 
world,  his  doctrine  of  ideas  or  pre-existent  forms,  his  conception 
,  that  beauty,  justice,  temperance,  and  the  like,  manifested  in  earthly 
forms  and  actions,  are  but  shadows  of  realities  unseen  except 
through  mystic  contemplation,  were  all  influences  to  which  the 
genius  of  Spenser  responded  with  the  utmost  sensitiveness.  What 
is  more,  this  philosophy  suited  his  conception  of  the  high  function 
of  poetry,  and  enabled  him  to  lift  his  allegory  out  of  the  scholastic 
desert  into  which  allegory  had,  fallen  and  to  give  it  living  truth 
and  beauty.  Therefore  we  find  not  merely  abstract  virtues  and 
ideals  of  conduct  made  concrete  in  the  stories  of  the  Faerie  Queene 
but  a  searching  analysis  of  men  and  measures  of  his  time,  of  the 
destinies  of  England  itself,  seen  through  the  magic  glass  which^ 
could  reveal  them  sub  specie  aeternitatis.  His  epic,  chief  expres-i 
slon  of  his  spirit,  was  the  greatest  exemplar  of  its  time  of  thej 
conception  that  high  poetry  derives  its  authority  because  it  is  I 
philosophy  teaching  by  example. 

Spenser's  Platonism,  therefore,  long  recognized,  and  in  recent 
years  extended  by  studies  in  his  allegories  of  the  life  of  his  time, 
forms  a  most  important  approach  to  the  understanding  of  his  mind. 
But  there  was  another  philosophy,  not  of  conduct  and  policy  but 
of  external  nature,  which  formed  another  element  in  the  range  of 
his  interests.  It  dealt  not  with  the  supersensual  kingdom  with 
which  men  should  establish  relations  but  with  the  physical  realm 
that  hedges  man  about  with  a  different  sort  of  divinity.  It  flatly 
denied  the  supernatural,  the  realm  of  the  Platonic  ideas;  denied 
all  mysticism,  all  revealed  religion.  It  found  its  supreme  expres- 
sion, up  to  the  advent  of  modern  science,  in  Lucretius.  It  was 
closely  akin,  ready  to  establish  fruitful  contacts,  with  the  new 
science  which  in  Copernicus,  in  Galileo,  in  Newton,  and  ultimately 
in  Darwin  and  his  followers,  was  to  transform  modern  life  and 
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much  of  its  thought.  It  was  well  known  in  Spenser's  time.  Lucre- 
tius is  included  in  all  the  lists  which  the  Elizabethan  critics  were 
so  fond  of  making,  as  the  chief  example  of  the  poet  whose  metier 
is  natural  philosophy.  It  would  be  strange  if  Spenser,  whose 
learning  was  so  extensive,  whose  interest  in  philosophy  and  its 
relation  to  poetry  was  so  keen,  and  whose  mind  was  so  sensitive 
to  all  the  varied  intellectual  currents  of  his  time,  had  not  been 
influenced  by  this  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  things. 

In  a  recent  essay x  I  suggested  that  the  new  scientific  scepticism 
was  probably  more  influential  in  the  later  English  Kenaissance 
than  has  heretofore  been  supposed,  and  that  in  Spenser,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  considerable  body  of  material  showing  an  interest  in 
the  relation  of  man  to  nature.  In  a  good  deal  of  this  he  followed 
Plato,  as  was  to  be  expected,.  His  was  by  no  means  an  experi- 
mental mind  in  the  sense  of  one  reaching  out  to  realms  of  knowl- 
edge before  untravelled.  But  the  fact  that  so  great  a  body  of 
his  poetry  is  concerned  with  this  province  is  itself  significant 
of  the  movement  that  was  gaining  immense  momentum  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  present  essay  I  shall 
discuss  only  a  part  of  this  nature  philosophy,  but  a  part  that  is 
important  not  only  for  its  extent  but  because  it  has  been  singularly 
neglected.  For  Spenser  knew  Be  Rerum  Natura  not  merely  as  a 
body  of  great  poetry  from  which  he  might,  like  his  contemporaries 
in  all  the  flowery  fields  of  literature,  sip  honey — 

floriferis  ut  apes  in  saltibus  omnia  libant — 

but  as  a  source  of  philosophy  which  he  annexed  as  a  province  of 
his  mind. 

Besides  the  Hymnes,  which  are  purely  philosophical  poems,  and 
besides  the  philosophical  elements  held  in  solution  throughout  the 
Faerie  Queene,  there  are  two  passages  of  considerable  length  that 
are  closely  related  to  each  other  in  thought  and  that  have  only  the 
most  casual  relation  to  the  purely  narrative  parts  of  the  Faerie 
Queene.  In  these  two  passages  the  chief  interest  is  scientific  in 
the  sense  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  things.  The  theme 
is  closely  linked  with  one  of  the  great  aspects  of  Kenaissance 
thought,  the  idea  of  mutability.    And  the  chief  source  of  the  two 

'"Spenser's  Influence  on  Paradise  Lost,"  Studies  m  Philology,  July, 
1920,  xvn,  320-359. 
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passages  is  Lucretius.  That  Spenser  was  acquainted  with  De 
Rerum  Natura  has  long  been  known.  Besides  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  allusions,  pointed  out  by  editors  from  Upton's  time  down, 
there  is  the  prayer  of  the  lover  in  the  Temple  of  Venus  (rv.  X. 
44-47),  four  stanzas  translated  directly  from  the  invocation  to 
Venus  at  the  beginning  of  the  Latin  poem.  It  is  this  Venus, 
maker  of  all  the  world  who  daily  renews  the  life  of  all  things, 
dweller  also  and  mistress  in  the  Garden  of  the  Universe,  that 
enables  Spenser  in  a  series  of  related  passages  to  convert  a  mass 
of  scientific  theory  into  the  uses  of  his  allegorical  method.  The 
fascination  which  the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis  had  for  Spenser,! 
proved  by  his  constant  use  of  it,  and  the  idea  of  Venus  as  prac-i 
tically  identical  with  Nature,  the  source  of  life,  are  indicative  of 
an  intellectual  interest  much  deeper  than  mere  convention.2  In  the 
description  of  the  Garden  of  Adonis,  and  in  the  two  cantos  of 
Mutability  we  find  an  extended  exposition  of  the  origin  of  life  and 
the  structure  of  the  universe,  with  certain  applications  to  human 
affairs. 

The  Garden  of  Adonis 

In  the  first  of  the  two  passages  I  have  mentioned  (F.  Q.  in.  vi), 
Spenser  tells  of  the  first  seminary  of  all  things  that  are  born  to 
live  and  die  according  to  their  kinds.     Old  Genius  is  the  porter 

1  Part  of  this  interest  is  connected  with  his  study  of  Chaucer,  to  whose     .    > 


influence  he  pays  tribute,  in  another  connection,  in  terms  translated  from 
Lucretius'  praise  of  his  master  Epicurus.  But  besides  the  influence  of 
Chaucer  on  the  Shepheards  Calender  and  on  Spenser's  story  of  Cambello, 
it  is  also  manifest  in  some  features  of  the  Mutability  fragment.  Here 
Spenser  speaks  of  the  description  of  Nature  as  something  that  even  Chau- 
cer dared  not  undertake,  referring  his  readers  to  Alane's  Plaint  of  Kinde. 
The  theme  of  Venus — Nature  is  also  combined  with  his  interest  in  Isis, 
also  connected  with  the  idea  of  generation.  Egyptian  theories  of  repro- 
duction were  accessible  to  him  in  Plutarch's  treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris  and 
elsewhere.  For  example,  Apuleius  says  that  he  gained  back  his  human 
shape  through  the  intervention  of  Isis  as  goddess  of  fecundity.  In  xi.  47 
(Adlington's  translation)  Isis  is  addressed  as  similar  to  Ceres,  origin  of 
fruitful  things,  and  Venus,  "who  in  the  beginning  of  the  world  didest 
cople  together  all  kinds  of  thinges  with  an  engendered  love,  and  by  an 
eternall  propagation  of  humaine  kinde,"  and  also  Proserpine,  having  power 
"  to  stoppe  and  put  away  the  invasion  of  hegges  and  ghosts."  The  entire 
passage  reminds  one  of  the  prayer  to  Venus,  and  the  story  of  the  Golden 
Ass  is  also,  of  course,  a  form  of  Pythagorism. 
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of  the  Garden,  attended  by  a  thousand  thousand  naked  babes  who 
seek  to  be  attired  in  fleshly  weeds.  Such  as  eternal  fate  has  or- 
dained he  clothes  with  sinful  mire  and  sends  forth  until  the  time 
of  death,  when  they  return  and  are  again  planted  in  the  Garden 
for  a  thousand  years.  During  this  interval  they  forget  that  they 
have  ever  seen  corruption  and  mortal  pain,  and  then  are  clad  with 
other  hues  and  are  sent  once  more  into  the  changeful  world.  This 
doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  and  of  the  return  of  souls 
after  a  period  of  forgetfulness,  is  of  course  Pythagorean.  Spenser 
makes  use,  I  believe,  of  passages  from  the  Republic  and  the 
Timaeus  of  Plato,  and  of  the  exposition  of  Pythagorean  philosophy 
in  the  fifteenth  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  The  Republic  pas- 
sage, from  the  end  of  the  tenth  book,  is  the  well-known  allegory 
of  Er.  The  idea  of  a  Genius  or  deity  presiding  over  the  birth  of 
mortals;  the  thousands  of  souls  seeking  birth;  the  conception  of 
Fate  or  Necessity  as  choosing  those  who  were  to  be,  in  Spenser's 
phrase,  "  clothed  in  sinful  mire  " ;  the  return  of  the  souls  after  a 
period  of  mortal  life, — are  parallels  between  the  two  allegories  not 
without  meaning.  But  even  more  significant  is  Plato's  insistence 
on  the  danger  of  sin,  which  Spenser  repeats  several  times,  and  his 
idea  that  those  who  were  returning  from  a  period  of  earthly  ex- 
istence wore  a  travel-stained  appearance  and  were  glad  to  go  to  the 
"meadow"  where  they  took  up  quarters  until  time  for  their  re- 
turn to  another  mortal  existence.  Plato's  idea  is  of  a  world  of 
the  dead,  with  souls  passing  and  repassing  on  their  way  to  and 
from  this  shadowy  existence,  but  it  is  not  far  from  his  conception 
of  the  "  meadow  "  and  the  river  of  forgetfulness  to  Spenser's  idea 
of  plants  growing  in  a  garden  with  no  recollection  of  earthly  cor- 
ruption and  mortal  pain. 

In  the  Timaeus,  also,  Spenser  found  this  Pythagorean  doctrine, 
though  the  account  of  the  origin  of  life  there  given  bears  little 
resemblance  to  the  one  developed  in  the  Faerie  Queene.  Two 
passages  from  Ovid  are  more  important.  In  the  first  (Met.  I. 
370  ff.),  we  are  told  that  while  men  and  women  sprang  from  the 
stones  cast  behind  them  by  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  animals  were 
brought  forth  spontaneously  by  the  earth  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun.  "  The  fruitful  seeds  of  things,  nourished  by  the  enlivening 
soil,  as  in  the  womb  of  a  mother,  grew,  and  in  lapse  of  time  as- 
sumed shape."  This  Ovid  illustrates  by  a  comparison  with  the 
Nile.     When  the  river  has  forsaken  the  oozy  fields  and  the  fresh 
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mud  is  heated  in  the  ethereal  sun,  the  laborers  find  many  animals, 
some  at  the  moment  of  formation  and  some  still  imperfect ;  often 
one  part  is  animated  while  the  other  is  still  coarse  earth.3  The 
idea  is  somewhat  similar  to  Lucretius'  account  of  the  generation 
of  organic  life,  as  we  shall  see  later.4  With  the  exposition  of 
Pythagorean  doctrine  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Metamorphoses. 
however,  we  return  to  the  sort  of  thing  Plato  had  set  forth  in  his 
allegory  of  Er.  The  influence  of  this  passage  on  Spenser  I  shall 
discuss  later  in  this  essay.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  here  that 
his  main  indebtedness  to  Plato  and  Ovid  is  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  re-appearance  of  souls  upon  earth  at  intervals  separated  by 
a  sojourn  in  a  garden  of  death  and  life.  This  conception  of  the 
garden  is  supplemented  by  Spenser's  statement  about  the  two  walls, 
one  of  iron  and  the  other  of  gold,  with  the  two  gate3  of  death  and 
life,  an  old  idea  here  related  to  Er*s  account  of  the  passages  between 
the  earth  and  the  abode  of  the  dead.  These  walls  of  the  universe 
have  suggested  the  frequent  references  in  Lucretius  to  the  moenia 
mundi  noted  by  Upton  and  others,  although  the  philosophy  of 
Lucretius  is  flatly  opposed  to  any  doctrine  of  pre-existence  of  souls 
and  their  rebirth  after  stated  intervals.5 

■  Spenser  uses  this  simile,  also  as  a  simile,  when  speaking  of  the  brood 
of  Error  in  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  21. 

*  The  idea  is  not  original  with  either  Ovid  or  Lucretius,  of  course.  Em- 
pedocles,  for  example,  held  that  the  vegetable  world  first  came  into  exist- 
ence. Afterwards  single  limbs,  heads,  and  the  like,  sprang  from  earth. 
Some  of  these  fragmentary  creatures  were  bound  together  by  friendship 
while  others  were  driven  to  and  fro  in  a  solitary  condition,  unable  to  gain 
a  foothold  on  the  shore  of  life.  As  a  result  all  kinds  of  monsters  came 
into  being,  but  soon  disappeared,  since  only  those  which  showed  "  inner 
harmony "  could  procreate  and  so  survive. 

•  The  references  to  the  walls  of  the  world  are  very  frequent  in  Lucretius, 
as  it  was  by  this  means  that  he  distinguished  between  the  created  uni- 
verse and  the  void,  or  chaos.  He  frequently  says  that  the  "  gate  of  death  " 
is  never  closed,  but  here  he  refers  to  the  coming  destruction  of  the  world. 
See  especially  I.  1102-1112: 

ne  volucri  ritu  flammarum  moenia  mundi 
diffugiant  subito  magnum  per  inane  soluta  .  .  . 
nam  quacumque  prius  de  parti  corpora  desse 
constitues,  haec  rebus  erit  pars  ianua  leti, 
hac  se  turba  foras  dabit  omnis  materiae. 
See  also  II.  1148-1149: 

sic  igitur  magni  quoque  circum  moenia  mundi 
expugnata  dabunt  labem  putrisque  ruinas. 
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We  come  now  to  certain  resemblances  in  idea  and  phrase  which 
seem  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  Spenser's  adaptation  of 
these  conceptions  and  his  use  of  Lucretius'  doctrine  of  the  first- 
beginnings  of  things.    In  the  Garden  of  Venus,  Spenser  says, 

There  is  the  first  seminary 
Of  all  things  that  are  born  to  live  and  dye, 
According  to  their  kynds.  (Ill,  vi.  30) 

With  this  we  may  couple  what  he  says,  a  moment  later,  about  Time 
as  the  enemy  of  all  things  that  grow  in  the  Garden,  and  compare 
Lucretius  I.  225-229 : 

praeterea  quaecumque  vetustate  amovet  aetas, 
si  penitus  peremit  consumens  materiem  omnem, 
unde  animale  genus  generatim  in  lumina  vitae 
redducit  Venus,  aut  redductum  daedala  tellus 
unde  alit  atque  auget  generatim  pabula  praebens? 

The  explanation  of  the  origin  of  organic  life  is  very  similar  in 
the  two  poets.  Spenser  first  speaks  of  the  endless  progeny  of  weeds 
that  bud  and  blossom  in  the  garden  of  Dame  Nature  (xxx).  No 
gardener  is  needed  to  take  care  of  these,  or  of  the  souls  that  are 
also  growing  in  the  garden  waiting  for  the  time  when  they  are  to 
be  clothed  in  earthly  weeds  (xxxii-xxxiv) : 

Ne  needs  there  Gardiner  to  sett  or  sow, 
To  plant  or  prune;  for  of  their  owne  accord 
All  things,  as  they  created  were,  doe  grow,  .  .  . 
Ne  doe  they  need  with  water  of  the  ford, 


But  this  and  other  similar  passages  have  little  reference  to  Spenser's  con- 
ception of  the  Garden.     The  gate  of  death,  to  Spenser,  is  for  individuals, 
not  for  the  universe.    (Lucretius  implies  a  gate  of  birth  in  several  places, 
for  example  in  I.  167 ff.,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  "begetting  bodies," 
genitalia  corpora*     Each  thing  is  born  and  goes  forth  into  the  borders  of 
light  out  of  that  in  which  resides  its  matter  and  first  bodies: 
at  nunc  seminibus  quia  certis  quaeque  creantur, 
inde  enascitur  atque  oras  in  luminis  exit, 
materies  ubi  inest  cuisque  et  corpora  prima. 
And  jthere  is  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  doctrine  of  rebirth  in  the 
passage  in  which  Lucretius  is  distinguishing  between  the  four  elements 
and  the  first-beginnings  of  things  (I.  767-768)  : 

alternis  gignuntur  enim  mutantque  colorem 
et  totam  inter  se  naturam  tempore  ab  omni. 
This  is  not  rebirth  in  the  Pythagorean  sense,  however. 
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Or  of  the  clouds,  to  moysten  their  root3  dry; 
For  in  themselves  eternall  moisture  they  imply.    . 

Infinite  shapes  of  creatures  there  are  bred, 

And  uncouth  formes,  which  none  yet  ever  knew; 

And  every  sort  is  in  a  sondry  bed 

Sett  by  itself e,  and  ranckt  in  comely  rew; 

Some  fitt  for  reasonable  sowles  t'indew; 

Some  made  for  beasts,  some  made  for  birds  to  weare; 

And  all  the  fruitfull  spawne  of  fishes  hew 

In  endlesse  rancks  along  enraunged  were, 

That  seemd  the  Ocean  could  not  eontaine  them  there. 

With  this  compare  the  account  of  the  origin  of  species  given  by 
Lucretius.  In  the  first  book  (188  ff.)  we  are  told  that  all  things 
grow  step  by  step,  as  is  natural,  from  a  fixed  seed,  and  increase  in 
size  and  are  fed  out  of  their  own  matter : 

omnia  quando 
paulatim  crescunt,  ut  par  est,  semine  certo 
crescentesque  genus  servant;  ut  noscere  po33is 
quicque  sua  de  materia  grandescere  alique. 

This  last  line  is  very  similar  to  Spenser's 

For  in  themselves  eternall  moisture  they  imply. 

The  fullest  treatment  of  the  theme,  however,  is  in  the  fifth  book. 
Here  (783  ff.)  we  learn  that  in  the  beginning  earth  gave  forth  all 
kinds  of  herbage,  flowery  meadows,  trees  and  the  like,  and  after 
that  gave  birth  to  the  races  of  mortal  creatures.    The  passage  is  too 
long  for  quotation.     Significant  details  are  the  reference  to  the 
earth  as  the  universal  mother:  the  race  of  fowls  and  the  various 
birds,  the  different  animals,  the  races  of  mortal  men.    What  he 
says  on  the  origin  of  man  is  especially  close  to  Spenser,  who  alters 
1  in  extraordinary  fashion  the  Platonic  and  Christian  idea  of  souls 
/  coming  from  a  spiritual  realm  to  inhabit  mortal  bodies  to  a  con- 
I  ception  as  materialistic  as  that  of  Lucretius  himself.    For  the  chief 
point  about  the  entire  passage  in  Spenser  is  that  these  souls  grow 
in  the  Garden  of  Dame  Nature  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the 
flowers  and  trees  and  all  the  animals.    The  only  supernatural  agen- 
cies are  Nature  herself,  personified  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
Lucretius,  with  all  his  denial  of  the  supernatural  in  life,  personifies 
her,  and  the  porter.  Old  Genius.    Even  this  vague  supernaturalism 
drops  out  of  sight  in  the  thirty-fifth  stanza,  about  the  infinite 
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shapes  of  creatures,  including  monsters  as  well  as  men  and  the 
animals  that  survived,  that  grow  in  the  Garden  like  plants  spring- 
ing from  the  earth.  With  this  compare  Lucretius  v.  795-819.  It 
follows,  he  says,  that  with  good  reason  the  earth  has  acquired  the 
name  of  mother,  since  all  things  have  been  produced  out  of  her. 
In  the  first  age,  when  mortal  men  sprang  from  the  heat  and  mois- 
ture in  the  fields,  wombs  would  grow  attached  to  the  earth  by  roots, 
and  when  these  were  opened  in  the  fulness  of  time  nature  would 
cause  the  earth  to  yield  a  liquid  most  like  to  milk  (the  "  eternal 
moisture"  of  Spenser),  while  to  the  children  would  be  supplied 
food  from  the  earth,  raiment  from  heat,  and  a  bed  rich  in  abund- 
ance of  soft  down  in  the  grass.  Like  the  Garden  of  Adonis,  the 
earth  then  knew  no  severe  cold  or  excessive  heat ;  it  was,  as  Spenser 
says,  "  a  joyous  Paradise."  6    As  to  the  monsters,  Spenser's 

Uncouth  formes,  which  none  yet  ever  knew, — 

Lucretius  says  (v.  837-856)  that  the  earth  then  essayed  to  produce 
many  monsters,  things  coming  up  with  strange  face  and  limbs,  the 
man-woman,  some  things  deprived  of  feet,  others  lacking  hands, 
or  dumb,  or  blind,  or  with  limbs  so  bound  that  they  could  not  live. 
All  these  the  earth  produced  in  vain,  so  that  many  races  of  living 
things  died  out,  being  unable  to  beget  and  continue  their  breed.7 

•  linquitur  ut  merito  maternum  nomen  adepta 

terra  sit,  e  terra  quoniam  sunt  euncta  creata  .  .  . 
turn  tibi  terra  dedit  primum  mortalia  saecla. 
multus  enim  calor  atque  umor  superabat  in  arvis. 
hoc  ubi  quaeque  loci  regio  opportuna  dabatur, 
crescebant  uteri  terrain  radicibus  aptij 
quos  ubi  tempore  maturo  patefecerat  aestus 
infantum  fugiens  umorem  aurasque  petessens, 
eonvertebat  ibi  natura  foramini  terrae 
et  sucum  venis  cogebat  fundere  apertis 
consimilem  lactis  .  .  . 

terra  cibum  pueris,  vestem  vapor,  herba  cubile 
praebebat  multa  et  molli  lanugine  abundans. 
at  novitas  mundi  nee  frigora  dura  ciebat 
nee  nimios  aestus  nee  magnis  viribus  auras. 

T  Multaque  turn  tellus  etiam  portenta  creare 

conatast  mira  facie  membrisque  coorta, 
androgynum  .  .  . 
orba  pedum  partim,  manuum  viduata  vicissim, 
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A  passage  in  the  second  book  appears  also  to  have  been  used.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Spenser  lays  special  stress  on  the  fact  that 
no  Gardener  is  needed,  that  all  things  grow  of  their  own  accord; 
thus  he  gets  away  from  supernaturalism  as  completely  as  Lucretius 
himself.  He  also,  it  will  be  noticed,  insists  on  the  order  of  Nature. 
Each  kind  of  creature,  for  example,  is  set  in  a  separate  bed,  ranked 
in  comely  row,  some  for  men  (reasonable  creatures),  others  for 
beasts,  for  birds,  and  for  all  the  fruitful  spawn  of  fishes,  so  innum- 
erable that  it  seemed  the  ocean  could  not  contain  them.  On  this 
compare  Lucretius  11.  1077-1092,  where  we  learn  that  Nature, 
free  at  once  and  rid  of  her  haughty  lords  (i.  e.  all  supernaturalism) 
is  seen  to  do  all  things  spontaneously,  of  herself  alone.  This  spon- 
taneity does  not  mean  absence  of  order,  for  in  the  sum  of  all  there 
is  no  one  thing  begotten  single  in  its  kind  but  all  things  are  in 
classes.  In  one  sort  (i.  e.  Spenser's  "  sondry  bed,  ranckt  in  comely 
row")  are  men,  in  another  the  beasts,  in  others  the  mute  shoals 
of  scaly  creatures  and  all  bodies  of  fowls.  For  all  these,  we  are 
told,  the  deep-set  boundary  mark  of  life  awaits.  The  ideas  are  the 
same  as  Spenser's;  the  examples  are  also  the  same,  and  human 
beings  are  included  with  other  forms  of  organic  life ;  the  universe 
is  filled  with  creatures  awaiting  birth.  The  stanzas  in  Spenser 
(xxxiv,  xxxv )  I  have  already  quoted;  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  parallel  I  give  also  the  passage  from  Lucretius : 

Hue  accedit  ut  in  summa  res  nulla  sit  una, 
unica  quae  gignatur  et  unica  solaque  crescat, 
quin  aliquoiu'  siet  saecli  permultaque  eodem 
sint  genere.    in  primis  animalibus,  inclute  Memmi, 
invenies  sic  montivagum  genus  esse  ferarum, 
sic  hominum  genitam  prolem,  sic  denique  mutas 
squamigerum  pecudes  et  corpora  cuncta  volantum. 
quaepropter  caelum  simili  ratione  fatendumst 
terramque  et  solem  lunam  mare,  cetera  quae  sunt, 
non  esse  unica,  sed  numero  magi?  innumerali; 
quandoquidem  vitae  depactus  terminus  alte 


Note  7  continued — 

muta  sine  ore  etiam,  sine  voltu  caeca  reperta, 
vinctaque  membrorum  per  totum  corpus  adnaesu  .  . 
cetera  de  genere  hoc  monstra  ac  portenta  creabat, 
nequiquam,  quoniam  natura  absterruit  auctum 
nee  potuere  cupitum  aetatis  tangere  florem  .  .  . 
multaque  turn  interiisse  animantum  saecla  necessest 
nee  potuisse  propagando  procudere  prolem. 
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tarn  manet  haec  et  tarn  nativo  corpore  constant, 

quam  genus  omne  quod  hie  generatimst  rebus  abundans. 

Quae  bene  cognita  si  teneas,  natura  videtur 

libera  continuo  dominis  privata  superbia 

ipsa  sua  per  se  sponte  omnia  dis  agere  expers. 

The  Atomic  Theory  in  Spenser 

The  first  part  of  Spenser's  account  of  the  Garden  of  Adonis  is, 
therefore,  made  up  of  ideas  partly  Platonic  and  partly  Lucretian. 
It  would  be  going  too  far  to  insist  overmuch  on  the  Lucretian 
element  in  this  passage.  There  is  more  or  less  confusion  in  Spen- 
ser's mind  between  the  Platonic  idea  of  the  pre-existence  of  forms, 
implied  in  the  growth  in  the  Garden,  and  the  pure  Lucretian 
atomism  that  is  the  basis  of  the  passage  beginning  with  stanza 
xxxvi.  The  Garden  is  both  the  Universe,  or  created  world,  and  a 
place  set  apart,  in  which  the  forms  of  all  living  things  develop 
prior  to  their  appearance  on  earth.  But  with  his  doctrine  of  chaos 
as  the  source  of  the  substances  out  of  which  all  things  are  formed, 
and  of  the  stream  of  matter  issuing  thence,  we  come  to  a  statement, 
condensed  into  remarkably  effective  verse,  of  the  ideas  that  form 
the  foundation  itself  of  the  Lucretian  system. 

According  to  Lucretius,8  some  bodies  are  the  first-beginnings  of 
things;  the  remaining  bodies  are  formed  from  a  union  (concilium) 
of  these  first-beginnings.0  Nothing  is  ever  begotten  out  of  nothing 
by  supernatural  power.  The  laws  of  nature  determine  what  each 
thing  can  do  and  what  it  cannot  do.  Thus  to  Lucretius  the  exist- 
ence of  these  unchangeable  substances  and  their  operation  inde- 
pendent of  supernatural  aid  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  definite 
order  and  fixed  law  in  nature.  His  second  proposition  is  that 
nothing  is  ever  annihilated,  but  all  things  on  their  dissolution  go 

8  My  summary  in  this  paragraph  owes  much  to  John  Masson's  The 
Atomic  Theory  of  Lucretius,  London,  1884,  especially  pp.  1-83;  and  to 
H.  A.  J.  Munro's  edition,  for  text  and  also  for  the  notes  to  passages  cited. 
I  have  used  the  fourth  edition,  London,  1886. 

9  The  terms  used  by  Lucretius  are  of  interest.  He  does  not  use  "  atoms  " 
but,  most  frequently,  a  word  or  phrase  that  Munro  translates  "  first- 
beginnings."  He  calls  them  primordia,  or  rerum  prinwrdia.  Synonyms 
are  materies,  corpora  prima,  or  corpora  genitalia  or  corpora  rerum.  At 
times  we  find  semvna  rerum  or  semina  alone.  Munro,  II.  34,  note  on 
Lucretius  I.  55. 
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back  into  the  first-beginnings.10  Next,  Lucretius  explains  the 
existence  of  "void."  This  void  exists  mixed  up  with  the  sub- 
stances of  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the  universe  outside  the  created 
\rorld.  Thus  all  nature,  whether  the  world  or  the  realm  of  chaos, 
is  made  up  of  first-beginnings  and  void.  In  this  philosophy  Lucre- 
tius opposes  Aristotle,  who  regarded  the  universe  as  depending 
upon  a  center  which  was  the  goal  of  all  motion,  and  Plato,  who  in 
the  Timaeus  insists  over  and  over  that  all  the  elements  were  used 
in  the  creation,  leaving  no  part  of  any  of  them  out  of  which  another 
such  world  might  be  created,  and  also  guaranteeing  the  safety  of 
the  world  and  its  freedom  from  decay.11  Far  from  thinking  that 
all  the  elements  were  used  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  Lucretius 
maintains  that  continual  waste  goes  on,  so  that  the  world  is  fed  by 
fresh  streams  of  atoms  flowing  in  from  the  infinite  void.  If  this 
supply  of  matter  should  lose  its  way  in  the  void  and  fail  to  re- 
plenish the  needs  of  the  world,  chaos  would  result. 

The  general  resemblances  between  this  theory  and  Spenser's 
explanation  of  the  "  substances  "  of  which  all  things  are  made  are 
at  once  apparent.    Spenser  tells  us  (xxxvi)  that 

in  the  wide  wombe  of  the  world  there  lyes 
In  hatefall  darknes  and  in  deepe  horrore 
An  huge  eternall  Chaos,  which  supplyes 
The  substaunces  of  natures  fruitful  progenyes, 


16  There  is  a  distinction  between  these  first-beginnings  and  the  "  bodies  " 
into  which  Plato  says,  in  the  Timaeus,  all  things  are  to  be  resolved.  For 
Plato  is  thinking  of  the  four  elements,  a  view  which  Lucretius  devotes 
much  space  to  repudiating.  It  is  clear,  as  will  appear  below,  that  Spen- 
ser's "  substances "  correspond  to  the  Lucretian  physics,  not  to  the  Pla- 
tonic. The  doctrines  of  the  existence  of  the  four  elements  and  of  the  inde- 
structibility of  matter  are,  of  course,  very  old,  going  back  to  Thales,  for 
example.  Aristotle  adopted  the  view,  saying  that  matter  is  neither 
generated  nor  destroyed;  he  did  not,  however,  follow  the  atomists,  and 
his  conception  of  the  universe,  like  that  of  Plato,  was  utterly  different 
from  theirs. 

n  In  contrast  with  this,  I  have  already  called  attention  to  Lucretius' 
constant  sense  of  the  Gate  of  Death  threatening  one  day  destruction  to  the 
world  and  its  return  to  the  primeval  chaos.  For  Spenser,  compare  Ruines 
of  Rome,  xxii: 

The  seedes  of  which  all  thinges  at  first  were  bred 
Shall  in  great  Chaos  womb  againe  be  hid. 
Milton  expresses  the  same  idea  in  Paradise  Lost. 
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and  that  these  are  sent  into  the  world  daily  to  replenish  it,  yet 
the  stock  is  not  lessened  nor  spent.  From  these  substances  all 
things  fetch  their  first  being  (xxxvii)  and  borrow  matter  whereof 
they  are  made.  That  is,  they  fall  into  certain  arrangements,  the 
Lucretian  phrase  for  which  Spenser  writes  that  they  catch  form 
and  feature,  and,  further,  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  constant 
replenishment  all  things  would  perish.  On  this  compare  Lucretius 
I.  958  ff.,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  universe  as  infinite  and  filled 
with  store  of  matter  (copia  materiai)  which  is  in  constant  motion: 

at  nunc  nimirum  requiea  data  principiorum 

corporibus  nullast.  (996-997.) 

This  idea  of  ceaseless  motion  he  repeats : 

semper  in  adsiduo  motu  res  quaeque  geruntur 

partibus  e  cunctis  infernaque  suppeditantur 

ex  infinito  cita  corpora  materiai.  (999-1001.) 

These  substances,  Spenser  says,  are  often  altered  to  and  fro,  mean- 
ing, as  he  remarks  a  moment  later,  that  they  are  in  constant 
motion,  not  that  the  substances  themselves  change.  Lucretius  con- 
tinues that  these  first-beginnings,  shifting  about  in  many  ways 
throughout  the  universe,  are  driyenjat  length,  into  arrangements 
such  as  those  out  of  which  our  sum  of  things  has  been  formed. 
Thus  our  world  is  replenished,  the  earth  renews  its  produce  and 
the  race  of  living  things  comes  up  and  flourishes,  all  which  would 
be  impossible  unless  a  store  of  matter  could  rise  up  out  of  infinite 
space  from  which  all  things  make  up  in  due  season  whatever  has 
been  lost.  That  Spenser  has  precisely  this  passage  in  mind  will 
be  apparent  I  think  to  any  one  who  will  compare  the  words  of  the 
Latin  and  the  English  poet.    All  things,  he  says, 

All  things  from  thence  doe  their  first  being  fetch, 
And  borrow  matter  whereof  they  are  made; 
Which,  whenas  forme  and  feature  it  does  ketch, 
Becomes  a  body,  and  doth  then  invade 
The  state  of  life  out  of  the  griesly  shade. 
That  substaunce  is  eterne,  and  bideth  so; 
Ne  when  the  life  decayes  and  forme  does  fade, 
Doth  it  consume  and  into  nothing  goe, 
But  chaunged  is,  and  often  altred  to  and  froe. 

The  substaunce  is  not  chaunged  nor  altered, 
But  th'  only  forme  and  outward  fashion; 
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For  every  substaunce  is  conditioned 

To  chaunge  her  hew,  and  sondry  formes  to  don, 

Meet  for  her  temper  and  complexion: 

For  formes  are  variable,  and  decay 

By  course  of  kinde  and  by  occasion. 

On  which  compare  Lucretius  1025-1037 : 

sed  quia  multa  modis  multis  mutata  per  omne 

ex  infinito  vexantur  percita  plagis, 

omne  genus  motus  et  coetus  experiundo 

tandem  deveniunt  in  talis  disposituras, 

qualibus  haec  rerum  consistit  summa  creata, 

et  multos  etiam  magnos  servata  per  annos 

ut  semel  in  motus  coniectast  convenientis, 

efficit  ut  largis  avidum  mare  fluminis  undis 

integrent  amnes  et  solis  terra  vapore 

fota  novet  fetus  summissaque  gens  animantum 

floreat  et  vivant  labentes  aetheris  ignes; 

quod  nullo  facerent  pacto,  nisi  material 

ex  infinito  suboriri  copia  posset, 

unde  amissa  solent  reparare  in  tempore  quaeque. 

Again  and  again,  he  says,  he  must  repeat  that  many  bodies  (sub- 
stances)  must  rise  up ;  there  is  need  of  an  infinite  supply  of  matter 
on  all  sides : 

quare  etiam  atque  etiam  suboriri  multa  necessest, 
et  tamen  ut  plagae  quoque  possint  suppetere  ipsae, 
infinita  opus  est  vis  undique  material.12 

That  by  "  substaunce "  Spenser  means  the  Lucretian  atom  is 
proved  by  the  distinction  he  makes  between  these  first-beginnings 
or  materials  of  things  and  the  "  forms "  which  result  from  com- 
binations in  this  substance.  The  substance  must  "catch"  form 
and  feature  before  it  invades  the  world  of  light.  When  "  form  " 
fades,  the  "  substaunce  "  is  not  consumed  but  is  merely  "  altered 
to  and  fro."    Spenser's  statement, — 

B  Lucretius  speaks  of  this  constant  replenishing  in  many  places  and 
with  almost  the  same  phraseology,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  Spenser, 
even  if  he  was  reading  De  Rerum  Natwra  for  pleasure  and  not  as  a  philo- 
sophical poem,  was  impressed  by  it.  Compare,  for  example,  the  compact 
statement  in  V.  192-194: 

ut  non  sit  mirum  si  in  talis  disposituras 
deciderunt  quoque  et  in  talis  venere  meatus, 
qualibus  haec  rerum  geritur  nunc  summa  novando. 
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For  every  substaunce  is  conditioned 

To  chatmge  her  hew,  and  sondry  formes  to  don, 

Meet  for  her  temper  and  complexion, — 

imitates,  almost  verbally,  Lucretius  n.  1002-1006 : 

nee  sic  interemit  mors  res  ut  material 
corpora  conficiat,  sed  coetum  dissupat  ollis, 
dnde  aliis  aliud  coniungit;  et  effit  ut  omnes 
res  ita  convertant  formas  mutentque  colores 
et  capiant  sensus  et  puncto  tempore  reddant. 

Or  once  more,  compare  the  passage  (i.  700  ff.)  in  which  Lucretius 
devotes  much  space  to  disproving  the  theory  that  the  ultimate 
source  is  fire  or  water  or  compounds  of  these  or  of  all  four  ele- 
ments, and  especially  his  summary.  For  things  (forms),  he  says, 
are  begotten  time  about  and  interchange  color  (Spenser's  "hew") 
and  their  whole  nature  without  ceasing, — 

alternis  gignuntur  enim  mutantque  colorem 

et  totam  inter  se  naturam  tempore  ab  omni.  (767-768.) 

While  a  little  farther  on  we  find  the  hint  for  the  close  of  Spenser's 
stanza — 

For  formes  are  variable,  and  decay 

By  course  of  kinde  and  by  occasion; 

And  that  faire  flowre  of  beautie  fades  away, 

As  doth  the  lily  fresh  before  the  sunny  ray, — 

a  passage  redolent  of  imagery  often  used  by  him,  in  the  lines — 

nam  quodcumque  suis  mutatum  finibus  exit, 

continuo  hoc  mors  est  illius  quod  f uit  ante.  ( 792-793. ) 

How  closely  Spenser  studied  even  the  phraseology  of  Lucretius  is 
also  illustrated  by  the  passage  already  quoted  in  which  he  says  that 
from  the  substances  in  chaos  all  things  fetch  their  first  being  and 
borrow  matter  which  when  it  catches  form  and  feature 

Becomes  a  body,  and  doth  then  invade 
The  state  of  life  out  of  the  griesly  shade, — 

on  which  compare — 

at  nunc  seminibus  quia  certis  quaeque  creantur 

inde  enascitur  atque  oras  in  luminis  exit, 

materies  ubi  inest  cuisque  et  corpora  prima.        (I.  169-171.) 
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Finally,  the  ceaseless  warfare  between  life  and  death,  the  con- 
stant succession  of  forms  taking  momentary  shape  out  of  matter 
that  is  itself  imperishable,  the  perception  of  a  law  by  which  Nature 
preserves  her  own  immortality  while  destroying  the  visible  mani- 
festations of  it,  form  a  sublime  and  solemn  theme  in  both  poets. 
The  text  may  be  found  in  the  closing  lines  of  Lucretius'  second 
book: 

tristis  item  vetulae  vitis  sator  atque  vietae 

temporis  incusat  momen  caelumque  fatigat 

nee  tenet  omnia  paulatim  tabescere  et  ire 

ad  capulum  spatio  aetatis  defessa  vetusto. 

Like  the  sorrowful  planter,  contemplating  the  wasting  away  of  the 
exhausted  and  shrivelled  vine  and  comprehending  not  that  all 
things  are  passing  to  the  grave  forspent  by  age,  the  mistress  of 
Spenser's  Garden  laments  the  loss  of  her  dear  brood.  The  per- 
ception of  a  law  of  nature  superior  to  any  power  of  the  gods  to 
overcome  is  in  both  poets.  To  Lucretius,  the  gods  are  far  re- 
moved from  the  stage  on  which  the  tragedy  of  earth's  living  forms 
is  enacted;  they  have  no  care  because  they  have  no  power.  And 
to  Spenser,  while  the  gods  look  on  with  pity  they  are  powerless, 
being  themselves  subject  to  the  law  that  is  mightier  than  they. 
Time  is  the  great  enemy  to  the  Garden,  like  the  aetas  of  Lu- 
cretius— 

inde  minutatim  vires  et  robur  adultum 

frangit  et  in  partem  peiorem  liquitur  aetas.  (1131-1132.) 

So  wicked  Time  strides  through  the  Garden  and  cuts  off  the  flow- 
ering herbs  and  goodly  things — 

And  all  their  glory  to  the  ground  downe  flings, 
Where  they  do  wither,  and  are  fowly  mard: 
He  flyes  about,  and  with  his  flaggy  winges 
Beates  down  both  leaves  and  buds  without  regard, 
Ne  ever  pitty  may  relent  his  malice  hard. 

Yet  pity  often  did  the  gods  relent, 

To  see  so  faire  thinges  mard  and  spoiled  quight; 

And  their  great  mother  Venus  did  lament 

The  losse  of  her  deare  brood,  her  deare  delight: 

Her  heart  was  pierst  with  pitty  at  the  eight, 

When  walking  through  the  Gardin  them  she  saw, 

Yet  no'te  she  find  redresse  for  such  despight: 

For  all  that  lives  is  subject  to  that  law; 

All  things  decay  in  time,  and  to  their  end  doe  draw. 

(xxxix-xl.) 
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And  the  complete  statement  of  the  law  is  the  symbol  of  Adonis 
as  the  personification  of  matter,  mortal  yet  immortal,  loved  by  the 
goddess  of  form,  triumphant  so  long  as  the  boar,  symbol  of  the 
forces  that  would  bring  destruction,  is  held  in  check  by  law — 

For  he  [Adonis]  may  not 
For  ever  dye,  and  ever  buried  bee 
In  balefull  night,  where  all  things  are  forgot; 
All  be  he  subject  to  mortalitie, 
Yet  is  eterne  in  mutabilitie, 
And  by  succession  made  perpetuall, 
Transformed  oft,  and  chaunged  diverslie; 
For  him  the  Father  of  all  formes  they  call 
Therefore  needs  mote  he  live,  that  living  gives  to  all. 

(xlvii.) 

Here  is  the  adaptation  of  the  old  myth  to  the  Lueretian  philosophy 
from  which  Spenser  has  drawn  his  perception  of  permanence 
underneath  all  mutability.  Nature  dissolves  everything  back  into 
the  first-bodies,  but  does  not  annihilate  these  first-bodies,  else 
Yenus  could  not  bring  back  into  the  light  of  life  the  race  of 
living  things — 

unde  animale  genus  generatim  in  lumina  vitae 

redducit  Venus.  (I.  227-228.) 

And  this  balance  of  life  and  death,  the  warfare  of  the  death- 
dealing  motions  that  cannot  yet  prevail,  and  of  the  spirit  of  life 
that  cannot  preserve  the  things  it  has  brought  into  being,  goes  on 
unceasingly,  now  one  and  now  the  other  seeming  to  have  the  mas- 
tery. Lucretius'  words,  mingled  of  pathos  'and  the  solemn  recog- 
nition of  a  law  that  transcends  individual  existence,  seem  a  chorus 
commenting  on  Spenser's  allegory — 

Nee  superare  queunt  motus  itaque  exitialea 

perpetuo  neque  in  aeternum  sepelire  salutem, 

nee  porro  Terum  genitales  auotificique 

motus  perpetuo  possunt  servare  creata. 

sic  aequo  geritur  certamine  principiorum 

ex  infinito  contractum  tempore  bellum: 

nunc  hie  nunc  illic  superant  vitalia  rerum 

et  superantur  item,  miscetur  funere  vagor 

quern  pueri  tollunt  visentis  luminis  oras; 

nee  nox  ulla  diem  neque  noctem  aurora  secutast 

quae  non  audierit  mixtos  vagitibus-aegris 

ploratus  mortis  comites  et  funeris  atri.  (II.  569-580.) 
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The  Ride  of  Change 

The  second  of  the  two  cantos  of  Mutability  is  a  sustained  expo- 
sition of  the  rule  of  change  throughout  the  created  world.  The 
complex  structure  of  this  exposition,  being  partly  direct  and  partly 
varied  by  the  use  of  masque,  somewhat  conceals  its  unity.  The 
sources  of  the  material  as  a  whole  I  believe  are  to  be  found  in  Ovid 
and  Lucretius.13  The  situation,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  trial 
of  the  claim  of  the  Titan  Mutability  against  Jove,  to  be  decided  by 
an  appeal  to  Dame  Nature,  who  is  said  to  be  above  both  men  and 
gods  in  authority.  The  whole  attempt  of  Mutability,  detailed  in 
the  preceding  canto  and  here  brought  to  trial,  may  be  regarded 
as  an  argument  for  a  materialistic  conception  of  the  world  as 
against  all  supernaturalism.  Jove  represents  the  idea  of  a  supe- 
rior spiritual  power  governing  men  and  things;  the  aim  of  Muta- 
bility is  to  unseat  him,  to  assert  the  rule  of  change  in  the  heavens 
as  well  as  on  earth.  Though  Spenser  speaks  of  the  whole  matter 
as  a  victory  for  Jove,  it  is  clear  both  from  the  action  and  the  trial 
that  the  true  victory  is  in  the  assertion  of  a  law  in  nature  that 
rules  gods  and  men  alike ;  that  this  conclusion  is  the  same  as  that 
expressed  in  the  Adonis  passage;  and  that  the  Mutability  cantos, 
more  clearly  even  than  those  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  thus 
far  in  this  essay,  are  charged  with  true  Lucretian  scepticism.  It 
is  worth  noting,  I  think,  that  Lucretius  himself  compares  his 
attack  on  supernaturalism  to  the  attempt  of  the  Titans  to  cast 
Jove  from  his  seat. 

The  canto  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

Following  the  bold  attempt,  detailed  in  the  first  of  the  two  cantos,  to 
drive  Jove  from  his  seat,  the  case  is  taken  before  Dame  Nature.  Muta- 
bility pleads,  first,  that  Nature  is  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  world  and  that 
Jove  and  his  fellows  who-  claim  to  be  gods  have  no  right  to  any  part  of 
the  rule  of  earth  or  heaven.  All  things  on  earth  flourish  but  for  a  time: 
the  flowers;  the  beasts,  massacred  by  men;  men  themselves  who  pass  from 
youth  to  age  and  whose  minds  decay  with  their  bodies  however  deemed 


"Todd  (VII.  219)  quotes  Jortin's  note  on  stanza  xvii  to  the  effect  that 
"  what  follows  concerning  the  mutability  of  all  things  may  be  compared 
with  the  discourse  of  Pythagoras  upon  that  subject  in  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  165," 
and  continues  that  "  Spenser  certainly  had  it  in  view."  But  this  Ovidian 
influence  goes  much  farther  than  Jortin's  note  indicates,  and  is  combined 
with  elements  from  Lucretius,  of  which  he  makes  no  mention. 
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immortal,  all  follow  a  course  independent  of  the  gods  and  subject  to 
change.  Next,  it  is  maintained  that  all  the  physical  creation  is  also 
subject  to  change:  the  elements,  here  regarded  as  the  bases  of  things,  war 
on  each  other  and  shift  their  forms;,  the  idea  that  there  are  gods  of  these 
elements,  as  Vesta  and  Vulcan  of  fire,  or  Ops  of  the  earth,  or  Juno  of  the 
air,  or  Neptune  and  the  nymphs  of  seas  and  rivers,  is  mere  superstition. 
To  prove  these  things,  a  masque  is  presented,  consisting  of  the  changing 
seasons,  who  are  described  in  Spenser's  opulent  style;  the  months,  accom- 
panied by  the  signs  of  the  zodiac;  and  after  them  Day  and  Night,  Life 
and  Death.  The  Masque  over,  Mutability  calls  on  Dame  Nature  for  judg- 
ment, summing  up  her  case  in  language  strikingly  like  that  of  the  Adonia 
passage,  to  the  effect  that  in  all  creatures  Change  rules,  since  Time  preys 
on  all  ceaselessly,  and  yet  Time  also  changes  and  moves  continually. 
Here  Jove  interposes  that  all  these  things  are  indeed  true,  but  that  Time 
is  subject  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  who  are  thus,  after  all,  supreme.  To 
this  Mutability  responds  that  religion  may  well  attribute  to  itself  things 
which  we  do  not  understand,  and  may  say  that  these  things  are  swayed  by 
some  supernatural  power,  but  what  we  see  not,  who  shall  us  persuade? 
Not  content  with  this  retort,  she  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  are  all 
"  subject  eeke  to  this  misfare  "  and  so  are  mortal  born,  no  gods  at  all. 
Even  the  starry  sky,  wizards  say,  is  moved.  So  once  more  she  calls  for 
judgment.  After  long  silence,  Nature  speaks.  All  things,  she  says,  hate 
steadfastness,  yet  they  are  not  changed  from  their  first  estate  but  through 
change  dilate  their  being  and  at  length  returning  to  themselves  work  their 
own  perfection  by  fate.  Therefore  Change  rules  not  them,  but  they  rule 
over  change. 

Now  certain  elements  in  this  combined  argument  and  masque 
owe  much  to  Ovid.  The  masque  itself  as  a  method  in  the  tech- 
nique of  what  was  in  Spenser's  time  held  to  be  epic  poetry  is  an 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  the  pictorial  style  and  the  constant 
personification  that  made  Ovid  a  favorite  poet  of  that  period.  For 
example,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Metamorphoses,  Ovid  tells  how 
Phaeton  goes  to  the  palace  of  the  sun  to  complain  to  his  father 
Apollo.  Phoebus  is  seated  on  a  splendid  throne,  made  of  emeralds 
and  other  brilliant  gems.  On  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left  the 
Days,  the  Months,  the  Years,  the  Ages,  and  the  Hours  are  all 
arranged  at  corresponding  distances  and  the  fresh  Spring  is  stand- 
ing crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  blossoms;  Summer  stands  naked 
except  for  garlands  made  of  ears  of  corn;  Autumn  is  besmeared 
with  the  trodden-out  grapes ;  next  comes  icy  Winter  rough  with  his 
hoary  hair.     Here  are  many  of  the  persons  of  Spenser's  masque, 
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described  in  the  same  symbolic  fashion  that  he  loved.14  In  the 
fifteenth  book  we  find  some  of  these  same  dramatis  personae,  this 
time  in  illustration  that 

omnia  mutantur;  nihil  interit:  u 

All  things  are  ever  changing;  nothing  perishes.  The  soul  takes  on 
various  forms.  All  things  are  flowing  onward  and  every  shape  is  assumed 
in  a  fleeting  course.  Even  time  is  like  a  river,  or  like  the  changes  of  day 
and  night  and  the  stars.  So  also  with  the  years:  the  Spring  is  a  youth, 
clad  in  blossoms;  Summer  is  robust  and  full  of  strength;  Autumn  is  ripe 
but  lacks  the  ardor  of  youth;  Winter  is  aged,  repulsive  with  his  tremu- 
lous steps,  either  stript  of  his  locks  or  white  with  those  which  he  has. 
Next,  our  bodies  change  from  one  form  to  another;  the  helpless  infant, 
then  youth,  and  finally  old  age.  So  ako  with  the  elements:  earth  and 
water  heavy  and  borne  down  by  weight;  air  and  fire  seeking  higher 
regions.  All  things  are  made  from  them  and  dissolve  into  them.  More- 
over, they  pass  into  each  other,  as  earth  into  water,  water  into  air,  air 
into  fire;  thence  back  again  and  the  same  order  is  unravelled.  Nothing 
in  this  universe  perishes,  but  all  vary  and  change  appearance;  hence  birth 
and  death.  Earth  and  sea  mingle  with  each  other  or  change  places;  rivers 
change  their  courses.  Even  the  heavens  and  whatever  is  beneath  them, 
and  earth  and  whatever  is  upon  it,  change  form.  We  too,  who  are  a 
portion  of  the  universe,  change  with  it,  since  we  are  not  only  bodies  but 
fleeting  souls  that  enter  into  beasts  and  pass  from  one  existence  into 
another.  Therefore  we  should  not  slay  beasts,  which  doubtless  contain 
human  souls. 

Now  the  indebtedness  of  Spenser  to  this  portion  of  Ovid's  work 
is  apparent.  The  similarities  not  only  in  the  personifications  and 
other  masque  elements  but  in  the  general  use  of  them,  to  illustrate 
a  philosophy  of  change,  are  too  numerous  and  too  exact  to  be  ne- 
glected. There  are  also  one  or  two  rather  significant  details,  such, 
for  example,  as  Spenser's  complaint  that  the  beasts  are  the  victims 
of  man's  cruelty,  two  lines  (stanza  xix)  that  fit  in  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  the  chief  purpose  of  Ovid's  version  of  Pythagorean  doc- 
trine to  convey.  For  the  personifications  and  the  pictorial  and 
descriptive  qualities  of  Spenser's  poem,  therefore;  for  the  general 
impression  of  a  rule  of  change;  and  for  certain  details  in  the 

M  Upton  refers  only  to  Met.  n.  27,  the  personification  of  the  four  sea- 
sons, not  noting  that  many  other  of  Spenser's  characters  are  also  in  the 
company. 

"Jortin  (cited  Todd  vn.  219)  quotes  this  line  and  says  that  Spenser 
had  in  mind  this  treatment  of  the  theme  of  mutability  by  Ovid.  Upton 
(to.  223)   refers  Spenser's  twenty-fifth  stanza  to  Met.  xv.  239. 
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account,  we  may  regard  it  as  certain  that  Spenser  made  some  use 
of  Ovid.  But  there  are  good  reasons,  I  think,  for  my  belief  that 
the  influence  of  Lucretius  is  also  present,  and  that  it  is  more 
significant  than  the  one  just  pointed  out. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  is  a  difference  in  the  point  of  view  in 
regard  to  this  philosophy  of  change.  This  difference  is  something 
rather  difficult  to  prove;  it  is  a  pervasive  thing,  not  a  matter  of 
concrete  illustration.  The  entire  purpose  of  the  passage  in  Ovid, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  to  illustrate  the  idea  that  the  souls 
of  men  pass  into  beasts  and  that  therefore  one  should  not  eat  ani- 
mal food.  No  part  of  this  philosophy  finds  any  place  in  Spenser, 
except  for  his  comment  on  the  cruel  fate  of  beasts  already  cited. 
Ovid's  idea  of  change,  moreover,  is  different  from  that  of  Lucretius 
and,  I  believe,  from  that  of  Spenser.  For  the  Pythagorean  pas- 
sage is  truly  suited  to  the  book  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Ovid  is 
treating  of  metamorphoses.  The  illustrations  that  he  gives  to 
support  the  idea  are  not  used  by  Spenser.  Change  is  imaged  as  a 
river  flowing  ever  onward.  Every  shape  is  assumed  in  a  fleeting 
manner.  The  seasons,  the  days,  the  hours,  flow  into  one  another. 
So  also  the  life  of  man  from  infancy  to  age,  from  one  state  of 
consciousness  to  another,  is  imaged.  A  large  part  of  the  passage 
is  devoted  to  sheer  transformations:  the  hyena  changing  sex;  the 
silkworm  from  the  cocoon;  the  mountain  changing  to  a  volcano, 
and  many  other  such  examples.  The  natural  history  is  that  of 
Pliny.  The  general  inspiration  of  the  book,  therefore,  is  entirely 
different  not  only  from  Lucretius  but  also  from  what  we  have 
found  in  the  Adonis  passage  and  from  what  we  get  here  in  the  trial 
before  Dame  Nature.  Ovid  deals  with  change;  Spenser  and  Lu- 
cretius deal  with  Mutability. 

The  second  reason  is  that  both  in  intellectual  atmosphere  and 
in  the  entire  plan  of  Spenser's  poem,  including  certain  elements 
in  the  first  of  the  two  cantos  as  well  as  practically  all  of  the  second, 
the  material  owes  a  very  great  debt  to  the  fifth  book  of  De  Rerum 
Natura.  Near  the  beginning  of  this  book  Lucretius  speaks  once 
more  of  his  master  Epicurus,  saying  that  while  walking  in  his 
footsteps  he  follows  out  his  reasonings  and  teaches  in  his  verses  the 
law  of  nature. 

Cuius  ego  ingressus  vestigia  dum  rationes 
persequor  ac  doceo  dictis,  quo  quaeque  creata 
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foedere  sint,  in  eo  quam  sit  durare  necessum 
nee  validas  valeant  aevi  rescindere  leges.1* 

In  this  passage  it  will  be  observed  that  Lucretius  states  the  theme 
of  his  fifth  book  to  be  to  set  forth  the  law  of  all  things,  how  neces- 
sity binds  all  things  to  continue  in  that  law,  and  how  impotent 
they  are  to  annul  the  binding  statutes  of  time.  This  theme  is  at 
once  similar  to  that  of  the  Adonis  passage  and  dominant  through- 
out the  Mutability  cantos,  including  the  judgment  given  by  Xa- 
ture.  Moreover,  it  is  in  this  fifth  book  that  Lucretius  treats  of  the 
form  and  composition  of  the  universe,  and  this  is  also  the  theme 
of  Spenser.  Once  moTe,  Lucretius  compares  his  design,  in  a  pas- 
sage that  immediately  follows,  to  the  attempt  of  the  giants  that 
warred  on  Jove,  since  he  and  all  who  like  him  seek  to  drive  out 
religious  superstition  are  thought  to  be  atheists,  whose  purpose  it 
is  to  displace  the  walls  of  the  world  and  to  brand  immortal  things 
in  mortal  speech  (lines  110-121).  Spenser's  cantos,  however  dis- 
guised, are  precisely  such  an  adaptation  of  the  old  Titan  myth, 
since  the  theme  is  the  expulsion  of  supernaturalism  by  a  material- 
istic philosophy.  Furthermore,  Spenser's  gods,  like  those  of  Lu- 
cretius, are  far  removed  from  human  affairs,  living  at  ease,  neither 
the  makers  nor  the  rulers  of  earth.  This  he  expresses  allegorically 
not  only  by  the  general  impression  of  remoteness  that  he  gives  in 
the  first  canto  but  also  by  the  statement  that  worldly  affairs  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Hecate,  who  has  rule  and  principality 
under  her  control ;  of  Bellona,  who  continually  stirs  up  strife ;  and 
of  Mutability.  Even  the  gods.  Mutability  states,  are  of  earthly 
birth  and  are  mortal  like  all  things  else. 

This  conception  of  mortality,  not  of  meTe  Protean  shifting  from 
shape  to  shape,  is  the  point  differentiating  Ovid  and  Lucretius, 

"Lines  55-58.     Spenser  uses  this  idea  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  a 
master  in  his  tribute  to  Chaucer  (F.  Q.  IV.  ii.  34)  in  the  beautiful  line 
I  follow  here  the  footing  of  thy  feete. 

Jortin  (cited  Todd  v.  1SS)  correctly  traces  this  to  the  invocation  to  Epi- 
curus at  the  beginning  of  Book  m.  There  are  other  details  in  that 
passage  which  Spenser  drew  upon  for  his  tribute  to  Chaucer,  such  as  the 
idea  that  it  is  through  sweet  infusion  of  Chaucer's  spirit,  not  through  vain 
rivalry,  that  he  seeks  to  make  up  for  what  has  been  destroyed  by  "  cursed 
Eld."  To  this  the  present  passage  should  be  added,  however,  since  Spenser 
appears  to  have  studied  Book  V,  the  most  epic-like  book  in  Lucretius,  with 
the  greatest  care. 
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and  also  Ovid  and  Spenser.  Stanza  xvdii  tells  how  all  that  earth 
produces,  however  fair,  must  decay,  and,  being  dead,  must  turn 
again  into  earthly  slime  (the  first-beginnings,  or  "  substaunce ") 
out  of  which  new  creatures  arise.  So  also,  the  beasts  that  perish, 
and  men  who  pass  from  youth  to  age  and  then  to  death, — 

Ne  doe  their  bodies  only  flit  and  fly 

But  eek  their  minds   (which  they  immortall  call), — 

on  which  it  may  be  remarked  that  Lucretius'  chief  argument 
against  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  his  third  book,  is  that  the 
mind  decays  with  the  body  as  extreme  old  age  comes  on. 

Even  the  topics  treated  in  the  argument,  including  both  the 
speech  of  Mutability  and  the  masque,  are  the  same  as  in  Lucretius, 
and  are  introduced  in  the  same  order.  First,  the  elements,  earth, 
water,  air,  and  fire,  all  change  and  are  therefore  mortal  (235  ff.). 
Even  some  of  the  details  in  this  account  are  Lucretian,  not  Ovid- 
ean,  as  for  example  the  influence  of  the  winds  on  earth  and  water. 
The  dependence  of  all  creatures  on  air,  slender  source  of  permanent 
life,  is  the  illustration  used  by  both  poets,  as  is  also  the  illustration 
of  fire,  consuming  himself.  For  the  brilliant  passage  in  which  Lu- 
cretius describes  the  strife  of  the  elements  Spenser  substitutes 
Ovid's  idea  of  one  element  passing  into  another  in  ceaseless  change. 

In  the  long  passage  which  follows  (416  ff.)  Lucretius  explains 
the  creation  of  the  universe  by  the  coming  together  of  the  first- 
beginnings  of  things  out  of  chaos.  As  I  have  already  shown, 
Spenser  made  extensive  use  of  this  passage  in  his  account  of  the 
Garden  of  Adonis.17  Obviously,  also,  he  had  no  need  of  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  universe  in  this  particular  place.  The 
observation  is  important,  for  one  of  the  striking  parts  of  this  whole 
treatment  of  the  Mutability  claim  is  that  Spenser  follows  in  chron- 
ological order  the  points  developed  in  the  fifth  book  of  Lucretius, 
using  only  the  ones  that  fit  his  theme. 

*  The  idea  of  Chaos  as  set  forth  by  Spenser  in  various  places  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  of  Lucretius  and  is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
theories  of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  The  danger  of  the  return  to  Chaos  and 
Night  through  abrogation  of  the  law  of  Nature,  an  idea  constantly  empha- 
sized by  Lucretius,  is  in  Spenser  vii,  stanza  14.  But  Lucretius  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  natural  origins  of  things  as  opposed  to  supernatural 
fiat,  and  he  does  not  set  forth  a  definite  cosmogony.  In  this  respect 
Spenser  differs  from  him,  and  the  chief  sources  are  to  be  looked  for 
elsewhere. 
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Immediately  following  this  passage  we  return  to  the  sequence 
found  in  the  Mutability  argument.  The  seasons  (737  ff.)  pass  by 
as  in  a  masque:  Spring  and  Venus  go  their  way,  decked  with 
flowers;  next  Summer  with  parching  heat,  followed  by  Autumn, 
and,  last  of  all,  by  "Winter  with  his  teeth  chattering  with  cold.18 
Spenser  elaborates  his  description  of  the  seasons,  and  follows  the 
suggestion  of  Ovid,  as  we  have  seen,  about  the  months,  days,  hours, 
and  the  like,  though  not  even  Ovid  gives  such  detailed  descrip- 
tions as  we  find  in  the  English  poet.  But  the  other  elements,  such 
as  Mutability's  response  to  Jove  in  regard  to  the  changes  in  the 
sun  and  the  planets,  are  in  Lucretius  (509  ff.).  Spenser  seems  to 
have  based  his  material  on  a  general  study  of  the  long  passage  in 
which  Lucretius  explains  the  motions  of  the  stars. 

No  better  indication  of  the  fundamental  relationship  of  Spen- 
ser's poem  to  Lucretius  rather  than  to  Ovid  could  be  found  than 
the  summary  of  the  position  of  Mutability  which  parallels  the 
summary  of  the  Adonis  passage.  As  the  conclusion  of  her  case, 
Mutability  says: 

Lo!  mighty  mother,  now  be  judge,  and  say 
Whether  in  all  thy  creatures  more  or  lesse 
Change  doth  not  raign  and  bear  the  greatest  sway; 
For  who  sees  not  that  Time  on  all  doth  pray? 
But  Times  do  change  and  move  continually; 
So  nothing  heere  long  standeth  in  one  stay: 
Wherefore  this  lower  world  who  can  deny 
But  to  be  subject  still  to  Mutability? 

To  thds  Jove  responds,  as  already  noted,  that  while  these  things 
are  true,  nevertheless  the  gods  control  Time,  and  thus  control  all 
the  mutability  found  in  the  universe.     Whereupon  Mutability  once 

more: 

The  things, 
Which  we  see  not  how  they  are  movM  and  swayd 
Ye  may  attribute  to  your  selves  as  Kings, 
And  say,  they  by  your  secret  powre  are  made: 
But  what  we  see  not,  who  shall  us  perswade? 


**  Spenser  follows  Lucretius  verbally  here.    Compare 

hiemps  sequitur  crepitans  hanc  dentibus  algu  (747) 

and 

Winter  .  .  . 
Chattering  his  teeth  for  cold  that  did  him  chill.  (mi) 

Ovid  does  not  use  this  detail. 
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Here  is,  of  course,  a  denial  of  any  supernatural  power  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  at  once  followed  up  by  the  proofs  that  even  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  ruled  by  the  same  law  of  change,  that  they  are  mortal, 
and  are  not  the  supernatural  "  animals  "  of  Plato's  Timaeus. 

All  this  material  follows  closely  that  part  of  the  fifth  book  in 
winch  Lucretius  used  to  the  utmost  his  splendid  powers  in  order  to 
overthrow  the  superstition  that  is  based  on  ignorance.  Two  pas- 
sages are  of  particular  importance.  In  the  first,  the  ideas  suggest 
Mutability's  summary  that  Time  rules  all,  yet  Time  itself  changes 
and  is  subject  to  the  power  of  change : 

mutat  enim  mundi  naturam  totius  aetas 

ex  alioque  alius  status  excipere  omnia  debet, 

nee  manet  ulla  sui  similis  res:   omnia  migrant, 

omnia  commutat  natura  et  vertere  cogit. 

namque  aliut  putrescit  et  aevo  debile  languet, 

porro  aliut  clarescit  et  e  contemptibus  exit. 

sic  igitur  mundi  naturam  totius  aetas 

mutat  et  ex  alio  terram  status  exeipit  alter.  (828-835.) 

This  parallel  appears  to  me  to  be  important  not  only  because  the 
ideas  expressed  in  it  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  in  Spenser, 
and  because  both  in  Lucretius  and  in  Spenser  they  are  summaries 
of  considerable  bodies  of  material,  but  even  more  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  order  is  still  chronological.  It  is  as  if  Spenser  hav- 
ing read  the  fifth  book  and  been  impressed  by  it,  went  deliberately 
through  it  and  selected,  in  the  order  in  which  he  came  upon  the 
passages,  those  elements  that  seemed  to  him  at  once  to  fit  his  pur- 
poses and  to  summarize  the  philosophy  in  which  he  was  interested. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Jove's  response  that  nevertheless  the  gods  rule 
Time  and  therefore  rule  all  by  their  secret  power;  Mutability's 
rejoinder  that  this  is  mere  superstition,  not  to  be  believed  by  those 
who  are  not  willing  to  do  without  evidence,  and  that  the  idea  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  gods,  controlling  human  destinies,  results 
only  from  the  ignorance  of  mortals  unable  to  explain  natural  phe- 
nomena,— all  this  is  a  condensation  of  the  passage  in  Lucretius  in 
which  he  treats  of  the  changes  in  the  heavenly  bodies  plus  the 
vitriolic  denunciation  of  the  hapless  race  of  men  who  because  they 
could  not  understand  the  system  of  heaven  and  the  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year  would  seek  a  refuge  in  handing  over  all  things  to 
the  gods,  submitting  to  be  guided  by  their  nod.  So  they  placed 
in  heaven,  he  continues,  the  abodes  of  the  gods,  because  night  and 
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moon  are  seen  to  roll  through  heaven,  day  and  night  and  night's 
anstere  constellations  and  night  wandering  meteors  of  the  sky  and 
flying  bodies  of  flame  and  all  the  phenomena  of  the  air.  So  when 
we  turn  our  gaze  on  the  heavenly  quarters  of  the  great  upper  world, 
fear  comes,  the  fear  that  we  may  haply  find  the  power  of  the  gods 
to  be  unlimited: 

praeterea  caeli  rationes  ordine  certo 

et  varia  annorum  cernebant  tempora  verti 

nee  poterant  quibus  id  fieret  cognoscere  causis. 

ergo  perfugium  sibi  babebant  omnia  divis 

tradere  et  illorum  nutu  facere  omnia  flecti. 

in  caeloque  deum  sedes  et  templa  locarunt, 

per  caelum  volvi  quia  nox  et  luna  videtur, 

luna  dies  et  nox  et  noctis  signa  severa 

noctivagaeque  faces  caeli  flammaeque  volantes, 

nubila  sol  imbres  nix  venti  fulmina  grando 

et  rapidi  fremitus  et  murmura  magna  minarum. 

O  genus  infelix  humanum,  talia  divis 

cum  tribuit  facta  atque  iras  adiunxit  acerbas! 

quantos  turn  gemitus  ipsi  sibi,  quantaque  nobis 

volnera,  quas  lacrimas  peperere  minoribu'  nostris!  .  .  . 

nam  cum  suspicimus  magni  caelestia  mundi 

templa,  super  stellisque  micantibus  aethera  nxum, 

et  venit  in  mentem  solis  lunaeque  viarum, 

tunc  aliis  oppressa  malis  in  pectora  cura 

ilia  quoque  expergefactum  caput  erigere  infit, 

nequae  forte  deum  nobis  inmensa  potestas 

sit,  vario  motu  quae  Candida  sidera  verset. 

temptat  enim  dubiam  mentem  rationis  egestas, 

ecquaenam  fuerit  mundi  genitalis  origo, 

et  simul  ecquae  sit  finis,  quoad  moenia  mundi 

solliciti  motus  bunc  possint  ferre  laborem.  ( 1183  ff. ) 

To  our  previous  knowledge  of  Spenser's  intellectual  interests, 
therefore,  should  be  added  a  body  of  material  that  is  both  extensive 
and  important.  It  differs  from  the  Platonism  which  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  his  chief  philosophical  equipment,  a  fact  which 
adds  greatly  to  its  significance.  It  has  hdgh  imaginative  value, 
is  expressed  in  verse  that  ranks  with  the  best  of  his  work,  and 
points  to  an  intense  intellectual  interest  at  some  period  or  periods 
in  his  life  in  a  field  of  thought  with  which  his  name  is  not  usually 
connected.  It  also  adds  new  interest  to  the  mystery  surrounding 
the  fragment  of  Mutability  to  see  that  though  indeed  the  great 
knights  of  the  epic  do  not  appear  in  it  and  it  tells  no  story  that 
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seems  to  fit  Spenser's  general  scheme,  yet  it  is  intimately  related 
to  a  unique  and  powerful  passage  in  the  manuscript  that  he  took 
from  his  Irish  exile  to  be  published  in  London,  while  it  is  also 
related,  by  the  song  of  the  Irish  rivers,  to  the  poem  into  which 
he  poured  much  of  the  disillusion  that  that  London  experience 
brought  him.  The  fourth  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  marking  the 
continuation  of  the  great  project,  contains  the  tribute  to  Chaucer, 
which  owes  several  details  to  Lucretius,  and  also  the  translation 
of  the  hymn  to  Venus.  To  go  farther  than  this  is  not  possible 
with  the  evidence  that  we  now  have.  Spenser  was  like  Plato  in 
the  wide  range  of  his  interests  and  in  his  indifference  to  forming  a 
consistent  philosophical  system.19  The  Lucretian  element  in  his 
work  is  only  another  bit  of  evidence  of  his  intellectual  curiosity. 
That  it  is  sincere,  that  it  is  the  product  of  much  study,  I  believe  to 
be  borne  out  by  the  evidence  I  have  given  and  by  other  things  as 
well.  For  with  all  his  idealism,  Spenser  had  a  keen  sense  of  fact. 
Much  of  the  political  scepticism  of  his  day  found  a  way  into  his 
pages.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  have  been  affected  by 
the  scientific  scepticism  as  well. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina. 


u  Jowett  remarks  ( intro.  to  Timaeus,  Dialogues  m,  565 )  :  "It  has  not 
been  observed  that  the  confusion  [i.  e.  in  the  theories  set  forth  in  Ti- 
maeus] partly  arises  out  of  the  elements  of  opposing  philosophies  which 
are  preserved  in  him.  He  holds  these  in  solution,  he  brings  them  into 
relation  with  one  another,  but  he  does  not  perfectly  harmonize  them. 
They  are  part  of  his  own  mind,  and  he  is  incapable  of  placing  himself 
outside  of  them  and  criticizing  them.    They  grow  as  he  grows." 
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